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VJIOTTOj  ah  eminent  planter,  sculptor,  and  architect^ 
was  born  in  1276,  at  a  village' near  Florence,  of  parents 
who  were  plain  country  people.    When  a  boy,  he  was 
sent  out  to  k^ep  sheep  in  the  fields ;  and,  having  a  natural 
inclination  for  design,   he  used  to  amusq  himself  with 
drawing  his  flock  after  the  life  upon  sand,  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could.     Cimabue  travelling  once  that  way,  found 
him  at  this  work,  and  thence  conceived  so  good  an  opi« 
nion  of  his  genius  for  painting,  that  he  prevailed  with  his 
feither  to  let  him  go  to  Florence,  and  he  brought  up  under 
him.     He  had  not  applied  himself  long  to  desigrning,  be* 
fore  he  began  to  shake  off  the  stiffness  of  the  Grecian 
masters.     He  endeavoured  to  give  a  finer  air  to' his  headi^ 
and  more  of  nature  to  his  colpuring,  with  proper  actions  to 
his  figures.     He  attempted  likewise  to  draw  after  the  lif^ 
and  to  express  the  different  passions  of  the  mind;  but 
coidd  not  come  up  to  the  liveliness  of  the  eyes,  the  ten- 
derness of  the  flesh,  or  the  strength  of  the  muscles  in  naked 
figures.     What  he  cfid,  however,  had  not  been  done  ia 
two  centuries  before,  with  any  skill  equal  to  his.     Giotto'% 
reputation  was  so  far  extended,  that  pope  Benedict  V^ 
tent  a  gentleman  of  his  court  into  Tuscany,  to  brin|^im 
a  just  report  of  his  talents;  and  withal  to  bring  hinMTde- 
aign  firom  each  of  the  Florentine  painters,*beiog  desiroua 
to  have  some  notion  of  their  skill    When  he  came  to 
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GiottOi  he  told  him  of  the  pope's  intentions,  which  were 
to  employ  him  in  St  Peter's  church  at  Rome ;  and  desired 
him  to  send  some  design  by  him  to  his  holiness.  Giotto, 
who  was  a  pleasant  ready  man,  took  a  sheet  of  white  paper, 
and  setting  his  arm  close  to  his  hip  to  keep  it  steady,  he 
drew  with  one  stroke  of  his  pencil  a  circle  so  round  and  so 
equal,  that  ''round  as  Giotto's  O"  afterwards  became 
proverbial.  Then,  presenting  it  to  the  gentleman,  he  told 
him  smiling,  that  ''  there  was  a  piece  of  design,  which  he 
might  carry  to  his  holiness.''  The  man  replied,  ''  I  ask 
for  a  design  :"  Giotto  answered,  "  Go,  sir,  I  tell  you  his 
holiness  asks  nothing  else  of  me."  The  pope,  who  under- 
stood something  of  painting,  easily  comprehended  by  this, 
how  much  Giotto  in  strength  of  design  excelled  all  the 
other  painters  of  his. time;  and  accordingly  sent  for  him 
to  Rome.  Here  he  painted  many  pieces,  and  amongst  the 
rest  a  ship  of  Mosaic  work,  which  is  over  the  three  gates 
of  the  portico,  in  the  entrance  to  St.  Peter's  church,  and 
h  known  to  painters  by  the  name  of  Giotto's  vessel.  Pope 
Benedict  was  succeeded  by  Clement  V.  who  transferred 
the  papal  court  to  Avignon ;  whither,  likewise,  Giotto  was 
ebliged  to  go.  After  some  stay  there,  having  perfectly 
satisfied  the  pope  by  many  fine  specimens  of  bis  art,  he 
was  largely  rewarded,  and  returned  to  Florence  full  of 
fiches  and  honour  in  IS  16.  He  was  soon  invited  to  Padua, 
uriiere  he  painted  a  new-built  chapel  very  curiously ;  thence 
lie  went  to  Verona,  and  then  to  Ferrara.  At  the  same  time 
the  poet  Dante,  hearing  that  Giotto  was  at  Ferrara,  and 
being  himself  then  in  exile  at  Ravenna,  got  him  over  to 
Kavenna,  where  he  executed  several  pieces ;  and  perhaps 
it  might  be  here  that  he  drew  Dante's  picture,  though  the 
friendship  between  the  poet  and  the  painter  was  previous 
to  this.  In  1322,  he  was  again  invited  abroad  by  Castruc* 
cio  Castrucani,  lord  of  Luca ;  and,  after  that,  by  Robert 
king  of  Naples.  Giotto  painted  much  at  Naples,  and 
tshiefly  the  chapel,  where  the  king  was  so  pleased  with 
him^  that  he  used  very  often  to  go  and  sit  by  him  while  he 
was  at  work :  for  Giotto  was  a  man  of  pleasant  conversa- 
tion and  wit.  One  day,  it  being  very  hot,  the  king  saidk 
to  luit),  ^'  If  I  were  you,  Giotto,  I  would  leave  off  working^^ 
this  hot  weather ;"  ^*  and  so  would  I,  Sir,"  says  Giotto, 
^  if  I  were  you."  He  returned  from  Naples  to  Rome,  and' 
from  Rome  to  Florence,  leaving  monuments  of  his  art  in 
idmost  eyety  place  through  which  be  passed.    There  is  a 
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picture  of  his  in  one  of  the  churches  of  Florence^  repre- 
senting the  death  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  with  the  apostles 
about  her :  the  attitudes  of  which  story,  Michael  Angelo 
used  to  say,  could  not  be  better  designed,  Giotto,  how,- 
ever,  did  not  confine  his  genius  altogether  to  painting  :  he 
was  both  a  sculptor  and  architect.  In  1327  he  formed  the 
design  of  a  magnificent  and  beautiful  monument  for  Guida 
Tarlati,  bishop  of  Arezzo,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Ghibeline  faction  in  Tuscany  :  and  in  1334  he  undertook 
the  famous  tower  of  Sancta  Maria  del  Fiore;  for  which 
work,  though  it  was  not  finished,  he  was  made  a  citizen  of 
Florence,  and  endowed  with  a  considerable  yearly  pension. 

His  death  happened  in  1336 :  and  the  city  of  Florence 
erected  a  marble  statue  over  his  tomb.  He  had  the  esteem 
and  friendship  of  most  of  the  excellent  men  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived  :  and  among  the  rest,  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 
He  drew,  as  already  noticed,  the  picture  of  the  former ; 
and  the  latter  mentions  him  in  his  will,  and  in  one  of  hi^ 
familiar  epistles. 

Giotto  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  Mosaic  work^ 
and  of  crucifixes.  The  former  has  been  disproved  in  our 
Archseologia.  The  latter  rests  on  a  story  which  we  hope 
has  as  little  foundation.  It  is  thus  related :  **  Giotto,  in^ 
tending  one  day  to  draw  a  crucifix  to  the  life,  wheedled  a 
poor  man  to  suflfer  himself  to  be  bound  to  a  cross  for  an 
hour,  at  the  end  of  which  he  was  to  be  released,  and  re- 
ceive a  considerable  reward  for  it ;  but  instead  of  this^  as 
soon  as  he  had  fastened  him,  he  stabbed  him  dead,  and 
then  fell  to  drawing :  when  he  had  finished  his  picture,  he 
carried  it  to  the,  pope,  who  liked  it  so  well,  that  he  was 
resolved  to  place  it  over  the  altar  of  his  own  chapel : 
Giotto  told  him,  as  he  liked  the  copy  so  well,  he  would 
show  him  the  original.  What  do  you  mean,  said  th^ 
pope?  Will  you  show  me  Jesus  Christ  on  the  cross  in 
person?  No,  said  Giotto,  but  I  will  show  your  holiness 
the  original  from  whence  I  drew  this,  if  you  will  absolve 
me  from  all  punishment.  The  pope  promised  this,  which 
Giotto  believing,  attended  him  to  the  place  where  it  iwas : 
as  soon  as  they  were  entered,  he  drew  back  a  curtain, 
which  bung  before  the  dead  man  on  the  cross,  and  told 
him  what  he  had  done.  The  pope,  troubled  at  so  barbarous 
an  action,  repealed  his  promise,  and<  told  Giotto,  thjat  be 
should  surely  be  put  to  an  exemplary  death.  Giotto,  with 
a  seeming  resiguation^  only  begged  leave  to  finish  the 
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piece  before  be  died,  which  was  granted  himi  and  a  guard 
set  upon  him  to  prevent  bis  escape.     As  soon  as  the  pic- 
ture was  delivered  into  his  hands,  he  took  a  brush,  and 
dipping  it  into  a  sort  of  stuff  ready  for  that  purpose,  daubed 
the  picture  all  over  with  it,  so  that  nothing  of  the  crucifix 
could  be  seen.     This  made  his  holiness  stark  mad^  and  he 
swore,  that  Giotto  should  be  put  to  the  most  cruel  death, 
unless  be  drew  another  equal  to  the  former;  if  so,  he 
would  not  only  give  him  his  life,  but  also  an  ample  reward 
in  money.     Giotto,  as  he  had  reason,  desired  this  under 
the  pope^s  signet,  that  he  might  not  be  in  danger  of  a 
second  repeal.     This  was  granted  to  him;  and  taking  a 
wet  spunge,  he  wiped  off  all  the  varnish  he  had  daubed  on 
^be  pfictiire,  so  that  the  crucifix  appeared  the  same  in  all 
"respects  as  it  did  before.     Upon  this,  the  pope  remitted 
•his  punishment.  '  And  they  say,  that  this  crucifix  is  the 
original,  from  which  the  most  famous  crucifixes  in  Europe 
•mre  drawn."  * 

GIOVIO.     SeeJOVIUS. 

GIRALDI  (LiLio  Gregorio),  in  Latin  Gyraldus,  an 
ingenious  and  learned  Italian  critic,  was  bom  at  Ferrara 
in  1479,  of  an  ancient  and  reputable  family.  He  learned 
the  Latin  tongue  and  polite  literature  under  Baptist  Gua- 
tini ;  and  afterwards  the  Greek  at  Milan  under  Demetrius 
<7halcondyles.  He  retired  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Al- 
bert Picus,  prince  of  Carpi,  and  of  John  Francis  Picus, 
prince  of  Mirandula;  and,  having  by  their  means  access 
to  a  large  and  well-furnished  library,  he  applied  himself 
intensely  to  study.  He  afterwards  went  to  Modena,  and 
thence  to  Rome,  but  being  unfortunately  in  this  city  when 
It  was  plundered  by  the  soldiers  of  Charles  V.  in  1527,  he 
lost  his  all  in  the  general  ruin ;  and  soon  after  bis  patron 
cardinal  Rangone,  with  whom  he  had  lived  some  time.  H# 
ifvas  then  obliged  to  shelter  himself  in  the  house  of  the 
prince  of  Mirandula,  a  relation  of  the  great  Picus,  but  bad 
the  misfortune  to  lose  this  protector  in  1533,  who  was 
^assassinated  in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  nephew.  Gi* 
taldi  was  at  that  time  so  a£9icted  with  the  gout,  that  he 
bad  great  difficulty  to  save  himself  from  the  hands  of  the 
conspirators,  and  lost  all  which  he  had  acquired  since  the 
racking  of  Rome.  He  then  returned  to  his  own  country, 
mad  lived  at  Ferrara,  where  he  found  a  refuge  from  lus 
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misfortunes.  The  gout,  which  he  is  said  to  have  heightened 
by  intemperance,  tormented  him  so  for  the  six  or  seven 
last  years  of  his  life,  that,  as  he  speaks  of  himself,  he 
might  be  said  rather  to  breathe  than  to  live.  He  was  such 
a  cripple  in  his  hands  and  feet,  that  he  was  incapable  of 
moving  himself.  He  made,  however,  what  use  he  could 
of  intervals  of  ease,  to  read,  and  even  write :  and  many  of 
his  books  were  composed  in  those  intervals.  He  died  at 
length  of  this  malady  in  1552 ;  and  was  interred  in  the  ca** 
thedral  of  Ferrara,  where  an  epitaph,  composed  by  him- 
self, was  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

His  works  consist  of  seventeen  productions,  which  were 
first  printed  separately ;  but  afterwards  collected  and  pub* 
lished  in  2  vols,  folio,  at  Basil  1580,  and  at  Leyden  1696. 
The  most  valued  pieces  among  them  are,  ^^  Historia  de 
Deis  Gentium,'* — "  Historic  Poetarum  tam  Grsecorum 
quam  Latinorum  Dialogi  decem,'* — and,  **  Dialog!  duo  de 
Poetis  nostrorum."  The  first  of  these  books  b  one  of  the 
last  he  composed,  and  full  of  profound  erudition.  The 
other  two,  which  make  up  the  history  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  poets,  are  written  with  gpreat  exactness  and  judg- 
ment. Vossius  speaks  highly  of  this  work,  as  the  produc- 
tion of  great  judgment  and  learning,  as  well  as  industry^ 
and  observes,  that  though  his  professed  design  is  to  collect 
memoirs  concerning  their  persons,  characters,  and  writ- 
ings in  general,  yet  he  has  occasionally  interspersed  many 
things,  regarding  the  art  of  poetry,  which  may  be  useful 
to  those  who  intend  to  cultivate  it.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in<* 
deed,  would  persuade  us,  though  not  very  consbtently^ 
that  nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than  the  judgment 
he  passes  on  the  poets  he  treats  of:  for  in  another  place  he 
allows  all  the  works  of  Giraldus  to  be  very  good,  and  that 
no  man  knew  better  how  to  temper  learning  with  judgment^ 

There  is  a  work  also  by  Giraldus,  *^  De  annis  &  mensi-^ 
bus,  cseterisque  temporis  partibus,  una  cum  Kalendario 
Romano  &  Grseco^*'  written  with  a  view  to  the  reformation 
of  the  kalendar,  which  was  afterwards  effected  by  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  about  1582.  There  are  likewise  among  hia 
works  a  few  poems,  the  principal  of  which  is  entitled^ 
^^  Epistola  in  qua  agitur  de  incommodis,  quse  in  direptiouQ 
Urbana  passus  est ;  ubi  item  est  quasi  catalogus  suorum^ 
amicorum  Poetarum,  &  del|eatur  interitus  Herculis  Cardi- 
nalis  Rangonis."  This  poem  is  annexed  to  the  Florentine 
edition  of  the  two  dialogues  concerning  his  contemporary 
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poets ;  and  contains  a  curious  literary  history  of  that  time. 
To  other  praises  bestowed  upon  Giraidus  by  authors  of  the 
first  name,  we  may  add  that  of  Casaubon,  who  calls  him, 
'^  vir  solide  doctus,  &  in  scribendo  accuratus,'*  a  man 
solidly  learned  and  an  accurate  writer.  Thuanus  says, 
that  ^^  he  was  excellently  skilled  in  the  Greek  and  Latia 
tongues,  in  polite  literature,  and  in  antiquity,  which  he 
bas  illustrated  in  several  works ;  and  that,  though  highly 
deserving  a  better  fate,  he  struggled  all  his  life  with  ill- 
health  and  ill-fortune."*  His  books  he  bequeathed  to  his 
relatives  John  Baptist  Giraldi  and  Pasetius.^ 

GIRALDI  (John  Baptist  Cintio),  an  Italian  poet,  of 
the  same  family  with  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Ferrara 
in  1504.     His  father,  being  a  man  of  letters,  took  great 
care  of  bis  education  ;  and  placed  him  under  Cslio  CaU 
cagnini,  to  study  the  languages  and  philosophy.     He  made 
an  uncommon  progress,  and  then  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  physic ;  in  which  faculty  he  was  afterwards  a  doc- 
tor.    At  2 1  years  of  age,  he  was  employed  to  read  publie 
lectures  at  Ferrara  upon  physic  and  polite  literature.     la 
1542,  the  duke  of  Ferrara  made  him  his  secretary;  which 
office  he  held  till  the  death  of  that  prince  in  1558.     He 
was  continued  in  it  by  his  successor :  but  envy  having  done 
him  some  ill  offices  with  his  master,  he  was  obliged  to  quit 
the  court.     He  left  the  city  at  the  same  time,  and  removed 
with  his  family  to  Mondovi  in  Piedmont;  where  he  taught 
the  belles  lettres  publicly  for  three  years.     He  then  went 
to  Turin  ;  but  the  air  there  not  agreeing  with  his  constitu- 
tion, he  accepted  the  professorship  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia ; 
which  the  senate  of  Milan,  hearing  of  his  being  about  to 
remove,  and  apprized  of  his  great  merit,  freely  offered 
faim.     This  post  he  filled  with  great  repute ;  and  afterwards 
obtained  a  place  in  the  academy  of  that  town.     It  was  here 
he  got  the  name  of  Cintio,  which  he  retained  ever  after^ 
and  put  in  the  title-page  of  his  books.     The  gout,  which 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  beginning  to  attack  him  se- 
verely, he  returned  to  Ferrara ;  thinking  that  his  native  air 
might  afford  him  relief.     But  he  was  hardly  settled  there^ 
when  he  grew  extremely  ill ;  and,  after  languishing  about 
three  months,  died  in  1573. 

His  works  are  all  written  in  Italian,  except  some  orations, 
spoken  upon   extraordinary  occasions,   in   Latin.    They 
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consist  chiefly  of  tragedies :  a  collection  of  which  was  pub^ 
lished  at  Venice  1583,  in  8vo,  by  his  son  Celso  Giraldi ; 
who,  in  his  dedication  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  takes  occar 
>ion  to  observe,  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  five  sons,  and 
the  only  one  who  survived  his  father.    There  are  also  some 
prose  works  of  Giraldi:  one  particularly  upon  comedy^ 
tragedy,  and  other  kinds  of  poetry,  which  was  printed  a^ 
Venice  by  himself  in  1554,  4to.     Some  make  no  scruple 
to  rank  him  among  the  best  tragic  writers  that  Italy  ha^ 
produced  ;  but  perhaps  the  work  by  which  he  now  is  best 
known  is  his  '^  Hecatommiti,''  an  hundred  novels  in  th^ 
manner  of  Boccaccio,  which  have  been  frequently  printec^. 
There  is  a  scarce  volume  of  his  poems  printed  at  Ferrarfi 
in  1537,  at  the  close  of  which  i$  a  treatise, of  Caelio  Calr 
cagnini,  <<  De  Imiutione,''  addressed  to  Giraldi.* 
GIRALDUS  CAMBRENSIS.    See  BARRY. 
GIRARD  (Gabriel),  an  ingenious  French  writer,  waf 
bom  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne  in  1678,.  and  educated  for 
the  church.     In  bis  youth  he  had. a  canonry  in  the  Golle>- 
giltte  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Monferrand,  but  resigned 
it  to  one  of  his  brothers,  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  gp 
to  Paris  and  devote  his  time  to  literary  pursuits.    Ther^ 
by  the  interest  of  some  friends  he  was  made  almoner  to  the 
duchess  of  Berri,  daughter  of  the  regent,,  and  also  obp 
tained  the  place  of  king's  interpreter  for  the  Sclavoniaa 
And  Russian  languages.     In^  1744  he  was  admitted  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  academy.     He  di^d  Feb.  4,  1748.     The 
.Work  by  which  he  is  best  known,  and  to  which  indeed  hp 
chiefly  owed  his  reputation  in  France,  is  his  "  Synonymes 
Fran9ais,"  12mo,  of  which  a  new  edition,  with  some  post- 
humous pieces  by  Gira^d,  was  published  by  M.  Beauzie  ia 
1769,  2  vols.  12mo.     No  grammatical  work  was  ever  more 
popular  in  France,  nor  more  useful  in  de&ning  the  precise 
meaning  of  words  apparently  synonymous ;  and  the  ele^ 
gance  and  moral  tendency  of  the  examples  he  produces 
have  been  much  admired.     The  abb6  Roubaud  has  since 
published   *^  Les  Nouveaux  Synonymes  Fran^ais,''  1786^ 
4  vols.  8vO,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  supplement  to 
Girard.     Our  author  published  also  a  grammar  under  the 
title  of  ^^  Les  vrais  principes  de  la  langue  Fran^ais,''  2 
vols.  12mo,  far  inferior  in  ingenuity  to  his  former,  and 
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full  of  metaphysical  whims  on  the  theory  of  language,  not 
unmixed  with  those  infidel  principles  which  were  in  his 
time  beginning  to  be  propagated.  * 

GIRTIN  (Thomas)^  an  ingenious  young  landscape- 
painter,  was  born  Feb.  18,  1773,  and  received  his  first  in«» 
structions  from  Mr.  Fisher,  a  drawing-master  in  Aldersgate- 
Btreet,  and  was,  for  a  short  time,  the  pupil  of  Mr.  Dayes. 
He  early  made  nature  his  model ;  but  the  first  master  that 
struck  bis  attention  forcibly  was  Canaletti,  and,  in  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  sedulously  studied  the  colouring 
of  Rubens.  He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  custom  of 
drawing  upon  cartridge-paper ;  by  which  means  he  avoided 
that  spotty,  glittering  glare  so  common  in  drawings  made 
on  white  paper ;  and  some  of  his  later  productions  have  as 
forcible  and  spirited  an  effect  as  an  oil- picture,  and  are 
more  clear.  In  his  first  manner  he  made  the  outline  with 
a  p^n,  l^ut  afterwards  did  away  that  hard  outline,  which 
gives  so  edgy  an  effect  to  drawings  that  are  not,  in  other 
respects,  destitute  of  merit ;  and,  having  first  given  his 
general  forms  with  Indian  ink,  finished  his  work  by  putting 
on  his  different  tints.  This,  if  judiciously  managed,  is 
certainly  a  great  improvement  in  the  art.  It  has  been 
said,  that  he  made  great  use  of  the  rule,  and  produced 
some  of  his  most  forcible  ^ects  by  trick,  but  this  was  not 
the  case.  His  eye  was  peculiarly  accurate;  and  by  that 
he  formed  his  judgment  of  proportions.  Whoever  inspected 
his  pallet  would  find  it  covered  with  a  greater  variety  of 
tints  than  almost  any  of  his^  contemporaries  employed. 
Mr.  Moore  was  his  ficst  patron,  and  with  him  he  went  ^  a 
tour  into  Scotland.  The  prospects  he  saw  in  that  country 
gave  that  wildness  of  imagery  to  the'scenery  of  his  draw« 
ings  by  which  they  are  so  pre-eminently  distinguished.. 
He  also  went  with  Mr.  Moore  to  Peterborough,  Lichfield, 
und  Lincoln ;  and,  indeed,  to  many  other  places  remark* 
able  for  their  rich  sqenery,  either  in  nature  or  architecture. 
That  gentleman  had  a  drawing  that  Girtin  made  of  Exeter 
cathedral,  which  was  principally  coloured  on  the  spot 
where  it  was  drawn ;  for  he  was  so  uncommonly  indefieaiga* 
ble,  that,  when  he  had  made  a  sketch  of  any  place,  he 
never  wished  to  quit  it  until  he  had  riven  it  all  the  proper 
tints.  He  was  early  noticed  by  lord  Harewood,  Mr.  Laa» 
calles^  and  Dr.  Monro  i  in  whose  collections  are  some  of 
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those  fine  specimens  of  the  arts  by  the  study  of  which  he 
fbnned  his  taste.  The  doctor  has  in  his  possession  some  of 
his  earliest,  and  .many  of  his  finest,  drawings.  He  painted  ' 
two  pictures  in  oil ;  the  first  was  a  view  in  Wales,  which 
was  exhibited,  and  much  noticed,  in  1801 ;  aiid  the  se- 
cond, the  panorama  view  of  London,  which  was  exhibited 
in  Spring-gardens.  About  twelve  months  before  his  death 
be  went  to  France,  where  he  staid  till  May.  His  last,  and 
indeed  his  best,  drawings  were  the  views  of  Paris,  which 
were  purchased  by  lord  Essex,  and  from  which  aqua-tinta 
prints  by  other  artists  have  since  been  made.  This  pro- 
mising young  artist  died  Nov.  9,  1802,  of  an  asthmatic 
disorder,  which  Mr.  Edwards  seems  to  attribute  to  irregu- 
larity. * 

GIRY  (Lewis),  advocate  to  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
and  to  the  council,  and  member  of  the  French  academy, 
was  bom  at  Paris  in  1596.  His  abilities  and  probity  re- 
commended him  to  some  very  honourable  employments,  and 
he  particularly  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  cardinal  Mazarin. 
He  was  author  of  the  following  translations  :  <^  Dialogues 
des  Orateurs,**  4to.;  "  TApologie  de  Socrate;"  "  PHist. 
8acr6e  de  Sulpice  Severe ;"  **  TApologetique  de  Tertul- 
lien,'*  for  which  he  was  received  into  the  academy ;  **  la 
Oit6  de  Dieu,  de  St  Augustin,"  1  vol,  4to. ;  **  Epitres 
Choisies  de  St.  Augustin,''  5  vols.  12mo.  He  died  in  1665, 
at  Paris.  His  son,  Francis,*  who  was  provincial  of  the 
Minim  order,  gained  great  reputation  by  some  devotional 
works;  but  deserves  little  cifedit  for  his  principal  publica- 
tion, *'  Les  Vies  des  Slints,^'  fol.  which  although  esteemed 
for  its  piety,  is  full  of  iables,  and  far  from  accurate  as  to 
facts.  P^  Raffron,  of  the  same  order,  has  written  his  life, 
12mo.* 

GLABER  (Rodolph),  a  Benedictine  monk,  first  of  St. 
Oermaine  d^Auxerre,  and  afterwards  of  Cluni,  and  a  man 
of  superstitious  credulity,  flourished  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, and  wrote  a  "  Chronicle  or  History  of  France,"  in 
the  Latin  language.  It  consists  of  five  books,  of  which  the 
first  relates  to  the  events  of  the  monarchy  previously  to 
Hugh  Capet,  and  the  four,  subsequent  ones  to  those  foU 
lomng  it,  as  far  down  as  1046.  This  work  is  defective  as 
s  compositioa,  and,  at  the  ^ame  time,  full  of  fabulous 

* 
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putation  of  legal  Ability  for  which  his  family  had  long  bee» 
distinguished.  When  he  had  been  a  barrister  of  some 
years  standing,  he  was  elected  recorder  of  Plymouth,  and 
burgess  for  that  place  in  several  parliaments.  In  the  5tfa 
of  Charles  I.  he  was  Lent  reader  of  his  inn,  and  in  Mzy 
16 39  was  made  serjeant  at  law.  Being  chosen  speaker  if 
the  parliament  which  assembled  in  April  1640,  he  shewed 
himself  more  active  in  the  king's  cause,  than  formerly, 
when  he  joined  in  the  common  clamour  against  the  prero* 
gative.  In  August  1641,  being  then  one  of  the  king's 
Serjeants,  he  received  the  ^onour  of  knighthood;  and 
when  his  majesty  was  obliged  to  leave  the  parliament,  sir 
John  followed  him  to  Oxford.  In  1645,  being  accused  a» 
a  delinquent,  or  adherent  to  the  king,  he  was  deprived  of 
bis  seat  in  parliament,  and  afterwards  committed  to  prison^ 
in  which  he  remained  until  1648,  when  he  made  a  com- 
position with  the  usurping  powers.  After  the  restoration 
be  was  made  king's  serjeant  again,  and  would  have  probably 
attained  promotion  had  he  not  died  soon  after,  on  Oct.  2^ 
1661.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Broad  Hiuton  in 
Wiltshire,  the  manor  of  which  he  had  bought  some  yean 
before.  His  works  consist  chiefly  of  speeches  and  argu- 
ments, most  of  which  are  in  Rushworth's  ^<  Collections.'^ 
His  ^^  Reports  of  Cases  of  controverted  Elections,*'  were 
published  in  1775,  by  John  Topham,  esq.* 

GLANVIL  (John),  a  grandson  of  thr^  preceding,  was 
born  at  Broad  Hinton  in  1664,  and  became  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  a  commoner  of  Trinity-college,  Oxford.  He 
studied  law  afterwards  in  Lincoln's-inn,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar.  He  is  known  by  some  miuor  poems,  the  best 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Nichols's  Cpllection.  He 
made  the  first  English  translation  of  Fontenelle's  *^  Plu- 
rality of  Worlds."     He  died  at  Broad  Hinton  in  1735.* 

GLANVIL  (Joseph),  a  distinguished  writer,  was  born 
in  1636,  at  Plymouth  in  Devonshire,  where  he  probably 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  his  education,  and  was  en- 
tered at  Exeter-college,  Oxford,  April  19,  1652.  He  was 
placed  under  Samuel  Conant,  au  eminent  tutor,  and  hav- 
ing made  great  proficiency  in  his  studies,  he  proceeded 
B.  A.  Oct.  U,  1655.  The  following  year,  he  removed  to 
Lincoln- college,  probably  upon  some  view  of  preferment 

1  Prince's  WorUiiei  of  OeTon.*— Atlu  Ox.  yol.  I  l.-^FuUer*!  Worthiei.-*-Lloyd*ft 
MemoM^t,  fol.  5S5. 
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Taking  the  degree  of  M.  A.  June  29,  ,16589  he  assumed 
th#  priestly  office,  according  to  the  forms  used  by  the  sec- 
taries at  that  time,  and  became  chaplain  to  Francis  Rouse, 
€8q.  then  made  provost  of  Eton-college,  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  designed  for  one  of  his  house  of  lords.     Had  this 
patron  lived  a  little  longer,  Glanvii's  expectations  would, 
410  doubt,  have  been  fully  answered ;  since  according  to 
Wood,  he  entirely  complied  with  the  principles  of  the 
then  prevailing  party,  to  whom  his  very  prompt  pen  must 
needs  have  been  serviceable.     But  Rouse  dying  the  same 
year,  be  returned  to  his  college  in  Oxford,  and  pursued 
his  studies  there  during  the  subsequent  distractions  in  the 
state.     About  this  time,  he  became  acquainted  with  Mr. 
Richard  Baxter,  who  entertained  a  great  opinion  of  hit 
genius,  and  continued  his  respect  for  him  after  the  restor* 
ation,  when  they  espoused  different  causes.     The  friend« 
ship  was  equally  warm  on   Glanvil's  side,  who,  Sept  3, 
1661,  addressed  an  epistle  to  his  fqend,  professing  him-* 
self  to  be  an  admirer  of  his  preaching  and  writings;  be 
also  offered  to  write  something  in  his  defence,  but  yielded 
to  his  advice,  not  to  sacrifice  his  views  of  preferment  to 
their  friendship. 

Accordingly,  he  had  the  prudence  to  take  a  different 
method ;  and  turning  his  thoughts  to  a  subject  not  only 
inoffensive  in  itself,  but  entirely  popidar  at  that  time,  viz. 
a  defence  of  experimental  philosophy  against  the  notional 
way  of  Aristotle  and  the  schools,  he  published  it  this  year, 
ttnder  the  title  of  '*  The  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  or  con- 
fidence in  opinions,  manifested  in  a  discourse  of  the  short- 
ness and  uncertainty  of  our  knowledge  and  its  causes,  with 
some  refiections  on  Peripateticism,  and  an  apology  for 
philosophy,"  1661,  8vo.  These  meetings,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  Royal  Society,  were  much  frequented  at  this  time^ 
and  encouraged  by  learned  men  of  all  persuasions ;  and 
this  small  discourse  introduced  him  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  literary  world  in  a  very  favourable  light.  He  had  an 
opportunity  of  improving  by  the  weakness  of  an  antagonist, 
whom  he  answered  in  an  appendi^c  to  a  piece  called 
**  Scepsis  Scientifica,  or  confessed  ignorance  the  way  to 
science,  in  an  Essay  on  the  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,  and 
confident  opinion,"  1665,  4to.  Our  author  dedicated  this 
piece  to  the  royal  society,  in  terms  of  the  highest  respect 
for  that  institution ;  and  the  society  being  theti  in  a  state 
ff  infancy,  and  having  many  enemies,  as  mig^ht  be  ex- 
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pected  in  an  undertaking  which  seemed  to  tbreatetl  the 
ruin  of  the  old  way  of  philosophizing  in  the  schools^  the 
**  Scepsis'*  was  presented  to  the  council  by  lord  Brereton, 
at  a  meeting,  Dec.  7,  1664;  when  his  lordship  also  pro- 
posed the  author  for  a  member,  and  he  was  elected  accord- 
ingly in  that  month. 

In  1663,  the  house  of  John  Mumpesson  of  Tedworth,  in 
Wiltshire,  being  disturbed  by  the  beating  of  a  drum  in- 
visibly every  night,  our  author  turned  his  thoughts  to  that 
subject,  and  in  1666  printed,  in  4to,  ^^  Some  philosophi- 
cal considerations,  touching  the  being  of  Witches  and 
Witchcraft."  In  this  piece  he  defended  the  possibility  of 
witchcraft,  which  drew  him  into  a  controversy  that  ended 
only  with  his  life :  during  the  course  of  it,  be  proposed  to 
confirm  his  opinion  by  a  collection  of  several  narratives 
relating  to  it.  But  as  he  held  then  a  correspondence  with 
Mr.  Boyle,  that  genf^leman,  observing  with  how  much 
warmth  the  dispute  Was  carried  on,  gave  him  many  cau* 
tions  about  managing  so  tender  a  subject ;  and  hinted  to 
bim,  that  the  credit  of  religion  might  suffer  by  weak  argu- 
ments upon  such  topi  cs.  In  answer  to  which,  Glanvil  pro- 
fesses himself  much  obliged  for  those  kind  admonitions^ 
and  promises  to  be  exceeding  careful  in  the  choice  of  his 
relations  t  however,  be  made  a  shift  to  pick  out  no  less 
than  twenty-six  modern  relations,  besides  that  of  Mr. 
Murapesson's  drummer.  They  were  not,  however,  printed 
till  after  his  death,  in  a  piece  entitled  "  Sadducismus 
Triumphans,  in  two  parts ,^'  1681,  9yo;  and  again  in  1682, 
with  large  additions,  by  Dr.  Henry  More,  the  editor  of 
both  editions ;  to  whom  our  aiithf3r  had  addressed  a  letter 
on  the  subject  t  and  in  un  appendix  to  the  first  part  con- 
cerning the  possibility  of  apparitions,  there  is  added  an 
account  of  the  nature  of  &  spirit,  translated  by  our  author, 
from  the  two  last  chaptei-s  of  Morels  '*  Enchiridion  Meta- 
physicum." 

His  defence  of  the  royal  society  having  procured  him 
many  friends,  aoiP«e  of  them  obtained  for  him  the  rectory 
of  the  abbey  chrircVi  at  Bath^  into  which  he  was  inducted 
June  the  same  year,  1666.  From  this  time  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  th.At  citv  ;  and,  continuing  on  all  occasions  to 
testify  his  ze^J  for  the  new  philosophy,  by  exploding  Aris- 
totle, be  wa^  i  desired  to  make  a  visit  to  Mr.  Robert  Crosse^ 
vicar  of  Cb  .ew,  near  Pensford,  in  Somersetshire,  a  great 
aealot  for  tj:  le  old  established  way  of  teaching  in  the  schoola^ 
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Our  anthor  accepted  the  invitation,  and  going  to  Pensford 
in  1677,  happened  to  come  into  the  room  just  as  the  vicar 
was  entertaining  his  company  with  the  praises  of  Aristotle 
and  his  philosophy.  After  their  first  civilities  were  paid^ 
he  went  on  with  his  discourse,  and,  applying  himself  to 
Mr.  Glanvily  treated  the  royal  society  and  modern  philo- 
sophers with  some  contempt.  Glanvil,  not  expecting  so 
sudden  an  attack^  was  in  some  measure  surprized,  and 
did  not  answer  with  that  quickness  and  facility  as  he  other- 
wise might  probably  have  done.  But  afterwards,  both  in 
conversation  and  by  letters,  he  attacked  his  antagonist's 
assertion,  that  Aristotle  had  more  advantages  for  knowr 
ledge  than  the  royal  society,  or  all  the  present  age  had  or 
could  have,  because,  ^^  totam  peragravit  Asiam,*'  he  tra« 
veiled  over  all  Asia. 

Glanvil  likewise  laid  the  plan  of  a  ferther  defence  of  the 
royal  society;  but  bishop  Sprat's  history  of  it  being  then 
in  the  press,  he  waited  to  see  how  far  that  treatise  should 
anticipate  his  design.  Upon  its  publication,  in  1667^ 
finding  there  was  room  left  for  him,  he  pursued  his  reso- 
lution, and  printed  his  piece  the  following  year,  with  this 
title,  expressing  the  motives  of  writing  it :  <^  Plus  Ultras 
or  the  Progress  and  Advancement  of  Knowledge  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle,  in  an  account  of  some  of  the  most  re-? 
markable  late  improvements  of  practical  useful  learning, 
to  encourage  philosophical  endeavours,  occasioned  by  a 
conference  with  one  of  the  notional  way,"  1668,  12mo. 
In  some  parts  of  this  piece  he  treated  the  Somersetshire 
Vicar  with  rough  raillery,  and  this  the  vicar  returned,  in  a 
piece  which  was  denied  the  press  both  at  Oxford  and  Lon^ 
don,  for  its  scurrility.  Glanvil  somehow  obtaining  the 
contents,  printed  them  at  London,  with  proper  remarks  of 
bis  own,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Chew- Gazette,"  but  of 
these  there  were  only  100  taken  off,  and  those  dispersed  into 
private  hands,  in  order,  as  Glanvil  said,  that  Crosse's 
shame  might  not  be  made  public,  &c.  After  this  letter 
was  published,  Crosse  wrote  ballads  against  our  author  and 
the  royal  society;  while  other  wags  at  Oxford,  pleased 
with  the  controversy,  made  doggrel  ballads  on  them  both, 

This  affair  also  involved  Glanvil  in  a  scurrilous  dispute 
with  Henry  Stubbe,  who  was  then,  as  Wood  observes,  a 
summer  practitioner  at  Bath  ;  and  bearing  no  good-will  to 
the  proceedings  of  Glanvil,  took  Crosse's  part,  and  encou- 
raged him  to  write  against  the  virtuosi,  and  at  the  same 
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time  entered  the  lists  himself,  and  the  following  p^mphletjf 
passed  between  them.     1.  ^^  The  Plus  Ultra  reduced  to  a 
Nonplus,"  &c.  1670,  4to,  Stubbe.     2.  "  A  prefatory  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Henry  Stubbe,  the  doctor  of  Warwick,  where- 
in the  malignity,  &c.  of  his  Animadversions  are  discovered,*^ 
1671,   12mo,  Glanvil.     3.   <*  A  Preface  against  Ecebolius 
Glanvil,  F.  R.S.  subjoined  to  his  Reply,  &c.  Oxford,"  1671^ 
4to,  Stubbe.     The  doctor  also  fell  upon  his  antagonist,  in 
his  "Epistolary  Discourse  concerning  Phlebotomy,**  1671, 
4to;  upon  which  Glanvil  immediately  published  "A  farther 
Discovery  of  Mr.  Stubbe,  in  a  brief  reply  to  his  last  pam- 
phlet,*' 1671^   8vo,  to  which  was  added,  "  Ad  clerum  So- 
mersetensem  Epistola  IIPOl*nNH2I2l"     And  the  doctor 
among  other  things,  having  censured  the  new  philosophy,  a» 
tending  to  encourage  atheism  our  authorpublishedhis'^Phi- 
losophia  Pia,**  &c.  1671,  8vo,  which  closed  the  controversy. 
When,  however.  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon  entered  the  lists 
in  his  "  Letter  to  Peter  du  Moulin,'*  1663,  and  managed 
the  areument  with  more  candour  and  greater  knowledge^ 
Glanvil  chose  to  be  silent ;  because  not  willing  to  appear 
in  a  controversy  with  d  person,  as  he  says,  of  fame  and 
learning,  who  had  treated  him  with  so  much  civility,  and 
in  a  way  so  different  from  that  of  his  other  assailants. 
While  he  was  thus  pleading  the  cause  of  the  institution  in 
genera],  he  shewed  himself  no  unusefiil  member  in  respect 
to  the  particular  business  of  it.     The  society  having  given 
out  some  queries  to  be  made  about  mines,  our  author  com- 
municated a  paper  in  relation  to  those  of  Mendip  hills^ 
and  such  as  respect  the  Bath,  which  was  well  received^ 
ordered  to  be  registered,  and  afterwards  printed  in  their 
transactions. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  the  duties 
of  his  ministerial  function ;  on  the  contrary,  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  remarkably  by  his  discourses  from  the 
pulpit,  that  he  was  frequently  desired  to  preach  upon 
public  and  extraordinary  occasions,  and  several  of  these 
sermons  were  printed  in  a  collection  after  his  death.  But 
injustice  to  his  memory  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  one 
which  was  never  printed.  His  old  antagonist  Stubbe, 
going  from  Bath  on  a  visit  to  Bristol,  had  the  misfortune 
on  his  return  to  fall  from  his  horse  into  a  river,  which, 
Ithough  shallow,  proved  sufficient  to  drown  him :  his  corpse 
being  interred  in  the  abbey-church,  our  rector  paid  an 
Honourable  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  a  funeral  sermon  oo 
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tlie  occasioD.  He  also  wrote -an  **  Eisay  concerning 
JPreachiiig/'  for  the  use  of  a.  young  divine;. to  which  he 
added^  '*  A  seasonable  Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the 
plain  way  of  it.'*  This  was  chiefly  levelled  against,  that 
affectation  of  wit  and  fine  speaking  which  began  .then^to  be 
fashionable.  This  essay  was  published  in  I6789  and  the 
same  year  he  was  collated  by  his  majesty  to  a  prebend  in 
the  church  of  Worcester.  This  proaiotion  was  procured 
by  the .  marquis  of.  Worcester,  to  whom  his  wife  was  re- 
lated ;  and  it  was  the  more  easily  obtained,  as  he  had  been 
.chaplain  to  the  king  ever  since  1672  ;  in  which  year  he 
.Exchanged  the  vicarage  of  Frome  for  the  rectory  of  Street^ 
with  the  chapel  of  Walton  annexed,  in  Somersetshire,  an 
exchange  which  was  easily  accomplished,  since  both  the 
livings  were  in  the  patronage  of  sir  James  Thynne. 

He  published  a  great  number  of  tracts  besides  what  have 
been  mentioned.  Among  which  are,  1.  ^^  A  Blow  at  Mo- 
dern Sadducism,*V  &c.  1668,  to  which  was  added,  2.  **  A 
Relation  of  the  fancied  Disturbances  at  the  bouse  of  Mr. 
Mumpesson;"  as  also,  3.  ^*  Reflections  on  Drollery  and 
Atheism.*'  4.  '*  Palpable  Evidence  of  Spirits  and  Witch*- 
craft,*'  &c.  1668.  5.  "  A  Whip  for  the  Droll  Fidler  to 
the  Atheist^**  1668.  ^.  ^  Essays  on  several  important 
subjects  in  Philosophy  and  Religion,*'  1676,  4to.  7.  *^  An 
Essay  concerning  Preaching,**  1678,  8vo,  to  which  was 
added,  8.  **  A  seasonable  Defence  of  Preaching,  and  the 
plain  way  of  it.'*  9.  *^  Letters  to  the  Duchess  of  New* 
castle.*'  10.  Three  single  Sermons,  besides  four  printed 
.together,  under  the  title  of  *'  Seasonable  R^ections  and 
Discourses,  in  order  to  the  Conviction  and  Cure  of  the 
scoffing  Infidelity  of  a  degenerate  age.**  As  be  had  a 
lively  imagination,  and  a  flowing  style,  these  came  from 
him  verv  easily,  and  he  continued  the  exercise  of  bis  pen 
to  thejast;  the. press  having  scarcely  finished  his  piece 
entitled  ^^The  zealous  and  impartial  Protestant,"  &c.  1680^ 
when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  which  baffling  the  phy- 
siciah's  skill,  cut  him  off  in  the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  died 
at  Bath,  Nov.  4th,  1680,  about  the  age  of  forty-four. 
Miv  Joseph  Pleydel,  archdeacon  of  Chichester,  preached 
his  funeral  sermon,  when  his  corpse  was  interred  in  his 
own  parish  church,  where  a  decent  monument  and  inscrip- 
tion was  afterwards  dedicated  to  his  memory  by  Margaret 
Lis  widow,  sprung  from  the  Sqlwins  of  Gloucestershire. 
She  was  his  second  wife ;  but  he  had  00  issue  by  either. 

Vol,  3^VI.  C 
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Soon  after  bis  decease,  several  of  liis  sermons,  and 
other  pieces^  were  collected  and  published  with  the  title  of 
^<  Some  Discourses,  Sermons,  lind  Hemains/'  .1681,  4to, 
-by  Dr.  Heni^  Horneck,  who  tells  us  that  death  snatched 
-him  away,  when  the  learned  world  expected  some  of  his 
.greatest  ^t<^ropts  and  enterprizes.  Horneck  gave  a  large, 
and  apparently  very  jiist  character  of  Glanvil,  who  was  un- 
questionably a  man  of  learning  and  genius,  and  althougfa 
-be  retained  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  surmounted  many  of 
the  other  prejudices  of  bis  time.^ 

GLASS  (John),  a  Scotch  clergyman,  and  founder  of  a 
•ect,  was  bom  at  Dundee,  1638,  and  educated  in  tbe 
New-college,  at  St.  Andrew's^  where  he  took  his  degrees, 
mnd.was  settled  minbter  of  a  country  church,  near  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  In  1727  he  published  a  treatise  to 
prove  that  the  civil  establishment  of  religion  was  incon^ 
•sistent  with  Christianity,  for  which  be  was  deposed,  and 
became  the  father  of  a  new  sect,  called  from  him  Glassites; 
and  afterwards  >  from  another  leading  propagator,  Sande* 
taiajiians.  Some  account  of  their  tenets  will  be  given  under 
-the  article  Sandeman.  Glass  wrote  a  great  number  of 
controversiial  tracts,  which  have  been  published  at  Edinu 
burgh,  in  4  vols.  8vo.  He  died  at  Dundee,  in  177S,  aged 
seventy-five.^ 

GLASS  (John),  son  of  the  above,  was  born  at  Dundee, 
in  1725,  and  brought  up  a  surgeon,  in  which  capacity  he 
went  several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  but  not  liking 
bis  profession,  be  accepted  the  command  of  a  merchant** 
^hip  belonging  to  London,  and  engaged  in  the  trade  t6 
4be  Brazils.  Being  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  be 
published  in  1  voL  4to,  ^  A  Decription  of  Teneriffe,  with 
the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Portuguese  who  are 
settled,  there.''  In  1763  he  went  over  to  the  Brazils, 
•taking  along  with  him  bis  wife  and  daughter;  and  in  1765 
,setsaii»  for  London,  bringing  along  with  him  all  his  pn>- 
perty ;  but  just  when  the  ship  came  within  sight  of  the 
•coast  of  Ireland,  four  of  the  seamen  entered  into  a  con^- 
spiracy,  murdered  captain  Glass,  his  wife,  daughter,  the 
snate,  one  seaman,  and  two  boys.  These  miscreants, 
:liaving  loaded  their  boat  with  dollars,  sunk  the  ship,  and 
•landed  at  Ross,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Dublin,  wfaer^ 
:lliey  wiere  apprehended  and  executed  Oct.  17^4.* 

'  Gen.  IKct— Biog.  TJrit— Atk  0*.  toI  IL— Prioc«*8  WortWt* 
f  Pr«cfdiRf«dii.9ftlitoDic(.  t  Ibi4.     . 
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GLASSIUS  (Solomon),  ao  eminent  German  divine  and 
triUc,  was  l^orn  May  20,  1593,  at  Sonder$hau$eii,  ia 
Tburiogla»  and  after  some  education  under  a  private  tutor, 
was  sent  in  1612  to  Jen^,  where  be  was  admitted  tp  tb^ 
degree  of  D.  D.  and  was  made  professor  of  divinity.  Up 
.was  also  appointed  superintendent  of  the  eburcbes  ao^ 
schools  in  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  exercised  th^^ 
duties  of  these  offices  with  great  reputation.  He  died  alt 
Gotba  July  27,  \656,  His  principal  work  was  published 
in  1623,  4tO)  entitled  **  Philologia  Sacra,'"  which  is  pro- 
^pounced  by  Mosheim  and  Buddeus  to  hfi  extremely  useful 
for  the  interpretation  of  Scripture,  as  it  throws  much  light 
Upon  the  language  and  phraseology  of  the  inspired  writers. 
.*rbere  have  been  several  editions,  the  last  at  Leipsic,  in 
1776,  by  professor  Dathius,  under  the  title /' Philologia 
JSacra  his  temporibus  accommodata."  He  was  author,  like* 
wise»  of  **  Onomatologia  Messiac  Prophetica  ;*'  "  CbristOr 
logia  Mosaica  et  Davidica ;"'  '*  Exegesis  Evangeliori^m  et 
JEpistolarum,'"  and  some  other  pieces^' 

GLAUBER  (John  Rodolph),  a  celebrated  chemist  of 
Amsterdam,  and  called  the  Paracelsus  of  his  i^ge,  waS;  bora 
in  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
He  travelled  much  in  the  pursuit  of  chemical  knowledge^ 
and  collected,  many  secret  processes;  and  his  experinienta 
contributed  to  throw  much  light  on  the  composition  and 
analysis  of  the  metals,  inflammable  substancies,  and  salts* 
,ln  fact  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  the  labora* 
^tory.  He  did  not  always  see  the  proper  application  of  his 
pwa  experiments,  and  vainly  fancied  that  be  had  di/M)o* 
vered  the  panaces^  and  the  philosopher's  stone,  whick 
were  at  that  time  objects  of  pursuit;  and  the  disappoint- 
ineutof  many  persons  who  had  been  seduced  by  his  pro- 
mises, contributed  to  bring  the  art  pf  chemistry  into  eon*- 
tempt.  His  theory  is  full  of  obscurity;  but  bis  practice 
has  perhaps  been  misrepresented  by  those  who  listened  tQ 
iiis  vain  and  pompous  pretensions;  and  who  accuse  him  of 
a  dishonourable  traffick,  in  first  selling  his  secreta  to 
chemists  at^in  enormous  price,  of  again  disposing  of  them 
io  other  persons,  and  lastly,  of  making  them  public  in 
prderto  extend  bis  reputation,  Glauber  published  about 
twenty  treatises ;  in  some  of  which  he  appears  in  the  cha- 
xacter  of  pbysiciani  in  others  in^$t  of  an  adept  or  metal- 

*  Frthtri  Thtatrum.— Moreri«^*S«]ui  Ononast. 
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largist ;  in  the  latter  he  most  particularly  excelled.  How- 
ever, it  would  be  unjust  not  to  give  him  the  praise  of 
acuteness  of  mind,  of  facility  and  address  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  experiments,  and  of  extensive  chemical  know* 
ledge.  He  was  the  inventor  of  a  salt  which  to  this  day  re- 
tains his  name  in  the  shops  of  our  apothecaries.  The 
works  pf  Glauber  have  appeared  in  different  languages ; 
the  majority  of  editions  are  in  German,  some  in  Latin,  and 
others  in  French.  A  collection  of  the  whole  in  Latin  was 
pablrsbed  at  Francfort  in  1658,  in  8vo,  and  again  1659, 
in  4to.  An  English  translation  was  published  by  Christo«> 
pher  Pack,  London,  1689,  fol.* 

GLISSON  (Fhancis),  an  English  physician,  was  son  of 
William  Glinson,  of  Rampisham,  in  Dorsetshire,  and  grand- 
'Son  of  Walter  Glisson,  of  the  city  of  Bristol.  He  appears 
to  have  been  born  in  1596.  Where  he  learned  the  first 
Tudiments  of  his  grammar  is  not  known ;  but  he  was  ad- 
mitted June  18,  1617,  of  Caius  college,  in  Cambridge^ 
apparently  with  a  view  to  physic.  He  first,  however,  went 
through  the  academical  courses  of  logic  and  philosophy, 
and  proceeded  in  arts,  in  which  he  took  both  degrees,  that 
of  B.  A.' in  1620,  and  of  M.  A.  in  1624;  and  being  chosen 
fellow  of  his  college,  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,- 
Oct.  25,  1627.  From  this  time  he  applied  himself  partic^* 
cularly  to  the  study  of  medicine,  and  took  his  doctor^s  de- 
gree at  Cambridge  in  1634,  and  was  appointed  regiuspro*> 
lessor  of  physic  in  the  room  of  Ralph  Winterton ;  which* 
office  he  held  forty  years.  But  not  chusing  to  reside  con- 
stantly at  Cambridge,  he  offered  himself,  and  was  admitted 
candidate  of  the  college  of  physicians,  London,  in  1634,- 
aud  was  elected  fellow.  Sept  30,  the  ensuing  year. 
-  In  the  study  of  his  art,  he  had  always  set  the  immortal' 
Harvey  before  him  as  a  pattern  ;  and  treading  in  his  steps, 
he  was  diligent  to  improve  phjrsic  by  anatomical  dissections 
8Jid  observations.  In  1639  he  was  appointed  to  read  Dr. 
Edward  Watt's'  lecture,  and  in  executing  that  office,  made 
several  new  discoveries  of  great  use  in  establishing  a  ra* 
tional  practice  of  physic;  but  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
.  Gtvil  wars,  he  retired  to  Colchester,  and  followed  the  bii- 
ainess  of  his  profession  with  great  repute  in  those  times  of 
.public  cOnfiasion.     He  was  thus  employed  during  theme* 

I  RcM't  Cyclo|NMlia|  from  £loy>i  Diet,  Hist. 
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morable  siege  and  surrender  of  that  city  to  tbe  rebels  in 
164S ;  and  resided  there  some  time  after. 

Amidst  his  practice  be  still  prosecuted  his  anatohiical 
researches,  and  from  observations  made  in  this  way  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  rickets  in  1650,  in  which  he 
shewed  how  the  viscera  of  such  as  had  died  of  that  disorder 
were  aflPected*'^.  This  was  the  more  interesting,  as  the 
rickets  had  been  then  first  discovered  in  the  counties  of 
Dorset  and  Somerset,  only  about  fifteen  years  before.  In 
this  treatise  he  had  the  assistance  of  two  of  his  colleagues, 
Dr«  George  Bate,  and  Dr.  Ahasuerus  Regemorter;  and 
these  with  other  fellows  of  the  college,  requesting  him  to 
communicate  to  the  public  some  of  his  anatomical  lectures 
which  had  been  read  before  them,  he  drew  those  up  in  a 
continued  discourse,  printed  with  the  title  ^*  Anatomia 
Hepatis,'*  Lond.  1654,  which  brought  him  into  the  highest 
esteem  among  the  faculty,  and  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
electors  of  the  college  the  year  following,  and  was  after* 
wards  president  for  several  years.  He  published  other 
pieces  besides  those  already  mentioned;  viz.  i.  **  De 
Lymph&eductis  nuper  repertis,"  Amst.  1659,  with  thel 
**  Anatomica  prolegomena  &  Anatomia  Hepatis.^*  2.  **  De 
nature  sub^itantia  energetica,  seu  de  via  vitse  nature 
ejusque  tribus  primis  facultatibus,**  &c.  Lond.  1672,  4to. 
His  last  work  was  a  ^^  Treatise  of  the  Stomach  and  Intes«i 
tines,"  printed  at  Amsterdam  in  1677,  not  long  before  his 
death,  which  happened  that  year  in  the  parish  of  St.  Bride, 
London,  in  his  eighty-first  year. 

Wood  obs'erves,  that  he  died  much  lamented,  as  a  per<« 
son  to  whose  learned  lucubrations  and  deep  disquisitions 
in  physic  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  remoter  kingdoms, 
owe  a  particular  respect  and  veneration,  and  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  exceeded  in  judgment  and  accuracy  by  none  of 
the  English  anatomisu,  who  followed  the  steps  of  Harvey. 
Boerhaave  terms  him  ^^  omnium  anatomicornm  exactissi- 
mus,"  and  Haller  speaks  in  praise  of  all  his  writings.     Se- 


•  The  title  of  it  it,  *<  De  lUchitide; 
five  morbo  puerili  qui  vulgo  tbe  Rickets 
4icitQr,'*  Lood.  1650.  But  though 
tbit  db^mid  «••  then  ipodern^  yet  a 
tr^atite  bad  beep' published  before  tbit 
of  a|r  a'Uihor,  in  1645,  8to,  by  Or. 
WbifUer,  aftcrwardt  ptetident  of  the 
college,  witU  tbe  title  of  *<  Ptsdo- 
tptaocboostcocace/'  from  tbe  viscera 


being  judged  to  be  the  parts  princi* 
pally  affected,  lo  which  opinion  Kt 
was  followed  by  our  author;  but  tba 
eaute  and  nature  of  the  disorder  was 
better  explained  afterwards  by  Dr, 
John  Mayow,  in  a  small  treatise  pub- 
lished npoo  it  ia  1668, 12mO|  and  agai« 
io  1681. 
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vera]  of  his  origmal  manuscripts^  wbicb  y^re  in  sir  Hans 
Sloane's  possession^  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.' 

GLOUCESTER.     See  ROBERT  OF. 

GLOVER  (RiCHAa-D),  an  English  poet,  tfa^  son^  of  Riv 
chard  Glover,  a  Hamburgh  merchant  in  London^  was  bbrh 
in  St.  MartinVlane,  Cannon-street,  in  17 1 2.  Being  pro* 
bably  intended  for  trade,  he  received  no  other  education 
than  what  the  school  of  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  afforded,  which 
he  was  afterwards  induced  to  improve  by  an  ardent  love  of 
learning,  and  a  desire  to  cultivate  his  poetical  talents  ac- 
cording to  the  purest  models.  His  poetical  efforts  were 
very  early,  for  in  his  sixteenth  year  he  wrote  a  poem  to 
the  memory  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  which  was  supposed  id 
have  merit  enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  the  view  of  that 
celebrated  author's  philosophy,  published  in  1728,  by  Dr*, 
Henry  Pemberton.  This  physician,  a  man  of  much  sci-^ 
ence,  and  of  son>e  taste,  appears  to  have  been  warmly  at- 
tached to  the  interests  of  our  young  poet,  and  at  n  tim^ 
when  t^ere  were  few  regular  vehicles  of  praise  or  criticism^ 
toot  every  opportunity  of  encouraging  his  efforts,  and  ap-r 
prizing  the  nation  of  this  new  addition  to  its  literary  ho- 
nours. 

At  the  usual  period  Glover  became  engaged  in  th(i 
Hamburgh  trade,  but  continued  his  attachment  to  Iitera<< 
ture  and  the  muses,  and  was,  says  Dr.  Warton,  one  of  the 
/  \^' best  and  most  accurate  Greek  scholars  of  his  time.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  life  of  Green,  that  he  published  *•  Th6 
Spleen"  of  that  poet,  in  which  he  is  complimented  on  ac*. 
count  of  bis  study  of  the  ancient  Greek  poets,  and  his  Wi^ 
to  emulate  their  fame.  Green  had  probably  seen  some  part 
of  "  Leonidas,'*  which  was  begun  when  he  was  young, 
and  had  been  submitted  in  specimens  to  many  of  his  friends. 
This  poem  was  first  published  in  1737,  in  a4to  volume,  con- 
sisting of  nine  books.  Its  reception  was  highly  flattering,  for* 
in  this  and  the  following  year  it  passed  through  three  edi- 
tions. It  was  dedicated  to  lord  Cobham,  one  of  hts  early  pa-» 
trons,  and  whom,  it  is  supposed,  he  furnished  with  many  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Stowe,  now  erased.  It  was  also  strongly 
recommended  by  such  of  that  nobleman's  political  friends 
as  were  esteemed  the  arbiters  of  taste.  Lord  Lyttelton,  in 
the  periodical  paper  called  ^*  Common  Sense,"  praise^  it 

1  Gen.   Diet.— Wood's  Fasti^-p.  23S. — Aikin'tBiog.  Memoirs  of  Mediciac-W^ 
Cule*9  MS  Athene  in  Brit.  Mus.— Birch't  History  of  ibe  Rojal  Society. 
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IB  the  warmed  terms,  not  only  fqr  its  pqetic^kl  beautiesy 
but  its  poliiicnd  teodeocy,  **  the  wvbgle  pl^n  and  purpose 
of  it  being  to  show  the  superiority  of  freedom  over  slavery; 
and  bow  much  virtue,  public  spirit,  and-  the  love  o£  li<< 
berty,  are  preferable,  both  in  their  uamre  and  effects,  to 
riches,  luxury,  and  the  insolence  of  pow^r-''  The  same 
i)obleinau  also  addressed  verses  to  our  author,  in  which  be 
inveighs  with  much  asperity  against  the  degeneracy  ^f  the 
times,  but,  not  very  consistently,  compares  England  to 
Greece,  and  France  to  Persia.  Other  writers,  particularly 
Fielding,  in  the  paper  called  <^Tbe  Champion,**  took  up  the 
pen  in  favour  of  **  Leonidas,"  which  being  published  just 
after  the  prince  of  Wales  bad  been  driven  from  St.  James's, 
and  began  to  keep  a  separate  court,  it  was  praised  by  tb^ 
whole  pf  this  new  court,  and  by  the' adherents  in  general 
of  opposition,  not  beyond  its  merit,  but  tpQ  evidently  from 
a  motive  which  could  not  always  prevail,  and  which  ceased 
to  animate  their  zeal  in  its  favour,  when  Walpole,  the  sup<f 
posed  author  of  all  our  national  grievances^  was  compelled 
to  resign. 

Amidst  this  high  encouragement,  the  servio^  of  Dr. 
Pemberton  must  not  be  forgotten.  Sogn  after  the  appear •« 
aiice  of  ^*  Leonidas,**  this  steady  friend  endeavoured  to  fix 
the  public  attention  on  it,  by  a  long  pamphlet,  entitled 
**  Observations  on  Poetry,  especially  Epic,  occasioned  by 
the  late  poem  upon  Leouidas,'"  1738,  i2mo.  In  .this,  with 
many  just  remarks  of  a  general  kind,  the  author  carries  his 
opinion  of  Glover's  production  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  In  the  following  year,  Glover  published  *^  iA}n* 
don,  or  the  Progress  of  Commerce,'*  and  the  more  cele* 
brated  ballad  of  ^^  Hosier's  Ghost,"  both  written  with  a 
view  to  rouse  the  nation  to  resent  the  -conduct  of  the  Spa« 
niards,  and  to  promote  what  bad  seldom  been  known,  a 
war  called  for  by  the  people,  and  opposed  by  the  minis-* 
try.  Puring  the  same  political  dissentions,  which,  as  lusual^ 
were  warmest  in  the  city  of  London,  Glover  presided  at 
several  meetings  called  to  set  aside,  or  censure  the  conduct 
of  those  city  magistrates  or  members  of  parliament  who; 
voted  for  the  court.  His  speeches  at  those  meetings,  if 
we  may  trust  to  the  report  of  them  in  the  periodical  jour- 
nals of  1739  and  1740,  were  elegant,  spirited,  and  calcu- 
lated- to  give  him  considerable  weight  in  the  deliberativo 
assemblies  of  bis  fellow-citizens.  I'he  latter  were,  indeed^ 
so  fully  coDTinced  of  bis  talents  and  ^eal^  at  to  Appoint 
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Vim  to  eonduct  their  application  to  parliament,  bn  the 
subject  of  tbe  negl^t  sb^wn  to  their  trade  by  the  riilihg 
administration.  His  services  in  tbid  last  affair  may  be  s^en' 
in  a  pamphlet  [Ibblisbed  in  1743,  under  the  title  of**  A 
short  Account  of  the  late  application  to  parliament  made 
by  the  merchants  of  London  upon  the  rteglect  of  th^ir 
trade ;  with  the  substance  of  the  evidehce  thereupon,  as 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Glover.*'  ^   . . 

In  1744,  he  was  offered  employment  of*  a  very  different 
kind,  being  nominated  in 'the  will  of  the  duchess  of  Marl« 
borough,    to  write  the  diikei's  life,  in   conjunction  with 
Mallet.     Her  grace  bequeathed*  500/.  to  each  on  this  con- 
dition, but  Glover  immediately  renounced  his  share,  while 
Mallet,  who  bad  no  scruples  of  any  kind  where  his  inte- 
rest was  concerned,  accepted  the  legacy,  and  continued 
to  receive  money  from  the  late  duke  of  Marlborough  on' 
the  same  account,  although  after  twenty  years  of  talk  and 
boast;  he  left  nothing  behind  him  that  could  shew  he  had 
^ver  seriously  begun  the  work.     GIover*s  rejection  of  this 
legacy  is  the  more  honourable,  as  at  this  time  his  afiairs 
became  embarrassed ;  from  what  cause  we  are  not  t6ld. 
It  maybe  conjectured,  however,  that 'he  had  shared  the 
usual  fate  of  those  who  are  diverted  from  their  regular 
pursuits  by  the  dreams  of  political  patronage.     From  the 
prince  he  is  said  to  have  received  at  one  time  a  complete 
set  of  the  classics,  elegantly  bound,  and  ut  another  time, 
during  his  distresses,  a  present  of  500/.     But  it  does  not 
appear  that  when  the  friends  of  **  Leonidas'"  came  into 
power,*  they  made  any  permanent  provision  for  the  author. 
'   During  the  period  of  bis  embarrassment,  he  retired 
firom  public  notice,  until  the  respect  and  gratitude  y>f  his 
humbler  friends  in  the  city  induced  them  to  request  that 
he  would  stand  candidate  for  the  office  of  chamberlain  of 
London,  which  was  vacant  in   1751,  but  his  application 
was  unfortunately  made  when  the  majority  of  the  votes 
bad  already  been  engaged  to  sir  Thomas  Harrison.     His 
feelings  on  this  disappointment  did  him   much  honpur,' 
and  were  elegantly  expressed  in  the  speech  he  addressed 
to  the  livery  on  the  occasion.     In  it  he  made  an  allusion' 
to  the  favour  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  which  was  probably^' 
well  understood  at  that  time.     By  the  death  of  that  most 
illustrious  personage,  he  no  doubt  lost  a  powerful  patron. 

In   1753,  he  begaVi  to  try  his  talents  in  dramatic  com-* 
position,  and  produced  the  tragedy  of  **  Boadicea/'  which 
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was  performed  for  nioe  mgtits  at  Dravy*»lane  thealare.  •  Dr.> 
Peg»beccoD,  with  his  acpnstomed  zeal,  wrote  a ,  pamphlet 
to  recommeiid  it,  aod  among  the  inferior  critics^  it  occa« 
^ioDed  a  tempofary  .coRtroversy.     Great  expectations  were 
formed  of  its  success  from  the- reputation  of  an  author 
who  had  acquired  «o  much  praise  from  his  *^  Leonidas.^* 
At  the  rehearsal,  he  read  his  ^^Boadicea*'  to. the  actors, 
but  his  manner  of  conveying*  the  meaning  of  bis  poem  was 
Tcry  unhappy  ;  his  voice  was  harsh,  and  his  elocution  dis^ 
agreeable.     Mr.  Garrick  was  vexed  to  see  him  mangle  bis 
own  work,  and  politely  offered  to  relieve  him  by  reading 
an  act  or  two  ;  but  the  author  imagining  that  he  was  the 
only  person  fit  to  unfold  his  intention  tp  the  players,  per«« 
sisted  to  read  the  play  to  the  end,  to  the  great  mortifica- 
tion of  th^  actors.     In  1761  be  published  ^s  '*  Medea,^'  a 
tragedy,  written, on  the  Greek  model,  and  therefore  unfit 
for  the  modem  stage.    The  author,  indeed,  did  not  intend 
it  for  representation,  but  Mrs,  Yates  considered  the  ex- 
periment as  likely  to.  procure  a  full  houae  at  her  benefit, 
and  brought  it  forward  upon  that  occasion.     It  was  after- 
ward^ acted; a  few  nights,  but  without,  exciting  much  in-, 
terest.  , ; 

From  this  .period,  Giover^s  affairs  took  a  more  promising 
turn,  although  in  what  way  we  are  not  told.     At  the  ac-> 
cession  pf  his  present  majesty,  he  was  chosen  member  of 
parliament  for  Weymouth,  and  made  a  considerable  fig^e^ 
in  the  many  debates  to  which  the  confused  state  of  affairs 
in  India  gave  rise.     In  1772,  we  find  him  an  intelligent 
and  active  agent  in  adjusting  the  affairs  .ot*  the  ban^  of 
Pauglas,  Heron  and  Company,  of  Scetbnd,  which  failed 
about  that  tim!e ;  and  on  other  occasion^)  where  the  ifter- 
cantile  interests  of  London  were  concerned,,  he  distin- 
guished himself,  not  only  by  his  eloquence,  but  by  that' 
general  knowledge  of  commerce  which  inclines  to  enlarged 
;^nd  liberal  measures.    In  1775,,  the  West  India  mercliants 
testified  the  sense  they  entertained  of  his  services  in  their 
affairs,  by  voting  him  a  piece  of  pla^e  of  the  value  of  300L 
The  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  house  of  commons, 
on  the  application  of  these  merchants,   was  afterwards 
printed,  and  appears  to  baye  been  the  last  of  his  public 
services. 

In  1770,  he  republisbed  bis  '^  Leonidas,'*  in  two  vols, 
l^mo^  extended  fcom  nine  bo^s  to  twelve,  and  the  atten- 
lH>n  i^ow  bfifUm^d  on  it|  recalling  bis  youthfitl  ideas. 
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strengtheotfd  by  time  and  observation,  probably  suggested 
^  The  Athenaid/'  which,  however^  he  did  not  live  to  pub- 
lish. Soon  after  1775,  he  retired  from  public  business, 
bat  kept  up  an  intimacy  with  many  of  the  most  eminent 
scholars  of  the  day,  by  whom  he  was  highly  respected. 
After  experiencing,  for  some  time,  the  infirmities  of  age, 
he  departed  this  life  at  his  house  in  Aibemarle-street,  No- 
vember 25,  1 785.     Glover  was  twice  married.     His  second 

wife  is  DOW  living,  and  a  daughter,  married  to Halsey, 

esq. 

His  character  was  drawn  op  by  the  late  Dr.  Brocklesby 
for  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  as  far  as  respects  his 
amiable  disposition,  was  confirmed  to  us  by  Dr.  Warton, 
who  knew  him  well. — *^  Through  the  whole  of  bis  life  Mr. 
Glover  was  by  ail  good  men  revered,  by  the  wise  esteem* 
ed,  by  the  great  sometimes  caressed  and  even  flattered,* 
and  now  his  death  i^  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  had  the 
happiness  to  contemplate  the  integrity  of  his  character. 
Mr.  Glover,  for  upwards  of  50  years  past  through  every 
vicissitude  of  fortune,  exhibited  the  most  exemplary  sim* 
plicity  of  manners;    having  early   attained   that  perfect 
equanimity,  which  philosophy  often  recommends  in  the 
closet,  but  which  in  experience  is  too  seldom  exercised  by 
other  men  in  the  te^t  of  trial.     In  Mr.  Glover  were  united 
a  wide  compass  of  accurate  information  in  all  mercantile 
concerns,  with  high  intellectual  powers  of  mind,  joined  to 
a  copious  flow  of  eloquence  as  an  orator  in  the  house  of 
commons.     Since  lliiton  be  was  second  to  none  of  our 
English  poets,  in  bis  discriminating  judicious  acquaintance 
with  all  ancient  as  well  as  modern  literature  ;  witness  his 
Leonidas,    Medea,   Boadicea,  and    London :    for,   having 
formed  his  own  character  upon  the  best  models  of  the' 
Greek  writers,  he  lived  as  if  he  had  been  bred  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  or  companion  of  Aristides.     Hence  his  poli- 
tical turn  of  mind,  hence  his  vnwarped  affection  and  active 
zeal  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country.     Hence  his 
heartfelt  exukation  whenever  he  had  to  paint  the  impious 
designs  of  tyrants  in  ancient  times  frustrated,  or  in  modern 
defeated  in  their  nefarious  purposes  to  extirpate  liberty,  or 
to  trapiple  on  the  unalienable  rights  of  man,  however  re- 
mote in  time  or  space  from  his  immediate  presence.     In  a 
few  words,  for  the  extent  of  his  various  erudition,  for  his 
unalloyed  patriotism,  and  for  his  daily  exercise  and  con- 
sxant  practice  ojT  Xenpphon's  phtfosophy,  in  bis  private  ar 
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well  as  ia  pfiblic  life,  Mr.  Glover  bas  left  nanf  bit  equal 
in  the  city,  aiui  some  tinAe^  it  is  feikred,  wjiy,e\9p$e  before^ 
atich  another  citizen  sball  arise,  with  eloquence,  witb 
i^aracter,  and  with  poetry^  like  bis,  to  assert  their  rights^ 
or  to  vindicate  with  equal  powers  the  just  claims  of  freer 
born  men;  >  Suffice  this  testimony  at  present,  as  the  well^ 
learned  meed  of  jbis  truly  virtuous  man,  whose  conduct  wa3 
carefully  marked,  and  narrowly  watched  by  the  writer  of 
the  foregoing  basty  sketch,  for  hfs  extraordinary  qualities 
(during,  the  long  period  in  human  life  of  upwards  of  40 
years ;  and  now  it  is  spontaneously  offered  as  a  voluntary 
tribute,  unsolicited  and  unpurchased;  but  as  it  appears 
justly  due  to  the  memory  of  so  excellent  a  poet,  statesman^ 
and  true  philosopher,  in  life.and  death  the  same." 

Glover's  '*  Leonidas**  amply  entitles  him  to  a  distinn- 
guiabtd  place  among,  the  poets  of  his  country,  but  the 
public  has  not  held  it  in  uniform  estimation.  From  the  time 
of  its  first  appearance  in  1737,  it  went  through  six,  ifno^r 
seven  editions ;  but  for  nearly  forty  years  there  has  not 
been  a  demand  for  another,  although  that  published  in 
1770  was  highly  improved  and  enlarged*  Its  history  may 
probably  account  in  part  for  this  singular  fate,  and  public 
taste  must  explain  the  rest.  On  its  Brst  publication,  it 
was  read  and  praised  witb  the  utmost  avidity.  Besides  the 
encomium^  it  drew  from  Lyttelton  and  Pemberton,  its  fame 
reached  Ireland^  where  it  was  reprinted,  and  became  as 
much  in  fashion  as  it  had  been  in  England.  ^^  Pray  who  is 
tbat^r.'Glover,'*  says  Swift  to  Pope,  in  one  of  his  letters^ 
^^  who  writ  the  epic  poem  called  Leonidas,  which  is  rer 
printing  here,  and  bath  great  vogue?"'  Unfortunately,^ 
bowever,  the  whole  of  this  tribute  of  praise  was  not  paid 
to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  poem.  It  became  the  adopted 
favourite  of  tlie  party  in  opposition  (to  sir  Robert  Walpole) 
who.liad  long  endeavoured  to.  persuade  the  nation  that 
public  liberty  was  endangered  by  the  measures  of  that 
minister,  and  that  they  formed  tbe  chosen  band  who  occu«> 
pied  tbe  straits  of.Thennopylss  in  defiance  of  the  modem 
Xerxes.  Leonidas  therefore  was  recommended,  to  rous# 
an  oppressed  and  enslaved  people  to  tbe  vindieation  of  their 
rights.  That  this  should  be  attempted  is  less  wonderful 
than  that  it  should  succeed.  We  find  very  few  passage!  in 
ibis  poem  which  will  apply  to  tbe  state  of  public  affairs  in 
England  at  that  time,,  if  we  except  the  common-place  cen* 
iuxe  of  cotur^  aad  courtiers^  aud  even  that  is  appropriated 
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"wtthflo  striet  historical  fidelity  to  the  court  of  Xenres,  that 
it  does  not  seem  easy  to  borrow  it  for  any  other  purpose. 
<<  Nothing  else,"  however,  Dr.  Warton  informs  os,  **  was 
read  or  talked  of  at  Leicester-house,"  the  illustrious  owner 
of  which  extended  his  patronage  to  all  poets  who  fanned 
the  sacred  flame  of  patriotism.  The  consequence  of  all 
this  was,  that  Leonidas,  which  might  have  laid  claim  to  a 
considerable  rank  among  English  ^(><ems  of  the  higher 
order,  was  pushed  beyond  it,  and  when  the  purposes  for 
which  it  had  been  extolled  were  either  answered,  or  no 
longer  desirable,  it  fell  lower  tbaici.  it  deserved.  This  is 
the  more  justly  to  be  regretted,  as>we  have  no  reason  to 
think  the  author  solicited  the  injudicious  praise  of  hi^ 
friends  and  patrons,^  or  had  any  hand  in  building  the  airy 
edifice  of  popular  fame.  He  was,  indeed,  a  lover  of  liberty^ 
which  has  ever  been  the  favourite  theme  of  poets,  but  he 
did  not  write  for  a  temporary  purpose.  Leonidas  had  beea 
the  fruit  of  very  early  ambition  to  be  known  to  posterity, 
and  when  he  had  outlived  the  party  who  pressed  his  poem 
into  their  service,  he  corrected  and  improved  it  for  a  gene- 
ration that  knew  nothing  of  the  partialities  which  first  ex-^ 
tended  its  fame.  If  his  object,  however,  in  this  epopee^ 
had  been  solely  to  inculcate  a  love  of  liberty,  a  love  of  our 
country,  and  a  resolute  determination  to  perish  with  its 
freedom,  he  could  not  have  chosen  a  subject,  at  least  from 
ancient  times,  so  happily  adapted  to  elevate  the  mind. 
The  example  was  unparalleled  in  history,  and  therefore 
the  more  capable  of  admitting  the  embeSlu$hments  and  at* 
tractions  that  belong  to  the  epic  province.  Nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  he  undertook  a  task  to  which  his  powers  were  in^ 
adequate,  when  he  endeavoured  to  interest  his  readers  in 
the  fate  of  bis  gallant  hero  ai)^,  faithful  associates.  He  is 
not  deficient  either  in  thesiibFinie  or  the  pathetic,  aldiough 
in  these  essentials  he  may  not  bear  an  uniform  comparison 
with  the  great  masters  of  the  passions.  The  characters  are 
varied  with  much  knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  £ach 
has  his  distinctive  properties,  and  uo  one  is  raised  beyond 
the  proportion  of  virtue  or  talent  which  may  be  supposed 
to  correspond  with  the  age  he  lived  in,  or  the  station  be 
occupied. 

His  comparisons,  as  lord  LytCelton  remarks,  are  origrinal 
and  striking,  although  sometimes  not  sufficiently  dignified. 
His  descriptions  are  minutely  faithfttl,tand  his  episodes  are 
in^  general  so  interestiogi  that  uo  critical  excepiioiut  would 
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probi^ly  indurce  the  reader  to  part  witti  them,  or  to  sup- 
pose that  tbey  are  not  Indispensable  to  the  main  action. 
He  has  likewise  this  peculiar  excellencCi  that  neither  his 
tpeeches  or  descriptions  are  extended  to  such  lengths  as^ 
in  some  attempts  of  the  epic  kind,  become  tiresome,  and 
lire  the  strongest  indication  of  want  of  judgment.  He 
paints  the  rapid  energies  of  a  band  of  freemen,  in  a  bar- 
barous age,  strugglii>g  for  their  country,  strangers  to  the 
refined  deliberation  of  later  ages,  antf  acquainted  with  that 
eloquence  only  which  leads  to  prompt  decision. 

His  '*  Athenaid"  was  published  m  1787,  exactly  as  it 
'was  found  among  bis  papers.  It  consists  of  the  unusual 
number  of  thirty  books,  but  evidently  was  left  without  the 
corrections  which  he  would  probably  have  bestowed  had 
be  revised  it  for  the  press.  It  is  intended  as  a  continua* 
tion,  or  second  part  to  "  Leonidas,^'  in  which  the  Greeks 
are  conducted  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  with 
Xerxes  to  the  final  emancipation  of  their  country  from  his 
invasions.  As  an  epic  it  seems  defective  in  many  respects. 
Here  is  no  hero  in  whose  fate  the  mind  is  exclusively  en- 
gaged, but  a  race  of  heroes  who  demand  our  admiration 
by  turns ;  the  events  of  history,  too,  are  so  closely  follow- 
ed, as  to  give  the  whole  the  air  of  a  poetical  chronicle. 

Of  his  smaller  poems,  that  on  sir  Isaac  Newton  is  cef^ 
tainlyan  extraordinary  production  from  a  youth  of  sixteen, 
but  the  theme  was  probably  given  to  him.  Such  an  ac- 
t}uaintance  with  the  state  of  philosophy  and  the  improve- 
ments of  our  immortal  philosopher,  could  not  have  been 
Acquired  at  his  age.  '*  Hosier*s  Ghost"  was  long  one  of 
the  most  popular  English  ballads ;  but  bis  **  London,*'  if 
intended  for  popular  influence,  was  probably  read  and  un«* 
derstood  by  few.  In  poetical  merit,  however,  it  is  not 
unworthy  of  the  author  of  **  Leonidas.'*  fielding  wrote  a 
very  long  encomium  on  it  in  his  "Champion,**  and  pre- 
dicted rather  too  rashly,  that  it  would  ever  continue  to  be 
the  delight  of  all  that  can  feel  the  exquisite  touch  of  poetry, 
or  be  roused  wi^h  the  divine  enthusiasm  of  public  spirit. 

Since  the  above  sketch  of  Glover  was  iibridged  from  a 
more  full  account  drawn  up  for  another  work,  the  attention 
of  the  public  has  been  recently  called  to  his  history  by  the 
publicfttion  of  a  diary,  or  part  of  a  diary,  written  by  him. 
This,  which  appeared  in  1813,  is  entitled  <*  Memoirs  of  a 
distinguished  Literary  and  ^Political  Character,  from  the 
resigumtion  of  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742  to  the  establish- 
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ment  of  lord  Ghatham^s  ^edond  adminbti^atiDn  m.ifsV* 
It  was  immediately  followed  by  ^*  Ap  Inquiiy  concerning 
the  Author  of  the  Letters  of  Junius,  with  reference  to  the 
Memoi|fs  of  a  celebrated  literary  and  political  character/^ 
the  object  of  which  is  to  prove.  Oiat  ,G|qver  was  the  i^u^h.QI' 
of  these  Letters ;  and  although  this  is  not  the  place  t^^$Mf 
into  this  controversy,  we  are  inclined  to  think  wii^  ^tb^ 
author  of  this  ^*  Inquiry/*  that  no  one  yet  named  9^  thei 
.author  of  Junius,  afid  whose  claim  has  been  at  al)  sup* 
ported  bj  facts,  has  much  chance  to  stand  in  competition 
with  Glover.» 

GLOVER  (Thomas),  a  herald  and  heraldic  writer,  waa 
the  son  of  Thomas  Glover,  of  Ashford  in  Kent,  the  place 
of  his  nativity.  He  was  first  made  Portcullis  Poursuivan^ 
and  afterwards  in  1571,  Sqmerset  herald.  Queen.  Eliza- 
beth  permitted  him  to  travel  abroad  for  improvement.  In 
1582,  he  attended  lord  Willoughby  with  i  the  order  of  tb^ 
garter,  to  Frederick  II.  of  Denmark*  In  15B4,  be  waited 
with  Clarenceux  on  the  earl  of  Derby,  with  that  order  to 
the  king  of  France.  No  one  was  a  greater  ornament  to  the 
college  than  this  gentleman;  the  suavity  .of  bis  manners 
was  equal  to  his  integrity  and  skill :  he  was  a  most  excellenl^ 
and  very  learned  man,  with  a  knowledge  in  his  pro^ssioa 
which  has  never  been  exceeded,  perhaps  been  paralleled ; 
to  this,  the  best  writers  of  his  own  imd  more  recent  times 
bear  testimony.  He  left  two  .treatises,  one  ^'  De  Nobili^ 
tate  politica  vel  civili ;"  the  other  *^  A  Catalogue  of  Hor 
itour  ^^'  both  of  which  were  published  by  his  nephew^  Mf« 
Thomas  Milles,  the  former  in  1608,  the  iatter  in  1610^ 
both  folio,  to  **  revive  the  name  and  learned  mem6ry  of 
his  deceased  friend  and  uncle,  whose  private  studies  for  tbe 
public  good  deserved  a.  remembrance  beyon4  forgetful 
^ime."  His  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Ross's  book,  in  wbicii 
Mary  queen  of  Scots*  claim  to  the  ,crown  was  asserted,  was 
never  published^  ,  He  made  grea^  collections  of  what  had 
been  written  by  preceding  heralds,  and  left  of  kis  own 
labours  relative  to  arms,  visitations  of  twenty-four  C9untie% 
and  miscellanepus  matters  ^belonging  to  this  science,  all 
written  by  himself,  He  assisted  Qamdeu  in  bis  pedigrees 
for  hb  Britannia;  communicated  to  Dr.. David  Poweli,  a 
copy  pf  the  bisiory  of  Cambria,,  translated  by  U.  Ll<>yd; 
snade  a  collection  of  the  inspriptioos  upon  tbe.  funeral  mo* 
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numents  in  Kent;  and,  in  15M,  drew  up  a  most  curious 
aurvey  of  HereWood  easti^,  in  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Thoresby 
had  bis  coliection  of  the  county  of  York  taken  in  1 584',  and 
fait  catalogue  of  northern  gentry  whose  surnames  ended 
in  son.  He  died  in  London,  says  Stow,  April  14,  (Lant 
and  others,  10),  158S,  aged  only  forty- five  years,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Giles's  church,  Cripplegate.  His  loss  was 
severely  felt  by  all  our  lovers  of  English  antiquities.  His 
'^  Ordinary  of  Arms'*  was  augmented  and  improved  by 
Edmondson,  who  published  it  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
Body  of  Heraldry.  * 

GLUCK  (Christopher),  a  musical  composer  of  great 
originality,  was  born  in  the  palatinate,  on  the  frontiers  of 
JBoheroia,  in  1712,  or  as  Dr.  Burney  says,  in  1716.  His 
father,  a  man  in  poor  circumstances,  removed,  during  the 
infancy  of  his  son,  into  Bohemia,  where  he  died,  leaving 
liis  offspring  in  early  youth,  without  any  provision,  so  that 
bis  education  was  totally  neglected.  He  had,  however,  an 
instinctive  love  for  music,  which  is  taught  to  all  children, 
with  reading  and  writing,  in  the  Bohemian  schools.  Hav- 
ing acquired  this  knowledge,  he  travelled  about  from  town 
ko  town,  supporting  himself  by  his  talents,  till  he  had 
worked  his  way  to  Vienna,  where  he  met  with  a  nobleman 
who  beoame  his  patron,  took  him  into  his  service,  and 
carried  him  into  Italy,  where  he  procured  him  lessons  in 
counterpoint,  at  Naples,  by  which  he  profited  so  well, 
that  before'  he  left  Italy  he  composed  several  dramas  for 
different  theatres.  These  acquired  him  reputation  sufficient 
to  be  recommended  to  lord  Middlesex  as  a  composer  to 
the  opera  bouse  in  the  Haymarket,  then  under  his  lord- 
ahip*s  direction.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1745,  and,  in 
that  year  and  the  following,  produced  his  operas  of  **  Ai^ 
tamene"  and  <<  La  Caduta  de  Giganti/'  with  indifferent 
kuCcess. 

From  London  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  composed  seve^ 
tal  operas  in  the  style  of  the  times,  and  afterwards  en* 
gaged  with  the  Italian  poet  Calsabigi,  with  whom  he 
joined  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  poetry  and  music  of  the 
faielo-drama  then  in  vogue  in  Italy  and  all  over  Europe. 
In  1764,  when  the  late  emperor  Joseph  was  crowded  king 
of  the  Romans,  Gluck  was  the  composer,  and  Guadagni 
the  principal  singer.     It  was  in  this  year  that  a  species  of 

■  .     *        ■  .  •  .* 
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dramatic  music,  differetit  from  tbat  which  then  rergned  in 
Italy,  was  attempted  by  Ghick  in  bis  famous  opera  of 
*^  Orfeo,^'  which  succeeded  so  well,  that  it  was  soon  after 
performed  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  particularly  at  Parma 
and  Paris,  Bologna,  Naples,  and  in  1770  at  London.  In 
1769  he  produced  *^  Alceste,''  a  second  opera  on  tbe^re^ 
formed  plan,  which  received  even  more  applause  than  the 
first;  and  in  1771  ^<  Paride  ed  Helena;**  but  in  1774,  hia 
arrival  at  Paris  prodoced  a  remarkable  era  in  the  annals  of 
French  music,  by  his  conforming  to  the  genius  of  the 
French  language,  and  flattering  the  ancient  national  taste. 
All  his  operas  proved  excellent  preparations  for  a  better 
style  of  composition  than  the  French  had  been  used  to; 
as  the  recitative  was  more  rapid,  and  the  airs  more  marked^ 
than  in  Lulli  and  Rameau;  there  were  likewise  more 
energy,  fire,  and  variety  of  movement,  in  his  airs  in  gene- 
ral, and  infinitely  more  force  and  effect  in  his  expression  of 
all  the  violent  passions.  His  music  was  so  truly  dramatic, 
that  the  airs  and  scenes,  which  bad  the  greatest  eifect  on 
the  stage,  were  cold,  or  rude,  in  a  concert.  The  situa^ 
tion^' context,  and  interest,  gradually  excited  in  the  aur 
dience,  gave  them  their  force  and  energy*  He  seetned 
indeed  so.  much  the  national  musician  of  France,  that  since 
the  best  days  of  Rameau,  no  dramatic  composer  had  ex-^ 
■cited  so  much  enthusiasm,  or  had  his  pieces  so  frequently 
performed,  each  of  them  two  or  three  -hundred  tiroes. 
The  French,  who  feel  very  enthusiastically  whatever  music 
they  like,  heard  with  great  rapture  the  operas  of  Gluck, 
.which  even  the  enemies  of  his  genre  allowed  to  have  great 
merit  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  though  there  is  much  real 
{genius  and  intrinsic  worth  in  the  dramatic  compositions  of 
this  master,  the  congeniality  of  his  style  with  that  of  their 
old  national  favourites,  Lulli  and  Rameau,  was  no  small 
merit  with  the  friends  of  that  music.  The  almost  universal 
cry  at  Paris  was  now,  that  he  had  recovered  the  dramatic 
music  of  the  ancient  Greeks;  that  there  was  no  other 
.worth  hearing ;  that  he  was  the  only  musician  in  Europe 
who  knew  how  to  express  the  passions ;  these  and  other 
encomiums  were  uttered  and  published  in  the  journals  and 
newspapers  of'  Paris,  accompanied  with  constant  and  con- 
temptuous censures  of  Italian  music,  when  Piccini  arrived, 
and  all  the  friends  of  Italian  music,  of  Rousseau's  doctrines^ 
and  of  the  plan,  if  not  the  language,  of  Metastasio's  dra- 
mas, enlisted  in  bis  service.    A  furious  war  broke  out'  at 
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Paris;  and  thes^  disputes,  says  £^r.  Barney,  of  musical 
critics,  and  rival  artists  throughout  the  kingdom,  seem  to 
us  to  have  soured  and  diminished  the  pleasure  arising  from 
music  in  proportion  as  the  art  has  advanced  to  perfection. 
When  every  phrase  or  passage  in  a  musical  composition  is 
to  be  analysed  and  dissected  during  performance,  all  de-^ 
light  and  enthusiasm  vanish,  and  the  whole  becomes  a  piece 
of  cold  mechanism. 

The  chevalier  Gluck,  after  returning  to  Vienna  from 
Paris,  and  being  rendered  incapable  of  writing  by  a  para- 
lytic stroke  in  1784,  only  lingered  in  a  debilitated  state 
till  the  autumn  of  1787,  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three.  Gluck  had  great  merit  as  a  bold,  daring,  nervous 
composer;  and  as  such,  in  his  French  operas,  he  was  un- 
rivalled. But  he  was  not  so  universal  as  to  be  eitclusively 
admired  and  praised  at  the  expence  of  all  other  codiposers 
ancient  and  modem.  His  style  was  peculiarly  convenient 
to  France,  where  there  were  no  good  singers,  and  where 
no  good  singing  was  expected  or  understood  by  the  public 
in  general ;  and  where  the  poetry  was  set  up  ag^ainst  music, 
without  allowing  equality,  or  even  an  opportunity  of  mani- 
festing her  most  captivating  vocal  powers.  * 

GLx  CAS  (Michael),  was  one  of  the  By2antine  histori- 
ans, but  biographers  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  when 
he  lived.  Some  years  ago,  professor  Walchius  published 
in  the  Gottingen  Transactions  an  inquiry  into  this  subject, 
but  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  could  arrive  at  no  pror 
bable  conclusion.  Some  place  Glycas  in  the  twelfth,  and 
some  in  the  fifteenth  century.  No  ancient  record  or  writer 
menCTons  even  his  name,  and  all  that  is  known  of  him  has 
been  gleaned  from  his  works.  It  appears  that  he  was  a 
native  of  Constantinople ;  but  passed  a  great  part  of  bis 
life  in  Sicily.  Some  have  thought  be  was  a  monk,  but  this 
is  uncertain,  nor  do  we  know  whether  he  lived  in  public 
life,  or  in  retirement  His  letters,  however,  show  that  be 
was  a  grammarian,  and  was  acquainted  with  theology,  his- 
tory sacred  and  profane,  and  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge ;  and  such  was  his  reputation  that  he  was  frequently 
consulted  by  monks,  bishops,  and  the  most  celebrated 
doctors^of  bis  time.  His  *^  Annals,*'  by  which  only  he  is 
now  known,  contain  an  account  of  the  patriarchs,  kings, 
and  emperors,  and^  in  a  word^  a  sort  of  history  of  the 
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world  as  far  as  the  emperor  Alexis  Comnenusi  who  died  ip 
lllSy  including  many  remarks  on  divinity,  philosophy, 
physic,  astronomy,  &c.  Leunclavius  first  translated  this 
work  into  Latin,  and  the  whole  was  puolisbed  by  father 
Labbe,  Paris,  1660,  fol.  Some  of  his  letters  have  been 
published  in  the  ^'  Deiicise  eruditorum,'*  Florence,  1736, 
and  other  collections.^ 

GMELIN  (lOHN  George),  a  physician  and  eminent 
botanist,  was  born  at  Tubingen  August  12,  1709.  He  was 
distinguished  by  his  diligence  and  early  attainments  >t  the 
school  and  university  of  Tubingen,  and  in  1727,  took  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  went  to  Petersburgh^ 
where,  in  1729,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  members  of  the 
academy,  and  in  1731  was  appointed  professor  of  chemis- 
try and  natural  history.  In  1733  he  was  selected  for  the 
department  of  natural  history,  in  a  commission  formed  by 
the  Russian  government,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the 
boundaries  of  Siberia;  and  set  out  on  the  19th  of  Aygust) 
with  G.  F.  Muller,  and  Louis  de  Tlsle  de  la  Croyere,  and 
a  party  of  twenty-eight  persons,  consisting  of  draughtsmen, 
miners,  hunters,  land  surveyors,  and  twelve  soldiers,  with 
a  seijeant  and  drummer.  On  his  return  to  Petersburgh  in 
1743,  be  resumed  the  o65ces  which  he  had  before  filled* 
In  the  year  1749  he  entered  upon  a  new  professorship,  to 
which  he  bad  been  appointed,  while  on  a  visit  to  Tubin^ 
gen,  but  died  of  a  fever  in  May,  1755.  He  published, 
"  Flora  Siberica,  seu  Historia  Plantarum  Siberiae,"  Peters- 
burgh,  1747,  1749,  in  four  parts,  4 to,  with  plates:  and, 
in  German,  "  Travels  through  Siberia  between  the^ears 
1733  and  1743/'  Gottingen,  1751,  1752,  in  four  parts,  8vo, 
with  plates. ' 

GMELIN  (Samuel  Gottlieb),  nephew  to  the  preced- 
ing^ was  born  at  Tubingen  in  1743;  where  he  was  edu- 
cated, and  took  his  medical  degree  in  1763.  He  gave 
early  proofs  of  genius,  and  during  his  travels  in  France  and 
Holland  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  knowledge  of 
natural  history,  that  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the 
academy  of  sciences  at  Petersburgh.  Like  his  uncle,  he 
spent  several  years  in  travelling  through  the  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  Russian  empire,  for  the  purposes  of  scientific 
investigation,  but  ultimately  with  a  less  fortunate  result. 
He  commenced  his  travels  in  June  1768,  and  having  tra- 

^  Moreri.— Saxii  Onomait.  ^  pjct.  Hist.— Rees*^  Cyclopeilia. 
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Tersed  the  prorinces  of  Moscow,  Voroiietz,  New  Russia, 
Azof,  Casan,  and  Astracan,  he  visited,  in  1770  and  1771, 
the  different  harbours  of  the  Caspian ;  and  examined  with 
peculiar  attention  those  parts  of  the  Persian  provinces  which 
border  upon  tliat  sea,  of  which  he  has  given  a  circumstan* 
dal  account  in  his  travels.  Actuated  by  a  zeal  for  extend- 
ing bis  observations,  be  attempted  to  pass  through  the  west- 
em  provinces  of  Persia,  which  were  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
«varfere,  and  infested  by  numerous  banditti.  Upon  this 
expedition  he  quitted,  in  April  1772,  Einzillee,  a  small 
trading  place  in  Ghilan,  upon  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Caspian ;  and,  on  account  of  many  difficulties  and  dangers^ 
did  not,  until  Dec.  2,  1773,  reach  Sallian,  a  town  situated 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  river  Koor.  Thence  he  proceeded 
to  Baku  and  Cuba,  in  the  province  of  Shirvan,  where  he 
met  with  a  friendly  reception  from  Ali  Feth  Khan,  the 
flovereign  of  diat  district.  After  he  had  been  joined  by 
twenty  Uralian  Cossacs,  and  when  he  was  only  four  days 
journey  from  the  Russian  fortress  Kisiar,  he  and  his  com- 
panions were,  on  Feb.  5,  1774,  arrested  by  order  of  Usmei 
Khan,  a  petty  TsLrtar  prince,  through  whose  territories  he 
was  obliged  to  pass.  Usmei  urged  as  a  pretence  for  this 
arrest,  that,  thirty  years  before,  several  families  had  escaped 
from  his  dominions,  and  had  found  an  asylum  in  the 
Russian  territories;  adding,  that  Gmelin  should  not  be 
released  until  these  families  were  restored.  Aaall  arguing 
was  in  vain  with  this  savage,  Gmelin  was  removed  from 
prison  to  prison,  and  at  length,  wearied  out  with  confine- 
ment and  harsh  usage,  expired  July  27,  at  Achmet-Kent, 
a  village  of  Mount  Caucasus.  Some  of  his  papers  had 
been  sent  to  Kiskr  during  his  confinement,  and  the  others 
were  not  without  great  difficulty  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  the  barbarians.  The  empress  Catherine,  would  have 
rescued  him'  by  force,  but  this  was  rendered  impossible  at 
that  time,  by  the  rebellion  of  Pugatchef.  She^i  however, 
expressed  her  regret  and  esteem  for  Gmelin  by  giving  ia 
gratification  to  his  widow,  of  one  yearns  pay  of  the  salary 
she  had  assigned  to  her  husband  during  his  travels,  amounf- 
fng  to  160a  rubles. 

•  His  works  are :  1.  "  Historia  Fucorum,"  Petersburgh,  in 
1768,  4to. ;  a  subject  to  which  botanists  bad  p^id  little  at- 
tention before  him.  2.  "  Travels  through  Russia,  for  the 
purpose  of  exploring  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,^*  three 
parts  of  which  were  published  in  his  life-time.     A  fourth 
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WIS  edited  after  the  autbor^s  death,  by  professor  Pallas. 
3.  *^  Jouniey  from  Astracan  to  Czarizyn  :'*  and  also  a 
*«  Second  Persian  Journey,"  1772—74;  ibid.  1786.  Pallas 
prefixed  Gmelin's  Life  to  the  fourth  part  of  his  travels.' 

GMELIN  (John*  Frederick),  of  the  same  family,  al- 
though what  relation  to  the  preceding  is  not  mentioned, 
was  born  at  Tubingen  in  1 748.  He  was  the  author  of  se- 
veral performances  on  vegetable  physiology,  and  the  clas- 
sification of  plants;  and  likewise  published  numerous  works 
on  the  materia  medica,  and  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
every  part  of  natural  history.  One  of  the  most  celebrated 
is  his  edition  of  the  *'  System  of  Nature  of  Linnaeus.'*  He, 
however,  is  said  to  have  introduced  great  disorder  into  the 
science,  by  multiplying  the  species.  He  was  also  the  au^- 
thor  of  a  **  History  of  Chemistry,*'  forming  a  part  of  the 
history  of  arts  and  sciences  undertaken  by  the  professors 
of  Gottingen.  The  world  b  indebted  to  him  for  the  dis- 
covery of  several  excellent  dyes,  extracted  from  vegetable 
and  mineral  substances.     He  died  in  1805.  * 

GOAD  (John),  an  eminent  classical  teacher,  the  son  of 
John  Goad,  of  Bishopsgate- street,  was  born  there  Feb. 
15,  1615.  He  was  educated  at  Merchant  Taylors'  school, 
and  elected  thence  a  scholar  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford, 
in  1632.  He  afterwards  received  his  master*s  degtee,  be^ 
came  fellow  of  his  college,  and  took  orders.  In  1 643  \Se 
was  made  vicar  of  St  Giles's,  Oxford,  and  continued  to 
perform  his  parochial  duties,  although  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  during  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  parliamentary 
forces.  In  June  1646  he  was  presented  by  the  university 
to  the  vicarage  of  Yamton,  and  the  year  following  was 
created  B.  D.  When  the  loyalists  were  turned  out  by  the 
parliamentary  commissioners,  Mr.  Goad  shared  their  fate ; 
and  although  Dr.  Cheynel,  who  was  one  of  the  parlia* 
mentary  vbitors,  gave  him  an  invitation  to  return  to  his 
college,  be  refused  it  upon  the  terms  offered.  Yet  he  ap- 
:pears  to  have  been  so  far  connived  at,  as  to  be  able  to 
keep  his  living  at  Yarn  ton  until  the  restoration.  He  also 
taught  at  Tunbridge  school  until  July  1661,  when  he  was 
made  head  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school.  Over  this 
seminary  he  presided  for  neiirly  twenty  years,  with  great 
success  and  approbation,  and  trained  for  the  college  many 

>  Diet.  Hit!.— Coze's  Trarelt  in  Ruetia.— Tooli«'t  View  of  the  Rttstian  Empire. 
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youths  who  did  honour  to  their  teacher  and  to  their  coun* 
try;  but  in  1681  a  suspicion  was  entertained  that  he  in* 
ciined  towards  popery;  and  it  was  said  that  the  comment 
which  he  made  on  the  Church  Catechism  savoured  strongly 
of  popish  tenets.  Some  particular  passages  having  been 
selected  from  it,  and  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of  London, 
they  on  March  4  of  the  above  year,  presented  a  complaint 
to  the  Merchant  Taylors*  company,  respecting  the  cate- 
chism taught  in  their  school.  After  he  had  been  heard  in 
his  own  defence,  it  was  decided  that  he  was  ^*  popisbly 
and  erroneously  affected,''  and  immediately  was  dischai^ed 
from  his  office;  but  such  was  their  sense  of  his  past  services, 
that  they  voted  him  a  gratuity  of  70/.  It  soon  appeared 
that  the  court  of  the  company  had  not  been  deceived  in 
their  opinion  of  his  principles.  After  being  dismissed,  he 
taught  a  school  in  Piccadilly,  and  in  1686,  the  reien  of  James 
II.  openly  professed  himself  a  Roman  catholic;  which. 
Wood  says,  he  had  long  been  covertly.  He  died  Oct.  28, 
1689,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Great  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate-street,  his  memory  being  honoured  by  various 
elegies.  He  published,  besides  some  single  sermons,  1. 
^'  Genealogicon  Latinum,"  a  small  dictionary  for  the  use 
of  Merchant  Taylors' school^  8vo,  1676,  second  edit.  2. 
^  Declamation,  whether  Monarchy  be  the  best  form  of 
government  ?"  printed  at  the  end  of  Ricbards's  ^<  English 
Orator,"  1680,  8vo.  3.  ^  Astro-Meteorologica,  or  apho- 
risms and  discourses  of  the  Bodies  Celestial,  their  natures 
and  influences,  &o."  1686,  fol.  This  gained  him  great 
reputation.  The  subject  of  it  is  a  kind  of  astrology, 
founded,  for- the  most  part,  on  reason  and  experiment,  as 
will  appear  by  comparing  it  with  Boyle's  '^  History  of  the 
Air,"  and  Dr.  Mead's  book  *^  De  Imperio  Solis  et  Luna:." 
4.  **  Autodid^ctica,  or  a  practical  vocabulary,  &c.".  1690, 
8vo.  After  his  death  was  published  *^  Astro-meteorologia 
tana,  &c."   UI90,  4to.' 

GOAR  (James),  a  learned  French  Dopninican,  was  bom 

at  Paris,  of  a  reputable  family,  in  160  J,  and  after  a  clas«- 

aical  education,  took  the  habit  of  his  order  in  1619.     He 

.then  employed  six  years  in  the  study  of  philosophy  and 

« theology,  after  which  he  was  sent  to  Toul  to  instruct  the 

^young  men  of  his  order  in  these  iiciences.     In  the  mean 

.     I  Aih.  Ov.  Tol.  IL^Dodd't  Chorcb  tiUtory.^— Gnnf er.— WUtoo't  Hist,  of 
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time  his  extreme  partiality,  to  the  Greek,  and  bis  extensive 
reading  in  Greek  literature,  inspired  him  with  a  great  de- 
sire to  visit  the  country  of  the  modern  Greeks,  and  inquire 
into  their  sentiments  and  customs;  and  having  obtained 
I«aveof  his  superiors,  be  set  out  in  1631,  as  an  apostolic 
missionary,  and  was  for  the  sake  of  local  convenience,  made 
prior  of  the  convent  of  St.  Sebastian,  in  the  island  of  Chios* 
Here  he  resided  eight  years,  conversing  with  the  ablest 
of  the  natives,  and  inquiring  into  their  history,  religion, 
and  manners.  Before  returning  to  France  be  went  to 
Rome  in  1640,  where  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Sixtus,  and  being  arrived  at  Paris,  was  made 
master  of  the  novices,  and  began  to  employ  his  time  in 
preparing  his  works  for  the  press.  This  was  an  object  so 
much  at  heart,  that  when  elected  in  1652  vicar-general  of 
hisi  order,  he  accepted  it  with  great  reluctance,  as  likely  to 
interrupt  his  labours.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  his 
intense  application,  and  the  various  duties  of  this  office, 
impaired  bis  health,  and  brought  on  a  slow  fever,  >vhich 
proved  fatal  Sept  23,  1653.  His  principal  work  was  his 
collection  of  Greek  liturgies,  published  under  the  title  of 
^*  Eucbologion,  sive  rituale  Grsecorum,"  Paris,  1647,  fol. 
a  very  curious  and  rare  work.  There  is,  however,  a  se- 
cond edition  printed  at  Venice  in  1730.  Goar  also  trans- 
lated some  of  the  Byzantine  historians  for  the  collection 
printed  at  the  Louvre.  ^ 

GQBIEN  (Charles  le),  a  learned  Jesuit,  and  secretary 
to  the  Chinese  missionaries,  was  born  at  St.  Malo  in  1653, 
^nd  having  been  educated  in  the  academies  belonging  to 
his  order,  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  classics, 
which  he  taught  for  eight  years  with  reputation.  He  then 
came  to  Paris,  where  he  was  appointed  secretary  and  pro- 
curator to  the  Chinese  missionaries.  He  died  May  1708. 
He  wrote  many  tracts  on  the  progress  of  religion  in  China, 
and  entered  warmly  into  the  disputes  between  the  mis- 
sionaries on  the  worship  of  Confucius.  The  best  known  of 
bis  works  are,  his  **  Lettres  sur  les  Progres  de  la  Religion  i, 
la  Chine,"  1697,  8vo ;  his  "  Hist,  de  TEdit  de  1'  empereur 
de  la  Chine  en.  faveur  de  la  religion  Chretienne,''  1698, 
iSmo,  which  makes  the  third  volume  of  le  Comte's  Memoirs 
of  China;  his  **  Hist,  des  Isles  Mariannes,'*   1700,  l2mo  ; 

*  Niceroii,  toh  XIX.-rMortri.— Csher'a  Life  and  LeUert,  p.  S06.— Shizii 
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and  eight  parts  or  volumes  of  the  **  Lettres  edifiantes  et 
curieuses/'  written  by  the  Chinese  missionaries.  Of  these 
letters  there  was  afterwards  a  collection  made,  extending 
to  34  vols.  12mo;  and  in  1780,  the  abbe  de  Querbeuf  pub* 
lished  a  new  edition  in  26  vols.  They  are  still  consulted 
as  affording  information  respecting  the  natural  history, 
geography,  and  politics  of  the  countries  which  the  Jesuits 
bad  explored,  although  they  are  not  unfrequently  mixed 
with  improbable  tales.  * 

GOCLENIUS  (Conrad),  a  learned  philologist,  was 
born  in  1485,  in  Westphalia,  He  acquired  a  high  reputa- 
tion for  learning,  and  taught  for  a  considerable  time  at  the 
college  of  Bois-le-Duc  in  Louvain,  where  he  died  Jan. 
25,  1539.  Erasmus,  who  was  his  intimate  friend,  highly 
valued  his  character,  and  respected  bis  erudition.  He 
wrote  notes  on  Cicero*s  Offices,  edited  a  new  edition  of 
Lucan,  and  published  a  Latin  translation  of  Lucian's  "  Her- 
motinus,"  a  dialogue  orf  the  sects  of  philosophers.  * 

GODDARD    (Jonathan),    an   English   physician   and 
chemist,  and  promoter  of  the  royal  society,  was  the  son  of 
a  rich  ship- builder  at  Deptford,  and  born  at  Greenwich 
about  1617.     Being  industrious  and  of  good  parts,  he  made 
a  quick  progress  in  grammar-learning,  and  was  entered  a 
commoner  at  Magdalen-hall,  Oxford,  in  1632.     He  staid 
at  the  university  about  four  years,    applying  himself  to 
physic  ;  and  then  left  it,  without  taking  a  degree,  to  travel 
abroad,  as  was  at  that  time  the  custom,  for  farther  im- 
provement in  his  faculty.     At  his  return,  not  being  quali- 
fied,  according  to  the  statutes,  to  proceed   in  physic  at 
Oxford,  he  went  to  Cambridge,  and  took  the  degree  of 
bachelor  in  the  faculty,  as  a  member  of  Christ  college,  in 
1638  ;  after  which,  intending  to  settle  in  London,  withoiit 
waiting  for  another  degree,  he  engaged  in  a  formal  pro- 
mise to  obey  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  college  of  physi- 
cians there,  Nov.  1640.     Having  by  this  means  obtained  a 
proper  permission,  he  entered  into  practice;    but  being 
still  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  election  into  the  college, 
he  took  the  first  opportunity  of  applying  for  his  doctor's 
degree  at  Cambridge,  which  he  obtained,  as  a  member  of 
Catherine-hall,  in    1643;  and  was  chosen   fellow  of  the 
college  of  physicians  in  1646.     In  the  mean  time,  he  had 
fte  preceding  year  engaged  in  another  society,  for  im- 

>  Moreri  — -Diet.  Hist.  *  Foppen  Bibl.  Bel. — Saxii  Oaomast. 
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proving  and  cultivating  experimental  philosophy.    Thii 
society  usually  met  at  or  near  his  lodgings  in  Wood-street, 
for  the  convenience  of  making  experiments ;  in  which  he 
was  very  assiduous,  as  the  reformation  and  improvement  of 
physic  was  one  principal  branch  of  this  design.     In  1 647, 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  anatomy  at  the  college ;  and 
it  was  from  these  lectures  that  his  reputation  took  its  rise« 
As  he,  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly  which  met  at  his  lodg- 
ings, had  all  along  sided  with  the  parliament,  he  was  made 
head-physician  in  the  army,  and  was  taken,  in  that  station, 
by  Croniwell,  first  to  Ireland  in  1649,  and  then  to  Scot- 
land  the  followiifg  year;  and  returned  thence   with  his 
master;  who,  after  the  battle  of  \yorcester,  rode  into  Lon<* 
don  in  triumph.  Sept  12,  1651.    He  was  appointed  warden 
of  Merton<»college,  Oxpn,    Dec.  9th  following,  and  was 
incorporated  M.  O.  of  the  university,  Jan.  14th  the  same 
year.     Cromwell  was  the  chancfllpr.;  apd  returning  to 
Scotland,  in  order  to  incorpohite  that  kingdom  into  one 
commonwealth  with  England,  he  appointed  our  warden, 
together  with  Dr.  Wilkins,  warden  of  Wadham,  Dr.  Good- 
win, president  of  Magdalen,  Dr.  Owen,  dean  of  Christ 
Church,  and  Cromwell's  brother-in-law,  Peter  French,  a 
canon  of  Christ  Church,  to  act  as  l^is  delegates  in  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  grants,  or  dispensations  that  require^  his 
assent.     This   instrument  bore  date  Oct.  16,  1652,     His 
powerful  patron  dissolving  the  long  parliament,  called  a 
hew  one,  named  the  Little  Parliamei^t,  in  ^653,  in  which 
the  warden  of  Merton  sat  sole  representative  of  the  univer- 
sity, and  was  appointed  one  of  the  council  of  state  the 
same  year. 

A  series  of  honours  and  favours  bestowed  by  tl^e  usurper, 
whose  interest  he  constantly  promoted,  naturally  iqcurred 
the  displeasure  of  Charles  II.  who  removed  him  f^m  hi^ 
wardenship,  by  a  letter  dated  July  3^  1660;  and  claiming 
the  right  of  nomination,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  see  of 
Canterbury,  appointed  another  warden  in  ft  manner  the 
roost  mortifying  to  our  author.  The  new  wi^rden  was  Dr. 
Edw.  Reynolds,  then  king's  chaplain,  and  soqo  after  bishop 
of  Norwich,  who  was  appointed  successor  to  sir  Nathaniel 
Brent,  without  the  least  notice  being  taken  of  Dr.  God- 
dard^.     He  then  reinoved  to  Gresham  college,  where  he 

*  Our  author,  it  it  true,  Wat  ttrong-  retentment  apoa  him ;  oUHnTi^iae*  it 
ly  •^ached  to  Cromifell ;  which,  no  wat  not  (deterred  by  hit  behafioiir  ii| 
joubt,  brought  thi«  mark  of  the  kmg't    the  oollege,    Fpr  this  we  have  Um  tea- 
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bad  been  chosen  professor  of  physic  on  Nov.  7,  1655,  and 
continued  to  frequent  those  meetings  which  gave  birth  to 
the  royal  society ;  and,  upon  their  establishment  by  char- 
ter in  1663,  was  nominated  one  of  the  first  council.    This 
honour  they  were  induced  to  confer  upon  him,  both  in 
regard  to  his  merit  in  general  as  a  scholar,  and  to  his  par- 
ticular zeal  and  abilities  in  promoting  the  design  of  their 
institution,  of  which  there  is  full  proof  in  the  *^  Memoin** 
of  that  society  by  Dr.  Birch,  where  there  is  scarcely  a  meet- 
ing mentioned,  in  which  his  name  does  not  occur  for  some 
experiment  or  observation  made  by  him.    At  the  same  time 
he  carried  on  his  business  as  a  physician,  being  continued 
a  fellow  of  the  college  by  their  new  charter  in  ]  663.  Upon 
the  tcopflasration  in  1666,  which  consumed  the  old  Ex* 
change,  our  professor,  with  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  re- 
moved from  Gresham,  to  make  room  for  the  merchants  to 
carry  on  the  public  aflairs  of  the  city  ;  which,  however,  did 
not  hinder  him  from  going  on  with  pursuits  in  natural  phi<* 
losophy  and  physic.     In  this  last  he  was  not  only  an  able 
but  a  conscientious  practitioner ;  for  which  reason  he  con- 
tinued still  to  prepare  his  own  medicines.     He  was  so  fully 
persuaded  that  this,  no  less  than  prescribing  them,  was 
the  physician's  duty,  that  in  1668,  whatever  offence  it 
might  give  the  apothecaries,  he  was  not  afraid  to  publish 
a  treatise,  recommending  it  to  general  use.     This  treatise 
was  received  with  applause ;  but  as  he  found  the  proposal 
in  it  attended  with  such  difficulties  and  discouragements  as 
were  likely  to  defeat  it,  he  pursued  that  subject  the  follow, 
ing  year,  in  *^  A  Discourse,  setting  forth  the  unhappy  con- 
dition of  the  practice  of  Physic  in  London,**  1669,  4to. 
But  this  availed  nothing,  and  when  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  college  of  physicians,  with  the  same  view,  thirty 
years  afterwards,  it  met  with  no  better  success.     In  1671 
he  returned  to  his  lodgings  at  Gresham  college,  where  he 
continued  prosecuting  improvements  in  philosophy  till  his 
death,  which  was  very  sudden.     He  usea  to  meet  a  select 
number  of  friends  at  the  Crown-tavern  in  Bloomsbury, 
where  they  discoursed  on  philosophical  subjects,  and  in  bis 
return  thence  in  the  evening  of  March  24,  1674,  he  was 

Uqaoay  of  Wood,  who  wm  bred  «t  Mer-  poUitlMd  in  1S59,  aad  mdI  it  hiai  tm 

tooy  and  alwmyt  meotioof  Dr.  God-  London,  bonad  in  blue  Turkey,  wiUi 

dard,  as  warden,  in  leroM  of  kindnoM  fill  leaves  ;  as  we  And  it  euthAXj  set 

and  respect.     He  was,  indeed,  the  first  down  in  tbe  history  of  hta  own  Whi 

patron  to  that  antiquary ;  who,  as  sacfa,  pidblisbed  by  Mr.  Heame. 
•  didieatad  his  brother's  leraionf  to  him. 
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seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit  in  Cheapsidet  and  dropped 
down  dead. 

His  memory  was  long  preserved  by  certain  drops,  which 
were  his  invention,  and  bore  bis  name;  but  which,  like 
all  such  nostrums,  are  now  forgotten.     His  receipts  **  Ar- 
cana Goddardiana,''   were  published  at  the   end  of  the 
*^  Pharmacopoeia  Bateana,'^  1691.     He  had  several  learned 
treatises  dedicated  to  him  as  a  patron  of  learning,  made  by 
persons  well  acquainted  with  him,  such  as  Dr.  Edmund 
Dickinson  and  Dr.  Wallis,  who  highly  praise  his  extensive 
learning,  his  skill  in  his  profession,  knowledge  of  public 
affairs,  and  generous  disposition,  his  candour,  affability, 
and  benevolence  to  all  good  and  learned  men.     Of  this 
last  there  is  one  instance  worth  preserving ;  and  that  is,  his 
taking  into  his  apartment,  at  ^resham.  Dr.  Worthington, 
who  lodged  with  him  fur  the  conveniency  of  preparing  for 
the  press  the  works  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mede,  which  he  finished 
and  published  in    1664.     According  to   Dr.   Seth  Ward, 
bishop  of  Salisbury,    he  was  the  first  Englishman   who 
made  that  noble  astronomical  instrument  the  telescope.^ 

GODJEAU  (Anthony),  a  learned  French  bishop  and 
writer,  was  descended  from  a  good  family  at  Dreux,  and 
born  in  1 605.     Being  inclined  to  poetry  from  his  youth, 
he  applied  himself  to  it,  and  so  cultivated  his  genius,  that 
he  made  his  fortune  by  it.     His  first  essay  was  a  paraphrase 
in  verse  of  the  Benedicite^  which  was  much  commended. 
He  was  but  twenty -four  when  be  became  a  member  of  that 
society  which  met  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Conrart,  to  con- 
fer upon  subjects  of  polite  learning,  and  to  communicate 
their  performances.     From  this  society  cardinal  Richlieu 
took  the  hint,  and  formed  the  resolution,  of  establishing 
the  French  academy  for  belles  lettres ;  and  our  author  in  a 
few  years  obtained  the  patronage  of  that  powerfjul  eccle- 
^i^tic.     The  bishopric  of  Grasse  becoming  vacant  in  1636, 
cardinal  Richelieu  recommended  him  to  the  king,  who  im- 
mediately conferred  it  upon  him ;  and  as  soon  as  the  cere- 
inohy  of  consecration  was  over,  he  repaired  to  his  diocese, 
kud  applied  himself  to  the  functions  of  his  office.     He  held 
several  synods,  composed  a  great  number  of  pastoral  in- 
structions for  the  use  of  his  clergy,  and  restored  eccle- 
;siastical  discipline,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  neg- 
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lected.     He  obtained  from  pope  Innocent  X.  a  boll  for 
uniting  the  bishopric  of  Vence  to  that  of  Qrasse,  as  hit 
predecessor  William  le  Blore  had  before  pbtamed  from 
Clement  VIII,     This  arrangement,  considering  the   pro- 
pinquity of  the  two  dioceses,  and  the  small  income  of  both 
together  (about  450/.)  was  not  unreasonable;  but  whea 
Godeau  found  the  people  and  clergy  averse  to  it,  be  gave 
up  his  pretensions,  and  contented  himself  with  the  bishopric 
of  Vence  only»     He  assisted  in  several  general  assemblies* 
of  the  clergy,  held  iu  1645  and  1655 ;  in  which  he  vigor- 
ously  maintained  the  dignity  of  the  episcopal  order,  and 
the  system  of  pure  morality,  against  those  who  opposed 
both.     One  pf  his  best  pieces  upon  this  subject,  was  pub** 
lished  in  1709,  with  the  title  of  ^^  Christian  Morals  for  tho 
Instruction  of  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Vence  :*'  and 
was  afterwards  translated  into  English,  by  Basil  Kennet. 
These  necessary  absences  excepted,  he  constantly  resided 
upon  his  diocese,  where  he  was  perpetually  employed  in 
visitations,  preaching,  reading,  writing,  or  attending  upon 
the  iecclesiastical  or  temporal  affairs  of  his  bishopric,  till 
Easter-day,  April  17,   1671  ;  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  an  apoplexy,  of  which  he  died  the  21st. 

He  was  a  very  voluminous  author,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Moreri,  after  giving  a  list  of  fifty  works,  adds 
many  fugitive  pieces  of  devotional  poetry.  One  of  his 
principal  works  is  his  '<  Ecclesiastical  History^*'  intended 
to  be  comprized  in  3  vols  fol.  The  first  appeared  in  1653, 
containing  the  '^  History  of  the  first  eight  centuries.;''  but 
as  he  did  not  finish  the  other  two,  they  remained  in  manu- 
script. He  was,  however,  the  first  person  who  gave  a 
^^  Church  History"  in  the  French  language.  He  was  the 
author  also  of  a  *^  Tra;islation  of  the  Psalms  into  French 
verse,"  which  were  so  well  approved,  that  those  of  the 
reformed  religion  have  not  scrupled  to  use  them  at  home 
in  their  &milies,  instead  of  the  version  of  Mafot,  which  is 
adapted  and  consecrated  to  the  public  service.  Of  this 
work  Basil  Kennet  has  given  a  criticism  in  the  preface  to 
<^  An  Essay  towards  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Psalms,V  1709, 
8vo.  The  Jesuit,  Vavassor,  wrote  a  piece  on  purpose  to 
prove  that  our  author  had  no  true  taste  for  poetry ;  and 
Boileau  remarks  several  defects  in  his  poetical  perform- 
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GODEFROI  (Denys),  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  one  of 
the  most  teamed  men  of  his  i^e,  was  born  October  17, 
1549,  at  Paris.  He  was  the  son  of  Leon  Godefroi,  coun« 
sellor  to  the  Cb&teiet  He  had  acquired  a  great  reputation 
in  the  parliament,  but  embracing  the  reformed  religion^ 
was  obliged  to  retire  to  Geneva,  and  taught  law  both 
there  and  in  some  German  universities.  In  1618  be  was 
sent  by  the  elector  palatine  to  Louis  XHL  who,  among 
other  marks  of  favour,  presented  him  with  his  picture,  and 
a  gold  medal.  But  being  again  obliged  to  quit  the  pala** 
tinate,  during  war,  he  went  to  Strasburgh,  where  he 
died  September  7,  1622,  leaving  a  great  number  of  va^- 
luable  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  '*  Not®  in 
quatuor  Libros  institutionum.*'  2.  '^  Opuscula  varia  juris.*' 
3.  **  Corpus  juris  civilis,  cum  notis.*'  These  notes  are 
excellent :  the  best  editions  ^e  those  by  Vitr6,  1626,  and 
by  Elzevir,  1683,  2  vols.  fol.  .4.  **  Praxis  civilis,  ex 
antiquis  et  recentioribus  scriptoribus.^*  5.  **  Index  Chro* 
noiogicus  legum  et  novellarum  a  Justiniano  imperatore 
coinpositamm.*'  6.  <*  Consuetudines  Civitatum  et  Pro- 
vinciarum  Gallise,  cum  notis,"  fol.  -7.  *'  Qusestiones  po- 
liticae  ex  jure  communi  in  Historia  desumptss.*'  8.  ^^  Dis^. 
sertatio  de  nobilitate.**  9.  *^  Statuta  regni  Gaiike  cum 
jure  oommuni  collata,*'  fol.  10.  ^^  Synopsis  statutorum 
municipalium,^'  an  edition,  Greek  and  Latin,  of  the 
'*  Promptuarium  j  uris*'  of  Harmenopules.  *^  CdnjectureB,!* 
and  several  ^  Lectures  upon  Seneca,*'  with  a  defence  of 
these  Conjectures,  which  had  been  attacked  by  Gruten 
*'  A  Collection  of  the  ancient  Latin  Grammarians^*'  -fea 
The  following  works  are  also  ascribed  to  Denis  G^deffoi : 
^'  Avis  pour  reduire  les  Monnoies  k  leur  juste  Prix  et  Va«- 
leur,*'  8va  '^  Maintenue  et  Defense  des  Empereurs,  Rois^ 
Princes,  Etats,  et  Republiques ;  contre  les  Censures  Mo- 
nitoires,  et  Excommunications  des  Papes,*'  4to.  ^VFragr 
menta  duodecim  Tabularum  suis  nunc  primum  Tabulis 
nstituta,**  1616,  4to.  His  <<  Opuscula**  have  been  coU 
lected  and  printed  in  Holland,  fol.' 
.  GODEFROI  (TH£ODORE)/t) eldest  son  of  the  preceding, 
•was  bom  July  17,  1580,  at  Geneva,  and  went  to  Paris  in 
1 602,  where  he  turned  Catholic,  was  appointed  counsellor 
of  state  1643,  and  died  October  5,  1649,  at  Munster,  in 
which  city  he  then  resided  as  counsellor  and  secret w^.  to 
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the  French  embassy  for  the  general  peace.  He  left  many 
excellent  works  on  law,  history,  the  titles  of  iifie  kingdom^ 
&c.  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  ^^  Le  Ceremonial  do 
France/^  4to,  a  work  much  valued ;  reprinted  in  2  vols. 
foL  by  his  son  Denys  Godefroi ;  but  this  is  unfinished^ 
and  the  4to  edition  must  be  referred  to  for  the  funeral  ce* 
remonies.  2.  *<  Genealogie  des  Rois  de  Portugal  issui 
en  Ligne  directe  masculine  de  la  Maison  de  France  qui 
regne  aujourd'huis/*  4to.  •  3.  "  Mem.  concernant  la  Pre- 
seance  des  Rois  de  France  sur  les  Rois  d^Espagne,  4ta. 
4.  '<  Entreveue  de  Charles  IV.  Empereur,  et  Charles  V. 
Roi  de  France ;  plus  TEntreveue  de  Charles  VII.  Roi  de 
France,  et  de  Ferdinand,  Roi  de  Arragon.'*  &c.  4to.  5. 
^*  Hist,  de  Charles  VI.  par  Jean  Juvenal  des  Ursins;  de 
Louis  XII.  par  Seyssell,  et  par  d'Auton,  &c. ;  de  Cha, 
Vin.  par  Saligny,  et  autres;  du  Chevalier  Bayard,  avec 
le  Supplement,  par  Expilly,''  1651,  8vo.  6.  *<  De  Jean 
le  Meingre,  dit  Boucicaut,  Marechal  de  France,**  4to. 
7.  "  D'Artus  III.  Due  de  Bretagne,"  4to:  8.  «  De 
Guillaunie  Marescot,"  4to.  9.  *^  De  la  veritable  Origine 
de  la  Maison  d'Autriche,**  4to.  10.  **  Genealogie  des 
Dues  de  Lorrain,*^  4to.  11.^^  L'Ordre  et  les  Ceremonies 
observers  aux  Mari&ges  de  France  et  d^Espagne,*'  4to« 
12.  <^  G6n6alogie  des  Comptes  et  Dues  de  Bar,*'  4to.  13. 
^*  Traits  touchant  les  Droits  du  Roi  tr^s  Chretien,  sur 
plusieurs  Etats  et  Seigneuries,  poss6d£s  par  plusieurs 
Princes  Voisins,**  fol.  under  the  name  of  Pierre  Dupuy.* 

GODEFROI  (James),  younger  brother  of  the  preceding^ 
born  in  1587,  at  Greneva,  was  also  a  very  learned  lawyer, 
and  rose  to  the  highest  posts  in  that  republic.  He  waa 
five  times  syndic,  and  died  there  1652.  He  left  several 
works  much  esteemed;  the  following  are  the  principal 
ones:  1.  J<  Opuscula  varia,  juridica,  politica,  historica, 
critica,"  4to.  2.  *^  Fontes  Juris, civilis  ;  de  diversis  Re- 
gulis  Juris,"  1653,  4to.  i.  *<  De  famosis  latronibus  in* 
vestigandis ;  de  jure  prsecedentisB ;  de  Salario  *,  animad- 
versiones  Juris  civilis.  De  suburbicariis  Regionlbus  ;  de 
statu  Pi^norum  sub  Imperatoribus  Christianis.  Frag« 
menta  Legum  Julie  et  Papise  collecta,  et  notis  illustrata. 
Codex  Theodosianus,'*  1665,  4  vols.  fol.  4.  <<  Veterls 
orbis  descriptio  Grseci  Scriptoris,  sub  Constantio  et  Con- 
stante  Imperantibus,  Gr.  et  Lat.  cum  notis,"  4to.     5.  **  De 
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Cenotaphiq;  de  Dominio  seu  imperio  maris  et  jnre  nau- 
fhigii  colligendi/'  6.  Commentaries  and  Notes  on  several 
Orations  of  Libanius.  7.  **  L'Hist.  Ecclesiastique  de  Phi* 
lt)storge,  avec  un  Appendix."  8.  "  Les  Metcure  Jesuite^ 
ou  Recueil  des  pieces  concemant  les  Jesuites/'  1631,  i 
Vols.Svo.* 

GODEFROI  (Denys),  son  of  Theodore,  was  born  Au- 
gust 24,  1615,  at  Paris.  He  made  use  of  his  father's  Me- 
moirs, and  like  him  studied  the  History  of  France.  Louis 
XrV.  appointed  him  keeper  and  director  of  the  chamber  of 
accounts  at  Lisle,  in  which  city  he  died  June  9,  1681.  He 
published  **  Le  C6r6monial  de  France,*'  written  by  his 
father;  and  the  History  of  Charles  VL  and  Charles  VIL 
printed  at  the  Louvre,  each  in  1  vol.  folio ;  that  of  the 
Crown  Officers,  from  the  time  at  which  that  of  John  le 
Feronends;  '^  Memoires  et  Instructions  pour  servir  dans 
les  Negociations  et  les  Affaires  concemant  les  Droits  du 
Roi,"  1665,  fol.  which  had  been  attributed  to  chancellor 
Seguier,  &c.*  He  left  several  children  who  were  eminent; 
amotig  them, 

GODEFROI  (Dei^ys)^  the  third  of  that  name,  honorary 
auditor  and  keeper  of  the  books  in  the  chambre  des  comptes 
at  Paris,  died  1719,'  and  left  Remarks  on  the  Addition  to 
the  History  of  Loiiis  XI.  by  Naudd ;  an  edition  of  the 
"  Satire  Menipfie,*'  1709,  3  voU.  8vo;  and  other  works. 
John  Godefroi,  director  of  the  chambre  des  cpmptes  at 
Lisle,  was  another  son  of  the  second  Denys,  who  pub- 
fished  in  1706  an  elegant  edition  of  the  **  Membires  de 
f^hilippe  de  Commines;"  and  in  1711  a  new  edition  of 
^he  **  Satyre  Menip^e.'*  He  also  left  the  "Journal  de 
Henri  III."  with  notes,  and  some  new  pieces,  2  vols.  8vo ; 
a  very  curious  book  against  that  by  Pere  Guyard,  a  Ja- 
cobin, entitled  "  La  FataUt6  de  St.  Cloud  ;*'  **  Mem.  de 
la  Reine  Marguerite,''  8vo,  8cc.  No  author  has  given  so  clear 
an  account  of  the  league,  nor  published  so  many  curious 
pieces  respecting  the  parties  engaged  in  it.  He  died  in 
February,  1732.' 

GODESCHALCUS.'    See  GOTTESCHALCCS. 

GODFREY  of  VITERBO,  the  author  of  an  ancient 
chronicle,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  in  the  twelfth 
century,  at  Viterbo,  in  Italy,  and  educated  in  his  youth^ 
at  least,  at  Bamberg.     He  was  afterwards  chaplain  and 
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secretary  to  king  Conrad  III.  the  emperor  Frederick,  and 
bis  son  Henry  VI.     He  informs  us  that  he  spent  forty  years 
in  searching  among  the  manuscripts  of  the  Greeks,  Latins, 
Jews,  Chaldeans,  and  barbarians,  for  material.^  proper  for 
his  Chronicle,  had  made  himself  acquainted  with  all  these 
languages,  and  performed  many  voyages  and  travels  in  the 
same  pursuit/    This  Chronicle,  which  does  not,  however, 
gratify  all  the  expectations  that  might  be  formed  from  such 
learning   and   industry,   begins  with   the  creation  of  the 
world,  and  ends  with  1186.     It  is  written  in   Latin  pros6 
and  verse,  and  entitled  *^  Pantheon.''     It  was  first  printed 
at  Basil,    by  Basilius  John   Herold,    1559,    reprinted  at 
Francfon  in  1584,  and  at  Hanover  in  1($13,  in  Pistorius's 
collection  of  German  writers ;  and  Muratori  has  inserted 
in  his   great  collection,    that  part  which  respects  Italy. 
Lambecius  speaks  of  another  work  by  Godfrey,    which 
exists  in  MS.  in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna,  entitled 
''Speculum  regium,  sive  de  genealogia  regum  et  impera- 
torum  h  dihivii  tempore  ad  Henricum  VI.  imperatorem.*^ 
Godfi'ey  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  learning  and  ob- 
servation, and  is  thought  to  deserve  credit  as  to  his  rela* 
tion  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  his  6wn  time,  and 
with  which  his  situation  at  court  enabled  him  to  be  ac- 
quainted.* 

GODOLPHIN   (John),  an  eminent  civilian,  the  third 
son  of  John  Godolpbin,  esq.  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family  of  his  name  in  Cornwall,  and  born  Nov.  29,   1617, 
at  Godolphin,  in  the  island  of  Scilly.     He  was  sent  to 
Oxford,  and  entered  a  commoner  of  Gloucester-hall,  in 
1632  ;  and  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of  logic  and  phi- 
losophy, he  applied  himself  particularly  to  the  study  of 
the  civil  law,  which  he  chose  for  his  profession ;  and  ac- 
cordingly took  his  degrees  in  that  faculty,  that  of  bachelor 
in  1636,  and  of  doctor  in  1642-3.     He  has  usually  been 
ranked  among  puritans  for  having  written  two  treatises 
published  by  him  in    1650  and^l651,  entitled,    1.  "The 
Holy  Limbec,  or  an  extraction  of  the  spirit  from  the  Let- 
ter of  certain  eminent  places  in  the  Holy  Scripture."  Other 
copies  were  printed  with  this  title,  "  The  Holy  Limbec, 
or  a  Semicentury  of  Spiritual  Extractions,''  &c.     2.  **  The 
Holy  Harbour,  containing  the  whole  body  of  divinity,  or 
the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Christian  Religion."     But 
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whatever  may  be  the  principles  maiDtained  in  these  works^ 
which  we  have  not  seen,  it  is  certain  that  when  he  went  to 
London  afterwards,  he  sided  with  the  anti-monarchical 
party ;  and,  taking  the  oath  called  the  Engagement,  was 
by  {in  act  passed  in  CromwelPs  convention,  or  short  par* 
liament,  July  1653,  constituted  judge  of  the  admiralty 
jointly  with  William  Clarke,  LL.  D.  and  Charles  George 
Cock,  esq.  In  July  1659,  upon  the  death  of  Clarke,  he 
and  Cock  received  a  new  commission  to  the  same  place, 
to  continue  in  force  no  longer  than  December  following. 

Notwithstanding  these  compliances  with  the  powers  then 
in  being,  he  was  much  esteemed  for  his  knowledge  in  the 
civil  law,  which  obtained  him  the  post  of  king's  advocate 
at  the  restoration  :  after  which,  he  published, several  books 
in  his  own  faculty  then  in  good  esteem,  as  *'  A  View  of 
the  AdmiraPs  Jurisdiction,*'.  1661,  8vo,  in  which  is  printed 
a  translation  by  him,  of  Grasias,  or  Ferrand's  **  Extract  of 
the  ancient  Laws  of  Oleron ;"  **  The  Orphan's  Legacy, 
&c.  treating  of  last  wills  and  testaments,"  1674,  4to.  And 
*^  Repertorium  Canonicum,"  &c.  1 678,  4to.  In  this  last 
piece  he  strenuously  and  learnedly  asserts  the  king's  su- 
premacy, as  a  power  vested  in  the  crown,  before  the 
Pope  invaded  the  right  and  authority,  or  jurisdiction.  He 
died  April  4,  1678,  and  was  interred  in  St  James's  church, 
Clerkenwell. ' 

GODOLPHIN  (Sidney),  earl  of  Godolphin,  and  lord 
high  treasurer  of  England,  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family  in  Cornwall,  was  the  third  son  of  Francis  Godolphin, 
K.  B.  by  Dorothy,  second  daughter  of  sir  Henry  Berkley^ 
of  Yarlington  in  Somersetshire.  He  had  great  natund 
abilities,  was  liberally  educated,  and  inheriting  the  un^* 
shaken  loyalty  of  his  family,  entered  early  into  the  service 
of  Charles  II.  who  after  his  restoration  made  him  one  of 
the  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber.  In  1663,  when  attending 
his  majesty  to  the  university  of  Oxford,  he  bad  the  degree 
of  M,  A.  conferred  upon  him.  In  1678,  he  was  twice  sent 
envoy  to  Holland,  upon  aflairs  of  the  greatest  importance ; 
and  the  next  year  was  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
treasury,  which  trust  he  discharged  with  integrity,  and 
being  considered  as  a  man  of  great  abilities,  was  sworn  of 
the  privy  council.  In  1680  he  openly  declared  for  the 
bill  of  exclusion  of  the  duke  of  York  ;  and  in  the  debate 
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ii>  coilfaoil,  wbedier  die  duke  should  return  to  Scotland 
liefoie  the  pariiament  met,  ^joined  in  the  advice  for  his 
gding  away;  and  though  the  rest  of  the  council  were  of  the 
cbntrary  opinion,  yet  the  king  acquiesced  in  his  and  lord 
Sunderland's  reasons.  In  April  1664  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  which  he  soon  resigned  for 
the  office  of  first  commissioner  of  the  treasury,  tod  was 
created  baron  Godolphin  of  Rialtpn  in  Cornwall.  He  had 
hitherto  satin  the  house  of  commons  as  representative  for 
Helston  and  for  St  Mawe's. 

On  the  accession  of  James  II.  he  was  appointed  lord 
chamberlain  to  the  queen,  and  on  the  removal  of  the  earl 
of  Rochester,  was  again  made  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
the' treasury.     On  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  king  James  to  treat 
with  that  prince,  which  employment  he  discharged  with 
great  address  and  prudence.     In  the  debate  concerning  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  after  the  abdication  qf  king  James, 
his  lordship,  out  of  a  regard  to  the  succession,  voted  for  a 
regency ;  yet  when  king  William  was  advanced  to  the 
throng  his  majesty  appointed  him  one  of  the  lords  com* 
missioners  of  the  treasury,  and  a  privy-councillor,  and  in 
1690  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury.     In  1695, 
he  was  one  of  the  seven  lords  justices  for  the  administration 
of  the  government,  during  the  king's  absence,  as  he  was 
likewise  the  year  following,  and  again  in  1701,  when  he 
was  restored  to  the  place  of  first  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury, from  which  he  had  been  removed  in  1697.     On  the 
acoession  of  queen  Anne,  he  was  constituted  lord  high 
treasurer,  which  post  he  bad  long  refused  to  ficcept,  till 
the  earl  of  Marlborough  pressed  him  in  so  positive  a  man- 
ner, that  he  declared,  he  could  not  go  to  the  continent  to 
command  the  armies,  unless  the  treasury  was  put  into  his 
hands  ^   for  then  he  was  sure  that  remittances  would  be 
punctually  made  to  him,     Under  his  lordship's  administra- 
tion of  this  high  office,  the  public  credit  was  raised,,  the 
war  carried  on  with  success,  and  the  nation  satisfied  with 
his  prudent  management.     He  omitted  nothing  that  could 
engage  the  subject  to  bear  the  burthen  of  the  war  with 
chearfhlness ;  and  it  was  owing  to  bis  advice,  that  the 
queen  contributed  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  out  of 
her  civil  list  towards  it     He  wasiibo  one  of  those  faithful 
and  able  counsellors,  who  advised  her  majesty  to  declare 
in  council  against  the  selling  of  offices  and  places  in  bet 
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household  aod  family,  as  highly  dishonourable  to  herself, 
prejudicial  to  her  service,  and  a  discouragement  to  virtue 
,    and  true  merit,  which  alone  ought  and  should  recommend 
u€.€,^  Jt^*^     persons  to  her  royal  approbation.     And  so  true  a  friend 
5<rr**^/^   kfr^    I  |^|^  jjjs  lordship  to  the  established  church,  that  considering 
Ki,  /•«.    how  meanly  great  numbers  of  the  clergy  were  providea 
for,  he  prevailed  upon  her  majesty  to  settle  her  revenue 
^i>d4(jik^\  of  the  first-fruits  and  tenths  for  the  augmentation  of  the 
^''   I  small  vicarages.     In  July  1704  he  was  made  knight  of  the 
garter;  and  in  December  1706,  advanced  to  the  dignity 
of  earl  of  Godolphin  and  viscount  Rialton.     But  notwith- 
standing all  his  great  services  to  the  public,  on  the  8th  of 
August  1710,  he  was  removed  from  Uis  post  of  lord  high 
treasurer. 

He  died  at  St.  Alban's  of  the  ston^,  on  the  15th  of  Sep- 
tember 1712,  and  was  interred  in'Mesttninster-abbey.  By 
his  lady,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Tboinas' Blague,  esq.  he 
had  issue  Francis,  s^^cood  earl  of  Godolphin,  on  who^e 
death  the  title  became  e^tiiiet. 

Bishop  Burnet  says,.  ^^  that  he  was  the  silentest  and  mo- 
destest  man,  who  was  perhaps  ever  bred  in  a  court  He 
had  a  clear  apprehension,  and  dispatched  business  with 
<rreat  method,  and  with  so  muph  temper,  that  he  had  im 
personal  enemies.  But  his  silence  begot  a  jealousy,  which 
hung  long  upon  him.  His  notion^  were  for  the  court; 
luit  his  incorrupt  and  sincere  way  of  managing  the  con- 
cerns of  the  treasury  created  in  all  people  a  very  high 
esteem  for  him.  He  had  true  principles  of  religion  and 
viriue,  and  never  heaped  up  wealth.  So  that^  all  Uiiugs 
being  liud  together,  he  was  one  of  the  worthiest  and  wisest 
men,  who  was  employed  in  that  age.''  In  another  placs 
tlie  same  historian  observes,  ^'  that  he  was  a  man  of  the 
clearest  head,  the  calmest  temper,  and  the  most  incorrupt 
of  all  the  ministers  he  had  ever  known ;  and  that  after  hav- 
ing been  thirty  years  in  the  treasury,  and  during  nine  of 
those  lord  treasurer,  as  he  was  never  once  suspected  of 
corruption,  or  of  suffering  his  servants  to  grow  rich  under 
him,  so  in  all  that  time  his  estate  was  not  increased  by  him 
to  tiie  value  of  four  thousand  pounds.'*  It  is  also  said^  that 
he  liad  a  penetrating  contemplative  genius^  a  slow,  but 
unerring  apprehension,  and  an*  exquisite  judgment,  with 
few  words,  though  always  to  the  purpose.  He  was  tem- 
perate in  his  diet.  His  superior  wisdom  and  spirit  made 
bim  despise  the  low  arts  of  vain-glorfpus  courtiers;  for  he 
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never  kept  suitors  unprofitablj  in  saspense^  nor  promised 
any  thing,  that  he  was  not  resolved  to  perform ;  but  as  he 
accounted  dissimulation  the  worst  of  lyings  so  on  the  other 
hand  his  denials  were  softened  by  frankness  and  conde- 
scension to  those  whom  he  could  not  gratify.  His  great 
abilities  and  consummate  experience  qualified  him  for  a 
prime  minister;  and  his  exact  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  the  revenue  particularly  fitted  him  for  the 
i^anagement  of  the  treasury.  .  He  was  thrifty  without  the 
least  tincture  of  avarice,  being  as  good  an  oeconomist  of 
the  public  wealth,  as  he  was  of  his  private  fortune.  He 
had  a  clear  conception  of  the  whole  government,  both  in 
church  and  state;  and  perfectly  knew  the  temper,  genius^ 
and  disposition  of  the  English  nation.  And  though  his 
stern  gravity  appeared  a  little  ungracious,  yet  his  steady 
and  impartial  justice  recommended  him  to  the  esteem  of 
almost  every  person  ;  so  that  no  man,  in  so  ndany  different 
public  stations,  and  so  great  a  variety  of  business,  ever 
had  more  friends,  or  fewer  enemies.  Dean  Swift^s  chaj[ac- 
ter  of  him  is  not  so  favourable,  and  in  jour  references  may 
^e  found  many  other  opposite  opinions  of  his  merit  and 
abilities.  He  had  a  brother  of  some  poetical  talent,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Ellis. ' 

GODWIN  (Mary),  better  known  by  the  name  of 
WOOLLSTONECRAFT,  a  lady  of  very  extraordinary  genius^ 
but  whose  history  and  opinions  are  unhappily  calculated  to 
excite  a  mixture  of  admiration,  pity,  and  scorn,  was  born 
in  or  near  London,  April  27,  1759,  of  poor  parents,  who 
then  resided  at  Epping,  but  afterwards  removed  to  a  farm 
near  Beverley  in  Yorkshy'e,  where  this  daughter  frequented 
a  day-school  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  this  place  her 
father  again  removed  to  Hoxton  near  London,  and  after^ 
wards  to  Walworth.  During  all  this  time^  and  until  Miss 
Woollstonecraft  arrived  at  her  twenty-fourth  year,  there 
appears  little  that  is  interesting,  or  extraordinary  in  her 
history,  unless  it  may  be  considered  as  such  that  she  eajriy 
affected  an  original  way  of  thinking,  accompanied  with 
correspondent  actions,  and  entertained  a  high  and  romantic 
sense  of  friendship,  which  seems  greatly  to  have  prevailed 
over  filial  affection.  In  her  twenty-fourth  year,  she  formed 
the  plan  of  conducting  a  school  at  Islington,  in  conjunc- 
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tieh  with  her  sisters^  wliich  in  th6  coarse  of  a  few  mofitht 
she  removed  to  Newington-green^  where  she  Was  honoured 
by  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Price.  Of  her  opinions  on  reti* 
gious  subjects  at  this  tinley  we  have  the  foilowing  singular 
account  from  her  biographer :  ^  Her  religion  was,  in 
reality,  little  allied  to  any  system  of  forms,  and  was  rather 
founded  in  taste,  than  in  the  niceties  of  polemical  diseut* 
•ion.  Her  mind  constitutionally  attached  itself  to  th6 
•ublrme  and  amiable.  Sh^  found  an  inexpressible  delight 
in  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  in  the  splendid  reveries  of 
the  imagination.  But  nature  itself,  she  thought,  would  be 
no  better  than  a  vast  blank,  if  the  mind  of  the  observer 
did  not  supply  it  with  an  animating  soul.  When  she 
walked  amidst  the  wonders  of  nature,  she  was  accustomed 
to  converse  with  her  God.  To  her  mind  he  was  pictured 
as  not  less  aminble,  generous,  and  kind,  than  great,  wise, 
and  exalted.  In  fact  she  had  received  few  lessons  of  reli- 
gion in  her  ybuth,  and  her  religion  was  almost  entirely  of 
her  own  creation.  But  she  was  not  on  that  account  the 
less  attached  to  it,  or  the  less  scrupulous  in  discharging 
what  she  considered  as  its  duties.  8he  could  not  recollect 
the  time  when  she  had  believed  the  doctrine  of  future 
punishments,''  &c. 

In  1785,  a  Mrs.  Skeggs,  with  whom  she  had  contracted 
an  ardent  friendship,  and  wiio  resided  at  Lisbon,  being 
pregnatit,  Miss  Wootlstonecraft,  shocked  with  the  idea  thai 
she  might  die  in  childbed  at  a  distance  from  h«¥  friends, 
passed  over  to  Lisbon  to  attend  her,  leaving  the  school 
under  the  management  of  her  sisters ;  an  exertion  of  friend- 
ship the  more  entitled  to  praise  that  it  proved  hortful  to 
her  school,  which  soon  after  her  return  she  was  compelled 
to  abandon.  Perhaps,  however,  this  was  not  wholly  a 
matter  of  compulsion,  for  we  are  told  that  ^^  slye  bad  a 
rooted  aversion  to  that  sort  of  cohabitation  with  her  sisters, 
which  the  project  of  the  school  imposed."  She  now  ap- 
pears to  have  meditated  literary  employment  as  a  source  of 
i>rofit,  and  exhibited  a  specimen  of  her  talents  in  a  I2m0 
pamrphlet,  eniiiled  "  Thoughts  on  the  Education  of  Oaugb- 
ters,"  for  the  copy-right  of  which  she  obUi^ned  the  sum  of 
ten  guineas  from  the  laie  Mr..  Johnson,  bookseller,  of  St. 
PauPs  church-yard,  who  afterwards  proved  one  of  her  most 
liberal  patrons.  After  this  she  was  employed  for  some 
months,  as  a  governess,  in  the  family  of  an  Irish  noble- 
man, at  the  ti'wA  of  which  she  returned  again  to  literary 
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pursuit!)  and  from  1787,  when  ^he  caBBb9  .to  reside  in  Lon* 
doA,  produced  ^  Mary,  a  Fiction/*  ^^  Original  Stgries 
^m  real  life,''  made  some  tranalations  from  the  French, 
and  compiled  **  The  Female  Reader,"  on  the  model  of 
Dr.  EnBeld's  ^^  Speaker."  She  wrote  aUo  some  articles 
in  the  *^  Analytical  Reeview,"  which  was  established  by  heir 
publisher,  in  178a. 

In  the  French  revolution  whidi  took  place  in  tlie  follow- 
ing year,  and. which  let  loose  all  kinds  of  principles  and 
opinions  except  what  had  stood  the  test  of  experience^ 
Miss  Woollstonecraft  found  much  that  was  congenial  with 
her  own  ways  oi  thinking,  and  much  which  it  will  appear 
soon  she  determined  to  introduce  in  her  conduct.  She 
was  therefore  among  the  first  who  attempted  to  answer  Mr. 
Burke's  celebrated  ^^  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution,'' 
und  displayed  a  share  of  ability  which  made  her  reputation 
more  general  than  it  had  yet  been.  This  was  followed  by 
her  **  Vinpdication  of  the  Rights  of  Woman,"  in  which  she 
Pinfolded  many  a  wild  theory  on  the  duties  and  character  of 
her  sex.  How  well  she  was  qualified  to  guide  theqi  ap* 
peared  now  in  the  practical  use  of  her  own  precepts,  of 
which  the  first  specimen  was  the  formation  of  a  violent  at^ 
tachment  for  a  very  eminent  artist,  which  is  thus  embel- 
lished by  her  biographer :  **  She  saw  Mr.  Fuseli  frequently; 
he  amused,  delighted,  and  instructed  her.  As  a  painter, 
it  was  impossible  she  should  not  wish  to  see  his  works,  and 
connequently  to  frequent  his  house.  She  visited  him ;  her 
^visits  were  returned.  Notwithstanding  the  inequality  of 
their  years,  Mary  was  not  of  a  temper  to  live  upon  terms 
of  so  much  intiniaey  with  a  man  of  merit  and  geiiius,  with- 
out loving  Aim.  The  delight  she  enjoyed  in  his  society, 
she  transferred  by  association  to  liis  person.  What  she  Ex- 
perienced in  this  respect,  was  no  doubt  heightened,  by  the 
state  of  celibacy  and  restraint  in  which  she  had  hitlierto 
lived,  and  to  which  the  rules  of  polished  society  condemn 
an  unmarried  woman..  I%e  conceived  a  pergonal  and  ar- 
dent aifection  for  him.  Mr.  Fuseli  was  a  married  man,  and 
bis  wife  the  acquaintance  of  Mary.  She  readily  perceived 
the  restrictions  which  this  circumstance  seemed  to  impose 
lipon  her,  but  she  m^de  light  of  any  difficulty  that  might 
arise  out  of  them."  Notwithstanding  this  contempt  for 
diffieulties,  Mr.  Fuseli  was  not  to  be  won,  and  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  a  passion  which  be  would  not  indulge,  she  went 
over  to  France  in  1792.     Here  within  a  few  months  she 
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found  a  cure  in  that  "species  of  connection/*  says  ber 
biographer,  ^  for  which  her  heart  secretly  panted,  aud 
which  had  the  effect  of  diffusing  an  immediate  tranquillity 
and  cheerfuhiess  over  her  manners.*'  This  was  an  illicit 
connection  with  a  Mr.  Imlay,  an  American,  and  we  are 
gravely  told,  that  "  she  v?as  now  arrived  at  the  situation, 
which,  for  two  or  three  preceding  years,  her  reason  had 
pointed  out  to  her  as  affording  the  most  substantial  pro« 
spect  of  happiness.**  Her  reason^  however,  unfortunately 
pointed  wrong  in  this  instance,  as  she  was  afterwards  most 
basely  and  cruelly  abandoned  by  the  object  of  her  affec- 
tions, whose  conduct  cannot  be  mentioned  in  terms  of  in* 
dignation  too  strong. '  She  now  made  two  attempts  at  sui- 
cide, on  which  we  shall  only  remark  that  they  were  totally 
inconsistent  with  the  character  given  of  her  by  her  biogra- 
pher, as  possessing  "  a  firmness  of  mind,  an  unconquerable 
greatness  of  soul,  by  which,  after  a  short  internal  struggle, 
she  was  accustomed  to  rise  above  difficulties  and  suffering.** 
Having  overcome  two  ardent  passions,  she  formed  a 
thirdy  of  which  her  biographer,  Mr.  William  Godwin,  was 
the  object.  A  period  only  of  six  montlis  intervened  in 
this  case  ;  but,  says  Mr.  Godwin,  with  a  curious  felicity  of 
calculation,  although  *^  it  was  only  six  months  since  she 
bad  resolutely  banished  every  thought  of  Mr.  Imlay  (the 
former  lover),  it  was  at  least  eighteen  that  he  aught  to  have 
been  banished,  and  would  have  been  banished,  had  it  not 
been  for  her  scrupulous  pertinacity  in  determining  to  leave 
no  measure  untried  to  regain  him^  This  connection, 
likewise,  was  begun  without  the  nuptial  ceremonies;  but, 
after  some  months,  the  marriage  took  place ;  the  principal 
reason  was  that  she  was  pregnant,  and  "  unwilling  to  in- 
cur that  seclusion  from  the  society  of  many  valuable  and 
excellent  individuals,  which  custom  awards  in  cases  of  this 
sort.*'  But  it  did  not  produce  the  desired  eflEect.  Some 
who  visited  her,  or  were  visited  by  her,  and  who  regarded 
her  as  the  injured  object  of  Mr.  Imlay*s  indifference,  were 
not  pleased  to  bestow  their  countenance  on  one  who  was 
so  eager  to  run  into  the  arms  of  another  man,  and  alike 
informally.  Mr.  Godwin  takes  this  opportunity  of  cen- 
suring ihefn*udery  of  these  nice  people  in  terms  of  severity 
-^with  what  justice  our  readers  may  determine.  The  hap-' 
piness  of  this  connection,  however,  was  transient.  In  Au- 
gust 1797,  she  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  and  died  Sept. 
JO,  of  the  same  year.     From  the  account  given  of  her,  by 
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ker  biographer,  in  which  we  must  condemn  the  laboured 
vindication  of  principles  inconsistent  with  the  delicacy  of 
the  female  sex,  and  the  welfare  of  society,  Mrs.  Godwin 
appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  strong  intellect,  which 
might  have  elevated  her  to  the  highest  rank  of  English  fe« 
male  writers,  had  not  her  genius  run  wild  for  want  of  cul- 
tivation. Her  passions  were  consequently  ungovernable^ 
and  she  accustomed  herself  to  yield  to  them  without  scru- 
ple, treating  female  honour  and  delicacy  as  vulgar  preju- 
dices. She  was  therefore  a  voluptuary  and  sensualist, 
without  that  refinement  for  which  she  seemed  to  contend 
on  other  subjects.  Her  history  indeed  forms  entirely  a 
warning,  and  in  no  part  an  example.  Singular  she  was,  it 
must  be  allowed,  for  it  is  not  easily  to  be  conceived  that 
such  another  heroine  will  ever  appear,  unless  in  a  novel, 
where  a  latitude  is  given  to  that  extravagance  of  character 
which  she  attempted  to  bring  into  real  life. 

Besides  the  works  already  noticed,  she  ptiblished  ^/  A 
moral  and  historical  view  of  the  French  Revolution,"  of 
which  one  volume  only  was  published,  and  ^'  Letters  frotii 
Norway/'  The  latter  contains  much  elegant  description 
and  just  remark.  The  former  could  be  noticed  only  at  the 
time  of  its  publication.  The  gay  illusions, of  the  French 
revolution  soo|i  disappeared.  After  her  death  some  mis- 
cellanies, letters,  and  an  unfinished  novel,  were  published 
hy  her  husband,  in  4  vols.  i2mo,  with  a  Life  of  the  au- 
thoress. Much  of  both  had  better  been  suppressed,  as  ill 
calculated  to  excite  sympathy  for  one  who  seems  to  have 
rioted  in  sentiments  alike  repugnant  to  religion,  sense,  lind 
decency. * 

GODWIN  (Thomas),  an  English  prelate,  was  born  io 
1517  at  Oakingham  in  Berkshire;  and  being  put  to  the 
grammar-school  there,  quickly  made  such  a  progress  as 
discovered  him  to  be  endowed  with  excellent  parts.  But 
bis  parents  being  low  in  circumstances,  he  must  have  lost 
the  advantage  of  improving  them  by  a  suitable  education, 
had  they  not  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Richard  Lay  ton,  arch- 
deacon of  Bucks,  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  reformation, 
who,  taking  him  into  his  house,  and  instructing  him  iu 
classical  learning,  sent  him  to  Oxford,  where  he  was  en- 
tered of  Magdalen  college  about  1538.  Not  long  after, 
he  lost  his  worthy  patron ;  but  bis  merit,  now  become  con* 
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^icuous  in  the  uniTeraity,  had  procured  him  other  friends ; 
so  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  the  decree  of  B.  A.  July  13, 
1543.  The  same  pierit  released  his  nriends  from  imy  £nr« 
ther  expence,  by  obtainipg  him,  the  year  eusmog,  a  fellow- 
ship of  his  college ;  and  he  proceeded  M.  A.  in  li^47.  But 
be  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  merit  in  a  cellege 
life ;  his  patron,  the  archdeacon,  had  taken  cate  to  breed 
up  Godwin  in  the  principles  of  the  refomiation,  and  tbif 
irritating  some  popish  members  of  the  college,  they  mude 
his  situation  so  uneasy,  that,  the  free-sqbool  at  Brackley  in 
Northamptonshire  becoming  vacant  in  1549,  and  being  in 
jthe  gift  of  the  college,  he  r^esigned  his  fellowship,  «nd  ac- 
cepted it  In  this  station,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Purefby,  of  Sbalston,  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and 
lived  without  any  new  disturbance  as  long  as  Edward  VI. 
was  at  the  helm  :  but,  upon  the  accession  of  Mary,  his  re- 
ligion eicposed  him  to  a  fresh  persecution,  and  he  was  ob- 
liged to  quit  his  school.  In  this  exigence,  although  the 
church  was  his  original  intention,  and  he  h^d  read  much 
with  that  view,  yet  now  it  became  more  safe  to  ^pply  to 
jthe  study  of  physic  y  and  being  admitted  to  his  bachelor's 
degree  in  that  faculty,  at  Oxford,  July  1553,  he  practised 
in  it  for  a  support  till  Elizab.eth  succeeded  to  the  throne, 
when  be  resolved  to  eqter  into  the  churchy  «In  this  he  was^ 
encouraged  by  Bull^nghan^,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  who  gave 
him  orders,  and  made  him  his  chaplain ;  bis  lordship  also 
introduced  him  to  the  queen,  ^d  obtained  him  the  favour 
of  preaching  before  hejr  majesty  ;  who  was  so  much  pleased 
witEi  the  propriety  of  bis  manner,  and  the  grave  turn  of 
his  oratory,  that  she  appointed  him  one  of  her  Lent* 
preachers.  He  |iad  discharged  this  duty  by  an  annual  apr 
pointment,  with  much  satisfaction  to  her  majesty,  for  a 
series  of  eighteen  years.  In  1565,  on  the  deprivation  of 
Sampson,  be  was  made  dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
and  had  also  the  prebend  of  Milton-ecclesia  in  the  church 
of  Lincoln  conferred  on  him  by  his  patron  bishop  Bulling- 
ham.  This  year  also  he  took  his  degrees  of  B.  and  O.  D. 
at  Oxford.  In  1566,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanery  of 
Canterbury,  being  the  second  dean  of  that  church :  and 
queen  Elizabeth  making  a  visit  to  Oxford  the  same  year> 
)be  attended  her  majesty,  and  among  others  kept  an  exer- 
cise in  divinity  against  Dr«  Lawrence  Humphries,  the  pro- 
fessor -f  in  which  the  famous  Dr.  ijewel,  bishop  of  Salis- 
]bury,  was  moderator. 
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la  Jant  foUowiog  lie  was  appointed  by  arcbbbbop  PImw 
ieVf  one  of  his  commissioners  to  visit  the  diocese  of  Nor^ 
mieh ;  and  that  prifloate  having  established  a  beneiaclioa 
for  a  sermon  on  Rogation  Sanday  at  Tbetford  in  Norfolk 
mad  other  places,  the  dean,  wknle  engaged  in  this  comrais- 
sion,  preached  the  first  sermon  of  that  foundation,  on  Sun** 
day  Hioniing  July  20,  1567,  in  the  Green^yard  adjoining 
to  the  bishop*s  palace  at  Norvrich*  In  1573  he  quitted  hiii 
prebend  of  Milton*ecclesia,  on  being  pmsented  fay  Cooper^ 
then  bkhop  of  Lincoln,  to  that  of  Leighton-Bosaird,  the 
endowment  of  which  is  considered  the  best  in  the  church  of 
Mncoln.  In  1576  he  was  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  com** 
missioners,  empowered  by  the  queen  to  take  cognizance 
of  all  ofiences  against  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
church,  and  to  fmme  such  statutes  as  might  conduce  to  its 
prosperity* 

The  see  of  Bath  and  Wells  bad  in  1584  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Berkley  in  Nov.  1581.  To 
this  bishopric  the  queen  now  nominated  dean  Godwin,  who 
aecordingjy  was  con^^ecrated  Sept  13,  1584.  He  imme* 
diately  resigned  the  deanery  of  Canterbury ;  and  as  be  ar* 
rived  at  the  episcopal  dignity  ^^as  well  qualified,**  says  his 
contemporary,  sir  John  Harrington,  **  for  a  bishop  as  might 
be,  unreproveable,  without  simony,  given  to  good  hospi- 
tality^ quiet,  kind,  and  afiable,"  i't  is  to  be  lamented  that 
he  was  unjustly  opposed  in  the  enjoyment  of  what  he  de- 
served. At  the  time  of  his  promotion  there  prevailed 
among  the  courtiers  no  small  dislike  to  the  biailiops; 
prompted  by  a  desire  to  spoil  them  of  their  revenues.  To 
cover  their  unjust  proceedings,  they  did  not  want  plausi* 
ble  pretences,  the  effects  of  which  Godwin  too  severely 
experienced.  He  was  a  widower,  drawing  towards  se- 
venty, and  much  enfeebled  by  the  gout,  when  he  came 
to  the  see ;  but  in  order  to  the  management  of  his  family, 
and  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  discharge 
of  his  high  office,  he  married  a  second  wife,  a  widow,  of 
years  suitable  to  his  own.  An  illiberal  misrepresentation, 
however,  of  this  afiair  was  but  too  readily  believed  by  the 
queen,  who  had  a  rooted  aversion  to  the  marriages  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  crafty  slanderers  gratified  their  aim  in  the 
disgrace  of  the  aged  prelate,  and  in  obtaining  part  of  his 
property*.     This  unfortunate   affair,    which  affected  his 

*  A  part  of  their  tiaoders  was  tliat     girl  of  tirenty.    The  eaft  of  Bedfbni 
ik»  old  bishop  had  narried  a  yoang     happened  to  be  at  covrt  when  thia 
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public  character  as  well  as  his  private  happiness,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  increase  bis  infirmities.   H«  continued^ 
however,  attentive  to  the  duties  of  bis  function,  and  fre- 
quently gave  proof  that  neither  his  diligence  nor  his  ob«    . 
servation  were  inconsiderable.    During  the  two  last  years- 
of  his  life,  his  health  more  rapidly  declined,  and  he'wat 
ako  attacked  with  a  quartan  ague.     He  was  now  recom>*    . 
mended  by  his  physicians  to  try  the  benefit  of  his  native . 
air.     Accordingly  he  came  to  Oakingham  with  this  inten- 
tion, but  breathed  his  last  there,  Nov.  19,  1590.     He  waa  . 
btiried  in  the  chancel  of  Oakingham  church,  where  is  a 
modest  inscription  to  his  memory,  written  by  his  son,  the 
subject  of  the  next  article. 

The  memory  of  bishop  Godwin  will  ever  be  respected. 
His  own  merit  brought  him  into  public  notice,  and  when 
he  rose  in  the  church  he  adorned  it  by  his  amiable  qualities. 
Though  he  was  a  distinguished  scholar,  yet  he  did  not 
publish  any  of  his  labours.  Among  the  Parker  MSS.  in 
Bene't  college,  Cambridge,  is  a  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  queen  at  Greenwich  in  1566,  concerning  the 
authority  of  the  councils  and  fathers.'' 

GODWIN  (Francis),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Havington  in  Northamptonshire,  1561;  and,  after  a  good 
foundation  of  grammar-learning,  was  sent  to  Chrint  Church 
jCoUege,  Oxford,  where  he  was  elected  a  student  in  1678, 
while  his  father  was  dean.  He  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1 580, 
and  M.  A.  in  1583 ;  about  which  time  he  wrote  an  enter- 
taining piece  upon  a  philosophical  subject,  where  ima- 
gination, judgment,  and  knowledge,  keep  an  equal 
pace ;  but  this,  as  it  contradicted  certain  received  notions 
of  his  times,  he  never  published.  It  came  out  about  five 
years  after  his  death,  under  the  title  of  <<  The  Man  in  the 
Moon ;  or,  a  discourse  of  a  voyage  thither  ;*'  by  Domingo 
Gonsales,  1638,  8vo.  It  has  been  several  times  printed, 
and  shews  that  he  had  a  creative  genius.  Domingo  Gon-^ 
sales,  a  little  Spaniard,  is  supposed  to  be  shipwrecked  on 
an  uninhabited  island,  where  he  taught  several  ganzas,  or 
wild  geese,  to  fly  with  a  light  machine,  and  to  fetch  and 
carry  things  for  his*  convenieocy.     He,  after  some  time, 

Kttrr  WIS  told,  and  tatd  to  the  queeOf     woman  ii  abore  twenty,  but  I  know  a 
<*  Madam,  I  know  not  how  much  the     ton  of  here  it  but  little  under  forty.*' 

■  Godwin  de  Pnesulibni. — Ath.  Ox.  vol.  T. — Bios*  Brit — ^Todd's  Deans  of 
Canterbury.— Strype's  Life  of  Parker,  p.  f  85,  244,  and  of  Whitgift,  p.  815.—- 
Bam'ngtOD*!  Brief  Viaw.^FuUer*f  Worthies. 
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veDtured  to  put  himself  into  the  machine,  and  they  carried  * 
him  with  great  ease.  He  happened  to  be  in  this  atrial 
chariot  at  the  time  of  the  year  when  these  ganzas,  which 
were  birds  of  passage,  took  their  flight  to  the  moon,  and  was 
directtv  carried  to  that  planet  He  haa  given  a  viery  inge« 
nioua  description  of  what  occurred  to  him  on  his  w^y,  and 
the  wonderful  things  which  he  saw  there.  Dr.  Swift  seems 
to  have  borrowed  several  hints  from  this  novel,  'in  his  Voy- 
age to  Laputa ;  but  it  is  more  to  Dr.  Godwin^s  praise  that 
he  appears  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  Coper* 
nican  system.  He  suppressed  also  another  of  his  inven- 
tions at  that  time,  which  he  palled  ^^  Nuncius  inanimatns,'* 
or  the  **  Inanimate  Messenger.'*  The  design -was  to  com-  . 
municate  various  methods  of  conveying  intelligence .  se- 
cretly, speedily,  and  safely  ;  but  although  he  asserts  that 
by  an  agreement  settled  between  two  parties,  a  message 
may  be  conveyed  from  the  one  to*  the  other,  at  the  distance 
of  many  miles,  with  an  incredible  swiftuess,  yet  he  does 
not  reveal  the  secret.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  given 
rise  to  bishop  Wilkins's  ^*  Mercury,  or  secret  and  swift 
Messenger."  It  is  said  that  he  afterwards  communicated 
the  secret  to  his  majesty,  but  why  it  was  not  acted  upon  is 
not  mentioned  by  his  biographers.  The  pamphlet  was 
published  in  1629,  and  afterwards,  in  1657,  was  translated 
by  the  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  and  published  with 
"  The  Man  in  the  Moon.'* 

He  had  probably  been  sometime  master  of  arts,  when  be . 
entered  into  orders,  and  became  in  a  short  time  rector  of 
Samford  O.rcais,  in  Somersetshire,  a  prebendary  in  the 
church  of  Wilts,  canon  residentiary  there,  and  vicar  of 
Weston  in  Zoyland,  in  the  same  county ;  he  was  alsp  col- 
lated to  the  sub-deanery  of  Exeter,  in  1587.  In  the  mean 
time,  turning  hi ^  studies  to  the  subject  ofthe  antiquities  of 
his  own  country,  he  became  acquaiuted  with  Camden; 
and  accompanied  him  in  his  travels  to  Wales,  in  1590,  in 
the  search  of  curiosities.  He  took  great  delight  in  these 
inquiries,  in  which  he  spent  his  leisure  hours  for  several 
years;  but  at  length  he  confined  himself  to  ecclesiastical 
antiquities  and  history.  After  some  lime,  finding,  with 
regard  to  these,  that  he  could  add  little  or  nothing  to  Fox*s 
work  on  that  subject,  he  restrained  his  inquiries  to  persons; 
and  here  he  spared  no  pains,  so  that  he  had  enough  to 
make.a  considerable  volume  in  1594. 

He  became  B.  D.  in  1533,  and  D.  D.  in  1595^;  iti  which' 
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j^mt^  resigning  tbe  vicanige  of  Weston,  be  was  appointed 
reictor  of  Bishop's  Liddiard,  in  the  same  county.  He 
skill  continued  assiduous  in  pursuing  ecclesiastical  bio- 
graphy;  fndy  baT&Dg  made  an  handsome  addition  to  his 
former  collections,  published  the  whole  in  1601,  4tov 
uader  the  title,  *^  A  Oatalogue  of  the  Bishops  of  Eng.- 
lasd,  sooe  the  first  planting  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
this  island ;  together  with  a  brief  history  of  their  lives  and 
memorable  actions,  so  near  as  can  be  gatbeved  of  anti* 
qnity.**  It  appears,  by  the  dedication  to  lord  BocJLhurst^ 
that  our  author  was  at  diis  time  chaplain  to  this  nobleoMi, 
who,  being  in  high  credit  with  queen  Elizabeth,  imose^ 
diately  procured  hmi  the  bishopric  of  Llanda£f.  This  was 
said  to  be  a  royal  reward  for  his  Catalogue,  and  this  sue* 
cess  of  it  encouraged  him  to  proceed.  The  design  was  so 
much  approved,  that  afterwards  be  found  a  patron  in  Jamea 
I.;  and  sir  John  Harring^n,  a  favourite  of  prince  Heor]^ 
snrote  a  treatise  by  way  of  supplement  to  it,  for  tbit 
prince's  use.  This  was  drawn  purely  for  that  purpose, 
without  any  intention  to  publish  it  \  but  it  appeared  after- 
wards with  the  title  of  *^  A  brief  view  of  the  state  of  the 
Church  of  England."  It  is  carried  on  only  to  the  year 
1608  (when  it  was  written)  from  the  close  of  our  author's 
works.  Our  author  therefore  devoted  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  from  the  duties  of  his  function  towards  completing 
and  perfecting  this  Catalogue ;  and  published  another  edi- 
tion in  4  615,  with  great  additions  and  alterations.  But, 
this  being  very  erroneoudy  printed,  by  reason  of  bis  dis^ 
tance  from  the  press,  he  resolved  to  turn  that  misfortune 
into  an  advantage ;  and  accordingly  sent  it  abroad  the  year 
afiter,  in  a  new  elegant  Latin  dress ;  partly  for  the  use  of 
foreigners,  but  more  perhaps  to  please  the  king,  to  w^ooi 
it  was  dedicated,  and  who  in  return  gav«  him  the  bishop- 
ric of  Hereford,  to  which  he  was  translated  in  1617.  His 
work  has  since  been  reprinted,  with  a  continuation  to  tfa% 
time  of  publication,  1743,  by  Dr.  Richardson,  in  an  de- 
gaot  folio  volume,  with .  a  fine  portrait  of  Godwin^  and 
other  ^embellishments. 

In  .1 6 1 6  he  published  in  Latin,  '<  Remm  Anglicarum 
fienrico  VIII.  &c."  which  was  translated  and  published  by 
bis  son,  Morgan  Godwin,  under  the  title  of  <^  Annales  of 
England,  containing  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  Edward  VL 
and  queen  Mary,''  fol.  These,  as  well  as  bis  lives  of  tb# 
bishops,  are  written  in  elegant  Latin,  and  with  much  im- 
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partiuli^.  In  16  SO,  be  published  a  saiatl  treatise,  ett- 
titled  ^^  A  computation  of  the  ralue  of  the  Romsu  Se^foe 
and  Attic  Talent.''  Afiber  this  he  fell  into  a  low  and  Ian* 
guisbing  disorder,  and  died  in  April  16S3,  He  married, 
when  a  young  man,  the  daughter  of  Wolltoo,  bishop  ^f 
Exeter,  by  whom  be  had  many  children*  ^  He  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  great  learning  and  personal  worth,  and 
a  zealous  champion  for  the  church  of  England.  His  son. 
Dr.  Morgan  Godwin,  was  archdeacon  of  Shropshire,  and 
translated,  as  we  hai^  noticed,  his  father's  '*  Annales." 
He  was  ejected  by  the  parliamentary  commissioners,  and 
his  family  reduced  to  distress :  be  died  in  1645,  leaving 
a  son  of  his  own  names,  who  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and 
afterwards  became  a  minister  in  Virginia,  under  the  go^ 
Vemment  of  sir  William  Bericeley,  but  was  at  last  beneficed 
near  London.  When  he  died  is  not  mentioned.  Hewrotie 
some  pamphlets,  while  in  Virginia,  on  the  state  of  reli- 
gion there,  and  the  education  of  the  negroes.  The  late 
rev.  Charles  Godwin,  an  antiquary,  and  benefactor  to  Baliol 
college,  Oxford^  who  died  in  1770,  appears  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Charles  Godwin,  of  Monmouth,  another  son  of 
bbhop  Francis  Godwin. ' 

GODWIN  (Dr.  Thomas),  a  learned  English  writer,  and 
an  excellent  schoolmaster,  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1587;  and,  after  a  suitable  edacation  in  grammar-learn- 
ifigy  was  sent  to  Oxford.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
ball  in  1602;  and  took  the  two  degrees  in  arts  1606  and 
1609.  This  last  year  he  removed  to  Abingdon  in  Berk- 
shire, having  obtained  the  place  of  chief  master  of  the  free- 
school  there  ;  and  in  this  employ  distinguished  himself  by 
his  industry  and  abilities  so  much,  that  he  brought  the 
•chool  into  a  very  flourishing  condition  ;  and  bred  up  many 
youths  who  proved  oniaments  to  their  country,  both  in 
church  and  state.  To  attain  this  commendable  end  he 
wrote  his  ^  Romans  Historisg  Anthologia,"  an  English 
exposition  of  the  Roman  antiquities,  &c.  and  printed  it  at 
Oxford  in  1618,  4to.  The  second  edition  was  published 
in  1623,  with  considertible  additions.  He  also  printed  for 
the  use  of  his  scliool,  a  **  Fiorilegium  Phrasicon,  or  a  sur- 
vey of  the  Latin  Tongue.''  However,  his  inclinations 
leading  him  to  divinity,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  be- 
oame  chaplain  to  Montague  bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 

*  Qeo.  Diet— Biof.  Brit^Harriii|:too'J  Brief  Viav.-^Ath.  OjT.  rcrf.  I. 
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He  proceeded  B.  D.  in  1616,  in  which  year  be  published 
at  Oxford,  "  Synopsis  Antiquitatum  Hebraicarum,  fcc.*'  a 
collection  of  Hebrew,  antiquities,  in  three  books,  4to.  This 
he  dedicated  to  his  patron ;  and,  obtaining  some  time  af- 
ter from  him  the  rectory  of  Brightwell  in  Berkshire,  he 
resigned  his  school,  the  fatigue  of  which  had  long  been  too 
great  for  him.  Amidst  his  parochial  duties,  he  prosecuted 
the  subject  of  the  Jewish  antiquities ;  and,  in  1625,  printed 
in  4to,  ^^  Moses  and  Aaron,  &c."  which  was  long  esteemed 
an  useful  book  for  explaining  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
rites  of  the  Hebrews.  He  took  his  degree  of  D.  D.  in  1637, 
but  did  not  enjoy  that  honour  many  years ;  dying  upon  his 
parsonage  in  1642-3,  and  leaving  a  wife,  whom  he  had 
married  while  he  taught  school  at  Abingdon. 

Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  he  published 
*•  Three  Arguments  to  prove  Election  upon  Foresight  by 
Faith;"  which  coming  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  William 
Twisse,  of  Newbury  in.  Berkshire,  occasioned  a  contro- 
versy between  them,  in  which  our  author  is  said  not  to  have 
appeared  to  advantage.  * 

GOERE^'E  (William),  an  eminent  and  learned  book- 
seller, was  bom  Dec.  11,  1635,  nt  Middleburg.  Losing 
his  father  early  in  life,  he  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a 
harsh  father-in-law,  who,  being  no  scholar  himself,  would 
not  permit  the  young  man  to  devote  his  time  to  study,  but 
forced  him  to  choose  some  business.  Goer^e  fixed  on  that 
of  a  bookseller,  as  one  which  would  not  wholly  exclude 
him  from  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  nor  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  studies;  and  he  accordingly  found  time 
enough,  notwithstanding  his  necessary  occupations,  to  cul- 
tivate  his  genius,  and  even  to  write  several  valuable  books, 
in  Flemiish,  on  architecture,  sculpture,  painting,  engrav- 
ing, botany,  physic,  and  antiquities.  He  died  May  3, 
1711,  at  Amsterdam.  His  principal' works  are,  '^Jewish 
Antiquities,"  2  vols.  fol. ;  "  History  of  the  Jewish  Church,, 
taken  from  the  Writings  of  Moses,"  4  vols.  fol. ;  **  Sacred 
and  Prophane  History,'*  4to ;  ^^  Introduction  to  the  prac- 
tice of  universal  Pointing,"  8vo  ;  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of 
Man  with  respect  to  his  Nature,  and  Painting,'*  8vo; 
•*  Universal  Architecture,"  &c.* 

GOETZE   (George   Henry),  a  learned  and   zealous 
Lutheran^  was  bom  at  Leipsic  in  1668,  studied  at  Wir- 

*  AllL  Ox,  Yol.  U.— Gen.  Diet.  *  Moreri.— Diet  Histt 
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temberg  and  Jena,  and  exercised  bis  functions  as  a  minis'- 
ter  in  various  parts  of  Germany.  He  -was  the  author  of 
many  very  singrulair  works  in  Latin  and  German/  of  which 
Moreri  gives  a  list  of  152,  but  the  greater  part  of  these  are 
dissertations,  or  theses,  on  various  subjects  of  divinity,  sa- 
cred criticism,  and  ecclesiastical  history.  He  was  lastly 
superintendant  of  the  churches  at  Lubec,  and  died  in  that 
city,  March  25,  1729.  The  most  distinguished  among  his 
XAtin  works  are,  ^<  Selecta  ex  Historia  Litteraria,"  Lu- 
becas,  1709,  4to ;  '*  Meletemata  Annebergeosia,'*  Lubecss, 
1 709,  3  vols.  1 2mo,  containing  several  dissertations,  which 
have  appeared  separately. ' 

GOEZ  (Damun  de),  a  Portuguese  writer  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Was  bom  at  Alanquar  near  Lisbon,  of  a 
noble  family,  in  1501,  and  brought  upas  a  domestic  in 
theaourtof  king  Emanuel,  where  he  was  considered  both 
as  a  man  of  letters  and  of  business.  Having  a  strong  pas- 
sion for  travelling,  he  contrived  to  get  a  public  commbsion'; 
and  travelled  through  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
contracting  as  he  went  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  learn- 
ed. At  Dantzic.he  became  intimate  with  the  brothers 
John  and  Olaus  JMagnus;  and  he  spent  five  months  at  Fri- 
burg  with  Erasmus.  He  afterwards  went  to  Padua,  in 
1 534,  where  he  resided  four  years,  studying  under  Laza- 
rus Bonamicus ;  not,  however,  without  malking  frequent 
excursions  into  different  parts  of  Italy.  Here  he  obtained 
the  esteem  of  Peter,:  afterwards  cardinal  Bembus,  of  Chris- 
topheir  Madrucius,  cardinal  of  Trent,  and  of  James  Sado- 
let.  On  his  return  to  Louvain:in  1538,  he  had  recourse 
to  Conrad  Goclenius  and  Peter  Nannius,  whose  instruc- 
tions were  of  great  use  to  him,  aiid  applied  himself  to 
music  and  poetry;  in  the  former  of  which  he  made  so 
happy  a  progress,  that  he  was  qualified  to  compose  for  the 
churches.  He  married <  at  Louvain,  and  his  design  was  to 
settle  in  this  city,  in  order  to  enjoy  a  little  repose  after 
fourteen  years  travelling ;  but  a  war  breaking  out  between 
CharlesV.  and  Henry  II.  of  France,  Louvain  was  besieged 
in  .1542,  and  Goez,  who  has  written  the  history  of  this 
siege,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  soldiers,  and  contri-. 
buted  much  to  the  defence  of  the  town  against  the  French, 
when  the  other  officers  had  abandoned  it.     When  be  was 

ald^  John  III.  of  Portugal,  recalled  him  into  bis  country, 
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in  murder  to  wrile  the  luatory  of  it;  but  ad  it  beetme  line 
neoesiaiy  to  anmnge  the  archives  of  the  kiDgdomi  which 
lie  fouBil^iu  the  greatest  confiisSon,  he  had  little  leisure  to 
suacomplish  his  work.  The  bvoun  also  which  the  king 
bestowed  upou  hiei  created  him  so  much  envy,  that  his 
tmoquilitty  was  at  an  end,  and  he  came  to  be  accused ; 
aad,  though  hA  cleared  himself  from  all  imputations,  was 
con6ned  tp  the  town  of  Lisbon.  Here,  it  is  said  that  he 
was  OQe  day  found  dead  in  his  own  house ;  and  in  such  a 
.manner  as  to  make  it  doubted  whether  be  was  strangled  by 
bis  enemies,  or  died  of  an  apoplexy ;  but  other  accounts 
inform  us,  with  more  probability,  that  he  fell  into  the  fire 
in  a  fit,  and  was  dead  before  the  accident  was  discovered. 
This  happened  in  1560,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Dame,  at  Alanquar.  Rewrote  ^^  Fides,  Religio, 
Jkforesque  ^thiopum  ;^'  ^  De  Imperio  et  Rebus  Lusita- 
norum;^'  ^^Hispania;"  ^  Urbis  OlissiponensisDescriptio;" 
*<  Chronica  do  Itey  Dom  Emanuel ;"  ^'  Historia  do  Prin- 
cipe Dom  Juad  ;'^  and  other  works,  which  have  been  often 
^printed,  and  are  much  esteemed.  Antonio  says,  that, 
though  he  is  an  exact  writer,  yet  be  has  not  written  the 
Portuguese  language  in  its  purity ;  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at,  considering  how  much  time  he  spent 
out  of  his  own  countr}'.  ^ 

GOFF  (Thomas),  a  divine  and  dramatic  writer,  was 
bom  in  Essex,  about  1592,  and  was  educated  at  West- 
minster*school,  from  which,  Bt  the  age  of  eighteen,  he 
-entered  as  a  student  of  Christ  Church  college,  Oxford; 
Here  he  completed  his  studies,  and,  by  dint  of  applica- 
tion and  industry,  became  a  very  able  scholar,  obtained 
the  character  of  a  good  poet,  and,  being  endowed  with 
the  powers  of  oratory,  was,  after  his  takingorders,  esteemed 
an  excellent  preacher.  He  had  the  degree  of  B.  D.  con- 
ferred on  him  before  he  quitted  the  university,  and,  in 
1623,  was  preferred  to  the  living  of  East  Clandon,  in 
£urrey.  Here,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  long  been  ^ 
professed  enemy  to  the  female  sex,  and  even  by  some 
esteeo^ed  a  woman-h^iter,  be  unfortunately  tied  himself  to 
a  wife,  the  widow  of  his  predecessor,  who  was  a  Xautippe, 
and  he  being  naturally  of  a  mild  disposition,  became  at 
last  unable  to  cope  with  so  turbulent  a  spirit,  backed  as 

^  Antonio  iibl.  Hifp.ii  OltiUMl  BibU  Cttrit«M.— Ctuiuf<pi«.— NioeroBi  roi 
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$be  waA  by  ibe  chUdren  $he  had  by  ber  former  buaband.  It 
was  believed  by  many,  that  the  uneasiness  be  met  with  ift 
domestic  life  shortened  his  days.  He  died  in  July  162^, 
being  then  only  thirty -five  years  of  age,  and  was  buried  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  at  his  own  parish  church.  He 
wrote  several  pieces  on  different  subjects,  among  which 
are  five  tragedies ;  none  of  which  were  published  till  some 
years  after  his  death.  Philips  and  Wiustanley  have  as^ 
cribed  a  comedy  to  this  author,  called  ^*  Cupid's  Whirli- 
gig ;^'  but  with  no  appearance  of  probability ;  since  the 
gravity  of  bis  temper  was  such,  that  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  capable  of  a  performance  so  ludicrous.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  he  forsook  the  stage  for  the  pulpit, 
and  wrote  sermons,  same  of  which  appeared  the  year  he 
died.  With  the  quaintness  common  to  the  sermons  of 
James  Ist's  time,  they  have  a  portion  of  fancy  and  vivacity 
peculiar  to  himself.  <To  these  works  may  be  added,  his 
"  Latin  Oration  at  the  Funeral  of  sir  Henry  Savile,"  spo-- 
ken  and  printed  at  Oxford  in  1622;  another  in  Christ 
Church  cathedral,  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Godwin,  canon  of 
that  church,  printed  in  London,  1627.'  > 

GOGUET  (Antony-Yves),  an  ingenious  French  writer, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1716,  where  his  father  was  an  advo- 
cate, and  himself  became  a  counsellor  to  the  parliament. 
By  close  study,  abd  by  great  ^issiduity  in  his  pursuits,  he 
produced  in  1758  a  work  that  obtained  a  temporary  repu-* 
tation,  and  was  translated  into  English,  entitled  ^^  Origioe 
des  Loix,  des  Arts,  des  Sciences,  et  de  leur  Progres  chez 
les  anciens  Peuples,"  3  vols.  4to;  reprinted  in  1778,  in 
six  volumes  12mo.  This  work  treats  of  the  origin  and  pro* 
gress  of  human  kuowledge,  from  the  creation  to  the  age  of 
Cyrus,  but  displays  more  genius  than  erudition,  and  is 
rather  an  agreeable  than  a  profound  work.  He  died  of 
the  small-pox.  May  2,  1758,  immediately  after  the  publii- 
cation  of  his  work;  leaving  his  MSS.  and  library  to  his 
friend,  Alexander  Conrad  Fugere,  who  died  only  three 
days  after  him,  in  consequence  of  being  deeply  affected 
by  the  death  of  Goguet,  who  was  a  man  of  much  personal 
worth.  Goguet  had  begun  another  work  on  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  laws,  arts,  sciences,  &c.  in  France, 
from  the  commencement  of  the  monarchy,  the  loss  of 
which  the  admirers  of  his  first  production  much  regretted.* 
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GOLDAST    (Melchior    HaimiKsfeld),    a    IalK)rion$ 
writer  in  civil  law  and  history^  was  born  at  Bischoffsel  in 
Switzerland^  in  1576,  and  was  a  protestant  of  the  confes- 
sion of  Geneva.     He  studied  the  civil  law  at  Altorf  under 
Conrade  Rittershusius,  with  whom  he  boarded ;  and  re- 
turned in  1598  to  BischoBsely  where  for  some  time  be  had 
no   other  subsistence   but   what  he   acquired  by  writing 
books,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  publication  he  used  to  send 
copies  to  the  magistrates  and  people  of  rank,  from  whom 
be  received  something  more  than  the  real  value;  and  some 
of  his  friends  imagined  they  did  him  service  in  promoting 
this  miserable  traffic.     In  1599  he  lived  at  St.  Gal,  in  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Schobinger,  who  declared  himself  his  pa- 
tron ;  but  the  ^ame  year  be  went  to  Geneva,  and  lived  at 
the  house  of  professor  Lectius,  with  the  sons  of  Vassan, 
whose  preceptor  he  was.     In  1602  he  went  to  Lausanne, 
from  a  notion  that  he  could  live  cheaper  there  than  at  Ge- 
neva.    His  patron  Schobinger,  while  he  advised  him  to 
this  step,  cautioned  him  at  the  same  time  from  such  fre- 
quent removals  as  made  him   suspected  of  an  unsettled 
temper.     But,  notwithstanding    Schobinger's   caution,  he 
returned  soon  after  to  Geneva ;  and,  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  Lectius,  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  duke  of 
Bouillon,  which  place  he  quitted  with  his  usual  precipita- 
tion, and  was  at  Francfort  in  r603,  and  had  a  settlement 
at  Forsteg  in  1604.    In  1605  he  lived  at  Bischoffsel;  where 
he  complained  of  not  being  safe  on  the  score  of  his  reli- 
gion, which  rendered  him  odious  even  to  his  relations.    He 
was  at  Francfort  in  1606,  where  he  married,  and  continued 
till  1610,  in  very  bad  circumstances.    Little  more  is  known 
of  his  history,  unless  that  be  lost  his  wife  in  1630,  and 
died  himself  Aug.  11,   1635.     He   appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  capricious  temper,  and  some  have  attributed  to 
him  a  want  of  integrity.     The  greatest  part  of  the  writings 
published  by  Goldast  are  compilations  arranged  in  form,  or 
published  from  M8S.  in  libraries;  and  by  their  number  he 
may  be  pronounced  a  man  of  indefatigable  labour.    Conrin- 
gius  says  he  has  deserved  so  well  of  his  country  by  publishing 
the  ancient  monuments  of  Germany,  that  undoubtedly  the 
Athenians  would  have  maintained  him  in  the  Prytaneum, 
if  he  had  lived  in  those  times ;  and  adds,  that  he  neither 
had,  nor  perhaps  ever  will  have,  an  equal  in  illustrating 
the  affairs  of  Germany,  and  the  public  law  of  the  empire. 
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The  following  are  the  most  considerable  among  his  va- 
rious works :  A  collection  of  different  tracts  on  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  entitled  "  Monarchia  Sancti  RoJ 
mani  Imperii,"  &c.  1611,  1613,  and  1614,  3  vols.  fol. ; 
"Alamaniee  Scriptores,"  1730,  5  vols,  fol.;  "  Scriptores 
aliquot  rerum  Suevicarum,"  1605,  4to;  "  Commentarius 
de  Bohemias  regno,"  4to ;  "  Informatio  de  statu  Bohemian 
quoad  jus,"  4to  ;  "  Sybilla  Francica,"  4to  ;  which  is  a  col- 
lection of  pieces  relating  to  the  Maid  of  Orleans :  "  Parse- 
neticorum  veterum  pars  prima,"  1604,  4'to.  A  curious 
collection  of  letters  was  published  in  1688,  under  the  title 
**  Virorum  clarissimorum  ad  Melchior  Goldastum  Epis- 
tolae,"  4to,  Francfort.* 

GOLDING  (Arthur),  a  man  of  some  poetical  turn, 
but  principally  known  as  a  translator,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  native  of  London.  In  1563  we  find  him  living 
with  secretary  Cecil  at  his  house  in  the  Strand,  and  in 
1577  in  the  parish  of  Allhallows,  London  Wall.  Amongst 
bis  patrons,  as  we  may  collect  from  his  dedications,  were, 
sir  Walter  Mildmay,  William  lord  Cobham,  Henry  earl  of 
Huntingdon,  lord  Leicester,  sir  Christopher  Hatton,  lord 
Oxford,  and  Robert  earl  of  Essex.  He  was  connected 
with  sir  Philip  Sydney,  for  he  finished  an  English  transla- 
tion of  Philip  Momay's  treatise  in  French,  on  the  "  Truth 
of  Christianity,"  which  had  been  begun  by  Sydney,  and 
was  published  in  1587.  His  religious  turn  appears  also 
from  his  translating  many  of  the  works  of  the  early  refor- 
mers and  protestant  writers,  particularly  Calvin,  Chytrseus, 
Beza,  Marlorat,  Hemingius,  &c.  He  also  enlarged  our 
treasures  of  antiquity,  by  publishing  translations  of  Justia 
in  1564;  and  of  Cassar  in  1565.  Of  this  last,  a  translation 
as  far  as  the  middle  of  the  fifth  book  by  John  Brend, 
had  been  put  into  his  hands,  and  he  therefore  began  at 
that  place,  but  afterwards,  for  uniformity,  re-translated  the 
whole  himself.  He  also  published  translations  of  Seneca's 
Benefits,  in  1577;  of  the  Geography  of  Pomponius  Mela ; 
the  Polyhistory  of  Solinus,  1587,  and  of  many  modera 
Latin  writers,  which  were  then  useful,  and  suited  to  the 
wants  of  the  times.  Warton  thinks  his  only  original  work 
is  a  **  Discourse  of  the  Earthquake  that  happened  in  Eng- 
land and  other  places  in  1580,"  l2mo  ;  and  of  his  original 
poetry,  nothing  more  appears  than  an  encomiastic  copy  of 
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verses  preGxed  to  Barefs  '^Alvearie'*  in  1.530.  His  chief 
poetical  translation  is  of  *'  Ovid's  Metamorphoses/'  the 
first  four  books  of  which  be  published  in  1565,  and  the 
whole  in  15^7.  Pope,  who  read  much  in  old  English 
translations,  used  to  say  i'  it  was  a  pretty  good  one  consi-> 
dering  thp  time  when  it  was  written."  The  style  is  cer- 
tainly poetical  and  spirited,  and  his  versification  clear;  his 
Uiianner  ornamental  and  diffuse ;  yet  with  a  sufficient  ob- 
servance of  the  original.  He  has  obtained  a  niche  in  the 
*'  Biographia  Dramaticj^"  for  having  translated  a  drama  of 
Beza's,  called  "  Abraham's  Sacrifice,"  1577,   18mo.^ 

GOLDMAN  (Nicholas),  a  mathematician,  was  bom 
at  Breslaw,  in  Silesia,  in  1623,  and  died  at  Leyden  in 
1665.  The  works  by  which  be  is  generally  known  are 
**  Elementa  Architecturae  Militaris,"  1^643,  8vo ;  "  De 
Usu  Proportionarii  CircuU;"  "  De  Stylometricis,"  1662  ; 
and  another  treatise  '^  On  Architecture,"  published  in  1696, 
by  Christopher  Sturm,  with  numerous  engravings,  and  the 
life  of  the  author.  He  had  also  improved  the  dlescriptioo 
of  Solomon's  Temple  by  Villapandus,  but  this  was  never 
published.' 

GOLDONI  (Charles),  an  eminent  modern  Italian  dra- 
matist, was  bom  at  Venice  in  1707.  In  his  infancy  the 
drama  was  his  darling  amusement,  and  all  his  time  was 
devoted  to  the  perusing  comic  writers,  among  whom  was 
Cicognini,  a  Florentine,  little  known  in  the  dramatic  com- 
monwealth. After  having  well  studied  these,  he  ventured 
to  sketch  out  the  plan  of  a  comedy,  even  before  he  went 
to  school.  When  he  had  finished  bis  grammatical  studies 
at  Venice,  and  his  rhetorical  studies  at  the  Jesuits^  college ' 
in  Perugia,  he  was  sent  to  a  boarding-school  at  Rimini,  to 
study  philosophy,  but  he  paid  far  more  attention  to  the 
theatres,  entered  into  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the 
actors,  and  when  they  were  to  remove  to  Chiozza,  made 
bis  escape  in  their  company.  This  was  the  first  fault  he 
committed,  which,  according  to  his  own  confession,  drew 
a  great  many  others  after  it.  His  father  had  intended  him 
to  be  a  physician,  like  himself :  the  young  man,  however, 
was  wholly  averse  to  the  study.  He  proposed  afterwards 
to  make  him  an  advocate,  and  sent  him  to  be  a  practitioner 
in  Modena ;  but  a  horrid  ceremony  of  ecclesiastical  juris- 

1  Warton'i  Hist,  of  Poetry. — PbiUipt'i  Theatram,  edit,  by  sir  E.  Brydgci,— 
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dictioDi  St  wbtcfa  he  was  present,  inspired  him  i^ith  a  me- 
■famcholy  turn,  an<l  be  determined  to  become  a  Cupnchin. 
Of  tbisy  however,  he  was  cured  by  a  visit  to'  Venice,  where 
be  indulged  in  all  the  fashionable  dissipation  of  the  place. 
He  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  by  his  mother,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  to  exercise  the  profession  of  a  lawyer 
in  Venice,  but  by  a  sudden  reverse  of  fortune  he  was  com- 
pelled to  quit  at  once  both  the  bar  and  Venice.  He  then 
went  to  Milan,  where  he  was  employed  by  the  resident  of 
Venice  in  the  cajmcity  of  secretary,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  manager  of  the  theatre,  he  wrote  a  farce 
entitled  "  II  Gondoliere  Veneziano,"  the  Venetian  Gon- 
dolier ;  which  was  the  first  comic  production  of  his  that 
wag  performed  and  printed.  Some  time  after,  Goldoni 
quitted  thie  Venetian  resident,  and  removed  to  Verona, 
where  he  got  introduced  to  the  manan^er  of  the  theatre,  for 
which  he  composed  several  pieces.  Having  removed  along 
with  the  players  to  Genoa,  he  was  for  the  first  time  seized 
with  an  ardent  passion  for  a  lady,  who  soon  afterwards  be- 
came his  wife.  He  then  returned  with  the  company  to 
Venice,  where  he  displayed,  for  the  first  time,  the  power's 
of  his  genius,  and  executed  bis  plan  o.f  reforming  tlie  Ita- 
lian stage.  He  wrote  the  "  Momolo,"  "  Courtisan,"  the 
**  Squanderer,"  and  other  pieces,  which  obtained  univer- 
sal admiration.  Feeling  a  strong  inclination  to  reside  some 
time  in  Tuscany,  he  repaired  to  Florence  and  Pisa,  where 
he  wrote  **The  Footman  of  two  Masters,"  and  "The  Son  of 
Harlequin  lost  and  found  iagain."  He  returned  to  Venice, 
and  set  about  executing  more  and  more  his  favourite 
scheme  of  reform.  He  was  now  attached  to  the  theatre  of 
8.  Angelo,  and  employed  himself  in  writing  both  for  the 
company,  and  for  his  own  purposes.  The  constant  toils 
he  underwent  in  these  engagements  impaired  his  health. 
He  wrote,  in  the  course  of  twelve  months,  sixteen  new 
comedies,  besides  forty-two  pieces  for  the  theatre ;  among 
these  many  are  considered  a^  the  best  of  his  productions. 
The  first  edition  of  his  works  was  published  in  1753,  in  10 
vols.  8vo.  As  he  wrote  afterwards  a  great  number  of  new 
pieces  for  the  theatre  of  S.  Luca,  a  separate  edition  of  these 
was  published,  under  the  title  of  "  The  New  Comic 
Theatre  :"  among  these  was  the  **  Terence,'*  called  by  the 
author  his/avowniey  and  j^ged  to  be  the  master-piece  of 
his  works.  He  -made  another  journey  to  PaVfna,  on  thfe 
invitation  of  duke  Philip,  and  from  thence  he  passed  to 
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Rome.  He  bad  composed  59  other  pieces  so  late  as  1761, 
five  of  which  were  designed  for  the  paiticular  use  of  Mar- 
que Aibergati  Capacelli,  and  consequently  adapted  to  the 
theatre  of  a  private  company.  Here  ends  the  literary  life 
of  Goldoni  in  Italy,  after  which  he  accepted  of  an  engage- 
ment of  two  years  in  Paris,  where  he  found  a  select  and 
numerous  company  of  excellent  j>erformer$  in  the  Italian 
theatre.  They  were,  however,  chargeable  with  the  same 
faults  which  he  had  corrected  in  Italy ;  and  the  French 
supported,  and  even  applauded  in  the  Italians,  what  they 
would  have  reprobated  on  their  own  stage.  Goldoni  wished 
to  extend,  even  to  that  country,  his  plan  of  reforma- 
tion, without  considering  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  un- 
dertaking. His  first  attempt  was  the  piece  called  ^'  The 
Father  for  Love  ;*'  and  its  bad  success  was  a  sufficient 
warning  to  him  to  desist  from  his  undertaking.  He  con- 
tinued, during  the  remainder  of  his  engagement,  to  pro- 
duce pieces  agreeable  to  the  general  taste,  and  published 
twenty-four  comedies ;  among  which  ''The  Love  of  Ze- 
linda  and  Lindor*'  is  reputed  the  best.  The  term  of  two 
years  being  expired,  Goldoni  was  preparing  to  return  to 
Italy,  when  a  lady,  reader  to  the  dauphiness,  mother  to 
the  late  king,  introduced  him  at  court,  in  the  capacity  of 
Italian  niaster  to  the  princesses,  aunts  to  the  king;  He 
did  not  live  in  the  court,  but  resorted  there,  at  each  sum- 
mons, in  a  post-chaise,  sent  to  him  for  the  purpose.  These 
journeys  were  the  cause  of  a  disorder  in  the  eyes,  which 
afflicted  him'  the  rest  of  his  life ;  for  being  accustomed  to 
read  while  in  the  chaise,  he  lost  his  sight  on  a  sudden, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  potent  remedies,  could  never  af- 
terwards recover  it  entirely.  For  about  six  months  lodg- 
ings were  provided  him  in  the  chateau  of  Versailles.  The 
death,  however,  of  the  dauphin,  changed  the  face  of  af- 
fairs. Goldoni  lost  his  lodgings,  and  only,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  received  a  bounty  of  100  Louis  in  a  gold  box, 
and  the  grant  of  a  pension  of  four  thousand  livres  a  year. 
This  settlement  would  not  have  been  sufficient  for  him,  if 
he  had  not  gained,  by  other  means,  farther  supus.  .  He 
wrote  now  and  then  comedies  for  the  theatres  of  Italy  and 
Portugal ;  and,  during  these  occupations,  was  desirous  to 
shew  to  the  French  that  he  merited  a  high  rank  among 
their  dramatic  writers.  For  tjbis  purpose,  he  neglected 
nothing  which  could  be  of  use  to  reader  himself  master  of 
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Ibe  French,  language.  He  heard,  spoke,  and  conversed 
«o  much  in  it,  that,  in  his  62d  year,  he  ventured  to  write  a 
comedy  in  French,  and  to  have  it  represented  in  the  court 
theatre,  on  the  occasion  of  the  marria;je  of  the  king.  This 
piece  was  the  **  Bourru  Bienfaisant ;"  and  it  met  with  so 
great  success,  that  the  author  received  a  bounty  of  150 
Louis  from  the  king,  another  gratitication  from  the  per- 
formers, and  considerable  sums  from  the  booksellers  who 
published  it  He  published  soon  after,  another  comedy  in 
French,  called  "  L'Avare  Fastueux."  After  the  death  of 
Lewis  XV.  Goldoni  was  appointed  Italian  teacher  to  the 
princess  Clotilde,  and  after  iier  marriage,  he  attended  the 
late  unfortunate  princess  Elizabeth  in  the  same  capacity. 
His  last  work  was  the  ^'  Volponi,**  written  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  court.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  to  see 
his  pension  taken  away  by  the  revolution,  and,  like  thou- 
sands in  a  similar  situation,  he  was  obliged  to  pass  his  old 
age  in  poverty  and  distress.  He  died  in  the  beginning  of 
17^.  As  a  comic  poet,  Goldoni  is  reckoned  among  the 
best  of  the  age  in  which  he  flourished.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Leghorn  in  1783 — 91,  in  31  vols.  Svo.  He  has 
been  reckoned  the  Moliere  of  Italy,  and  he  is  styled  by 
Voltaire  "  The  Painter  of  Nature."  Dr.  Burney  says  that 
he  is,  perhaps,  the  only  author  of  comic  operas  in  Italy 
who  has  given  them  a  little  common  sense,  by  a  natural 
plot,  and  natural  characters ;  and  his  celebrated  comic 
opera  of  the  *^  Buona  Figliuola,'*  set  by  Piccini,  and  first 
performed  in  London  Dec.  9th,  1766,  rendered  both  the 
poet  and  composer,  whose  names  had  scarcely  penetrated 
into  this  country  before,  dear  to  every  lover  of  the  Italian 
langqage  and  music,  in  the  nation.' 

GOLDSMITH  (Oliver),  an  eminent  poet  and  miscel- 
laneous writer^  was  born  on  Nov.  29,  1728,  at  a  place 
called  Pallas,  in  the  parish  of  Forney  and  county  of  Lx)ng- 
ford  in  Ireland.  His  father,  the  rev.  Charles  Goldsmith^ 
a  native  of  the  county  ofy  Roscommon,  was  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church,  and  had  been  educated  at  Dublin 
college.  He  afterwards  held  the  living  of  Kilkenny  West 
in  the  county  of  Wes^meath.  By  his  wife,  Anne,  the 
daughter  of  the  rev.  Oliver  Jones,  master  of  the  diocesan 
scllool  of  £lphin,  he  had  five  sons,  and  two  daughters. 

'  Sketch  by  Mr.  Damiani. — Rces's  Cyc1op»d>a  — >Life  of  Goldoni;   trans- 
btal  1^  Mr.'Btacki  pubtUhed  in  ISU,  S  fob.  Sto. 
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His  eldest  sod,  Henry,  went  into  the  cburcb,  and  is  the 
geptleman  to  whom  our  poet  dedicated  his  ^'  Traveller.'* 
Oliver  was  the  second  son,  and  is  supposed  to  have  faith* 
fully  represented  his  father  in  the  character  of  the  Village 
Preacher  in  the  "  Deserted  Village."  Oliver  was  origi- 
nally intended  for  some  mercantile  employment,  as  his 
father  found  his  income  too  scanty  for  the  expences  of  the 
literary  education  which  he  had  bestowed  on  his  eldest  son. 
With  this  view  he  was  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  at  a  common  school,  the  master  of  which  was  an 
old  soldier,  of  a  romantic  turn,  who  entertained  his  pupil 
with  marvellous  stories  of  his  travels  and  feats,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  imparted  somewhat  of  that  wandering  and 
unsettled  turn  which  so  much  appeared  in  his  pupil's  fu- 
ture life.  It  is  certain  that  Oliver  had  not  been  long  at 
this  humble  school  before  be  proved  that  he  was  **  no  vul- 
gar boy."  He  made  some  attempts  in  poetry  when  he  was 
scarcely  eight  years  old,  and'  by  the  inequalities  of  his 
temper  and  conduct,  betrayed  a  disposition  more  favour- 
able to  the  flights  of  genius  than  the  regularity  of  business. 
This  after  some  time  became!  so  obvious,  that  his  friends, 
who  had  at  first  pleaded  for  his  being  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity^ now  determined  to  contribute  towards  the  expence, 
and  by  their  assistance,  he  was  placed  at  a  school  of  repu- 
tation, where  he  might  be  qualified  to  enter  the  college 
with  the  advantages  of  preparatory  learning. 
.  In  June  1744,  when  in  his  fifteenth  year,  be  was  sent 
to  Dublin  college,  and  entered  as  a  sizer,  under  the  rev, 
Mr.  Wilder,  one  of  the  fellows,  but  a  man  of  harsh  temper 
and  violent  passions,  and  consequently  extremely  unfit  to 
win  the  affections  and  guide  the  disposition  of  a  youth 
simple,  ingenuous,  thoughtless^  and  unguarded.  Hispupil, 
however,  made  some  progress,  although  slow,  in  academi-* 
cal  studies.  In  ]747^  he  was  elected  one  of  the  exhibi- 
tioners on  the  foundation  of  Erasmus  Smyth  ;  and  in  1749, 
two  years  after  the  regular  time,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
degree  of  bacheloi  of  arts.  His  indolence  and  irregularis 
ties  may  in  part  account  for  this  tardy  advancement  to  the 
reputation  of  a  scholar,  but  much  may  likewise  be  attri- 
buted to  the  unfeeling  neglect  of  his  tutor,  who  contended 
only  for  the  preservation  of  certain  rules  of  discipline,  while 
be  gave  himself  little  trouble  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  On  one  occasion  he  thought  proper  to  chastise 
OUvejr  before  a  party  of  young  friends  of  both  sexes,  whom. 
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wtdi  his  usual  impfadence^  he  was  entertaining  with  a 
supper  and  dance  in  his  roonrs.  Oliver  immediately  dis- 
posed of  his  books  and  cloaths,  left  college,  and  com- 
menced a  wandefer,  without  any  prospect,  without  friends, 
and  without  money.  At  length,  after  suffering  such  ex* 
tremity  of  hunger,  that  a  handful  of  grey  peas  which  a  girl 
gave  him  at  a  make,  appeared  a  luxurious  meal,  he  con- 
trived to  acquaint  his  brother  with  his  situation,  who  im- 
mediately clothed  him,  and  carried  him  back  to  college, 
effecting  at  the  same  time  a  reconciliation  between,  him 
and  his  tutor,  which,  it  may  be  supposed,  was  more  conve- 
nient than  cordial  on  either  side. 

jSoon  after  this  event,  his  father  died,  and  his  friends 
wished  him  to  prepare  for  holy  orders ;  but  to  this  he  de- 
clared his  dislike  ;  and  finding  himself  equally  uncomfort- 
able as  tutor  in  a  private  family,  to  which  he  had  been  re- 
commended, he  again  left  the  country  with  about  thirty 
pounds  in  his  pocket.  After  an  absence  of  six  weeks,  he 
returned  to  his  mother^s  house,  without  a  penny,  having 
expended  the  whole  in  a  series  of  whimsical  adventures,  of 
which  the  reader  wilkfind  a  very  entertaining  account  in 
the  life  prefixed  to  his  Works.  His  mother  and  friends 
being  reconciled  to  him,  his  uncle  the  fev.  Thomas  Con- 
tarine,  resolved  to  send  him  to  the  Temple  to  study  law ; 
but  in  his  Way  to  London,  he  met  at  Dublin  with  a  sharper 
who  tempted  him  to  play,  and  stript  him  of  fifty  pounds, 
with  which  'he  bad  been  furnished  for  bis  voyage  and  jour- 
ney. His  youth  must  furnish  the  only  apology  that  can  be 
made  for  this  insensibility  to  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
,  who  could  ill  afibrd  the  money  thus  wantonly  lost.  Again, 
however,  they  received  him  into  favour,  and  it  being  now 
decided  that  be  should  study  physic,  he  was  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh, for  that  purpose,  about  1752  or  1753,  but  strll  his 
thoughtless  and  eccentric  disposition  betrayed  him  into 
many  ludicrous  situations.  He  formally,  indeed,  attended 
the  lectures  of  the  medical  professors,  but  his  studies  were 
neither  regular  nor  profound.  There  was  always  some- 
thing he  liked  better  than  stated  application.  Among  his 
fellow-students,  he  wished  to  recommend  himself,  and  he 
was  not  unsuccessful,  by  his  stories  and  songs,  as  a  social 
companion,  and  a  man  of  humour ;  and  this  ambition  to 
ahine  in  company  by  such  means,  never  wholly  left  hiift 
tvfaen  he  came  t6  associlrte  with  men  whQ  are  not  charmed 
by  noisy  vivacity. 
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him  rn  compiIiBg  or  revising  many  of  fats  publications^  par- 
ticularly, "  The  Art  of  Poetry,''  2  vols.  12ttio;  a  "  Life 
of  Beau  Nash,"  and  "  Letter's  on  the  History  of  England,** 
2  vols.  12mo,  "wbich  have  been  attributed  to  lord  Lyttel- 
ton,  the  earl  of  Orrery,  and  other  noblemen,  but  were 
really  written  by  Dr.  Goldsmith.  He  had  before  this  been 
employed  by  Wilkie,  the  bookseller,  in  conducting  a 
***  Lady's  Magazine,"  and  published  with  him,  a  Volume 
of  essays,  entiled  "  The  Bee."  To  the  Public  Ledger,  d. 
newspaper,  of  which  Kelly  was  at  that  time  the  editor,  he 
contributed  those  letters  which  have  since  been  published 
tinder  the  title  of*'  The  Citizen  of  the  World.'* 

In  i765  he  published  "  The  Traveller,"  which  at  once 
established  his  fame.  The  outline  of  this  he  formed  whefi 
in  Switzerland,  but  polished  it  with  great  care,  before  he 
submitted  it  to  the  public.  It  soon  made  him  known  and 
admired,  but  his  roving  disposition  had  not  yet  left  him. 
He  had  for  some  time  been  musing  on  a  desigti  of  pene- 
trating into  the  interior  parts  of  Asia,  and  investigating 
the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  learning,  and  manners. 
When  he  was  told  of  lord  Bute's  liberality  to  men  of 
genius,  he  applied  to  that  nobleman  for  a  salary  to  enable 
him  to  execute  his  favourite  plan,  but  bis  application  was 
unnoticed,  a^  his  name  had  not  then  been  made  knowh  by 
bis  Traveller.  This  poem,  however,  having  procured  him 
the  unsolicited  friendship  of  lord  Nugent,  afterwards  earl 
of  Clare,  he  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  earl  of. 
Northuniberland,  then  lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  who  in- 
vitied  our  poet  to  an  interview.  Goldsmith  prepared  a 
complimentary  address  for  his  excellency,  which,  by  mis- 
lake,  he  delivered  to  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  and 
when  the  lord  lieutenant  appeared,  was  so  confused  that 
he  came  away  without  being  able  to  explain  the  object  of 
bis  wishes.  Sir  John  Hawkins  relates,  that  when  the  lord 
lieutenant  said  he  should  be  glad  to  do  him  any  kindness, 
Goldsmith  answered,  that  ''he  had  a  brother  in  Ireland,  a 
clergyman,  tfa^t  stood  in  need  of  help ;  as  for  himself,  be 
bad  no  depetidence  on  the  promises  of  great  men ;  he 
looked  to  the  booksellers ;  they  were  his  best  friends,  and 
he  was  not  inclined  to  forsake  theto  for  others." — This  was 
■very  characteristic  of  Goldsmith,  who,  as  sif  John  Haw- 
kins adds,  was  *'an  tdeot  in  the  iffairs  of  the  world,"  but 
yet  his  aitbctionate  remembrance  of  his  brother*  on  such  an 
occasion  merits  a  less  liarsh  epithet.    Goldsmith  Was  griate- 
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ful  £di:  the  kiadoess  be  had  received  horn  this  brother,  and» 
nothing  probably  would  haive  given  him  greater  pleasure  > 
than  if  he  had  succeeded  m  transferring  the  earPs  patron^ 
age  to  him.  From  this  time,  however,  although  he  some- 
times talked  about  it,  he  appears  to  have  relinquished  the 
project  of  going  to  Asia.  *'  Of  all  men/'  said  Dr.  Johnson, 
**  GoldsmUh  is  the  most  unfit  to  go  out  upon  such  an  in- 
quiry ;  for  be  is  utterly  ignorant  of  such  arts  a&  we  already 
possess,  aad  consequently  could  not  know  what  would  be 
accessions  to  our  present  stock  of  mechanical  knowledge. 
He  wouid  bring  home  a  grinding  barrow,  and  think  that 
hie  had  furnished  a  wonderful  improvement.*' 

In  1764,  Goldsmith  fixed  his  abode  in  the  Temple,  and 
resided,  first  in  the  library  staircase,  afterwards  in  the 
King's-bench  walk,  and  ultimately  at  No.  2,  in  Brick* 
court,  wher«  be  had  chambers  on  the  first  floor  elegantly 
furnished  ;  and  where  he  was  visited  by  literary  friends  of 
the  most  distinguished  merit.  When  Ur,  Johnson's  Lite- 
rary club  was  founded,  be  was  one  of  the  first  members, 
and  bis  associates  were  those  whose  conversations  have 
given  such  interest  to  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson. 

Uaviog  now  acquired  considerable  fame  as  a  critic,  a 
novelist,  and  a  descriptive  poet,  he  was  induced  to  court 
the  dra^^tic  Muse.     His  first  attempt  was  the  comedy  of 
the  "  Good-natured   Man,"    which  Garrick,    after   much  - 
delay,  declined,  and  it  was  produced  at  Covent-garden  the- 
atre, in  1768,  and  kept  possession  of  the  stage  for  nine 
nights,  but  did  not  obtain  the  applause  which  his  friends 
thought  it  merited.     Between  this  period  and  the  appear- 
ance of  bis  next  celebrated  poem,  he  compiled  ^'  The  Ro« 
man  History,"  in  2  vols.  8vo,'  and  afterwards  an  abridge- 
ment of  it,  and  "  The  History  of  England,"  io  4  vols.  8vo, 
both  elegantly  written,  and  highly  calculated  to  attract  and 
interest  young  readers,  although  it  must  be  owned,  he  is 
frequently  superficial  and  inaccurate.     His  pen  was  also 
occasionally  employed  on   introductions  and  prefaces  to 
books  compiled  by  other  persons ;  as  ^<  Guthrie's  History 
of  the  World,"   and  Dr.  Brooks's  "  System  of  Natural 
History."     In  this  last  prefiace,  he  so  far  excelled  his  au- 
thor in  the  graces  of  a  captivating  style,  that  the  booksel- 
lers engaged  him  to  write  a  *y  History  of  the  Earth  and 
Animated  Nature,"  which  he  executed  with  much  ele- 
gancy but  with  no  very  deep  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  al9o  4rew  up  a  ^*  Life  of  Dr.  Parnell,"  prefixed  to  ivn 
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edition  oF  his  poems,  which  aflTorded  Dr.  Johnson  an  op-' 
portunity  of  paying  an  affectionate  tribute  to  his  memory, 
when  he  came  to  write  the  life  of  Parnell  for  the  English 
Poets.  He  wrote  also  a  "  Life  of  Bolingbroke,"  origin-  • 
ally  prefixed  to  the  "  Dissertation  on  Parties,"  and  after- 
wards to  Bolingbroke's  works.  In  one  of  his  compilations 
he  was  peculiarly  unfortunate.  Being  desired  by  Griffin^ 
the  bookseller,  to.  make  a  selection  of  elegant  poems  from 
our  best  English  classics,  for  the  use  of  boarding-schools, 
he  carelessly  marked  for  the  printer  one  of  the  most  inde« 
cent  tales  of  Prior.  His  biographer  adds  "without  read- 
ing it,"  but  this  was  not  the  case,  as  he  introduces  it  with 
a  criticism.  These  various  publications  have  not  been 
noticed  in  their  regular  oriler,  but  their  dates  are  not  con- 
nected with  any  particulars  in  our  author's  history. 

In  1769  he  produced  his  admirable  poem  <' The  De- 
serted Village,"  which  be  touched  and  re-touched  with 
the  greatest  care  before  publication.  How  much  it  added 
to  bis  reputation,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention. '  No  poem 
since  the  days  of  Pope  has  been  so  repeatedly  read,  ad- 
mired, and  quoted. 

At  the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy  of  painting 
in  1770,  his  friend  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  procured  for  him 
the  appointment  of  professor  of  ancient  history,  a  com- 
plimentary distinction  attended  neither  with  emolument 
nor  trouble,  but  which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  at  some  of 
the  meetings  of  the  society.  His  situation  in  life  was  now 
comfortable,  at  least ;  and  might  have  been  independent, 
had  he  mixed  a  little  prudence  with  His  general  conduct ; 
but  although  this  was  not  always  the  case,  it  is  much  to 
bis  honour  that  his  errors  were  generally  on  the  right  side. 
He  was  kind  and  benevolent,  wherever  he  had  it  in  his 
power,  and  although  frequently  duped  by  artful  men,  his 
heart  was  never  hardened  against  the  applications  of  the 
unhappy.  And  such  was  the  celebrity  of  his  writings,  that 
he  was  even  looked  up  to,  as  a  patron  and  promoter  of 
schemes  of  public  utility.  His  biographer  has  published  a 
very  curious  letter  from  the  notorious  Thomas  Paine,  in 
which  he  solicits  Goldsmith's  interest  in  procuring  an  ad<» 
dition  to  the  pay  of  excisemen. 

In  the  month  of  March  1773,  his  second  comedy^  **  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer,"  was  performed  at  Covent-garden, 
and  received  with  the  highest  applause,  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  manager,  Mr.  Colman.    It  is  fbaoded  upon 
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an  incident  wbicb,  his  biographer  informs  us,  happened 
to  the  author  in  his  younger  days,  when  he  mistook  a  gen- 
tleman's hou«ie  for  an  inn.  In  the  same  year  he  appeared 
before  the  public  in  a  different  character.  A  scurrilous  let- 
ter, probably  written  by  Kenrick^  was^4nserted  in  the  Lon- 
don Packet,  a  paper  then  published  by  the  htte  Mr.  Tho-' 
mas  Evans,  bookseller  in  Paternoster- row.  Goldsmith  re- 
sented no  part  of  the  abuse  in  this  letter  but  that  which 
reflected  on  a  young  lady  of  his  acquaintance.  Accom- 
panied by  one  of  his  countrymen,  he  waited  on  Mr.  Evans, 
and  stated  the  nature  of  his  complaint.  Mr.  Evans,  who 
had  no  concern  in  the  paper,  but  as  publisher,  went  to 
examine  the  file,  and  while  stooping  for  it.  Goldsmith  was 
advised  by  his  friend,  to  take  that  opportunity  of  caning 
him,  which  he  immediately  began  ta  do;  but  Evans,  a 
stout  and  high- blooded  Welchman,  returned  the  blows 
with  so  much  advantage,  that  Goldsmith's  friend  fled,  and 
left  him  in  a  shocking  plight.  Dr.  Kenrick,  who  was  then 
in  the  house,  came  forward,  and  affecting  great  compas- 
sion for  Goldsmith,  conducted  him  home  in  a  coach.  This 
foolish,  quarrel  afforded  considerable  sport  for  the  news- 
papers before  it  was  finally  made  up. 

One  of  his  last  publications  was  the  *^  History  of  the 
Earth  and  Animated  Nature"  before  mentioned,  in  8  vols* 
8vo,  for  which  he  received  the  sum  of  850/.  and  during  the 
time  he  was  engaged  in  this  undertaking,  he  had  received 
the  copy^money  for  his  comedy,  and  the  profits  of  his  third 
nights  ;  but,  his  biographer  informs  ua,  **  he  was  so  liberal 
in  his  donations,  and  profuse  in  his  disbursements ;  he  was 
unfortunately   so   attached   to  the  pernicious  practice  of 
gaming ;  and  from  his  unsettled  habits  of  life,  his  supplies 
being  precarious   and    uncertain,  he  had   been   so  little 
accustomed  to  regulate  his  expences  by  any  system  of 
oeconomy,  that  his  debts  far  exceeded  his  resources ;  sind 
be  was  obliged  to  take  up  money  in  advance  from  the 
managers  of  the  two  theatres,    for  comedies,  which  he 
engaged  to  furnish  to  each;  and  from  the  booksellers,  for 
publications  which  he  was  to  finish  for  the  press.     All  these 
engagements  he  fully  intended,  and  doubtless  would  have 
been  able,  to  fulfil  with  the  strictest  honour,  as  he  bad 
done  oa  former  occasions  in  similar  exigencies;  but  bis 
preuiature  death  unhappily  prevented  the  execution  of  his 
plans,  and  gave  occasion  to  malignity  to  impute   those 
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fnilures  to  deUberate  inteatioa,  which  were  merely  the  rcH 
suit  of  inevitable  nnortality.''  i 

Some  time  before  his  deatb^  although  they  were  not 
printed  until  after  that  event,  he  wrote  his  poems  '^  The 
Haunch  of  Venison,**  *^  Retaliation,"  and  some  other  ofr 
his  smaller  pieces.  But  the  chief  project  he  bad  at  heart 
was,  an  ''  Universal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences/'  ia 
the  execution  of  which  it  is  said  he  had  engaged  all  bis  li-: 
terary  friends  and  the  members  of  the  Literary  Club ;  but 
this  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  is  thus  related  by 
bis  biographer : 

**  He  was  subject  to  severe  fits  of  the  strangury,  owing 
probably  to  the  intemperate  manner  in  which  he  coaiined 
himself  to  the  desk,  when  he  was  employed  in  his  compi- 
lations, often  indeed  for  several  weeks  successively,  with-, 
out  taking  exercise.  On  such  occasions  he  usually  hired 
lodgings  in  some  farm-house  a  few  miles  from  London^  and. 
wrote  without  cessation  till  he  had  finished  his  task.  He 
then  carried  his  copy  to  the  bookseller,  received  his  com- 
pensatioo,  and  gave  himself  up,  perhaps  for  months  with- 
out interruption,  to  the  gaieties,  amusements,  and  soci-^ 
eties  of  Loudon.  Aud  here  it  may  be  observed  once 
for  all|  that  his  elegant  and  enchanting  style  in  prose 
flowed  from  him  with  such  facility,  that  in  whole  quires  of 
bis  histories,  ^  Animated  Nature,'  &c.  he  bad  seldom  oc- 
casion to  correct  or  alter  a  single  word  ;  but  in  his  verses^ 
especially  his  two  great  ethic  poems,  nothing  could  ex-. 
ceed  the  patient  and  incessant  revisal  which  he  bestowed 
upon  them.  To  save  himself  the  trouble  of  transcription, 
be  wrote  the  lines  in  his  first  copy  very  wide,  and  would 
90  fill  up  the  intermediate  space  with  reiterated,  correc- 
tipnsy  that  scarcely  a  word  of  his  first  effusions  was  left 
^mattered. 

^'  In  the  spring  of  1774,  being  enibarrassed  in  his  cir- 
cumstances, aod  attacked  with  bis  usual  malady,  his  in- 
disposition, aggravated. too  by  mental  distress,  terminated 
in  a  fever,  which  on  the  25th  of  March  had  become  exceed«> 
iogly  violent,  when  he  called  in  medical  assistance.  Al^ 
though  he  had  then  taken  ipecacuanha  to  promote  a  vomit, 
be  would  proceed  to  the  use  of  James's  fever-powder,  con-* 
trary  to  the  advice  of  the  medical  gentlemen  who  attended 
him.  From  the  application  of  these  powders  he  had  re- 
ceived the  greatest  benefit  in  a. similar  attack  nearly  two 
years  before ;  but  then  they  had  been  admioistered  by  Dr. 
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James  himself  in  person.  This  happened  in  September 
1772.  But  nowthe  progress  of  the  disease  was  as  unfa- 
.vourable  as  possible ;  for,  from  the  time  above-mentioned 
every  symptom  became  more  and  more  alarming  till  Mon-^ 
day  April  4th,  when  he  died,  aged  forty- five." 

His  remains  were  privately  interred  in  the  Temple 
buriaUground,  on  Saturday  April  9  j*  but  afterwards,  by  a 
subscription  raised  among  his  friends,  and  chiefly  by  his 
brethren  of  the  club,  a  marble  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Westminster-abbey,  with  an  inscription  by 
Dr.  Johnson,  the  history  of  which  the  reader  may  find  in 
BoswelTs  Life,  where  are  likewise  many  curious  traits  of 
our  poet^s  variegated  character. 

*'  He  was,"  adds  his  biographer,  <*  generous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  so  strongly  aflTected  by  compassion,  that  he  has 
been  known  at  midnight  to  abandon  bis  rest  in  order  ta 
procure  relief  and  an  asylum  for  a  poor  dying  object  who 
was  left  destitute  in  the  streets.     Nor  was  there  ever  a  mind 
whose  general  feelings  were  more  benevolent  and  friendly. 
He  is,  however,  supposed  to  have  been  often  soured  by 
jealousy  or  envy,  and  many  little  instances  are  mentioned 
of  this  tendency  in  his  character ;  but  whatever  appeared 
of  this  kind  was  a  mere  momentary  sensation,  which  he 
knew  not  how  like  other  men  to  conceal.     It  was  never  thef 
result  of  principle,  or  the  suggestion  of  reflection  ;  it  nevetf 
embittered  his  heart,  nor  influenced  his  conduct.    Nothings 
could  be  more  amiable  than  the  general  features  of  his 
mind ;  those  of  his  person  were  not  perhaps  so  engaging; 
His  stature  was  under  the  middle  size,  his  body  strongly 
built,  and  his  limbs  more  sturdy  than  elegant;  his  com- 
plexion was  pale,  his  forehead  low,  his  face  almost  rounds 
and  pitted  with  the  small-pox;  but  marked  with  strong^ 
lines  of  thmking.     His  first  appearance  was  not  capti-^ 
vating ;  but  when  he  grew  easy  and  cheerful  in  company ,> 
ke  relaxed  into  such  a  display  of  good -humour,  as  soon 
removed  every  unfavourable  impression.     Yet  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  company  he  did  not  appear  to  so* 
itoucb  advantage  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his; 
genius  and  talents.     He  was  too  apt  to  speak  without  re-* 
flection,  and  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  subject; 
which  made  Johnscfh  observe  of  him,  '  No  man  was  more 
foolish  when  be  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise 
when  he  had.'     Indeed,  with  all  his  defects  (to  conclude' 
nearly  in  the  words  of  that  great  critic),  as  a  writer  he  wa^ 
Vol.  XVI.  G 
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of  the  most  distinguished  abilities.  Whatever  he  eom- 
posed  he  did  it  better  than  any  other  man  could.  And 
whether  we  consider  him  as  a  poet,  as  a  comic  writer,  or 
as  an  historian  (so  far  as  regards  his  powers  of  composition) 
he  was  one  of  the  first  writers  of  his  time,  and  will  ever 
stand  in  the  foremost  class.** 

Although  this  character  may  be  thought  in  some  respects 
exaggerated,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  indelible  stam}]| 
of  genius  rests  on  his  *^  Vicar  of  Wakefield  ;*'  and  on  his 
poems,  «  The  Traveller,"  **  Deserted  Village,"  and  "  Ed- 
win and  Angelina."  In  description,  pathos,  and  even 
sublimity,  he  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any  o(  the  poets 
of  his  age,  except  that  in  the  latter  quality  he  must  yield 
to  Gray.' 

GOLIUS  (James),  professor  of  Arabic  at  Leyden,  de- 
scended from  a  considerable  family  in  that  city,  was  born 
at  the  Hague,  in  1596.  At  Leyden  he  made  himself 
master  of  all  the  learned  languages,  and  proceeded  to. 
physic,  divinity,  and  the  mathematics.  His  education 
being  finished,  he  took  a  journey  to  France  with  the 
duchess  de  la  Tremouille;  and  was  invited  to  teach  the. 
Greek  language  at  Rocbelle,  which  he  continued  to  do, 
until  that  city  was  in  the  following  year  reduced  again  to. 
the  dominion  of  the  French  king,  after  which  he  resolved 
to  return  to  Holland.  He  had  early  taken  a  liking  to  Er- 
penius,  the  Arabic  professor  at  Leyden ;  by  the  help  of 
whose  lectures  he  made  a  great  progress  in  the  Arabic 
tongue,  and  having  in  1622  an  opportunity  of  attending 
the  Dutch  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Morocco,  he  con« 
suited  with  Erpenius,  who  directed  him  to  observe  care* 
fully  every  production,  either  of  nature,  art,  or  custom, 
which  'were  unknown  in  Europe ;  and  to  describe  them, 
setting  down  the  proper  name  of  each,  and  the  derivatiou 
of  it,  if  known.  He  also  gave  him  a  letter  directed  to  that 
prince,  together  with  a  present  of  a  grand  atlas,  and  a 
New  Testament  in  Arabic.  These  procured  him  a  very 
gracious  reception  from  Muley  Zidan,  then  king  of  Mo- 
rocco, who  expressed  great  satisfaction  in  the  present,  atid 
afterwards  read  them  frequently. 

*  Life  pre6ied  to  hit  Works  London,  1804,  and  180T,  4  voln  Svo^  prinoU 
pally  written  by  Dr.  Percy,  bUbop  of  Dromore. — ^Johnson  and  Cbalmen't 
English  XV>eu,  18  Ip.— Lift  of  GokiiiDUh  by  Sir  £.  Bryd^cf,  in  tht  Ctuttra  Litffw 
raria,  vol.  V. 
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To  the  mean  time  Golius  made  so  good  use  of  Erpenius's 
mdvive,    that  he  attained  a  perfect  skill  iii  the  Arabic 
tongue ;    and  in  indulging   his  curiosity  respecting   the 
customs  and  leamitig  of  that  country,  contrived  to  make 
himself  very  agreeable  to  the  doctors  and  courtiers.     By 
this  means  he  became  paifticularly  serviceable  to  the  am- 
liassador,  who  growing  uneasy  because  his  affairs  were  not 
dispatched,  was  advised  to  present  to  bis  majesty  a  petition 
written  by  Golius  in  the  Arabic  character  and  language^ 
imd  in  the  Christian  style,  both  circumstances  rather  novel 
in  that  country.     The  king  was  astonished  at  the  beauty  of 
the  petition,  both  aa  to  writing  and  style;    and  having 
learned  from  the  ambassador  that  it*was  done  by  Golius^ 
desired  to  see  him.     At  the  audience,  the  king  9poke  to 
him  in  Arabic,  and  Golius  said  in  Spanish,  that  he  under* 
stood  his  majesty  very  well,  but  could  not  keep  up  a  con* 
versation  in  Arabic,  by  reason  of  its  guttural  pronunciation^ 
to  which  his  throat  was  not  sufficiently  inured.     This  ex- 
cuse was  accepted  by  the  king,  who  granted  the  ambas* 
sador^s  request,  and  dispatched  him  immediately.     Before 
his  departure,  Golius  had  an  opportunity  of  exa^iining  the 
curiosities  of  Fez,  and  took  a  plan  of  the  royal  palace^ 
which  was  afterwards  communicated  to  Mr.  Windus,  and 
inserted  in  his  <<  Journey  to  Mequiuez,'*  1721,  8vo.     Go-^ 
lius  brought  with  him  to  Holland  several  books  unknown  iit- 
Europe ;  and  among  others,  *^  The  Annals  of  the  Ancient 
Kingdom  of  Fez  and  Morocco,*'    which  he  resolved  to 
translate*     He  communicated   every  thing    to  Efrpeniua^ 
who  well  knew  the  value  of  them,  but  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  enjoy  the  treasure;  that  professor  dying  in  Nov. 
1 624,  after  recommending  this  his  best  beloved  scholar  to  the 
curators  of  the  university  for  his  successor.     The  request 
was  complied  with,  and  Golius  saw  himself  immediately 
ill  the  Arabic  chair,  which  he  filled  so  ably  as  to  lessen 
their  sense  of  the  loss  of  Erpenius.     Being,  however,  still 
desirous  of  cultivating  oriental  languages  and  antiquities^ 
he  applied  to  his  superiors  for  leave  to  take  a  journey  to 
the  Levant ;  and  obtained  letters  patent  from  the  prince  of 
Orange,  dated  Nov.  25,  1625.     He  set  out  immediately 
for  Aleppo,   where  he  continued  fifteen  months;    after 
which,  making  excursions  into  Arabia,  towards  Mesopo* 
tamia,  be  went  by  land  to  Constantinople,  in  company 
with  Cornelius  Hago,   ambassador  from   Holland  to  the 
Porte.     Here  the  governor  of  the  coast  of  Propontis  ga?e 
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him  the  u!re'of  hk  pleasant  gardens  add  curious  librai'y ;  In 
which  ^tetirement  he  applied  himself  whoily  to  the  readinrg 
oS  the  Arabic  historians  and  geographers,  whose  wriiings^ 
were  till  then  either  unknown  to^>  or  had  not  been  perused 
hy  hiqri;     Upon  his  return  to  the  city,  discovering  occa- 
sionally in  conversation  with  the  great  men  there  a  prodi- 
gious memory  of  what  he  had  read,  he  excited  such  admi* 
ration,  that  a  principal  officer  of  the  empire  made  him  an^ 
qffer  of  a  commission  from  the  grand  signor  to  take  a  sur-> 
vey  of  the  whole  empire,  in  order  to  describe  the  situatk>& 
of. places  iwith  more  exactness  than  was  done  inauch  maps* 
skjR  they  then  hgA;  but  he  pretended  that  this  would  inter- 
tere  with   the  oath  ^hich  he  had  uken  to  the  States, 
although  his  real  fear  arose  from  the  danger  of  such  an« 
undertaking.     In  this  place  also  he  fouttd  bis  skill  in  physic 
ofinBnite  service  in  procuring  him  the  favour  and  respect- 
of  the  grandees ;  from  whom^  as  he  would  take  no  fees,  he^ 
xeceived  many  valuable  and  rich  presents,  and  every  liberal, 
offer  to  induce  him  to  settle  among  them.     But  after  a  re*, 
sjdence  of  four  years,  having  in  a  great  measure  satisfied* 
his  thirst  of  eastern  learning,  and  made  himself  master  of 
tjfke  Turkish,  Persian,  and  Arabic  tongues,  he  returned  in  > 
X629y  laden  with  curious  MSS.  which  have  ever  since  been 
iialqed  among  the  richest  treasures  of  the  university  library 
at  Leyden.     As  soon  as  he  was  settled  at  home,  he  .began 
to  think  of  making  the  best  use  of  some  of  these  mamiscriptt 
by  communicating  them  to  the  public ;  bttt  first  printed  an 
^^  Arabic   Lexicon,''   I65S,  folio;   and  a   new  edition   ofr 
'^  Erpenius^s  Grammar,  enlarged  with  notes  and  additions  ;'* 
tp  which  also  he  subjoined  several  pieces  of  poetry,  ex-« 
tracted  from  the  Arabian  writers,  particularly  Tograi  and' 
Ababella.     One  purpose  on  which  he  employed  his  know*- 
ledge  and  influence  cannot  be  top  highly  commended.    He 
had  been  an  eye-witness  of  the  wretched  state  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  Mahometan  countries,  and  with  the  com- « 
passion  of  a  Christian,  resolved,  therefore,  to  make  his 
skill  in  their  language  serviceable  to  them.     With  this 
laudable  view  he  procured  an  edition  of  the  *^  New  Tes*r 
tament"  in  the  original  language,  with  a  translation  into* 
the  vulgar  Creek  by  an  Archimandrite,  which  he  prevailed: 
with  the  States  tO'  present  to  the  Greek  church,  groaning# 
iHider  the  Miihometan  tyranny;    and,  as  some  of  theses 
Christians  use  the  Arajbic  tongue  in  divine  service,  he  took 
'Care^o.havedispei'sed  among  tbem.M  Arabic  translation/ 
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^of  (hie  confession  of  the  reformed  protestants^  together 
-  with  the  catechism  and  liturgy  *. 

Intent  as  he  was  in  promoting  religion  and  learning 
abroad,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duty  at  home,  which  v^^ 
now  increased  by  the  curators  during  his  absence  confer- 
ring upon  him,  in  addition  to  the  former,  the  professorship 
of  mathematics,  to  which  he  was  chosen  in  1626.  He  dis- 
charged, however,  the  functions  of  both  with  the  highest  re- 
pota^tion  for  forty  years.  He  was  also  appointed  interpreter 
to  ordinary  to  the  States,  for  the  Arabic,  Turkish,  Persiaq, 
and  other  eastern  languages  ;  for  which  he  had  an  annual 
.pension,  and  a  present  of  a  chain  of  gold  with  a  very 
beautiful  medal,  which  he  wore  as  a  badge  of  his  office. 
.He  went  through  the  fatigue  of  all  these  duties  with  the 
less  difficulty,  as  he  always  enjoyed  a  good  state  of  health, 
which  he  carefully  preserved  by  strict  temperance ;  and 
his  constitution  was  so  firm,  that  in  1666,  at  the  age  of 
seventy,  he  travelled  on  foot  from  the  Meuse  to  the  Waal, 
a  journey  of  fourteen  hours.  He  died  Sept.  28,  1667,  as 
much  respected  for  his  virtue  and  piety,  as  for  his  talents 
and  learning. 

Although  entitled  to  the  character  of  an  universal  scholar, 
his  chief  excellence  lay  in  philology  and  the  languages ;  in 
which  his  application  and  skill  were  such,  that  though  h^ 
4lid  not  begin  seriously  to  study  the  Persian  language  till 
be  was  fifty-four,  he  made  himself  so  much  a  master,  as  to 
write  a  large  dictionary  of  it,  which  was  printed  at  London^ 
in  Castell's  <^  Lexicon  Heptaglotton.'^  He  was  not  less 
acquainted  with  the  Turkish  language ;  and  made  such  a 
progress  in  the  Chinese,  that  he  was  able  to  read  and 
understand  their  books;  though  he  began  late  in  life  to 
ihis  study.  Besides  the  books  which  he  finished  and 
printed,  he  left  several  MSS.  of  others,  which  would  hav^ 
been  no  ws^s  inferior  to  them,  had  he  lived  to  complete 
them.  He  had  begun  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Die- 
^nary  for  the  Eastern  countries;  wherein  the  names  of 


*  For  this  purpose  be  employed  an 
Armenian,  who  understood  the  vulgar 
Arabic,  at  well  as  the  phrases  conse- 
^grated  to  religion ;  and  could  accom* 
modate  Golius's  style  to  the  capacity 
•f  erery  body ;  otherwise  his  expres- 
sion might  ^probably  have  been  too 
sublime  and  abstruse.  Golius  kept 
this  Armenian  two  years  and  a  half  at 
kis  honsa  -,  and  promised  him  the  satait 


pension  that  the  States  bad,  granted  td 
the  Archimandrite,  who  translated  tb<( 
New  Testament  into  Tulgar  Greek. 
Yet  he  did^not  know  whether  the  Sutet 
would  be  at  the  -axpeBpe,  nor  did  h« 
propose  the  matter  to  Uiem  till  tlM. 
woric  wat  finished ;  however,  '  thty 
agreed  to  his  proposal,  and  likewise 
made  a  haadioaif  pretiiit  to.hiaiMfff*  ^ 
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men  and  places  ihfougbout  tbe  east  were  explained.  He 
had  long  given  expectations  of  a  new  edition  of  tbe  ^'  Ko- 
ran/* with  a  translation  and  confutation  of  it. 

Amidst  all  this  profound  literature^  his  religion  is  said 
to  have  been  plain  and  practical.  He  lamented  and  ab« 
horred  the  factions  and  disputes,  especially  about  indif- 
ferent matters,  which  disgraced  Christianity,  and  there- 
fore had  no  inclination  to  enter  into  the  controversies  of 
his  time.  He  married  a  lady  of  a  very  good  family,  and 
well  allied,  with  whom  be  lived  twenty-four  years,  and 
who  survived  him,  together  with  two  sons,  who  studied 
the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  and  became  considerable  men  in 
Holland. 

His  publications,  besides  those  already  npticed,  were, 
1.  **  The  History  of  the  Saracens,  by  Elmacin.^'  Erpenius 
began  the  version,  which  Golius  completed,  and  it  was 
translated  into  English  by  Simon  Ockley,  Ari^ic  professor 
at  Cambridge.  2.  "  The  Life  of  Tamerlane,''  written  in 
Arabic  by  an  author  of  creat  reputation,  Leyden,  1636. 
He  had  proposed  a  second  edition  of  this  soaia  time  be- 
fore his  death,  and  to  print  tbe  text  with  vowels,  with  a 
translation  and  commentary.  S.  **  Alfragan's  Elements  of 
Astronomy,"  with  a  new  version,  and  learned  commentaries 
upon  the  first  nine  chapters,  but  he  did  not  live  to  carry 
these  farther,  and  what  we  h^ve  was  published  after  his 
death,  in  1669,  4to.* 

GOLIUS  (Peter),  brother  to  the  preceding,  excelled 
likewise  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  language,  and 
taught  it  in  the  seminary  belonging  to  the  Carmelites  ^ 
Homei  into  which  order,  much  against  his  brother's  will, 
he  entened  very  early,  and  now  was  of  great  service  to 
.those  monks  who  were  intended  to  be  sent  on  missions 
into  the  east.  Being  himself  appointed  to  this  service,  he 
visited  every  part  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  founded  a 
9ionastery  of  his  order  on  mount  Libanus,  over  which  be 
presided  till  he  was  recalled  to  Rome.  While  abroad  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  his  brother,  informing  him  that  instead 
of  tbe  opposition  and  persecution  which  he  expected,  he 
had  met  with  nothing  but  civilities  and  caresses  from  per<p 
sons  of  distinction,  when  they  found  that  he  was  the 
brother  of  James  Golius,  whom  they  still  remembered  with 
the  highest  regard.     At  Rome  he  was  employed  as  one  6( 

'  Gest  I>ifit.--ClroaoTu  Fancbr.  Oratio  Jac,  Golii.-<-Moreri.— Saxii  OBomast* 
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the  principal  assisUnU  of  Sergius  Risius,  archbishop  of 
Damascus,  in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Arabic  Bible, 
which  was  published  in  1671  by  the  direction  of  the  coU 
lege  *^  De  Propaganda."  After  it  was  completed,  Golius 
was  appointed  visitor  of  the  missions  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  died  at  Surat  about  1673.  He  was  author  of  transla-^ 
tions  into  Arabic  of  Thomas  k  Kempis*  Imitation  of  Jesus 
Christ;  of  sermons  on  the  Evangelists;  an  ^^  Historic  Dis- 
course of  St  Gregory  of  Decapolis  ;*'  several  small  devo-* 
tional  pieces,  and  a'translation  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  of 
A  "  Collection  of  Parables  and  Proverbs."  * 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  celebrated  iengraver  and  painter, 
was  born  in  1658,  at  Mulbrec,  in  the  duchy  of  Juliers; 
and  learned  his  art  at  Haerlem,  where  he  married.  An 
asthmatic  disorder  afterwards  inclining  him  to  travel  in 
Italy,  his  friends  remonstrated  against  this,  but  he  an- 
swered, that  '^  he  had  rather  die  learning  something,  than 
live  in  such  a  languishing  state."  Accordingly,  he  passed 
through  most  of  the  chief  cities  of  Grermany,  where  he 
visited  the  painters,  and  the  curious ;  and  went  to  Rome 
and  Naples,  where  he  studied  the  works  of  the  best  mas- 
ters, and  designed  a  great  number  of  pieces  after  them. 
To  prevent  his  being  known,  he  passed  for  his  man*s  ser- 
vant, pretending  that  he  was  maintained  and  kept  by  him 
for  his  skill  in  painting ;  and  by  this  stratagem  he  came  to 
hear  what  was  said  of  his  works,  without  being  known, 
which  afforded  him  no  small  amusement  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion. His  disguise,  his  diversion,  the  exercise  of  travel- 
ling, and  the  different  air  of  the  countries  through  which 
be  travelled,  had  such  an  effect  upon  his  constitution,  that 
be  recovered  his  former  health  and  vigour.  He  relapsedy 
however,  some  time  after,  and  died  at  Haerlem  in  1617. 
Mr.  Evelyn  has  given  the  following  testimony  of  his  merit 
as  a  graver :  "  Henry  Golta&ius,"  says  he,  "  was  a  Hol- 
lander, and  wanted  only  a  good  and  judicious  choice,  to  have 
rendered  him  comparable  to  the  profoundest  masters  that 
ever  handled  the  burin  ;  for  never  did  any  exceed  this  rare 
workman ;  witness  those  things  of  his  after  Gasporo  Celio, 
&c. ;  and  in  particular  his  incomparable  imitations  after 
Lucas  Van  Leyden,  in  The  Passion,  the  Christus  Mortuus, 
or  Pieta ;  and  those  other  six  pieces,  in  each  of  which  h« 
«o  accurately  pursues  Durer,  Lucas,  and  some  others  of 

* 
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the  old  masters,  as  makes  it  almost  impossible  to  discert) 
the  ingenious  fraud."  :  As  a  painter  he  dreve  bis  resources 
from  the  study  of  the  antique,  of  Raphael,  Polidoro,  and 
Michael  Angelo ;  the  last  of  whom  appears  to  have  been  his 
favourite,  but  whose  faults  he  exaggerated  in  an  out- 
rageous manner,  seldom  attaining  any  of  his  beautiea^ 
Hence  his  style  of  design  is  inflated  and  caricature;  and 
his  expressions  participate  of  the  same  taste ;  but  his 
sense  of  hue  in  colour  is  rich,  vigorous,  and  transparejit. 
'}t  IS  as  an  engraver,  however,  that  he  deserves  the  highest 
commendation,  having  never  been  surpassed,  and  seldoni 
equalled  in  the  command  of  the  graver,  and  in  freedom  of 
execution.' 

GOLTZIUS  (Hubert),  a  German  antiquary,  was  born 
at  Venlop,  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres,  in  1526.     His  father 
was  a  painter,  and  he  was  himself  bred  up  in  this  art, 
teaming  the  principles  of  it  froxn  Lambert  Lombard  ;  but 
he  seem,s  to  have  quitted  the  pencil  early  in  life,  having  a 
particular  turn  to  antiq^iity,  and  especially  to  the  study  of 
medals,  to  which  he  entirely  devoted  himself.     He  con-^ 
sidered   medals  as  the  very  foundation  of  true   history  ;^ 
and   travelled   through   Fran(;e,    Germany,  and   Italy,  in 
order  to  make  collections,  and  to  draw  from  them  what 
lights  he  could.     His  reputation  was  so  high  in  this  respect, 
that  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  were  every  where  open  to 
him ;  and  on  the  same  account  he  was  honoured  with  the 
freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  in  1567.     He  was  the  author 
of  several  excellent  works,  in  all  which  he  applies  medals 
to  the  illustration  of  ancient  history,  and  for  the  greater 
accuracy,  had  them  printed  in  his  own  house,  and  cor-* 
rected  them  himself.     He  also  engraved  the  plates  for  the 
n^edals  with  his  own  hands.     Accordingly,  his  books  were 
admired  all  over  Europe,  and  thought  an  ornament  to  any 
library;   and   succeeding  antiquaries  have  bestowed,  the 
highest  praises   upon  them.      Lipsius,    speaking  of  the 
^'  Fasti  Consulares,*'  says,  that  '^  he  knows  not  which  to 
admire  most,  his  diligence  in  seeking  so  many  coins,  hi$ 
happiness   in   finding,  or  his   skill   in   engraving   them.'' 
Some,  however,  have  said  that  although  his  works  abound 
with  erudition,  they  must  be  read  with  some  caution.     The 
fact  seems  to  be,  that  all  his  works  have  many  coins  not  yen 
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fcmnd  in  cabin€t8>  because  bis  oWn  collection  was  unfor- 
Iqnately  lost,  yet  the  medab  which  he  describes,  and 
.which  were  once  looked  upon  as  fictitious,  are  yearly 
found  really  existent,  and  of  undoubted  antiquity.  A 
f  rencb  writer  compares  him  to  Plinj  the  Batural  historian, 
jvho  was  thought  to  deal  much  in  falsehood,  till  time  drew 
^he  truth  out  of  the  well ;  so  that  as  knowledge  advances, 
most  of  his  wonders  acquire  gradual  confirmation.  Yet  it 
is  certain  that  he  was  often  imposed  upon,  and  the  caution 
libove  given  is  not  unnecessary.  His  coins  of  the  Roman 
tyrants,  for  instance,  are  clearly  false;  for  they  bear  pren. 
^nd  coo.  on  the  exergue,  which  marks  never  occur  on  the 
real  coins.  It  has  been  also  said  that  niany  errors  of  this 
nature  must  be  committed  by  a  man,  whose  love  and  vene* 
ration  for  Roman  antiquities  was  such,  that  he  gave  to  all 
his  children  Roman  names,  such  as  Julius,  Marcellus,  &c. 
so  that  he  might  easily  receive  for  antiques  what  were  not 
i»o,  out  of  pure  fondness  for  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Upon 
this  principle,  it  is  probable,  that  he  took,  for  his  second 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquary  JMartinius  Smetius ;  whom 
he  married  more  for  the  sake  of  Smetius's  medals  and  in- 
3criptions  than  for  any  thing  belonging  to  herself.  She 
was  his  second  wife,  and  a  shrew,  who  made  his  latter  days 
unhappy.  He  died  at  Bruges  March  14,  1583. 
.  His  works  are,  1.  ^^  Imperatorum  fere  omnium  Vitc,  ac 
yivso  Imagines,  a  C.  Julio  Csesare  ad  Carolum  V.  ex  vete- 
ribus  numismatibus,*'  Antwerp,  1557,  fol.  afterwards  trans- 
lated into  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  2.  ^'  Fasti  ma-* 
gistratuum  et  Triumptu^um  Romanorum,  ab  urbe  coudita 
usque  ad  Augusti  obitum,"  Bruges,  1566  and  1 57 J,  folio^ 
3.  ^^  De  origine  et  statu  populi  Romani,*'  &c.  Bruges,  1566, 
fol.  Antwerp,  1618.  4.  *^  Thesaurus  rei  Antiquarii,''  Ant. 
1579  and  1618,  4to.  5.  <<  Vita  et  res  gestae  C.  Julii  Cse* 
saris."  6.  **  Vita  et  res  geste  Augusti  CsBsaris,"  Bruges, 
J580,  foL  and  Antwerp,  1617.  7.  '<  Historia  Sicilise  et 
MagnsB  GrsBciae  ex  antiquis  numismatibus,^'  Antwerp,  1644, 
fol.  which  Mr.  Pinkertpn  recommends  as  au  introduction 
to  the  study  of  the  Greek  coins.  His  whole  works  were 
^Republished  at  Antwerp  in  1644  and  1645,  in  5  vols.  fol. 
by  Balthasar  Moretus,  wbo^  predecessors,  the  Plant  ins, 
had  purchased  Goltzius's  printing-materials  and  plates. ' 

1  Melcbior  Adaiti  io  Tiiii  Pbilofl.— Piokerioi^t  Essay  on  Medalf,  Pref.  p.  16 
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GOMAR  (Francis),  one  of  the  grett  {Opponents  of  Arl 
minius,  and  from  whom  the  Calvintsis  were  at  one  tim6 
called  Gomarists,  was  born  at  Bruges,  Jan.  30,  1563.  Hih 
fether  and  mother,  who  were  protestants,  retired  into  the 
palatinate  in  1578,  and  sent  htm  to  Strasburgh  to  study 
under  the  celebrated  John  Sturmius.  Three  years  after  he 
went  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  Newstad,  where  the  pro«- 
fessors  of  Heidelberg  found  a  refdgd  when  Lewis,  the  elec- 
tor palatine,  had  banished  them  because  they  were  not 
Lutherans.  In  1582  he  came  to  England,  and  heard  at 
Oxford  the  divinity  lectures  of  Dr  John  Rainolds,  and  at 
Cambridge  those  of  Dr.  William  Whitaker,  and  at  this 
latter  university  he  was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  bachelot 
of  divinity,  June,  1584.  The  elector  Lewis  dying  in  1583, 
prince  Casimir,  his  brother,  restored  the  professors  of 
Heidelberg,  to  which  place  Gomar  returned  from  Cam* 
bridge,  and  spent  two  years.  In  1587  he  accepted  an  in« 
vitation  from  the  Flemish  church  at  Francfort  to  be  their 
minister,  and  exercised  the  functions  of  that  office  until 
1 593,  when,  his  flock  were  dispersed  by  persecution.  The 
following  year  he  was  appointed  professor  of  divinity  at 
Leyden,  but  before  entering  upon  the  office,  he  took  hi^ 
degree  of  doctor  at  Heidelberg.  Here  he  remained  quietly 
until  1 603,  when  his  colleague  Arminius  began  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  party,  knovirn  by  his  name  ever 
since,  and  Gomarus  resisted  him  with  a  zeal  which  hi< 
enemies  have  construed  into  bigotiy  and  intolerance.  Th^ 
truth  seems  to  have  been  that  Arminius  and  his  followers, 
while  they  disputed  with  equal  warmth,  chose  to  repre* 
sent  the  subjects  of  their  disputes  as  matters  of  indifference 
which  need  not  interrupt  church-fellowship,  while  Goma-^ 
rus  considered  them  as  essentials.  Vorstius  having  suc- 
ceeded Arminius,  Gomarus  foresaw  only  a  renewal  of  the 
controversy  under  such  a  colleague,  and  retired  lo  Mid- 
dleburgh  in  1611,  where  he  preached  and  read  lecturet 
until  1614.  He  was  then  invited  by  the  university  of  Sau- 
mur  to  be  professor  of  divinity,  and  four  years  after  he 
exchanged  this  for  the  professorship  of  divinity  and  He** 
brew  at  Groningen,  where  be  remained  during  the  rest  of 
his  life.  The  only  times  when  he  was  absent  were,  once 
when  he  attended  the  synod  of  Dort,  where  the  errors  of 
Arminius  were  condemned ;  and  again  when  he  went  td 
Leyden  in  1633  to  revise  the  translation  of  the  Old  Testa* 
mcnt.    He  died  Jan.  11^  1641.    His  various  works,  most 
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49f.^ich  bad  been  publiflhed  sefMirately^  were  printed  to* 

f  ether  at  Amsterdam  in  1644,.  t'ol.     He  wa,^  a  man  of  ack- 
nowledged abilitieiy  especially  in  the  Oriental  languages.* 
GOMBAULD  (John  Oqier  de),  a  French  poet,  was 
born  in   1567,  at  St.  Just  de   Lussac,  near  Brouage  in 
fiaintongue.     He  was  a  gentleman  by  birth,  and  his  breed- 
ing was  suitable  to  it.    After  a  foundation  of  grammar- 
learning,  he  finished  his  studies  at  Bourdeaux ;  and  haying 
gone  through  most  of  the  liberal  sciences,  under  the  be^t 
masters  of  his  time,  he  betook  himself  to   Paris,  in  the 
▼iew  of  making  the  most  of  his  parts ;  for,  being  the  cadet 
of  a  fourth  marriage  by  his  father,  his  patrimonial  finances 
were  a  little  short.     At  Paris,  he  soon  introduced  himself 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  polite  world,  by  sonnets,  epi- 
grams, and  other  small  poetical  pieces,  which  were  gene- 
rally applauded :  but,  reaping  little  other  benefit,  he  was 
obliged  to  use  the  strictest  ccconomy,  to  support  a  tolera- 
ble figure  at  court,  till  the  assassination  of  the  king  by 
Kavillac,  in  1610,  provoked  every  muse  in  France.    The 
subject  was  to  the  last  degree  interesting,  and  our  poet 
exerted  his  talent  to  the  utmost  in  some  verses  which 
pleased  the  queen-regent,  Mary  de  Medicis,  so  highly, 
that  she  rewarded  him  with  a  pension  of  1200  crowns  ;  nor 
was  there  a  man  of  his  condition,  that  had  more  free  access 
to  her,  or  was  more  kindly  received  by  her.     He  was  also 
in  the  same  favour  with  the  succeediii^^  regent,  Anne  of 
Austria,  during  the  minority  of  Lewis  XIV. 

In  the  mean  'time,  he  was  constantly  seen  at  those  meet- 
ings of  all  the  persons  of  quality  and  merit,  which  were 
jl^ept  at  the  house  of  Mad.  Rambouiliet.  This  was  like  a 
small  choice  court,  less  numerous  indeed  than  that  of  the 
Louvre,  but,  had  charms  which  entirely  engaged  the 
heart  of  Gombauld ;  and  he  frequented  it  with  great  plea- 
sure, as  well  as  with  more  assiduity  than  any  other,  the 
Louvre  not  excepted.  Thus  be  passed  his  time  in  a  way 
the  most  agreeable  to  a  poet,  and  at  length  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  the  belies  lettres.  He  published  several 
things,  of  which  the  most  admired  was  bis  **  Endymion,** 
^  romance  in  prose.  It  was  printed  in  1624.  2.  ^  Ama« 
rantha,  a  Pastoral.**  3.  A  volume  of  <<  Poems.**  4.  A 
volume  of  *<  Letters,"  all  published  before  1652.  He  was 
sow  accounted  one  of  those  choice  spirits,  who  make  up 
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the  ipinistry  in  the  republic  of  letteri,  and  form  the 
schemes  of  its  advancement.  lu  :tbis  employ  we  find  him 
<  among  those  few  dfien  uf  wit,  whose  meetings  in  IS2€  gav>e 
rise  to  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  founded  by  cardinal 
Kichelieu;  and,  accordingly,  he.becamea  memiber  of  that 
society  at  its  first  institution.  He  was  one  of  the  three 
who  was  appointed  to  examine  the  statutes  of  the  new 
academy  in  1643,  and  he  afterwards  finished  memoirs  for 
completing  them.  On  March  12,  1635,  he  read  a  dis* 
course  before  the  academy  upon  ^*  Je  ne  s^ai  quoi/*  which 
was  the  sixth  of  those  that  for  some  years  were  pronounced 
at  their  meetings  the  first  day  of  every  week. 

He  lived  many  years  in  the  enjoyment  uf  these  honours, 
and  had  his  fortune  increased  by  an  additional  pension 
from  M.  Seguier,  chancellQr  of  France.  These  marks  of 
esteem  do  honour  to  his  patrons,  for  he  openly  professed 
the  reformed  religion,  although  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
avoid  giving  offence,  or  shockmg  the.prejodices  of  those 
with  whom  he  associated.  He  had  always  enjoyed  very 
good  health;  but,  as  he  was  one  day  walking  in  his  room, 
which  was  customary  with  him,  his  foot  slipped  ;  and,  falU 
ing  down,  he  hurt  himself  so,  that  he  was  obliged  almost 
constantly  to  keep  his  bed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  which 
lasted  near  a  century.  However,  in  1657,  when  at  the 
age  of  90,  he  published  a  large  collection  of  epigrams ; 
and,  many  years  after,  a  tragedy  called  ^^  Dana'ules.^ 
This  was  some  time  beibre  his  death ;  which  did  not  bap- 
pen  till  1666.  In  manners  he  was  modest  and  regular, 
sincere  in  his  piety,  and  proof  against  all  temptations.  He 
was  of  a  hot  and  hasty  temper,  much  inclined  to  angery 
though  he  had  a  grave  and  reserved  countenance.  He  was 
also  a  man  of  wit,  and  not  always  very  guarded  in  the  use 
of  it.  Having  sliown  one  of  his  perlbrmances  to  cardinal 
Bichelieu,  he  said  '^  Here  are  some  things  1  do  not  under- 
stand.*'— <^That  is  not  my  fault,*'  answered  Gombauld, 
and  the  cardinal  wisely  affected iiot  to  hear  him.  His  post- 
humous works  were  printed  in  Holland  in  1678,  with  this 
title,  **  Trait^s  &  Lettr^s  de  Monsieur  Gk)mbauld  sur  Id 
Religion.*'  They  contain  religioua  discourses,  and  were 
most  esteemed  of  all  his  works  by  himself;  he  composed 
them  from  a  principle  of  charity,  with  a  design  to  convert 
(he  catholicS)  and  confirm  the  protestants  in  their  faith.  ^   - 
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I 

GOMBERVILLE  (Marin  le  Roi),  Sieur  de,  an  ingeni- 
ous French  wriier,  was  born  at  Ghevreuse,  in  the  diocese 
of  Paris,  or  as  some  say  in  Parts  itself,  in  1 599.     He  was 
earjy  distinguished  by  sojne  successful  publications  which 
had  given  him  a  literary  reputation,  and  made  him  be  en* 
rolled  among  the  number  assembled  by  card'mal  Richelieu 
fur  the  purpose  of  founding  the  French  academy  in  1635. 
His  Brst  publications  were  romances  and  works  of  a  light 
nature,  but  at  the  age  of  forty-five  he  forced  the  resolu- 
lion  of  consecrating  his  pen  to  religion,  and  adopted  a- 
penitentiary  course  of  life,  which  some  think  was  more 
strict  at  the  commencement  than  at  tl>e  termmation  of  it. 
He  died  June  14,  1674.     One  of  the  most  curious  of  his 
works,  '<  Ladoctrine  des  Mcsurs,  tir6e  de  la  philosophie 
des  Stoiques,  representi^e  en  cent  tableaux,^'  1646,  foL  i» 
perhaps  now  more  admired  for  the  plates  than  for  the  letter-* 
press.    They  are  engraved  by  Peter  Daret  from  designs- 
by  Otho  Vaenius.     In  this  work  Gomberville  assumes  the. 
disguised   name  of  Thalassius  Basilides   (Marin  le   Roi)  - 
His  romances  were  •'*  Carit6e,"  "  Polexandre,"  "  Cythe* 
rea/\and  *<  La  jeune  Alcidiane,"  published  in  1733  by^ 
ipadame  Gomez,  who  says  that  Gomberville  left  merely  aa 
outline  of  it.     His  other  works  were,  1.  *^  Relation  de  la- 
riviere  des  Amazones,*'  1682,  2  vols.  12mo.   2.  *^  Memoires 
de  Louis  de  Gonzague,  due  de  Nevers,*'  1665,  2  vols.  foL 
X  ^'  Discours  des  yertus  et  des  vices  de  Thistoire/'  1620> 
4ko^  and  various  pieces  of  sacred  poetry,  &c. ' 

GOMERSAL  (Roberi),  a  divine  and  poet  of  the  seven- 
Itenth  century,  was  bori^i  at  London  in  1600,  whence,  he 
was  sent  by  his  fattier  in  1614  to  Christ  church,  Oxford, 
Where,  soon  after  his  being  entered,  he  was  elected  a  stu-^* 
dent  on  the  royal  foundation.  At  about  seven  years  stand- 
ing, he  here  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of 
ajrts,  and  before  he  left  the  university,  which  was  in  1627, 
be  had  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity  conferred  on  him* 
Being  now  in  orders,  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  preacher 
at  the  university.  For  some  time,  during  the  plague  at 
Oxford,  he  resided  at  Flower  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was 
afterwards  vicar  of  Thorncombe  in  Devonshire,  where  it  is 
probable  thajt  he  resided  till  his  death,  which  was  in  1646* 
He  was  accounted  a  good  preacher,  and  printed  a  volume 
of  ^^  Sermons,"  Lond.   1634,  which  wer<i  well  esteemed. 
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As  a  devotee  to  tbe  Muses,  be  published  sereral  poems  i 
particularly  a  sort  of  heroic  attempt,  called  tbe  *^  Lerite^s 
Revenge,'^  being  meditations,  in  verse,  on  the  19th  and 
20th  chapters  of  Judges^  and  a  tragedy  called  <<  Lodowick 
Sforza,  duke  of  Milan,'*  1632,  12mo.  Both  were  reprinted 
with  a  few  occaaional  rerses  in  1633,  12jnO|  reprinted 
in  1638.* 

GOMEZ  DE  Cividad  Real  (Alvakez),  a  Spanish  La-« 
tin  poet,  was  born  in  1488  at  Guadalaxara  in  Spain,  and 
was  page  of  honour  to  archduke  Charles,  afterwards  em- 
peror. He  possessed  a  great  facility  in  writing  Latin  verse, 
which  is  seen  by  his  '*  Thalia  Christiana,**  or  the  triumph 
of  Jesus  Christ,  in  twenty-five  books :  **  Musa  Pauliaa^** 
or  the  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  in  elegiac  verse  :  the  Proverbs  ' 
of  Solomon,  and  other  works  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  his 
poem  on  the  order  of  the  golden  fleece,  published  in  1 5AOf 
8vo,  entitled  **  De  Principia  Borgandi  Militia  quam  Vel<- 
leris  aurei  vocant,**  is  perhaps  the  only  one  now  read,  and 
more  suitable  to  his  talents  than  the  preceding,  in  which 
he  introduced  a  tasteless  mixture  of  pagan  and  Christian 
personages.     He  died  July  14,  1538.* 

GOMEZ  DE  Castro  (Alvarez),  was  born  at  St  Eulalia, 
near  Toledo,  in  1 5 1 5,  and  was  educated  at  Alcala,  where 
he  obtained  a  high  character  for  diligence  and  learning. 
He  was  patronized  by  Philip  H.  who  engaged  him  to  pre* 
pare  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Isidore,  which  death  pre* 
vented  him  from  completing.  It  was  afterwards  finished 
and  published  by  John  GriaJus.  He  was  author  of  many 
works ;  but  the  most  esteemed  is  a  **  Life  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,*'  1569,  folio,  and  afterwards  inserted  in  a  collec- 
tion of  tlie  Writers  on  Spanish  history.  Gomez  died  in  1 580.'  , 

GOMEZ  (Magdalen  Angelica  Poisson  de),  a  French 
lady,  whose  romances  and  tales  are  known  in  this  country 
by  translations,  was  the  daughter  of  Paul  Poisson,  a  player, 
and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1684.  She  was  courted  by  M.  de 
Gomez,  a  Spanish  gentleman  of  small  fortune,  who,  know- 
ing her  talents,  foresaw  many  advantages  from  an  union 
with  her,  while  she,  in  accepting  him,  appears  to  have 
been  deceived  concerning  his  circumstances.  Her  works, 
however^  procured  some  pensions,  by  which  she  was  ena- 
bled to  live  at  St.  Germain -en- Lay  e  till  1770,  in  which 
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ifezr  she  died^  respected  by  all  who  kne^  her.  This  lady 
eft  some  tragedies,  which  may  be  found  in  her  '^  MisceU 
laneous  Works/^  12mo,  bat  were  all  unsuccessful,  and  a 
great  number  of  romances.  **  Les  Jouro^es  Amusantes/! 
S  vols. ;  "  Crementine/'  2  Vols. ;  "  Anecdota  Persanes,"  2 
i^ols. ;  *^  Hist  du  Comte  d^Oxtbrd/*  one  vol. ;  <'  La  Jeune 
Alcidiane/'  3  vols,  (see  Gomb£RVILLe)  ;  **  Les  Cent  Nou-* 
velles  Nouvelles,'^36  parts  comprised  in  8  vols.  These 
are  alt  well  written,  and  with  great  delicacy,  and  were  at 
one  time  very  popular  in  France. ' 
CONDI.     See  RETZ. 

GONET  (John  Baptist),   a  learned  Dominican,  was 
bom  at  Beziers  in  1616.  After  having  gone  into  the  church, 
and  been  admitted  to  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  by 
the  university  of  Bourdeaux  in  1640,  he  held  the  profes- 
sorship of  theology  in  that  university  till  1671,  when  he 
was  appointed  provincial  among  the  Dominican  friars.    He 
died  at  Beziers  in  1681.     He  was  author  of  a  system  of 
divinity,  entitled  ^*  Clypseus  Theologiae  Thomisiicse,  contra 
^ovos  ejus  impugnatores,*' Bourdeaux,  1666,  in  eighteen 
volumes,  12mo,  afterwards  enlarged  in  five  volumes,  folio. 
He  was  likewise  author  of  a  ^*  Manuale  Thomistarum,  sen 
brevis  TbeologisD  Cursus,*'  which  has  passed  through  dif- 
ferent editions,  of  which  the  best  was  published  at  Lyons 
in  1681 ;  i&nd  ^*  Dissertatio  Theologica  de  Probabilitate/'* 
GONCORA  (Lewis  de),  a  Spanish  poet,  was  born  at 
Cordova,  in   1562,    of  a  very  distinguished  family.     H^ 
•tudied  at  Salamanca,  and  was  known  to  have  a  talent  for 
poietry,  though  he  never  could  be  prevailed  on  to  publish 
any  thing.     Going  into  orders,  he  was  made  chaplain  to 
th^  king,  and  prebendary  of  the  church  of  Cordova,  ia 
which  station  he  died,  in  1627.     His  works  are  all  posthu- 
mous, and  consist  of  sonnets,  elegies,  heroic   verses,  a 
<:oraedy,  a  tragedy,  &c.  and  have  been  published  several 
times  under  the  title  of  *^  Obras  de  Dom.  Louis  de  Gon- 
gora-y-Argore,'^  4to.     The  best  edition  is  that  with  no^ei 
by  D.  Garcia  de  Salcedo  Coronel,  Madrid,  1636 — 1648, 
3  vols.  4to.    The  Spaniards  have  so  high  an  idea  of  thi» 
poet,  as  to  entitle  him  prince  of  the  poets  of  their  nation, 
and   notes  and  commentaries  have  been  written   on  his 
works ;  but  he  is  not  free  from  affectation  in  the  use  of 
figures,  a  false  sublime,  and  an  obscure  and  embarrassed 
diction.  * 
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GONZAGA^  (Lucretia),  a  lady  of  the  sfxteenth  cen* 
tuiy,  remarkable  for  her  wit  and  high  birth,  is  chiefly 
known,  and  that  very  iniperfectly,  from  a  collection  of 
her  letters,  printed  at  Venice  in  1552.  By  these  she  ap- 
pears to  have  been  learned,  and  somewhat  of  a  critic  iif 
Aristotle  and  £schylus.  All  the  wits  of  her  time  are  full: 
of  their  encomiums  on  her  :  and  Hortensio  Landi,  besides 
singing  her  praises  most  zealously,  dedicated  to  her  a* 
piece,  **  Upon  moderating  the  passions  of  the  soul,**  writ- 
ten in  Italian.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that  this  Horatio* 
Landi  wrote  the  whole  of  the  letters  attributed  to  Lucretia, 
It  is  difficult  to  know  what  to  believe  of  the  history  of  tlie^ 
latter.  Her  marriage  at  the  age  of  fourteen  with  John 
Paul  Manfroni  was  unhappy.  He  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  duke  of  Ferrara ;  was  detected  and  fmprisoned 
Dy  him  ;  but,  though  condetnned,  not  put  to  death.  Lu- 
cretia, in  this  emergency,  applied  to  all  the  powers  in 
Europe  to  intercede  for  him  ;  and  even  solicited  the  grand^ 
signior  to  make  himself  master  of  the  castle,  where  her 
husband  was  kept.  During  this  time,  although  she  was  not 
permitted  to  visit  him,  they  could  write  to  each  other.  But 
all  her  endeavours  were  vain;  for  he  died  in  prison  in  1552, 
having  shewn  such  an  impatience  under  his  misfortunes  as 
nade  it  imagined  he  lost  his  senses.  She  never  would 
listen  afterwards  to  any  proposals  of  marriage,  though  se- 
feral  were  made  her.  Of  four  children,  which  she  had, 
there  were  but  two  daughters  left,  whom  sh^  placed  in 
nunneries.  All  that  came  from  her  pen  was  so  much  es-- 
teemed,  that  a  collection  was  made  even  x)f  the  notes  she* 
wrote  to  her  servants  :  several  of  which  ar€  to  be  met  with 
ia  the  above-mentioned  edition  of  her  letters.  She  died^ 
at  Mantua  in  1576.'  ' 

GOODAL  (Walter),  a  Scotch  antiquary,  the  eldest* 
son  of  John  Goodal,  a  farmer  in  Banfshire,  Scotland,  wa9< 
born  about  1706.  In  1723  be  entered  himself  a  student  in: 
King's  college.  Old  Aberdeen,  but  did  not  continue  therof  * 
long  enough  to  take  a  degree.  In  1730  be  obtained  em- 
ployment in  the  Advocates'  library,  Edinburgh,  of  which- 
he  was  formally  appointed  librarian  in  1735.  He  now  asr 
sisted  the  celebrated  Thomas  Iluddiman  in  compiling  the 
catalogue  of  that  library,  upon  the  plan  of  the  **  Biblio-* 
thecaCardinalis  Imperialis,'*  and  it  was  published  in  foli^: 
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in  1742.  About  the  same  time  he  projected  a  life  of  Mary 
queen  of  Scots,  to  whose  cause  he  was  inflexibly  devoted ; 
but  this  design  appears  to  have  been  relinquished  for  his 
publication,  entitled  ^*  An  Examination  of  the  Letters  said 
to  be  written  by  Mary  to  James  earl  of  Bothwell,"  1754, 
2  vols.  Svo,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  prove  these  letters 
tQ  be  forgeries.  In  this  work  it  is  said  that  he  had  doiie 
more,  had  he  had  less  prejudice,  and  greater  coolness.  He 
certainly  had  diligence  of  research,  sagacity  of  investiga« 
tion,  and  keenness  of  remark  ;  but  his  zeal  sometimes.  car-» 
ried  him  out  of  his  course,  his  prejudice  often  blunted  his 
acuteness,  and  his  desire  of  recrimination  never  failed  to 
enfeeble  the  strength  of  his  criticism.  In  1754  he  pub- 
lished an  edition,  with  emendatory  notes,  of  sir  John  Scot*8 
**  Staggering  state  of  Scots  Statesmen,'*  and  wrote  a  pre- 
face and  life  to  sir  James  Balfour's  *^  Practicks."  He  con* 
tributed  also  to  Keith's  **  New  Catalogue  of  Scotch 
Bishops,"  and  published  an  edition  of  Fordun's  ^*  Scoti- 
cbronicon,"  which  was  not  executed  with  judgment.  His 
introduction  to  it  was  afterwards  translated  into  English, 
and  published  at  London  in  1769.  He  died  July  28,  1766, 
in  very  poor  circumstances,  owing  to  a  habit  of  intemper- 
ance. ' 

GOODMAN  (Christopher),  a  noted  puritan,  who  has 
been  sometimes  classed  among  the  reformers  of  religion  in 
Scotland,  was  born  at  Chester  about  1520,  and  in  1536 
entered  a  student  of  Brazennose  college,  Oxford,  where  he 
took  both  degrees  in  arts.  In  1547  he  was  constituted  one 
of  the  senior  students  of  Christ  church,  of  the  foundation 
of  Henry  VIIL  About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  king  Ed* 
ward  VI.  he  was  admitted  to  the  reading  of  the  sentences, 
and  chosen  divinity  lecturer  of  the  university.  On  the 
^cession  of  queen  Mary  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  king- 
dom, with  many  other  protestants,  and  retire  to  Frandfort. 
Here  he  became  involved  in  the  disputes  which  arose 
among  the  English  exiles  respecting  forms  of  divine  wor- 
ship, some  adhering  to  the  model  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
land, as  far  as  appeared  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer> 
and  others,  among  whom  was  Goodman,  contending  for  a 
more  simple  form.  After  these  disputes  had  occasioned  a 
separation  among  men  whose  common  sufferings  might 
have  made  them  overlook  lesser  matters,  Goodman  went 
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to  Geneva,  where  he  and  the  celebrated  John  ICnox  were 
chosen  pastors  of  the  English  church,  and  remained  there 
until  the  death  of  queen  Mary.     While  there  he  assisted 
Knox  in  compiling  ^*  The  Book  of  Common  Order/'  which 
was  used  as  a  directory  of  worship  in  their  congregations, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  taken  a  part  in  the  Geneva  transla* 
tion  of  the  Bible.     On  the  accession  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
he  went  into  Scotland,  where,  in  1560,  hie  was  appointed 
minister  at  St.  Andrew's,  and  in  other  respects  by  his  pub- 
lic services  assisted  in  establishing  the  reformation  in  that 
i^ation.     About  1565  he  removed  to  England,  and  accom- 
panied sir  Henry  Sidney  in  his  expedition  against  the  rebels 
in  Ireland,  in  the  character  of  chaplain.     In  1571  he  was 
cited  before  archbishop  Parker,  for  having  published,  du- 
ring his  exile,  a  book  answering  the  question  *^  How  far 
superior  lowers  ought  to  be  obeyed  of  their  subjects,  and 
v^herein  they  may  be  lawfully,  by  God's  word,  obeyed  and 
resisted  V*   This  bad  been  wrhten  against  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  queen  Mary ;  but,  as  his  positions  were  of  a 
kind  too  general  not  to  be  applicable  to  sovereigns  of  ano- 
ther description,  and  become  an  apology  for  rebellion,  he 
consented  to  a  recantation,  and  an  avowal  of  his  loyalty  to 
queen  Elizabeth.     He  lived  many  years  after  this,  and  was 
preacher  at  Chester,  where  he  died  in   1601,  or  1602. 
Besides  the  above  mentioned,  he  wrote  '^  A  Commentary 
on  Amos,"  but  not,  as  Wood  says,  '*The  first  blast  of  the 
Trumpet  against  the  monstrous  regiment  of  Women," 
which  was  written  by  Knox.* 

GOODMAN  (Godfrey),  an  English  prelate,  and  the 
only  one  who  forsook  the  church  of  England  for  that  o§ 
I(ome  since  the  reformation,  was  born  at  Ruthvyn  in  Den* 
bighshire,  1583.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  school, 
,  whence,  in  1600,  he  went  to  Trinity  college,  Cambridge. 
After  taking  orders,  he  got  the  living  of  Stapleford  Abbots 
in  Essex  in  1607.  Becoming  acknowledged  at  court  as  a 
celebrated  preacher,  he  obtained  in  1617,  a  canonry  of 
Windsor;  in  1620,  the  deanery  of  Rochester,  and  in  1625 
If  as  consecrated  bishop  of  Gloucester.  In  1639,  he  re^ 
fused  to  sign  the  seventeen  canons  of  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline drawn  up  in  a  synod,  and  enjoined  by  archbishop 
Laud,  who,  after  admonishing  him  three  times,  procured 
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him  to  be  suspended,  and  it  appeared  soon  after  that  be 
was  in  all  principles  a  Roman  catholic.  After  this,  and 
during  the  rebellion,  he  lived  privately  in  Westminster, 
employing  much  of  his  time  in  researches  in  the  Cottonian 
library.  He  died,  in  the  open  profession  of  popery,  Jan« 
19, 1 655.  He  wrote,  1.  "  The  Fall  of  Man,  and  Corruption 
of  Nature,  proved  by  reason,"  1616,  1624,  4to.  2.  **  Ar- 
guments and  Animadversions  op  Dr.  George  Hackwil's 
Apology  for  Divine  Providence."  3.  "  The  two  mysteries 
of  Christian  Religion,  viz.  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation, 
explicated,"  1653,  4to.  4.  ^^  An  Account  of  his  Suffer- 
ings,*' 1650.  5.  "The  Court  of  King  James  by  Sir  An- 
thony Weldon  reviewed,"  a  MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  * 

GOODRICH  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English  prelate, 
was  the  second  son  of  Edward  Goodrich  of  East  Kirby  in 
Lincolnshire.     He  was  admitted  pensioner  of  Bene^t  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  soon  after  1 500,  became  fellow  of  Jesua 
college  in*  1510,  commenced  M.  A.  in  1514,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  proctor  of  the  university.     Being  of  a 
sittdious  turn,  he  made  great  proficiency  in  sey^^l  branches 
of  learning,  particularly  in  the  civil  and  canon  laws.     la 
1529,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  syndics  to  return  an 
answer  from  the  university  of  Cambridge,  concerning  the 
lawfulness  of  king  Henry  VIII.^s  marriage  with  queen  Ca- 
therine :  and  from  his  readiness  to  oblige  the  king  in  that 
business,  was  recommended  to  his  royal  favour.     He  was 
presented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Peter's  Cheap  in  London, 
by  cardinal  Wolsey,  at  that  time  commendatory  of  the 
monastery  of  St.  Alban's ;  and  soon  after  was  made  canon 
of  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  chaplain  to  the  king. 
On  the  death  of  Dr.  West,  bishop  of  Ely,  his  nephew  and 
godson  Dr.  Nicholas  Hawkins,  archdeacon  of  Ely,*  at  that 
time  the  king's  ambassador  in  foreign  parts,  was  designed 
to  succeed  him;    but  he  dying  before  his  consecration 
could  be  effected,  the  king  granted  his  licence  to  the  prior 
and  convent,  dated  March  6,  1S34,  to  choose  themselves  a 
bishop ;  who  immediately  elected  in  their  chapter-house 
the  17th  of  the  same  month,  Thomas  Goodrich,  S.T.P. 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  archbishop  April  13th  foUow-» 
log,  in  the  parish  church  of  Croydon. 

Being  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  reformation,  soon  after 

V  Faller'i  Church  Hist.  Book  XI.  p.  170.— Worthies.— Gent  Mag.  toI. 
tXXVlIl.— Lloyd's  Memoirs,  fotio,  p.  601. —Usher's  Life  and  Letters,  p. 
563*-X>odd't  Oi.  Hist.  tol.  UI. 
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his  ftrrival  he  visited  the  prior  and  convent  of  Ely ;  and 
next  year  sent  a  mandate  to  all  the  clergy  of  his  diocese, 
dated  at  Somersham  June  27 y  1535,  with  orders  to  erase 
the  name  of  the  pope  out  of  all  their  books,  and  to  pub- 
lish in  their  churches  that  the  pope  had  no  further  autho- 
rity in  this  kingdom.  This  mandate  is  printed  in  Bent- 
ham's  "  History  of  Ely  Cathedral/'  together  with  his  in- 
junctions, dated  from  Ely,  Oct  21,  1541,  to  the  clergy," 
to  see  that  all  images,  relics,  table-monuments  of  miracles, 
shrines,  &c.  be  so  totally  demolished  and  obliterated,  with 
nil  speed  and  diligence,  that  no  remains  or  memory  might 
be  found  of  them  for  the  future."  These  injunctions  were 
80  completely  executed  in  his  cathedral,  and  other  churches 
in  the  diocese  of  Ely,  that  no  traces  remain  of  many  fa- 
mous shrines  and  altars,  which  formerly  were  the  objects 
of  frequent  resort,  nor  any  signs  at  all  that  they  had  ever 
existed. 

In  i  540  he  was  appointed  by  the  convocation  to  be  one 
of  the  revisers  of  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  St.  John's  gospel  was  allotted  to  his  share.  He  was 
also  named  one  of  the  commissioners  for  reforming  the  ec- 
clesiastical laws,  both  by  Henry  V  HI.  and  Edward  VI.  as 
well  as  by  the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and  had  a  hand  in 
compiling  the  ^'  Common  Prayer  Book"  of  the  church  of 
England,  1548 ;  and  likewise  *^  The  Institution  of  a  Chris-  • 
tian  Man,"  which  was  called  the  Bishops'  Book,  as  being 
composed  by  archbishop  Cranmer,  and  the  bishops 
Stokesly,  Gardiner,  Sampson,  Repps,  Goodrich,  Latimer, 
Shaxton,  Fox,  Barlow,  &c.  Besides  this,  he  was  of  the 
privy  council  to  king  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  and  em- 
ployed by  them  in  several  embassies,  and  other  business 
of  the  state.  In  1551,  he  was  made  lord  chancellor  of 
England,  in  the  room  of  lord  Rich,  which  office  he  dis- 
<;harged  with  singular  reputation  of  integrity,  though  in 
matters  of  religion  he  was  suspected  by  some,  of  too  much 
disposition  to  temporize  in  favour  of  popery,  upon  the 
accession  of  queen  Mary;  and  Dodd,  though  somewhat 
faintly,  claims  him  as  a  popish  bishop.  It  is  certain  he 
was  suffered  to  retain  his  bishopric  to  his  death,  although 
the  seals  were  taken  from  him.  He  was  esteemed  a  patron 
of  learned  men ;  and  expended  large  sums  in  building  and 
embellishing  his  palaces,  particularly  at  Ely,  where  the 
long  gallery  carries  tokens  of  his  munificence.  He  died  at 
Somersham  May  10,  1554 ;  and  waa  buried  in  the  middle 
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of  tbe  presbytery  of  his  cathedral  church,  under  a  marble, 
with  his  effigies  in  brass,  mitred,  in  his  pontifical  habit, 
and  the  great  seal,  as  lord  chancellor,  in  one  of  his  hands, 
and  an  inscription  round  it' 

GOODWIN  (John),  one  of  the  most  violent  of  the  re* 
publican  sectaries  in  tbe  time  of  Charles  1.  but  whom  no 
sect  seems  to  own,  was  born  in  1^93,  and  educated  at 
Queen*s  college,  Cambridge.  In  1633  he  was  presented 
to  the  living  of  St.  Stephen^s,  Coleman-street,  from  which 
he  was  turned  out  by  what  was  called  the  *^  committee  for 
plundered  ministers,"  because  he  refused  to  baptise  the 
children  of  his  parish  promiscuously,  and  refused  to  ad- 
minister the  sacrament  to  his  whole  parish.  He  was  an 
independent,  and  carried  on  many  warm  disputes  with  the 
presby  terian  party.  What  was  more  singular  in  these  days, 
was  his  embracing  the  Arminian  doctrines,  which  he  de- 
fended with  great  vigour  both  by  the  pulpit  and  press ; 
and  such  was  the  general  turbulence  of  his  temper,  and 
conceit  in  hi^  own  opinions,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
i^ainst  every  man,  and  every  man  against  him.  Being  a 
decided  republican,  he  peculiarly  gratified  the  savage  spi- 
rit of  the  times  by  promoting  the  condemnation  of  the 
king,  which  he  afterwards  endeavoured  to  justify  in  a 
pamphlet  called  ^*  The  Obstructors  of  Justice,'*  the  wicked- 
ness, absurdity,  and  impiety  of  which  Mr.  Neal  has  very 
candidly  exposed.  At  the  restoration  it  was  thought  he 
would  have  been  excepted  from  the  act  of  indemnity,  but, 
although  he  afterwards  was  permitted  to  live,  a  proclama- 
tion was  issued  in  1G60  against  the  above  pamphlet,  and 
in  that  he  is  stated  to  have  been  ^*  late  of  Coleman-street, 
clerk,*'  and  to  have  fled.  His  pamphlet  was  burnt  by  the 
bands  of  the  hangman.  Returning  afterwards,  he  kept  a 
private  conventicle  in  Coleman-street,  where  he  died  in 
1665.  His  works,  now  in  very  little  repute,  are  chiefly 
theological, among  which  the  following  may  be  mentioned: 
^<  Redemption  Redeemed,"  in  folio.  **  The  divine  Autho- 
rity of  the  Scriptures,"  4to  ;  <*  An  Exposition  of  the  Ninth 
Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,"  4to.  * 

GOODWIN  (Thomas),  a  famous  nonconformist  of  the 
independent  class,  was  born  in  1600  at  Rolesby  in  Norfolk, 

1  Bentham**  Hist,  of  Ely.— Master's  Hist  of  C.  C.  C.  C— Buniet*t  Reforma- 
tkni,  vol.  II.  p.  875. — Strype's  Craomer,  pp.  30,  51,  134,  IS5,  238,  330,  333, 
337,  303,  aO\,  413.— Strype's  Parker,  p.  16,  30,  360. 

*  Calamy. — Neal's  Paritaas,— Bartow's  Remains,  p.  132. 
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and  was  sent,  when  he  was  thirteen  years  old,  to  Christ 
Church  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree in  1617,  and  applied  himself  with  so  much  diligence  to 
his  studies,  as  to  attract  much  notice  in  the  unirersity.     In 
1619  he  was  removed  to  Catherine- hall,  of  which  he  be- 
came a  fellow.     Having  taken  orders,  he  was  elected  lec- 
turer of  Trinity  church,  in  Cambridge,  in  1628  ;  in  1630 
he  took  his  degree  of  B.  D.  and  in  1632  he  was  presented 
by  the  king  to  the  vicarage  of  the  same  church.     In  these 
employments  he  was  greatly  admired  and  followed  by  the 
puritans,  who  began  to  look  up  to  him  as  a  leader,  but  be- 
coming dissatisfied  with  the  terms  of  conformity,  he  re- 
linquished his  preferments,  and  quitted  the  university  in 
1634,  and  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his  nonconfor- 
mity, went  afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he  was  chosen 
pastor  to  an  independent  congregation  at  Arnheim.    When 
the  parliament  had  usurped  all  church  authority,  he  re- 
turned to  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  assembly 
of  divines,  with  whom,  however,  he  did  not  always  agree. 
But  his  attachment  to  the  independent  party  contributed 
to  render  him  a  favourite  with  Cromwell,  through  whose 
influence  be  was,  in  1649,  made  one  of  the  commissioners 
for  the  approbation  of  public  preachers,  and  also  appointed 
president  of  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.     Here  he  formed 
a  meeting  upou  the  independent  plan,  or  rather  converted 
the  college  into  a  meeting  of  that  description,  but  was  not 
inattentive  to  the  interests  of  learning.     His  intimacy  and 
favour  with  Cromwell  seems  to  have  been  fatal  to  his  good 
sense,  and  probably  the  usurper's  hypocrisy  deceived  him. 
When  he  attended  Cromwell  upon  his  death-bed,  he  was 
overheard  to  express  himself  with  presumptuous  confidence* 
on  the  protector's  recovery ;  and  when  the  event  proved 
him  mistaken,  he  exclaimed  in  a  subsequent  prayer  to 
God,  **  thou  hast  deceived  us,  and  we  are  deceived."     But 
he  was  not  the  only  one  of  the  nonconformists  of  that 
age  who  fancied  themselves  endued  with  extraordinary 
powers.     After  the  restoration  he  was  ejected  from  Ox- 
ford, and  retired  to  London,  where  he  was  permitted  to 
continue  in  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  till  his  death  in 
1679.    He  was  buried  in  Bunhill-fields,  where  a  monument 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  with  a  long  Latin  inscription. 
He  was  certainly  a  considerable  scholar,  and  a  learned  and 
eminent  divine.     In  the  register  at  Oxford  he  is  described 
<^  in  scriptis  in  re  theologica  quamplurimis  Orbi  notus.^' 
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He  was  a  high  Calvinist ;  but/  while  he  zealously  enforced 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he 
did  not  forget  to  enforce  by  every  incitement  in  his  power 
the  necessity  of  pure  moral  conduct  He  was  author  of 
numerous  pious  and  controversial  pieces,  sermons,  expo- 
sitions, &c.  some  of  which  were  printed  during  his  life- time, 
and  inserted,  after  his  death,  in  a  collection  of  his  works 
published  in  five  volumes  folio.  * 

GOOGE  (Barnaby)  was  a  celebrated  poet  and  transla- 
tor, >  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  of  whom  little 
is  known,  unless  that  he  was  educated  at  Christ's  College, 
Cambridge,  whence  he  removed  to  Staples  Inn.  Mr. 
Ellis  conjectures  that  he  might  have  been  born  about  1538. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  he  was  the  same  Barnaby  Googe 
who  was  a  relation  and  retainer  to  sir  William  Cecil,  queen 
Elizabeth^s  minister,  and  who  was  gentleman -pensioner  t6 
the  queen.  Mr.  Churton  thinks,  with  great  probability^ 
that  he  was  the  father  of  Barnaby  Gpoge,  master  of  Mag« 
dalen  college,  Cambridge,  who  was  incorporated  at  Ox- 
ford in  August  1605,  when  king  James  was  there.  In  1563 
be  published  a  very  elegant  little  volume,  now  of  the 
greatest  rarity,  entitled  '^Eglogs,  Epitaphs,  and  Sonnetes.** 
One  of  the  sonnets,  superior,  as  the  rest  are,  in  point  of 
harmony,  to  most  of  th^  productions  of  those  days,  is  ad- 
dressed to  Alexander  Nowell,  afterwards  the  celebrated 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  reprinted  in  Mr.  Churton's  ela- 
borate life  of  that  divine.  It  is  said  there  are  only  two 
copies  of  this  volume  in  existence,  one  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Heber,  who  purchased  it  at  George  Steevens's  sale,  and 
the  other  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge* 
Googe's  principal  translation  was  the  "  Zodiake  of  Life,*^ 
from  Marcellus  Palingenius  Stellatus,  a  very  moral,  but 
tiresome  satire,  perfectly  unconnected  with  astronomy,  the 
author  merdy  distinguishing  each  of  the  twelve  books  of 
his  poem  by  the  name  of  a  celestial  sign.  The  first  three 
books  appeared  in  1 560,  and  the  first  six  in  1561;  the  whole 
Was  primed  complete  in  1 565,  l2mo.  In  1570  he  translated 
from  Naogeorgus,  a  poem  on  Antichrist;  in  1577,  Here- 
bach^s  oBconomical  treatise  on  agriculture;  and  in  1579, 
Lopes  de  Mendoza^s  Spanish  proverbs,  and  afterwards 
Aristotle's  "  Table  of  the  Ten  Categorres.**     The  few  spe- 

1   Calamy. — AUi.  Oz..  f^l.  II.— >Ne8lU  Puritan?. 
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cimeiis  published  from  these  very  rare  works  are  highly 
favourable  to  the  author^s  talents  and  principles.  *       , 

GORDON  (Alexander),  a  native  oJP  Scotland,  was  an. 
excellent  draughtsman,  and  a  good  Grecian,  who  resided, 
many  years  in  Italy,  visited  most  parts  of  that  country,  and 
had  also  travelled  into  France,  Germany,  &c.  In  17^6 
be  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  learning,  with  an  annual  salary  of  50/.  which 
he  resigned  in  1739.  In  the  same  year  (1736)  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Stukeley  as  secretary  to  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries, which  office  he  resigned  in  1741  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Ames,  and  was  for  a  short  time  secretary  to  the  Egyptian 
club,  composed  of  gentlemen  who  had  visited  Egypt,  viz. 
lord  Sandwich,  Dr.  Shaw,  Dr.  Pococke,  &c.  In  1741  he 
went  to  Carolina  with  governor  Glen,  where,  besides  a 
grant  of  land,  he  had  several  offices,  such  as  register  of 
the  province,  &c.;  and  died  about  1750,  a  justice  of  the 

{>eace,  leaving  a  handsome  estate  to  his  family.  He  pub- 
ished,  1.  **  Itinerarihm  Septentrionale,  or  a  Journey 
through  most  parts  of  the  counties  of  Scotland,  in  two 
parts,  with  66  copper-plates,  1726,**  folio.  2.  **  Addi- 
tions and  Corrections,  by  way  of  supplement,  to  the  Itine- 
rarium  Septentrionale ;  containing  several  dissertations  on, 
and  descriptions  of,  Roman  antiquities,  discovered  in  Scot- 
land since  publishing  the  said  Itinerary.  Together  with^ 
observations  on  other  ancient  monuments  found  in  the 
North  of  England,  never  before  published,  1732,**^folio. 
A  Latin  edition  of  the  "  Itinerarium,**  incjuding  the  Sup- 
plement, was  printed  in  Holland,  in  1731.  3.  <^The  Lives 
of  pope  Alexander  VI.  and  his  son  Csesar  Borgia,  compre- 
hending the  wars  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIIL  and  Lewis 
XII.  kings  of  France ;  and  the  chief  transactions  and  revo- 
lutions in  Italy,  from  1492  to  1516.  With  an  appendix  oi^ 
original  pieces  referred  to  in  the  work,  1729,*'  folio.  4. 
<*  A  complete  History  of  the  ancient  Amphitheatres,  more 
particularly  regarding  the  Architecture  of  these  buildings, 
and  in  particular  that  of  Verona,  by  the  marquis  Scipio 
MafFei;  translated  from  the  Italian,  1730,*'  8vo,  after- 
wards enlarged  in  a  second  edition.  5.  '*  An  Essay  to- 
wards explaining  the  Hieroglyphical  Figures  on  the  Cof- 
fin of  the  ancient  Mummy  belonging  to  capt  William 

*  PkUlipt*!  Tbeatnun  edited  hj  sir  B,  Br jdgtt.— Chnrton't  Life  of  NowtU.— 
Wmrtoo*8  Hilt,  of  Pdeir7.<^-8trype>t  Life  of  PMka^  j^  144«-— BlUs'i  Spcdmew • 
t^Cepsnm  Litenria,  vol.  IL  and  V. 
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LethieulHer,  1737,*'  folio,  with  cuts.  6.  "Twenty-five 
plates  of  all  the  Egyptian  Mummies,  and  other  Egyptian 
Antiquities  in  England/'  about  1739,  folio.  ^ 

GORDON  (Bernard),  a  French  physician  of  the  thir« 
teenth  century,  is  said  to  have  conferred  honour  on  the 
medical  faculty  of  Montpellier,  where  he  began  to  teach 
and  to  practise  in  1285.  As  was  the  custom  of  the  time, 
he  took  his  surname  from  the  place  of  his  birth  (Gordon,  in 
Rouvergne),  and  called  himself  Bernardus  de  Gordonio, 
and  not  Gordon  us,  as  it  is  commonly  written.  According 
to  the  accounts  of  some  writers,  who  place  the  death  of 
this  physician  in  1305,  he  taught  at  Montpellier  only  twenty 
years  ;  but  others  say  that  he  was  living  in  1318.  'He  left 
a  considerable  number  of  treatises,  which  were  published 
together  at  Ferrara  in  1487,  at  Venice  in  1494,  at  Paris  in 
1542,  and  at  Lyons  in  1550.* 

GORDON  (James),  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  of  the  noble  fa* 
mily  of  Gordon,  was  born  in  1543,  and  educated  at  Rome, 
where  he  became  a  Jesuit,  Sept.  20,  1563,  and  was  created 
D.D.  in  1569.     He  was  professor  of  Hebrew  and  divinity 
for  nearly  fifty  years  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  Rome, 
Paris,    Bourdeaux,    Pont  a  Mousson,  &c.   and   acquired 
great  reputation  for  learning  and  acuteness.     He  was  em- 
ployed as  a  missionary  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  was 
twice  imprisoned  for  his  zeal  in  making  converts.     He  was 
also  frequently  employed  by  the  general  of  his  order  in 
negociating  their  affairs,  for  which  he  had  every  requisite 
talent.     Alegambe  describes  him  as  a  saint,  without  a  par- 
ticle of  human  frailty,  but  Dodd  allows  that  he  lived  very 
much  in  a  state  of  dissipation,  yet  was  regular  in  all  the 
austerities  of  his  profession.     He  died  at  Paris,  April  16, 
1620.     His  only  writings  are  '^  Controversiarum  Fidei  Epi- 
tome," in  three  parts  or  volumes,  8vo,  the  first  printed  at 
Limoges,  1612,  the  second  at  Paris,  and  the  third  at  Co- 
logn  in  1620.     There  was  another  James  Gordok,  of  the 
family  of  Lesmore,  also  a  Scotch  Jesuit,  who  was  bom  at 
or  near  Aberdeen  in  1553,  and  died  at  Paris,  Nov.  17^ 
1641.     He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  ^  Biblia 
Sacra,  cum  Commentariis,  &c.'*  Paris,  3  vols;  fol.  1632, 
which  Dnpin  seems  to  think  an  useful  and  judicious  work« 
He  wrote  also  some  historical  and  chronological  works, 

*  Nicholi't  Bowyer. 

*  Rees't  Cjclop«dia,  from  Bloy.— Macket^ie*!  Scotch  Writvn,  vol  I.  p.  439. 
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enumerated  by  Alegambe,  and  a  system  of  moral  theo- 
logy, &c.  * 

GORDON  (Thomas),  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  ontt 
distinguished  by  his  party  writings  on  political  and  religious 
subjects,  was  bom  at  Kircudbright  in  Galloway,  about  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  had  an  university 
education,  and  went  through  the  common  course  of  aca- 
demical studies ;  but  whether  at  Aberdeen  or  St.  Andrew^s 
is  uncertain.  When  a  young  man  he  came  to  London, 
and  at  first  supported  himself  by  teaching  the  languages, 
but  afterwards  commenced  party  writer,  and  was  employed 
by  the  earl  of  Oxford  in  queen  Anne's  time;  but  we  know 
not  in  what  capacity.  He  first  distinguished  himself  in  the 
Bangorian  controversy  by  two  pamphlets  in  defence  of 
Hoadly,  which  recommended  him  to  Mr.  Trenchard,  an 
author  of  the  same  stamp,  who  took  him  into  his  house,  at 
first  as  his  amanuensis,  and  afterwards  into  partnership,  as 
an  author.  In  1720,  they  began  to  publish,  in  cosjunc* 
tion,  a  series  of  letters,  under  the  name  of  ^*  Cato,*'  upon 
various  and  important  subjects  relating  to  the  public. 
About  the  same  time  they  published  another  periodical 
paper,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Independent  Whig,"  which 
was  continued  some  years  after  Trenchard's  death  by  Gor- 
don alone.  The  same  spirit  which  appears,  with  more 
decent  language,  in  Cato's  letters  against  the  administra- 
tion in  the  state,  shews  itself  in  this  Work  in  much  more 
glaring  colours  against  the  hierarchy  in  the  church.  It  is, 
in  truth,  a  gross  and  indecent  libel  on  the  established  re- 
ligion, which,  however,  Gordon  was  admirably  qualified 
to  write,  as  he  had  no  religion  of  his  own  to  check  his  in- 
temperate sallies.  After  Trenchard*s  death,  the  minister, 
sir  Robert  Walpole,  knowing  his  popular  talents,  took  him 
into  pay  to  defend  his  measures,  for  which  end  he  wrote 
several  pamphlets.  At  the  time  of  his  death,  July  28, 1750, 
he  was  first  commissioner  of  the  wine-licences,  an  of- 
fice which  be  had  enjoyed  many  years,  and  which  di- 
minished his  pati'iotism  surprisingly.  He  was  twice  mar- 
ried. His  second  wife  was  the  widow  of  his  friend  Tren- 
chard ;  by  whom  he  had  children,  and  who  survived  him. 
Two  collections  of  his  tracts  have  been  preserved :  the 
first  entitled,  ^^  A  Cordial  for  Low-spirits,*'  in  three  volumes ; 
and  the  second,  '^  The  Pillars  of  Priestcraft  and  Ortbo- 
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doxy  ^aken,''  in  two  volumes.  But  these,  like  many  other 
posthumous  pieces,  had  better  have  been  suppressed.  His 
transhitions  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  now,  perhaps,  contri- 
bute more  to  preserve  bis  name,  although  without  confer- 
ring inuch  reputation  on  it.  His  Tacitus  appeared  in  2 
vols  fol.  in  1728,  with  discourses  taken  from  foreign  com-n. 
mentators  and  translators  of  that  historian.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  patronised  a  subscription  for  the  work,  which 
was  very  successful ;  but  no  classic  was  perhaps  ever  so 
miserably  mangled.  His  style  is  extremely  vulgar,  yet 
afl'ected,  and  abounds  with  abrupt  and  inharmonious  pe- 
riods, totally  destitute  of  any  resemblance  to  the  original, 
while  the  translator  fancied  he  was  giving  a  correct  imi- 
tation. * 

GORDON  (William),  an  Anglo-American  divine  and 
historian,  and  minister  at  Roxburg  in  Massachusetts,  was 
born  at  Hitchin,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  1729,  and  educated 
at  a  dissenting  academy  in  or  near  London.  He  was  after- 
wards pastor  of  an  independent  congregation  at  Ipswich, 
where  he  officiated  for  several  years.  In  1772  he  went  to 
America,  and  settled  at  Roxburg.  When  the  revolution 
commenced  in  America,  he  took  a  very  active  part  against 
his  native  country,  and  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  pro- 
vincial congress  of  Massachusetts.  In  1 776  be  appears  6rst 
to  have  conceived  the  design  of  writing  the  history  of  the 
revolution  and  war,  and  began  to  collect  materials  on  the 
spot,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  the  commnnicatibn  of 
state  papers,  and  the  correspondence  of  Washington  and 
the  other  generals  who  had  made  a  distinguished  figure  in 
the  held.  In  1786  he  came  to  England,  and  in  1788  pub- 
lished, in  4  vols.  8vo,  "  The  History  of  the  rise,  progress, 
and  establishment  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States 
of  America.*'  This,  however,  is  rather  a  collection  of  facts, 
than  a  regular  history,  for  the  writing  of  which,  indeed, 
the  author  had  no  talent ;  his  style  is  vulgar  and  confused, 
and  his  reflections  common -place.  The  best  parts  of  it 
occur  where  he  made  most  use  of  Dodsley's  Annual  Re- 
gister. The  colouring  h<d  attempts  to  give,  as  may  be 
expected,  is  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  English,  nor  does 
he  endeavour  to  disguise  his  partialities.  He  is  said  to 
have   published  also  some  sermons ;  a  pamphlet  recom- 
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mending  a  society  for  the  benefit  of  widows^  another  against 
the  doctrine  of  universal  redemption,  and  an  abridgment 
of  Edwardsy  **  on  religious  affections/'  He  appears  not 
to  have  returned  to  America  after  the  publication  of  his 
history,  but  to  have  resided  partly  at  St.  Neots,  and  partly 
at  Ipswich,  at  which  last  he  died  in  1807.^ 

GORE  (Thomas),  a  heraldic  writer,  was  born  of  ap  an- 
cient family  at  Alderton,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1631,  and  was 
educated  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford.  Thence  he  went 
to  Lincoln's-inn,  but  probably  with  no  serious  purpose  to 
study  the  law,  as  he  retired  afterwards  to  his  patrimony  at 
Alderton.  Here  his  property  entitled  him  to  the  honour 
of  being  appointed  high  sheriff  of  Wiltshire  in  1680,  at 
which  time  some  unjust  aspersions  on  his  character  induced 
him  to  write  a  defence  entitled  ^'  Loyalty  displayed,  and 
falsehood  unmasked/*  &c.  Lond.  1681,  4to.  He  died 
March  31,  1684,  at  Alderton,  leaving  a  variety  of  curious 
MSS.  and  printed  collections  on  his  favourite  study  «of  he- 
raldry. His  publications  were,  1.  ^^  A  Table  shewing  how 
to  blazon  a  coat  ten  several  ways,'*  1655,  a  single  sheet 
copied  from  Feme.  2.  '^  Series  Alphabetica,  Latino- 
Anglica,  Nomina  Gentilitiorum,  sive  cognominum  pluri- 
marum  familiarum,  quae  multos  per  annos  in  Angli^  flo- 
ruere,*'  Oxon.  1667,  8vo.  A  copy  of  this  rare  book  is  in 
the  British  Museum.  3.  <*  Catalogus  in  certa  capita,  seu 
Classes,  alphabetico  ordine  concinnatjus,  plerorumque  om- 
nium Authorum  (tam  antiquorum  quam  recentiorum)  qui' 
de  re  Heraldica,  Latine,  (rallice,  Ital.  Hisp.  &c.  scripse- 
runt,''  Ox.  1668,  reprinted  with  enlargements,  1674.  4. 
"  Nomenclator  geographicus,"  &c.  Ox.  1667,  8vo.' 

GORELLI  or  GREGORIO,  the  son  of  Raynier,  of  the 
family  of  Sinigardi,  of  Arezzo,  in  Italy,  lived  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  was  notary  of  Arezzo,  an  office  of 
considerable  rank.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing  the  history  of  bis  country  in  Italian  verse, 
and  unfortunately  took  Dantq  for  bis  model,  whom  he  was 
unable  to  follow.  The  events  he  relates  concern  the  pe- 
riod from  1310  to  1384,  and  may  be  consulted  with  advan- 
tage by  those  who  will  overlook  the  badness  of  the  poetry. 
When  he  died  is  not  known.  Muratori  has  inserted  his 
history  in  his  collection  of  Italian  historians.* 

1  Supplement aiy  vol.  to  tbe  Diet.  Hist.  1812,  which  oooiisU  chieflf  of  Ane* 
rican  liveg,  probably  contribated  by  an  American. 
*  Ath.  Ox.  Tol.  II.^Qent.  Maf.  toI.  LXII.  *  Moreri. 
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GORGIAS  (Leontinus),  a  native  of  Leontium,  in  Sicily, 
who  flourished  in  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  w^  a  celebrated 
orator  of  the  school  of  Enfipedocles.  He  was  deputed  in 
the  year  427,  by  his  fellow-citizens,  to  request  succour 
of  the  Athenians  against  the  people  of  Syracuse,  whom  be 
so  charmed  with  his  eloquence  that  he  easily  obtained 
what  he  required.  He  also  made  a  display  of  his  eloquence 
at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  games,  and  with  so  much 
success,  that  a  statue  of  gold  was  erected  to  him  at  Delphi, 
and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and 
lived  tiirhe  had  attained  the  age  of  oiie  hundred  and  five 
years.  He  is  reputed,  according  to  Quiutilian,  to  be  the 
author  and  inventor  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  in  which 
art  he  exercised  his  disciples.  Hermogenes  has  preserved 
a  fragment  of  his,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  his  man- 
ner was  quaint  and  artificial,  full  of  antithesis  and  pointed 
expression.^ 

GORIO  (Anthony  Francis),  a  learned  antiquary  of 
Florence,  was  born  in  1691,  and  died  Jan.  21,  1757,  in 
that  city.  He  was  the  author  of  an  account  of  the  grand 
duke's  cabinet,  entitled  *^  Riusaeum  Florentinum,**  Florent. 
1731,  continued  to  11  vols.  fol. ;  **  Musaeum  Etruscum,'' 
1737,  3  vols,  fol.;  "  Musaeum  Cortonense,'*  Romse,  1750, 
fol.  He  also  published  the  ancient  Inscriptions  which  are 
found  in  the  cities  of  Tuscany ;  Florence,  1727,  3  vols.  fol. ; 
and  other  books  on  Tuscan  antiquities.  His  *^  Musaeum 
Florentinum*'  contains  in  vol.  I.  "  Gemmae,"  dedicated  to 
Gaston,  100  plates;  vol.  XL  1732,  "  Gemmae,"  100  plates; 
vol.  111.  1734,  "  Statuae,"  dedicated  to  Gaston,  100 
plates;  vols.  IV.  V.  and  VI.  1740,  "  Numismata,"  dedil 
cated  to  Francis  III.  115  plates.  It  is  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  one  consisting  of  figures,  two  of  dissertations ;  some- 
times bound  in  2  vols,  and  sometimes  in  three.  In  1748, 
50  portraits  of  the  eminent  professors  of  painting  were  en- 
graved, with  no  farther  explanation  than  their  names,  the 
year  in  which  they  were  born  and  died ;  but  this  part  is 
frequently  wanting,  because  these  portraits  may  be  found 
in  the  Histoiy  of  the  Painters,  4  vols.*  with  their  lives,  by 
Francis  Mouck^.  Vol.  VII.  is  the  first  volume  of  the 
painters,  1752,  55  portraits.  Vol.  VIII.  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  painters,  1754,  55  portraits.     Vol.  IX.  th« 
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third  volume  of  the  painters^  1756,  S5  portraits.  Vol.  X. 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  painters,  1762,  55  portraits* 
Vol.  XI.  contains  100  portraits  of  painters,  which  may  he 
found  in  the  abb£  Pozzi,  and  their  lives  by  the  abb£ 
Orazis  Marrini,  Florence,  1764,  2  torn,  each,  divided  into 
two  parts ;  the  whole  bound  in  1  vol.* 

GORION.     See  JOSEPH  BEN  GORTON. 

GORLiEUS  (Abraham),  an  eminent  antiquary,  was 
born  at  Antwerp  in  1549,  and  gained  a  reputation  by  col- 
lecting medals  and  other  antiques.  He  was  chiefly  fond  of 
the  rings  and  seals  of  the  ancients,  of  which  he  published 
a  prodigious  number  in  1601,  under  this  title,  ^^  Pacty- 
Jiotheca,  sive  Annulorum  Sigillarium,  quorum  apud  priscoa 
tarn  Grsecos  quam  Romanos  usus  ex  ferro,  sere,  argento, 
&  auro,  Promptuarium."  This  was  the  first  part  of  the 
work ;  the  second  was  entitled  **  Variarum  Gemmarum^ 
quibus  Antiquitas  in  signando  uti  solita,  sculptures."  This 
work  has  undergone  several  editions,  the  best  of  which  is 
that  of  Leyden,  1625;  which  not  only  contains  a  vast 
Bumber  of  cuts,  but  a  short  explication  of  them  by  Gro- 
novius.  In  1608  he  published  a  collection  of  medals; 
which,  however,  if  we  may  believe  the  'rScaligerana,''  k 
is  not  safe  always  to  trust.  Some  have  asserted,  that 
he  never  studied, the  Latin  tongue,  and  that  the  learned 
preface  prefixed  to  his  **  Dactyliotheca,''  was  written  by 
another.  Peiresc,  as  Gassendus  relates,  used  to  say,  that 
*'  though  Gorlfeus  never  studied  the  Latin  tongue,  yet  he 
understood  all  the  books  written  in  Latin  concerning  medals 
and  coins;''  but  this  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  accounts 
of  him  in  other  authors,  nor  indeed  with  probability. 
Gorlaeus  resided  principally  at  Delft,  and  died  there  April 
15,  1609.  His  collections  of  antiques  were  sold  by  his 
heirs  to  the  pirnce  of  Wales.  * 

GORRIS  (John  de),  in  Latiq  Gorreus,  a  physician, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1305.  He  took  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  physic  in  that  city  about  1540,  and  was  appointed  dean 
of  the  faculty  in  1548.  He  is  said  to  have  possessed  both 
the  learning  and  sagacity  requisite  to  form  an  accomplished 
physician,  aud  to  have  practised  with  great  humanity  and 
success.  His  works,  which  were  published  in  1622,  folio, 
by  one  of  his  sons,  contributed  to  support  this  reputation. 

>  Diet.  Hist. — Saxii  Onomait. — ^ArcbaologiA,  toI.  VII. 
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The  greater  part  of  tbem  consists  of  commentaries  on  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates,  Galen,  and 
Nicander.  During  the  civil  war,  which  was  fatal  to  nu- 
merous men  of  letters,  John  de  Gorris  was  stopped  by  a 
party  of  soldiers,  when  on  his  journey  to  Melun  to  visit 
the  bishop  of  Paris,  and  the  fright  which  he  sustained  ta 
said. to  have  deprived  him  of  his  reason.  This  occurred  ia 
156  i,  and  he  lived  in  this  deplorable  condition  until  his 
4eath  at  Paris,  in  1577.  His  father,  P£TER  DE  GoHAi% 
was  a  physician  at  Bourges,  attained  considerable  emi- 
nence,  and  left  two  works,  one  on  the  general  *^  practice 
of  medicine,'*  dated  1555;  the  other,  ^^  a  collection  of 
formulae,''   1560,  both  in  Latin.' 

GORTER  (John  de),  a  physician,  was  bom  in  168§, 
at  Eukhuysen,  and  after  having  been  a  disciple  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Boerhaave,  became  a  distinguished  teacher  of 
medicine  at  Harderwick,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  academies  of  Petersburg,  Rome, 
and  Haerlem,  and  obtained  the  title  of  physician  to  Eli- 
zabeth, empress  of  all  the  Russias.  He  died  Sept.  11, 
1762.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  which  are 
written  with  excellent  method,  and  contain  many  interest- 
ing and  original  observations,  relating  to  physiological  and 
practical  subjects,  as  well  as  to  the  practice  of  the  ancients. 
The  principal  are,  1.  ^*  De  Perspiratione  insensibilt,'*^ 
Leyden  and  Padua,  1725,  4to,  often  reprinted  2.  ^^De 
Secretione  humorum  in  sanguine,"  ibid.  1727.  3.  "  Me- 
dicinae  Compendium,"  1731 — 1737,  2  vols.  4to.  4.  "Exer- 
citationes  qu^tuor  medicas,"  Amst.  1737,  4to,  &c.  His 
son,  David  de  Gorter,  professor  of  physic  and  botany  in 
the  Dutch  university  of  Harderwick,  was  author  of  several 
local  Floras  of  that  neighbourhood,  and  of  Elementa  Bo- 
tanica.     He  died  in  1783,  aged  sixty-six.* 

GGSSELINI  (Julian),  an  Italian  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer,  was  born  at  Rome  in  1525,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  in  the  house  of  the  cardinad  de  Santa  Fiora,  but  in 
his  seventeenth  year  was  taken  into  the  service  of  Ferdi- 
nand Gonzaga,  then  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  governor  of 
Milan,  to  which  city  he  accompanied  that  nobleman  in 
1546,  and  became  his  secretary.  He  was  afterwards  taken 
to  the  court  of  Spain,  where  he  obtained  the  esteem  and 

1  Niceron,  vol.  XXXVIII.-^Rcet't  Cyclopadia.— Sftxii  Oaomast. 
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favour  of  Philip  II.  Under  the  duke  of  Albuquerque  be 
was  imprisoned  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  John  Baptist  Monti,  but  vindicated  his  own  cause,  and 
was  not  only  released,  but  admitted  to  public  employment 
under  the  succeeding  governors  of  Milan.  He  died  Feb. 
42,  1587,  leaving  behind  him  several  works,  that  obtained 
for  him  high  reputation  ;  of  these  the  principal  are,  *^  The 
Life  of  Ferdinand  Gonzaga,"  1579,  4to.  "Three  Con- 
spiracies," &c.  1588,  8vo.  *^  Rime,"  or  a  collection  of 
poems,  several  times  reprinted.  **  Discourses."  ^*  Let- 
ters,"  &c. ;  and  he  translated  into  Italian  a  French  work 
entitled  "  A  true  account  of  things  that  have  happened 
in  the  Netherlands,  since  the  arrival  of  Don  Juan  of 
Austria." ' 

GOSSON  (Stephen),  a  divine  and  poet,  was  bom  in  Kent 
in  1554,  and  was  admitted  scholar  of  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
in  April  1572,  but  left  the  university,  without  completing 
his  degrees,  and  came  to  London,  where  he  commenced 
poet,  and  wrote  some  dramatic  pieces  which  were  never 
published.  He  then  retired  into  the  country,  as  tutor  to 
a  gentleman's  sons,  and  beeame  by  some  means  a  bitter 
enemy  to  the  drama  and  all  its  conceriis.  This  occasioned 
some  dispute  with  the  father  of  his  pupils,  whose  service 
he  therefore  quitted,  and  took  orders.  His  first  promotion 
was  to  the  living  of  Great  Wigborow,  in  Essex ;  and  his 
next  in  1600,  the  rectory  of  St.Botolph,  Bishopsgate-street, 
where  he  died  Feb.  13,  1623.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Spenser  and  sir  Philip  Sidney,  whom  he  imitated,  and 
was  thought  to  have  excelled  in  pastoral  poetry.  His  un- 
published plays  were,  I.  *^  Cataline*s  Conspiracies."  2. 
"  The  Comedy  of  Capuin  Mario ;"  and  the  "  Praise  at 
parting."  In  opposition  to  theatrical  amusements  he  wrote, 
•*  Play  confuted  in  five  several  actions,"  1580,  and  "  The 
School  of  Abuse,"  1587  ;  the  latter  a  professed  invective 
against  poets,  players,  and  jesters,  but  with  much  good 
sense  and  good  temper.  He  wrote  also  the  *^  Ephemerides 
of  Phialo,"  1579,  and  a  sermon  entitled  "The  Trumpet 
of  War."* 

GOTHOFRED.    Sec  GODEFROI. 

GOTTESCHALCUS,  sumamed  Fulgentius,  and  ce- 
lebrated for  propagating  and  exciUng  a  controversy  on 
the  doctrines  of  predestination  and  free  grace,  was  born 

•  Oew.  Diet.— Moreri.— Tireboschi. 
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ifl  Qenpany,  ia  the  beginning,  probably,  of  the  niotb  oeo- 
lury.  From  early  life  be  had  been  a  monk,  and  had  de- 
voted himself  to  theological  inquiries.  He  was  peculiarly 
fond  of  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine,  and  entered  with 
J^fk^ch  zeal  into  his  sentiments.  About  the  year  846,  he 
l^it  his  monastery  at  Fulda,  and  went  into  Dalmatia  s^nd 
Pannoaia,  where  he  spread  the  doctrines  of  St.  Augustine, 
under  a  pretence,  as  his  enemies  sa'^,  of  preaching  the 
gospel  to  the  infidels.  At  his  return,  he  remained  some 
time  in  Lombardy,  and  in  the  year  847  held  a  conference 
wilh  Notingus,  or  Nothingus,  bishop  of  Vienne,  concern'^ 
ing  predestination,  who  prevailed  on  Rabanus,  archbishop 
of  Meutz,  to  undertake  the  confutation  of  what  was  called 
^  oew  heresy.  This  the  archbishop  undertook,  and  wa9 
aupporled  by  a  synod  at  Mentz,  which  condemned  Gotten* 
cbalei|s»  He  was  farther  prosecuted  by  Hincmar,  arch* 
bishop  of  Rheims,  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood,  and 
ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  imprisoned*  But 
Bfik  no^biog  was  proved  against  him,  except  his  adhe^ 
irence  to  the  sentiments  of  Augustine,  which  were  stil) 
held  ip  estimation  in  the  church,  this  shews,  in  the  opinion 
of  Dupio,  that  he  was  an  ipjured  man.  He  was,  however^ 
so  seveiely  whipped  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles 
adid  the  bishops,  that  his  resolution  failed  him,  and  ho 
o^flftplied  with  their  commands  so  far  as  to  throw  into  the 
fire  a  writing  in  which  he  had  made  a  collection  of  scrip- 
lure  texts  in  order  to  prove  bis  opinion.  After  this  be 
wias  kept  a  close  prisoner  by  Hincmar  in  a  monastery, 
where  he  continued  to  maintain  his  opinions  until  his  death 
in  the  same  prison  in  the  year  870.  Hincmar,  hearing 
that  he  lay  al  the  point  of  death,  sent  him  a  formulary, 
which  he  was  to  subscribe,  in  order  to  his  being  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  church ;  Gotteschalcus,  however, 
;pejected  the  offer  with  indignation,  and  therefore,  by  orders 
of  Hincauir,  was  denied  Christian  burial.  But  even  in  that 
age  there  were  men  who  loudly  remonstrated  against  the 
barbarity  with  which  he  bad  been  treated.  Remigius,  arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  distinguished  himself  among  these;  and, 
in  a  coMucU  held  at  Valence,  in  Dauphiny,  in  the  year 
955,  both  Gotteschalcus  and  his  doctrine  were  vindicate4 
Mid  defeoded>  and  two  subsequent  councils  confirmed  th§ 
decrees  of  this  council.  The  churches  also  of  Lyons, 
Vienne,  and  Aries,  vigorously  supported  the  sentiments  of 
Cotteschalcus,  whom  nothing  bat  the  seeuiar  iiifluenoe  of 
Vol.  XVL  1 
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Hincmar  could  have  detained  in  prison,  while  his  cause 
wa3  thus  victorious.  The  only  writings  of  this  confessor 
that  have  reached  the  present  times  are,  two  **  Confessions 
of  Faith/'  inserted  in  archbishop  Usher's  '*  Historia  Grot- 
teschalci/'  printed  at  Dublin  in  1641 ;  an  epistle  to  Ra- 
Iramnus,  published  in  Cellot's  "Historia  Gotteschalci/'  at 
Paris,  in  1655,  and  some  fragments  of  other  pieces,  no- 
ticed by  Cave.  In  1650,  the  celebrated  Maguin  publish- 
ed,  at  Paris,  a  collection  of  the  treatises  produced  on  both 
Bides  of  this'  controversy,  entitled  "  Veterum  Auctorum 
qui  nono  sseculo  de  Prsedestinatione  et  Gratia  scripserunt^ 
&c."  2  vols.  4to.  * 

GOTTI  (Vincent  Lewis),  a  learned  cardinal,  was  bora 
iat  Bologna  Sept.  5, 1664.  He  was  the  son  of  James  Gotti, 
a  doctor  of  laws,  and  professor  in  the  university  of  Bologna* 
In  1680  he  became  of  the  Dominican  order,  and  having 
Completed  his  course  of  philosophy  at  Bologna,  was  sent  to 
itudy  theology  for  four  years  at  Salamanca  in  Spain.  Up- 
on his  return  in  1688,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  university  of  Bologna,  and  was  also  made 
prior  and  provincial  of  his  order,  and  inquisitor  of  Milan. 
In  1728,  pope  Benedict  XIII.  created  him  a  cardinal,  and 
three  years  afterwards  appointed  him  member  of  the  con- 
gregation for  examining  bishops ;  and  such  was  his  reputa- 
tion, that  in  the  last  conclave,  held  during  his  time,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  cardinals  were  for  his  being  raised 
to  the  papal  throne.  Soon  after  this  he  died  at  Rome  in 
1742.  His  works  are  much  valued  by  the  catholics  in 
Italy,  and  display  considerable  erudition.  Of  these  the 
principal  are,  1.  "De  vera  Christi  Ecclesia,"  Rome,  1719, 
3  vols,  and  reprinted  with  additions  at  Milan  in  1734.  2. 
"  Theologia  Scholastico-dogmatica,  juxta  menlem  divi 
Thomae  Aquinatis,  &c."  6  vols.  4to.  3.  "  Colloquia  Theo- 
logica-polemica,  in  tres  classes  distributa,  &c/'  Bologna, 
4to.  4.  "  De  Eligenda  inter  DissidentesChristianos  Sen- 
tentia,''  written  in  answer  to  a  piece  with  the  same  title, 
by  Le  Clerc  ;  and  an  elaborate  work  in  defend^  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion  against  atheists,  idolaters,  Maho* 
inetans,  Jews,  &c.  1735 — 1740,  in  12  vols.  He  was  em- 
ployed at  the  time  of  his  death  in  writing  "  A  Commentary 
on  the  Book  of  Genesis.*'  A  long  life  of  him,  "  De  vita  et 
atudiis,  &c.'*  4to,  was  published  at  Rome  in  1742»* 
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GOTTSCHED  (John  Christopher),  a  German  poet, 
father,  however,  in  theory  than  practice,  was  born  at  Ko- 
nigsberg  in  1700,  and  attained  the  office  of  professor  of 
philosophy,  logic,  and  metaphysics  at  Leipsic,  where  he 
died  in  1766.  His  works,  both  original  and  republished, 
contributed  in  a  considerable  degree  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
elegant  literature  in  Germany,  as  well  as  to  refine  the 
German  language.  Among  these  we  find,  1.  ^^  An  Intro- 
duction to  Dramatic  Poetry,  or  a  Review  of  all  the  trage- 
dies, com/edies,  and  operas,  which  have  appeared  in  Ger- 
many from  1450  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,^* 
Leipsic,  1757.  2.  "  The  German  Poets,  published  by 
John  Joachim,  a  Suabian/'  ibid.  1736.  He  also  compiled 
various  books  of  instruction  in  style  and  elocution  adapted 
to  the  then  state  of  the  German  schools ;  and  might  have 
deserved  the  praise  of  an  acute  critic,  had  he  not  unfortu- 
nately illustrated  his  principles  by  his  own  poetical  effu- 
sions, in  which  there  is  only  a  mediocrity  of  taste  and  ge- 
nius. He  died  in  December  1766. — His  wife,  Louisa 
Maria,  had  also  very  considerable  literary  talents,  and  had 
studied  philosophy,  mathematics,  the  belles  letlres,  and 
music,  with  success.  She  published  a  metrical  translation 
of  Pope^s  ^'  Rape  of  the  Lock  ;'^  and  since  her  death,  in 
1762,  a  collection  of  her  letters  has  been  published,  which 
is  held  in  high  esteem.  Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia, 
who  preferred  Gellert  to  Gottsched,  speaks  with  greater 
respect  of  this  lady  than  of  her  husband,  but  seems  to  think 
that  both  discovered  more  pedantry  than  taste.' 

GOUDELIN  (Peter),  a  Gascon  poet,  was  born  at  Tou- 
louse in  1579,  where  his  father  was  a  surgeon.  He  way 
educated  for  the  law,  but  the  muses  charmed  him  from 
that  profession,  and  he  devoted  himself  to  their  service. 
His  verses  and  the  wit  of  his  conversation  procured  him 
easy  access  to  the  tables  of  the  great,  but  he  profited  so 
little  by  their  patronage,  that  he  would  have  been  left  to 
starve  in  his  old  age,  bad  not  his  fellow  citizens  bestowed 
a  pension  on  him  from  the  public  funds,  which  he  enjoyed 
until  his  death,  Sept.  10,  1649.  Such  was  his  reputation 
that  they  also  placed  his  bust  in  the  gallery  of  the  towo- 
hall,  among  those  of  other  illustrious  men  whom  Toulouse 
liad  produced ;  and  his  works  were  long  cited  with  delight 
and  admiration.     They  were  published  in  a  single  volume^ 
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And  often  printed  at  Toulouse ;  and  at  Amsterdam  in  1700. 
Hi^  poem  on  tbe  death  of  Henry  IV.  is  one  of  his  best,  and 
ohe  of  the  few  that  has  borne  a  translation  from  the  Gas- 
ton  language. ' 

GOUDIMEL  (Claude),  one  of  the  early  and  nlost  ce- 
lebrated composers  of  music  to  the  metrical  French  trans* 
lations  of  the  psalms  for  the  use  of  the  protestsints,  was  a 
native  of  Prstnche-Comt^,  who  lost  his  life  at  Lyons,  on 
the  day  of  the  massacre  of  Paris  in  1572,  for  having  set  to 
inusic  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot.  Goudimel  has  been 
much  celebrated  by  the  protectants  in  France  for  this  mu- 
sic, which  was  never  used  in  the  church  of  Geneva^  and  by 
the  catholics  iri  Italy  for  instructing  Palestrina  iti  the  art  of 
composition,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  great  har- 
monist and  Goudimel  had  ever  the  least  acquaintance  or 
intercourse  together.  He  set  the  '*  Chansons  Spirituelles'* 
of  the  celebrated  Marc- Ant.  De  Muret,  in  fourpart^,  which 
Were  printed  it  Paris,  1555.  We  may  suppose  Goudimel, 
at  this  time,  to  have  been  a  catholic,  as  the  learned  Muret 
is  never  ranked  among  heretics  by  French  biographers^ 
Ten  years  after,  when  he  set  the  psalms  of  Clement  Marot, 
this  version  was  still  regarded  with  less  horror  by  the  catho- 
lics than  in  later  times  ;  for  the  music  which  Goudimel  had 
set  to  it  was  printed  at  Pariis  by  Adrian  Le  Roy,  and  Robert 
Ballard,  with  a  privilege,  1565.  It  was  reprinted  in  Hol- 
land, in  1607,  for  the  use  of  the  protestants.  His  works 
are  become  so  scarce,  that  his  name  and  reputation  are 
preserved  by  protestant  historians,  more  in  pity  of  his  mis* 
fortunes,  than  by  any  knowledge  of  their  excellence.  The 
earliest  mention  of  Goudimel,  as  a  composer,  is  in  a  work 
Entitled  *'  Liber  quartus  Ecclesiasticarum  Cantionum  qua- 
iuor  vocum  viilgo  MotetsB  vocant,"  printed  at  Antwerp,  by 
Susato,  1554,  eighteen  years  before  his  death.  These 
motets  resemble  in  gravity  of  style,  simplicity  in  the  sub- 
jects of  fugue,  and  purity  of  harmony,  the  ecclesiastical 
compositions  of  our  venerable  countryman  Bird.  Some  of 
bis  letters  are  printed  among  the  poems  of  his  intimate 
JViend  Melissus,  published  under  tbe  title  of  '^Melissi 
Schediasmatum  Reliquise,'*  1575,  8vo.' 

GOUGE  (William),  a  very  celebrated  puritan  divine, 
was  born  at  Bow  near  Stratford,  Middlesex,  Nov.  1,  1575, 
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9pd  educated  at  Eton  school,  wheoce  be  weot  in  1595  to 
King's  college^  Camhridge.  He  wa3  endo.wed  with  co^^i 
side;rable  powers  of  jmiud,  and  by  close  application  to  study» 
accumulated  a  great  fuad  of  learning.  Such  was  bis  ar- 
dour and  regularity  in  bis  literary  pursuits,  tbat.d|iring  hi|» 
first  t^ee  year9,  be  slept  only  one  jnigbt  out  of  college, 
and  for  nine  years  xieyer  jnissed  cpUege  prayers  at  balfr 
past  five  in  the  morning,  unless  when  from  home.  It  waS; 
his  invariable  rule  to  i^ad  fifteen  chapters  in  the  Bible 
every  day,  at  three  times.  When  chosen  reacle^  of  log^ 
and  philosophy  in  the  college,  he  wa^  equally  precis  ^ 
regularity  of  duty  and  attendance.    ^a,viog  taken  .his  ^c;- 

S^rees,  and  been  admitted  into  orders,  he  was  iu  16Q8  pi^« 
erred  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Anne's  Blackfriars,  LondqQi^ 
where  he  became  extremely  popular ;  and  baviqg  insti- 
tuted a  lecture  on  Wednesday  mprningsj  it  was  fregv^ep^4 
by  many  persons  of  the  first  rank.  Having,  howey^,  im- 
bibed some  of  the  prejudices  which  were  then  so  ccunrnpii 
against  the  church  of  Jlngland^  be  .was  occasionally  ceiir 
sufed,  and  at  one  time  threatened  with  a  prosecution  ip 
the  Star-chamber  for  having  become  ^. member  ^f  a  npqietjf 
for  the  purchase  of  in^propriations ;  but  .^h^  did  qpt  tal^^ 
efiect,  and  the  subsequent  disturbances  relieved  him  ffroia 
any  farther  molestation.  In  1643,  he  was  .nominated  o^ 
of  the  aasepably  pf  divines,  and  took  an  active  ^part  in  tltkp 
various  proceedings  instituted  by  the  then  ruling  ppweis 
for  the  reforinatipn  of  .the  church.  Bvit  when  in  16/^8,  h^ 
9aw  Uie  lengths  to  which  their  ipefprpnatiops  tended,  ,he 
united  with  a  large  body  of  bis  brethren  in  declaring  against 
putting  the  .kinig  to  death.  For  forty-^ve  ye^i^s,  ^^ay^ 
Granger,  i^  was  the  laborious,  the  exeo^pjary,  ji^nd  t^ 
much  loved  minister  qf  St.  Anne's  Blackfriars,  where  nqq^ 
ever  thought  or  spoke  ill  of  him,  but  such. as  we^^incljn^^ 
to  think  or  speak  ill  of  religion  itself.  He  died  X>ec.  12 f 
1653.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  had  the  suffrages.qf 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  is  honourably  mentioned  hy 
many  foreign  'diviqes.  He  wjas  at  one  time  offered  the 
provostsbjp  of  King's  cpllege,  but  declined  .it;  bis  usu<eU 
saying  was,  that  ,it  was  his  .highest  ambitipp  ^<  to  go.firoqii 
Blackfriars  to  heaven.*'  iHe  published  sqveral  pious  ^«K^|a 
and  some  sermons,  which  bishqp  Wilkins  elates  ^pf^^ 
the  most  excellent  of  his  time ;  but  his  principal  work 
was  <^A  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews/' 
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ISSSf  fol.     He  had  also  a  share  in  the  commentary  on  the 
Bible,  usually  called  ^The  Assembly's  Annotations.''* 

GOUGE  (Thomas),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  at 
Bow,  Sept.  19,  1605,  and  was  educated  at  Eton  school, 
whence  he  was  chosen  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  in 
1626.  Here,  after  taking  his  degrees,  he  was  chosen  fel- 
low of  his  college,  and  afterwards  presented  with  a  living 
at  Colsden  near  Croydon,  in  Surrey,  where  he  continued 
about  three  years.  In  1638,  he  was  removed  to  the  living 
of  St  Sepulchre's,  London,  and  the  year  after  married  one 
of  the  daughters  of  sir  Robert  Darcy.  During  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years  he  discharged  the  duties  of  bis  profession 
with  the  most  exemplary  zeal.  Besides  preaching  twice 
every  Sunday,  and  often  on  week-days,  he  visited  his  flock, 
catechised  their  children,  inquired  into  and  relieved  the 
wants  of  the  poor,  and  devised  plans  for  their  employment 
Such  of  the  poor  as  were  able  to  work,  he  employed  in 
spinning  flax  and  hemp,  which  he  bought  for  the  purpose, 
and  paying  them  for  their  work,  got  it  worked  into  cloth, 
which  he  •  sold,  as  well  as  he  could,  chiefly  among  his 
friends,  bearing  himself  whatever  loss  was  sustained.  By 
this  wise  and  humane  scheme  he  diverted  many  froni 
begging,  and  demonstrated  to  them,  that  by  industry  they 
might  soon  become  independent  of  charity ;  and  he  thus 
is  said  to  have  given  the  hint  which  produced  the  humane 
•nd  benevolent  institutions  of  Mr.  Firmin,  which  have 
been  referred  ta  in  the  memoir  of  that  excellent  citizen. 
When  th«  act  of  uniformity  took  place,  he  quitted  his 
living  of  St  Sepulchre* 8,  being  dissatisfied  respecting  the 
terms  of  conformity ;  but  after  this  he  forbore  preaching, 
^yiog  there  was  no  need  of  him  in  London,  where  there 
were  so  many  worthy  ministers,  and  that  be  thought  he 
might  do  as  much  or  more  good  another  way,  which  could 
give  no  offence.  Accordingly  his  time  \was  now  zealously 
devoted  to  acts  of  beneficence  and  charity.  He  employed 
his  own  fortune,  which  was  considerable,  in  relieving  the 
wants  of  his  poorer  brethren,  who,  on  account  of  their 
nonconformity,  were  deprived  of  their  means  ef  subsist- 
ence ;  and  he  was  a  successful  applicant  to  the  rich,  from 
whom  be  received  large  sums,  which  were  applied  to  that 
humane  purpose.  ^  In  1671,  he  set  about  a  plan  for  iutro-» 
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ducrng  knowledge  and  religion  into  the  different  parts  of 
Waiesy  which  at  that  period  were  in  the  moat  deplorable 
darkness.  He  established  schools  in  different  towns  where 
the  poor  were  willing  that  their  children  should  be  taught 
the  elements  of  learning,  and  he  undertook  to  pay  all  the 
expences  which  were  incurred  in  the  outset  of  the  business. 
By  degrees  these  schools  amounted  to  between  three  and 
four  hundred,  and  they  were  all  annually  visited  by  Mn 
C<^Pg6>  when  he  carefully  inquired  into  the  progress  made 
by  the  young  people,  before  whom  he  occasionally 
preached  in  a  style  adapted  to  their  age  and  circumstances 
in  life,  for,  being  in  his  latter  days  better  satisfied  with  the 
terms  of  conformity,  he  had  a  licence  from  some  of  the 
bishops  to  preach  iu  Wales.  With  the  assistance  of  his 
friends,  whose  purses  were  ever  open  at  his  comm<ind,  he 
printed  eight  thousand  copies  of  the  Bible  in  the  Welsh 
language ;  a  thousand  of  these  were  distributed  freely 
among  those  who  could  not  afford  to  purchase  them,  and 
the  rest  were  sent  to  the  cities  and  chief  towns  in  the  prin- 
cipality, to  be  sold  at  reasonable  rates.  He  procured  like*** 
wise  the  English  liturgy,  the  ^^  Practice  of  Piety,"  the 
'^  Whole  Duty  gf  Man,'*  the  Church  Catechism,  and  other 
practical  pieces,  to  be  printed  in  the  Welsh  language,  and 
distributed  among  the  poor.  During  the  exercise  of  this 
benevolent  disposition,  he  meddled  nothing  with  the  con* 
troversies  of  the  times,  and  partook  in  no  shape  of  the  ran* 
cour  of  many  of  his  ejected  brethren  against  the  church  of 
England,  with  which  he  maintained  communion  to  the  last, 
and,  as  he  told  archbishop  Tillotson,  ^^  thought  himself 
obliged  in  conscience  so  to  do.*'  He  was  accustomed  to 
say  with  pleasure,  **  that  he  had  two  livings  which  he  would 
not  exchange  for  two  of  the  greatest  in  England.*'  These 
were  Wales,  where  he  travelled  every  year  to  diffuse  the 
principles  of  knowledge,  piety,  and  charity :  and  Christ's 
Hospital,  where  he  catechised  and  instructed  the  children 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion.  He  died  sud* 
denly  Oct.  29,  1681,  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his 
age.  His  death  was  regarded  as  a  public  loss.  A  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion  by  Dr.  Tillotson, 
afterwards  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  who,  at  the  conciur 
sion  of  an  animated  eulogium  on  his  piety  and  virtue,  ob- 
serves, that  ^'  all  things  considered,  there  have  not,  since 
the  primitive  times  of  Christianity,  been  many  among  the 
sons  of  men,  to  whom  that  glorious  character  of  the  Son  of 
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tGrod  migfit  be  better  applied,  tbaft  <<  he  went  abotit  doihg 
go^d.*'  And  Mr.  Baxter,  m  his  Narlrative  of  bis  omi  Life 
and  Times,  says  of  Mr.  Gotige,  "  I  never  beard  atiy  c/nt 
person,  of  whatever  rank,  sort,  or  sect  soever,  speak  en6 
word  to  his  dishonour,  or  name  any  fault  that  tbey  <:barged 
on  his  life  or  doctrine ;  no,  not  the  prelatists  tfaemsehres, 
eave  only  that  he  conformed  nm  to  their  impositions;  amd 
that  he  did  so  much  good  with  so  much  industry.^'  Tbis 
eminent  divine  published  a  few  practical  pieces,  ^of  which 
the  following  may  be  menftioned :  '^  The  Principles  of  He^ 
ligion  explained  ;**  *^  A  Word  to  Sinners  ;'*  **  ChristiM 
Directions  to  walk  with  God  ;^'  ^^  The  surest  and  safest 
Way  of  Thriving,  viz.  by  Charity  to  the  Poot;^'  •^The 
Young  Man's  Guide  through  the  "Wilderness  of  thb  World.** 
These  were  collected  in  an  8v^  volume  in  1706,  and  pub^ 
lishedat  London,  with  a  "fine  portrait  by  Van  derGUdht^ 
and  archbishop  Tillotson's  Funeral  Serindn  and  Lffe  df  him 
prefixed.' 

GOUGH  (Richard),  the  <:;amden  of  the  eigbteentb 
century,  and  one  of  the  most  illustribus  aneiquaries  Eng^ 
land  has  jproduced,  was  the  dtily  son  of  Harry  Goiigh,  esq. 
cf  Perry *hall.  This  gentleman,  for  whom  his  aon  ever  pre- 
served a 'reverential  affectibn.  Was  bom  April  2,  1^1,  and 
in  his  eleventh  year,  wertt  with  bb  undle  sir  Udhard 
Gough,  to  Ohina,  Where  he  ^pt  his  accounts.  In  1707, 
be  commanded  the  ship  Streatham,  of  which  his  younger 
brother  Richard  was  purser  in  1709.  He  continued  to 
command  this  ship  till  1715,  when  he  retired  with  a  des- 
cent competency,  and  was  elected  a  director  of  the  £ast 
India  cdmpany  about  1731.  In  this  situation,  his  know<- 
ledge  of  the  company's  afiairs,  the  result  of  his  many 
voyages  in  their  service,  and  bis  zeal  for  their  interests, 
joined  to  habitual  activity  and  integrity,  gave  him  great 
weight  He  became  also  a  representative  in  parliament  in 
1794,  fpr  the  borough  of  Bramber,  for  which  he  sat  until 
his  death.  His  political  career  was  marked  by  independence 
of  spirit  Although  attached  to,  and  in  the  confidence  of, 
iir  'Robert  Walpole,  he  refused  several  offices  from  that 
minister,  and  yet  supported  him  to  the  last  He  died  in 
1751,  and  was  buried  in  the  rector's  vault  in  St.  Andrew's 
church,  Holborn.  In  1717,  he  purchased  of  the*ladydf 
air  Richard  Shelley,  one  moiety  of  the  Middlemore  eittate 


1  Life  by  TiUottoo,  ubi  topnu— GalMBj««-Clark«'i  LiTCt  of  Siodiy  SmiiMHt 
Pertoniy  1783,  folio. 
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m  Wariviokfiditre  (the  other  moiety  of  which  he  before 
fMssessed))  which  afterwards  desoeaded  to  bis  son  and  hek 
Richard,  together  with  Ihe  property  at  Enfield,  which  he 
^rchased  in  1723.  In  1719  lie  married  Elieabet^ 
daughter  of  Mongan  Hynde,  esq.  of  London,  an  ^miBeoc 
Jbrewen 

By  this  lady,  who  died  May  27,  1774,  he  had  an  only 
son,  the  subject  bf  this  article,  who  was  born  Oct.  21,  1735, 
in  a  large  house  in  Winchester-street,  on  the  site  of  th<f 
monastery  of  the  Austin  .  friars.  He  received  the  first  ru» 
ditnents  of  Latin  and  Greek  under  the  tuition  of  one  6ar- 
newitz,  a  Gourlander;  and  afterwards,  on  his  death,  waa 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  rev.  Roger  Pickering,  a  dis- 
senting minister,  'a  man  unfortunate  in  lite,  but  an  accom- 
plished scholar,  who  died  in  1755*;  when  Mr.  Gough 
finished  bis  Greek  studies  under  Mr.  Samuel  Dyer,  the 
•friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  ol'  the  contemporaiy  literati. 
Under  these  instructors,  Mr.  Gough  has  not  left  ub  to 
question  Ins  proficiency,  nor  that  early  ambition  to  know 
and  to  communicate,  which  forms  the  instructive  editor  and 
author.  At  the  very  early  age  of  eleven  be  commenced  a 
task  which  would  have  reflected  credit  on  any  period  of 
life,  and  he  completed  it  with  a  perseverance  of  which 
<  Aere  is  probably  no  other  instance  in  our  literary  annals. 
This  was  ^*  The  History  of  the  Bible,  translated  from  the 
French,"  (of  an  Amsterdam  edition  of  1700)  "  by  R.  G. 
junior,*'  printed  at  London  in  1747.  Of  this  curious 
volume,  consisting  of  160  sheets  in  folio,  his  mother, 
delighted  at  such  a  display  of  laudable  application,  bore 
the  expenoe  of  printing  twenty-five  copies,  as  preaeots 
to  a  few  friends;  and  when  completed  at  the  presa, 
it  was  matked,  by  way  of  colophon,  ^^  Done  at  twelve  years 
and  a  half  old,"  after  which,  in  the  copy  now  before  us, 
follows,  ^^  A  short  Chronology  of  the  Holy  Scripture,"  iu 


«  «<  From  Uiif  most  acooinpriilied, 
as  well  as  learned  mao,"  says  Mr. 
Gdugb  in  a  fragment  of  his  own  memoirs, 
'*<I*must  aokaowledge  myself  to  bare 
derived: great  advantage;  and  bad  he 
been  left  to  indulge  the  liberality  of 
his  temper,  uncontroulod  by  female 
and  maternal  partiality  and  peculia- 
rKy,  I  might  have  been  forwarded  in 
that  style  of  life  to  wbieh  it  was  bis 
ambition  to  train  me»  and  to  which  I 
•rer  after  wanted  both  the  spur  and 


the  guide.*'  This  may  probably  al- 
lude to  some  early  view  Mr.  Qougb 
entertained  of  rising  in  public  Hfe^  and 
he  afterwards  gives  hints  of  bei^g  Umg 
restrilined  and  cpntrouled  in  the  pur* 
suits  to  which  be  subsequently  was  led 
by  mclioation,  and  which  beeame  ba* 
bitual.  In  another  place  he  sayi, 
"  The  year  1774»  by  the  death  of  my 
mother,  made  me  oempletely  matter 
of  myself." 
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three  sheets.  The  style  is  throughout  juvenile  and  simple; 
and  such  were  even  at  this  early  age  our  author^s  notions 
of  literary  honour,  that  he  would  receive  no  aid  without 
acknowledgment,  and  therefore  page  24,  which  contains 
an  account  of  the  furniture  and  inhabitants  of  Noah's  ark, 
is  introduced  with  these  words :  *^  The  printer  gives  you 
this  explanation.'^  It  is  impossible  not  to  contemplate  this 
volume  with  a  strong  impression  of  the  excellent  and 
amiable  disposition  which  conducted  a  mere  boy,  unwearied 
and  pleased,  through  so  laborious  a  task.  Mr.  Gough 
himself,  in  his  mature  years,  appears  to  have  looked  at  it 
with  complacency  ;  and  the  copy  in  Mr.  Nichols's  pos- 
session is  filled  with  corrections  and  improvements  of  the 
language. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  that  his  parents  and  friends 
would  be  desirous  to  encourage  a  turn  of  mind  which  indi- 
cated so  powerful  a  sense  of  the  value  of  time  and  instruc- 
tion ;  and  accordingly  we  find  him  in  about  three  years 
completing  a  translation  of  ^^  The  Customs  of  the  Israelites, 
translated  from  the  French  of  the  abbot  Fleury,  by  R.  G.^' 
1750,  8vo.  This  was  also  printed  for  distribution  among 
friends.  He  had  about  this  time  fully  prepared  for  the 
press,  even  to  the  title-page  and  preface,  a  work  of  great 
labour  and  research,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Atlas  Renovatus^ 
or  Geography  Modernized  ;  being  a  particular  description 
of  the  world  as  far  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  pre- 
sent names  of  such  places  as  now  subsist ;  containing  all 
the  cities,  towns,  villages,  castles,  &c.  mentioned  in  an- 
cient authors,  with  all  the  remarkable  occurrences  that 
happened  at  the  several  places ;  the  birth-places  of  famous 
men^  the  memorable  sieges  and  battles,  &c.  the  bounds, 
soil,  air,  manners,  government,  religion  of  each  country. 
The  whole  being  the  inosi  complete  system  ever  composed  be" 
fore.  To  which  is  annexed  a  list  of  the  Roman  ways,  and 
a  copious  index  to  facilitate  the  whole.  Drawn  upon  the 
plans  of  Hornius's  and  Cellarius's  maps."  This  is  a  folio 
volume,  dated  1751,  fairly  written,  and  now  preserved  in 
Mr.  Nichols's  library,  as  a  memorial  of  his  consummate 
industry.  Such  a  compilation,  indeed,  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, is  probably  without  a  parallel ;  for  much  of  the  de* 
sign,  arrangement,  &c.  is  perfectly  original,  and  such 
ihtenseness  of  application  could  not  have  been  recommended 
i)y  any  master. 
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After  the  death  of  his  father  (July  13,  1751)  Mr.  Gougb 
was  admitted,  in  July  1752,  feUow- commoner  of  Bene V 
college,  Cambridge.     The  college  tutor  at  this  time  was 
Dr.  John  Barnardiston,  afterwards  master;  but  Mr.  Gough^s 
private  tutor  was  the  rev.  John  Cott,  fellow  of  the  college, 
and  afterwards  rector  of  Braxted,  in  Essex,  *^  to  whom,*' 
says  Mr.  Gough,  '^  I  regularly  repeated  my  lesson,  with- 
out a  grain  of  instruction  on  his  part.*'     To  the  university 
Mr.  Gough  brought  a  considerable  fund  of  classical  litera*' 
ture,  and  having  already  imbibed  a  curiosity^ after  matters 
of  antiquity,  found  his  enthusiasm  heightened  by  a  con- 
nexion with  a  college  eminent  for  producing  a  succession 
of  British  antiquaries ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  here  laid 
the  plan  of  his  "  British  Topography*.'*     He  applied,  in 
the  mean  time,    to  academical  studies,    with  an  ardour 
which  even  at  this  age  was  become  habitual,  and  the  know* 
ledge  he  acquired  in  philosophy  and  the  sciences  was  often 
displayed  in  his  future  labours  ;  some  of  which  prove  that 
he  had  paid  no  little  attention  to  subjects  of  theology  and 
sacred  criticism  ;  and  indeed  it  was  inferred  by  the  friends 
who  knew  his  acquisitions  most  intimately,  that  he  might 
have  passed  into  any  of  the  learned  professions  by  a  very 
easy  transition.     Before  he  left  the  university  he  had  pre- 
pared for  the  press,  although  they  all  remain  still  in  M9. 
the  following  works  :   I.  ^^  Notes  on  Memnon,  annexed  to 
the  abb6  Gedoyn's  French  translation.*'     2.  "Astro-my- 
thology; or,  a  short  account  of  the  Constellations,  with  the 
names  of  the  principal  stars  in  each>  and  their  connexion 
with  mythology.**     S.  **  The  History  of  Bythynia,  trans* 
lated  from  the  French  of  the  abb6  Sevin.*'     4.  "  Memoirs 
of  celebrated  Professors  of  the  belles  lettres  in  the  aca- 
demy of  inscriptions,  &c.  at  Paris,  translated  and  abridged 
from  the  Elogia,  &c."     5.  **  Reflections  on  the  iEgyptian 
Government;  and  also  on  the  Jewish,  Persian,  Cretan, 
Carthaginian,    Spartan,    Athenian,   and  Roman   Govern- 
'   ments."     6.  ^'  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Character  of  Mith- 
ridates,  king  of  Pontus,  extracted  from  various  and  ge- 
nuine authors."   All  these,  with  many  voluminous  common- 
place books,  were  executed  before  our  author  had  reached 

*  "  While  at  college  I  had  begun  son's  **  English  Topographer, **  till  I 

to  make  additions  to  the  list  of  writers  fancied  I  might  commence  topographer 

on  the  Topography  of  Great  Britain  myself.     I  formed  a  quarto  ▼olume/' 

and    Ireland,    prefixed   to    Gibson^  &c.    Fragment  of  bis  Memoirs^  writ- 

^amden.    I  inserted  these  in  Rawlin-  ten  by  himself. 
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hb  twenty*iirst  year.  Of  aaauseooents  he  most  of  comrse 
have  been  sparing,  and  this  incessant  pursuit  id  know*- 
ledge,  while  it  accumulated  a  large  fund  fpr  the  use  of  bis 
future  labours,  preserved  him  from  those  asspciatious  which 
are  so  dangerous  to  morals,  and  enabled  him  ito  p^^  a  long 
life  not  ohiy  untainted  with  vice,  but  uniforinly  guided  by 
a  sense  of  piety. 

Amidst  all  fajs  academical  labours,  however,  his  peculiar 
attachment  was  to  that  pursuit  on  which  his  fame  is  founded^ 
the  study  of  the  history  and  antiquity  of  his  native  country, 
which,  be  always  acknowledged,  was  fostered  within  the 
walls  of  a  college  that  had  traiiied  archbishop  Parker,  the 
great  reviver  of  the  study  of  antiquity*.     Xp  July  1756, 
he  finally  left  Cambridge  without  taking  a  degree  ^nd  en-* 
lered  on  an  excursion  to  Peterborou^,  Cropland,   and 
Stamford.     In  his  history  of  Croyland,    published  long 
after,  he  informs  us  that  his  career  of  antiquariau  j>Mrsuita 
began  there,  and  at  that  time.      Similar  e^qursipiis  h^ 
afterwards  made  regularly  through  the  different  p^rt^  of 
England,  Wales,  and  Scotland^  from  1.759  to  177,1^  ^oU 
lecting  material^  noting  observations,  and  ex;amining  with 
historical  and  critical  precision  all  the  remarkable  /sites  of 
national  antiquities ;.  and  *un til  within  two  yei^cs  qf  his 
death,  he  repeated  his  visits  to  spots  of  piurticul|ir  interest 
and  curiosity.     During  this  period  he  formed  an  e^teps^ve 
acquaintance  with  the  antiquaries  of  his  time,  which  piro- 
duced  an  equally  extensive  oorrespoudenqe.     In  «ome  pf 
these  tours  he  made  several  drawings,  wbich>  although  he 
was  not  a  professed  draftsman,  were  not  discreditable  to 
his  taste  and  accuracy,  and  he  also  amused  himself  ooca- 
sionally  with  etcbing,  which  he  did  in^a  very  neat  fpunner.. 
A  volume  of  these  etchings,  jiow  in  our  po^ession,  by  the 
kindness  of  his  biographei:,  we  treasury  as  ja^mp^t  pleasing 
and  curious  memorial.    Tbeir^Ault  of  all/bis  twenty  years 
excursions  appeared. aftecwnrds  in  hisneweditipa  of  Cam* 
den's  <<  firitanuia.!' 


*  *<  Was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
(the  pursuit  of  our  national  antiquities) 
shocrld  be  fostered  within  these  veoerable 
walls,  which  owed  their  support  and 
fpleodour  to  acchbishep  Parker,  and  had 
nursed  a  succession  of  British  Anti- 
quaries to  the  present  time }  or  that, 
without  any  view  to  a  degree  .ar  a  pro- 
fession,   1    should  exceed  tbe   limt 


usually  spent  in  a  college  ?  or  ti^t,  m» 
,1  was  to  return  home  again  to  books 
and  ftody,  without  any  prospeet  -of 
being  able  to  gratify  my  wish  of  ri- 
siting  foreign  QQuntries*  that  desjro 
should,  by  recoil,  impel  me, powar£al|y 
to  ransbleovfr  my  owA^'*  Ifngneji^ 
QfMemoirSi  aaabov^. 
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His  ftnt  Tegular  pcrbtication  was  anonymous,  *<  The 
Histofj  of  Carausiiis  ;  or  an  examination  of  what  has  been 
advanced  on  that  subject  by  Genebrier  and  Dr.  Stukeley,** 
1762,  4t0y  a  Tery  elaborate  and  critical  disquisition.  In 
February  1767  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  society  of  an^ 
tiquaries  of  London,  and  in  1771,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory Sharpe,  master  of  the  temple,  he  was  nominated 
director  of  the  society,  which  office  be  held  till  Dec.  1 2^ 
1797,  when  he  quitted  the  society  altogether.  Two  years 
before^  he  quitted  the  royal  society,  of  which  he  had  been 
chosen  fellow  in  March  1775.  In  1767  be  commenced  his 
eorreftpondenc^  with  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  by  an  ac- 
eount  of  the  village  of  Aldfriston,  under  the  signature  of 
D.  H»  the  final  letters  of  his  name,  which  signature  he  re- 
tained to  the  last,  but  not  altogether  uniformly,  nor  is 
another  signature  in  some  later  volumes,  with  the  same 
letters,  to  be  mistaken  for  his.  On  the  death  of  his  fel"- 
low-collegian,  Mr.  Duncombe,  in  1786,  the  department 
of  the  review  in  that  miscellany  was  for  the  most  part  com* 
oiitted  to  him.  **  If,'^  as  he  says  himself,  *^  he  criticised 
with  warmth  and  severity  certain  innovations  attempted  in 
church  and  state,  he  wrote  his  sentiments  with  sincerity 
and  impartiality — in  the  fullness  of  a  heart  deeply  im- 
pressed with  a  sense  of  the  excellence  and  happiness  of 
the  English  constitution  both  in  church  and  state.*'  Such 
indeed  were  Mr.  Gough's  steady  principles  during  that 
period  of  intellectual  delusion  which  followed  the  French 
revolution ;  and  he  gave  his  aid  with  no  mean  effect,  to 
a  numerous  body  of  writers  and  thinkers,  many  of  whom 
(aild  we  wish  his  name  could  have  been  added  to  the 
number)  have  lived  to  enjoy  the  full  gratification  of  their 
hopes.  We  cannot,  however,  quit  thid  subject  without 
noticing  that  extensive  knowledge  which  Mr.  Gough  dis^ 
played  in  his  critical  labours  in  the  Magazine ;  he  seems 
never  to  have  undertaken  any  thing  of  the  kind  without 
such  an  acquaintance  with  the  subject  as  showed  that  bis 
studies  had  been  almost  universal,  and  even  occasionally 
directed  to  those  points  of  literature  which  could  be  least 
expected  to  demand  his  attention ;  we  allude  to  the  sub- 
jects of  theology  and  criticism,  both  sacred  and  classical. 
The  perusal  of  the  classics  in  particular  appears  frequently 
^o  have  relieved  his  more  regular  labours. 
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In  1768  he  published  in  1  vol.  4to,  his  ^^  Anecdotes  of 
British  Topography^/'  whi<^h  was  reprinted  and  enlarge^ 
in  2  vols.  1780.  To  have  published  a  third  edition,  with 
the  improvements  of  twenty-six  years,  would  have  afforded 
faim  a  high  gratification  ;  and  in  fact  a  third  edition  was 
put  to  press  in  1806,  and  was  rapidly  advancing,  when  the 
destructive  fire  (of  Feb.  8,  1808,)  in  Mr.  Nichols's  print- 
ing-office,  and  the  then  declining  state  of  the  author's 
health,  interrupted  the  undertaking.  The  corrected  copy, 
with  the  plates,  was  given  by  him  to  Mr.  Nichols,  who  has 
since  relinquished  his  right ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  de^- 
legates  of  the  Oxford  press  will  speedily  undertake  a  ndw 
edition.  On  the  utility  of  this  work  to  British  antiquaries 
it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make  any  remark.  It  points 
the  way  to  every  future  effort  to  illustrate  local  history. 

In  1773  he  first  formed  the  design  of  a  new  edition  of 
Camden's  Britannia,  which  he  had  partly  begun  to  trans- 
late before,  and  accomplished  in  about  seven  years,  and 
which  was  at  length  published  in  three  large  folio  volumes, 
in  1789.  Whatever  incorrectness  may  appear  in  this  la- 
borious and  extensive  undertaking,  no  trouble  or  expenc^ 
was  spared  by  the  liberal  editor  in  obtaining  information. 
Added  to  his  own  personal  inspection  of  every  county, 
proof  sheets  of  each  were  forwarded  to  those  gentlemen 
who  were  likely  to  be  most  actively  useful.  Nor  could 
any  man  be  more  fastidious  than  Mr.  Grough  in  revising 
and  correcting  his  labours ;  and  whatever  discoveries  some 
critics  may  afiect  to  have  made,  it  is  certain  that  he  always 
found  it  more  difficult  to  satisfy  himself  than  bis  readers, 
and  that  a  strict  scrutiny  by  any  person  qualified  for  the 
task  was  to  him  the  highest  obligation.  This  may  be  safely 
averred,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  allowed  that  he  knew 
how  to  repel  petulant  remarks  with  a  proper  sense  of  \^hat 
was  due  to  his  character,  the  extent  of  his  industry,  and 
the  munificence  of  his  expences.  Of  this  valuable  work 
it  may  not  be  superfluous  to  observe  that  Mr.  Gough  trans- 
lated it  from  the  original,  and  supplied  his  additions  with 
so  little  interruption  of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life, 

*  «<  It  was  printed  at  Mr.  Richanl-  The  sale  was  rapid  beyond  expecta* 

son*8  press — on  credit ;  my  aUowance  tioo  j  and  I  was  on"  the  balance  be* 

not  permittinji^  any  advance  of  nion«y  tween   me   and    honest  Tom   Payne, 

before  publication.    Mr.  Richardson"  gainer  of  seven  pounds."     ^rasmvBi 

(this  was  the  nej^ew  to  the  celebrated  of  Memoirs, 
writer)  **  refused  interest  on  bis  labour. 
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that  none  of  his  family  were  aware  that  he  was  at  all  en- 
gaged in  so  laborious  an  undertaking.  The  copyright  he 
gave  (without  any  other  consideration  than  a  few  copies 
for  presents)  to  his  old  and  worthy  friend  Mr.  Thomas 
Payne^  who  defrayed  the  expence  of  engraving  the  cop- 
per plates ;  and  afterwards  disposed  of  the  whole  of  his 
interest  in  the  work  to  Messieurs  Robinsons.  Mr.  Goush 
superinteAded  the  first  volume  of  a  new  edition ;  but  in 
1806,  finding  that  the  copyright  had  devolved  from  Mes* 
sieurs  Robinsons  to  another  person,  he  declined  proceed- 
ing any  farther  than  to  complete  the  first  volume,  which 
they  had  begun  to  print.  Of  this  he  announced  his  deter- 
mination in  the  newspapers,  that  no  improper  use  might 
be  made  of  his  name ;  and  added,  that  it  was  now  ^^  of  im- 
portance to  his  health  to  suspend  such  pursuits.'' 

Havingiieard  of  the  difficulties  under  which  Mr.  Hutchins 
laboured  respecting  his  ^*  History  of  Dorsetshire,"  Mr. 
Gough  set  on  foot  a  subscription,  and  was  the  means  of 
advancing  a  very  valuable  couuty  history,  which  he  super- 
intended through  the  press.  It  was  published  in  1774, 
2  vols.  fol.  Twenty  years  after,  he  contributed  his  assist- 
ance to  a  second  edition,  three  volumes  of  which  have 
been  published,  and  a  fourth  is  in  a  state  of  great  for- 
wardness, under  the  superintendance  of  Mr.  Nichols.  In 
1779  Mr.  Gough  was  the  improver  and  editor  of  JMartin's 
^^  History  of  Thetford,"  1780,  4to  ;  published  a  new  edition 
of  Vertue's  Medals,  Coins,  and  Great  Seals,  by  Simon  ;  and 
in  the  same  year  contributed  to  Mr.  Nichols's  **  Collection 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Wills.''  The  preface  and  glossary  are 
by  him.  In  1786  he  published  the  first  volume  of  the 
**  Sepulchral  Monuments  of  Great  Britain,  applied  to  il- 
lustrate the  history  of  Families,  Manners,  Habits,  and  Arts, 
at  the  different  periods  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the 
Seventeenth  Century."  This  splendid  folio  volume,  which 
contains  the  first  four  centuries,  was  followed  in  1796  by 
a  second,  containing  the  fifteenth  century  ;  and,  in  1791^, 
^y^n  introduction  to  it,  with  which  he  thought  proper  to 
conclude  his  labours,  instead  of  continuing  them  to  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  originally  intended.  Of 
this  truly  magnificent  work  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  with  his 
biographer,  /^  that  it  would  alone  have  been  sufficient  to 
perpetuate  his  fame  and  the  credit  of  the  arts  in  England, 
where  few  works  of  superior  splendour  have  appeared." 
The  independent  master  of  an  ample  fortunCi  he  was  in 
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all  respects  pne-eminently  qualiAed  for  the  labours  of  an 
antiquary,  which  rarely  meet  with  an  adequate  remunera* 
tion.  Indeed  this  work  must  have  convinced  the  wori^ 
that  he  possessed  not  only  the  most  indefatigable  perse- 
verance,  but  an  ardour  which  no  expence  could  possibly 
deter.  One  great  object  of  bis  wishes  -was  to  prepare 
'^  The  Sepulchral  Monuments"  for  a  new  edition.  With 
this  constantly  in  view,  he  spai*ed  neither  trouble  nor  ex* 
pence  in  obtaining  an  ample  store  of  new  and  accurate 
drawings  by  the  first  artists,  all  which,  with  the  numerous 
and  beautiful  plates  already  engraved,  form  part  of  his  no* 
ble  bequest  to  the  university  of  Oxford.  Among  his  latest 
separate  publications  were,  an  Account  of  the  beautiful 
Mbsal  presented  to  Henry  VI.  by  the  duchess  of  Bedford^ 
purchased  at  the  duchess  of  Portland's  sale  by  James  Ed« 
wards,  esq.  in  whose  possession  it  remains ;  *^  The  History 
ofPlesby,  in  Essex,*'  1803,  4to;  and  the  same  year,  and 
in  the  same  form,  the  ^<  Plates  of  she  Coins  of  the  Seleu- 
cidsB.''  A  few  other  separate  publications,  previous^  to 
these,  will  be  noticed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Mr  Gough  drew  up,  at  the  united  request  of  the  presi- 
dent and  fellows,  the  History  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  prefixed  to  the  first  volume  of  their  ^<  Archaeo- 
logia,"  in  1770,  and  to  the  eleven  succeeding  volumes  of 
that  work,  as  well  as  to  the  ^^  Vetusta  Mooumenta,"  con- 
tributed a  great  many  curious  articles  ^.  He  was  equally 
liberal  in  his  communications  to  Mr.  Nicholses  '^  Biblio^ 
theca  Topographica,"  and  to  his  "  History  of  Leicester*- 
shire.''  Mr.  Nichols  relates  with  just  feeling,  that  "  for  a 
long  series  of  years  he  had  experienced  in  Mr.  Gough  the 
kind,  disinterested  friend  ;  the  prudent,  judicious  adviser, 
the  firm,  unshaken  patron.  To  him  every  material  event 
in  Ufe  was  confidentially  imparted.  In  those  that  wete 
prosperous,  no  man  more  heartily  rejoiced  ;  in  such  as 
were  less  propitious,  no  man  more  sincerely  condoled,  or 

*  His  Papers  in  the  '<  Arcbseologia*'  On  a«  antient  Mosaic  Pavement  a^ 

are,  On  the  GianU'  Grave  in  Penrith  Ely,  p.  121  ;    On  a   Roman  Horolo* 

Cburch-yard,  vol.  II.  p.  188  ;  On  Hie  ginm,  p.  H^ ;  On  Fonts,  p.  183;  Go 

Dtae  Matres,  vol.    III.   p.  105;    On  tbe   Analogy  between  eertaia  Montir 

Four  Roman  Altars  found  in  Graham's  menU,  vol.   XI.  p.  33  ^  On  a  Gr«e^ 

Dyke,  p.   118;    On  the  Invention  of  Inscription  in  London,  p.  48.  '           * 

Card-playing,  vol.  VIII.  p.  152;  On  In  the  **  Vetusta  Monumeata,**  lie 

the  Parian  Chronicle,  vol.  IX.  p.  157;  wrotetbeOescriptioBsofvol.II.  Platea 

On  the  Stamps  of  the  antient  Oculists,  XXXVI.  XXXVll.  XXXIX.  XL.  XLI. 

p.  227;   Oa  antient  Mansion-houses  XLII.  XLUI.  XLV.    U    Lltl.   LIV. 

in   Northampton   and   Dorset  Shires,  LV.     Vol.    lU.    P|#is  l-^V.  ^-r- 

vol.  X.  p.  7^  On  BelatucaUcr,  p.  1 13 ;  XVII.  XXV, 
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inorft  readily  endeavoured  to  alleviate*'*  The  dt^ep  con- 
tern  which  he  felt  at  the  dreadful  fire  that  destroyed  hit, 
Nichols's  valuable  property  in  1808,  was  shewn  in  a  serki>s 
of  the  kindest  consolatory  letters,  which  were  among  the 
last  he  ever  wrote.  In  one,  dated  September  of  that  year, 
he  requested  Mr.  Nichols  to  evecute  a  confidential  com*- 
mission,  *'  which,'*  he  emphatically  adds,  **  may  be  ^the 
last  office  you  will  have  to  do  for  your  sincere  friend.** 
This  ws(s  nearly  prophetic,  for  there  was  little  how  to  be 
done  that  could  contribute  to  his  comforts.  "  The  brii^ht 
gem  of  intellect,'*  says  his  affectionate  biographer*, 
**  though  frequently  clouded,  had  intervals  of  its  former 
splendour;  and  the  frequent  emanations  of  benevolene^ 
displayed  through  a  long  and  painful  illness^  whilst  they 
comforted  and  delighted  those  around  him,  added  poig^ 
nancy  to  the  regret  they  experienced  for  those  bitter  suf- 
ferings which  threatened  to  overwhelm  a  noble  mind  with 
total  imbecility  ;  from  which,  however,  he  was  mercifully 
relieved,  without  any  apparent  struggle  at  the  last,  on 
Feb.  20,  1809,  and  was  buried  on  the  28th,  in  the  church- 
yard of  ^ormley,  in  Herts,  in  a  vault  built  for  that  pur« 
pose,  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  not  far  from  th^ 
altar  which  for  several  years  he  had  devoutly  frequented.** 
The  funeral,  although,  in  conformity  toiiis  own  directions, 
as  little  ceremonious  as  propriety  would  pernrit,  was  fol- 
lowed from  Enfield  to  Wormley  by  crowds  whose  lamenta^ 
tions  and  regrets  were  unequivocally  shown.  The  poor 
and  the  afflicted  had  indeed  lost  in  Mr.  Oough  a  father, 
protector,  and  benefactor.  Eofield  and  its  neighbourhood 
must  long  cherish  a  lively  and  grateful  remembrance  of  his 
benevolence,  which  was  at  once  extensive,  judicious,*  and 
unostentatious.  It  was  in  him  a  principle  and  a  system  ; 
it  began  early,  and  continued  to  the  last;  it  embraced  not 
only  the  present,  bat  the  future,  and  he  had  provided  that 
bis  charity  should  continue  to  be  felt  long  after  the  heart 
that.dictated  it  bad  ceased  to  beat.  His  faithful  domestics, 
when  unable  to  continue  their  services,  continued  to  re- 
ceive their  pay,  in  the  shape  of  annuities  ;  and  as  he  pos«- 
sessed  the  attribute  ascribed  to  ^^  the  merciful  man,'*  the 
generous  steed,  exempt  by  age  from  labour,  and  the  cow 
no  longer  useful  in  the  dairy,  wer^  permitted  to  close  their 
useful  lives  in  a  luxuriant  meadow  reserved  for  that  expfes^ 
purpose.  The  genuine  personal  character  of  Mr^  Gough 
could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  witnessed  him  in 
Vol.  XVL  K 
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bis  domestic  and  £imiliar  circle.  Though  highly  and  de*- 
servedly  distinguished  as  a  scholar,  the  pleasantry  and  xhm 
easy  condescension  of  his  convivial  hours  still  more  en^ 
deared  him,  not  only  to  his  intimates,  but  even  to  those 
with  whom  the  forms  and  customs  of  the  world  rendered  it 
Jiecessary  that  he  should  associate. 

In  1774,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  mother,  an  event 
by  which  be  came  in  possession  of  an  excellent  family  re* 
sidence  at  Enfield,  with  the  large  estate  bequeathed  to  htm 
in  reversion  by  his  father,  he  added  greatly  to  all  his  other 
comforts,  by  marrying  Anne,  fourth  daughter  of  Thomas 
Hall,  esq.  of  Goldings,  Herts ;  a  lady  of  distinguished 
merit,  who  after  a  long  and  affectionate  union,  has  to 
lament  the  loss  of  him  whose  object  through  life  was  to 
increase  her  happiness. 

It  is,  however,  as  the  learned  and  acute  antiquary  that 
be  will  be  banded  down  to  posterity ;  and  from  the  epitaph 
written  by  himself,  b^  appears  desirous  to  rest  his  fame  on 
bis  three  publications,  the  *<  British  Topography,"  tlie 
edition  of  ^*  Camden,*'  and  the  *'  Sepulchral  Monuments  ;** 
ailfficient  indeed  to  place  him  in  the  very  first  rank  of  the 
antiquaries  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  while  he  gave 
a  preference  in  point  of  value,  labour,  and  utility  to  those 
works,  he  was  in  no  respect  ambitious  of  personal  honours. 
He  took  no  degree  at  Cambridge,  and  resisted  the  solici- 
tations of  many  members  of  the  university  of  Oxford  to 
receive  an  honorary  degree ;  and  when  be  withdrew  from 
the  Royal  Society  and  that  of  the  Antiquaries,  from  causes 
on  which  we  shall  not  enter,  but  must  ever  regret,  he  no 
longer  appended  to  his  name  the  usual  initials  of  fellow- 
ship. In  politics,  be  was  a  firm  friend  to  the  house  of 
Brunswick,  and  a  stranger  to  the  mutability  of  his  con«- 
temporaries.  *^  That  independence,**  he  informs  us  him- 
self, **  which  he  gloried  in  possessing  as  his  inheritance, 
and  which  he  maintained  by  a  due  attention  to  his  income, 
discovered  itself  in  his  opinions  and  his  attachinenu.  As 
be  could  not  hastily  form  connexionS|.  he  may  seem  to  have 
indulged  strong  aversions.  But  he  could  not  accommodate* 
himself  to  modern  manners  or  opinions ;  and  he  had  re- 
sources within  himself,  to  make  it  less  needful  to  seek 
them  from  without.  And  perhaps  the  greatest  inconve- 
nience arising  from  this  disposition  was  the  want  of  oppor- 
tunities to  serve  his  friends.  But  he  saw  enough  of  the 
general  temper  of  mankind,  to  convince  him  tbatfavoars 
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•bould  not  be  too  often  asked ;  and  that  as  to  be  too  much 
unUer  obligation  is  the  worst  of  bondage,  so  to  confer 
obligations  is  the  truest  liberty.'*  Such  seniiments  and 
•uch  conduct  do  no  discredit  to  men  like  Mr.  Gough^  His 
talents,  his  rank  in  society,  and  his  years,  gave  him  claims 
to  respect,  which  were,  what  he  thought  them,  undeniable  > 
and  even  where  he  shewed  any  symptoms  of  resentment, 
they  were  never  beyond  the  limits  which  his  superior  cha- 
racter and  long  services  amply  justified. 

His  library,  with  the  exception  of  his  legacy  to  the  Bod- 
leian, was  sold,  agreeably  to  his  own  direction,  by  Messrs. 
Leigh  and  Sotheby,  in  twenty  days,  April  5^ — 28,  1810, 
and  produced  3552/.  35.  His  prints,  drawings,  coins,  me- 
dals, &c.  were  sold  July  19,  1812,  and  the  two  following 
days,  and  produced  517i.  6^.  6^^  By  his  last  will,  he  be« 
queathed  to  the  university  of  Oxford  all  his  printed  books 
and  manuscripts  on  Saxon  and  Northern  literature,  for  the  use 
of  the  Saxon  professor ;  all  his  manuscripts,  printed  books^ 
and  pamphlets,  prints,  and  drawings,  maps,  and  copper* 
plates  relating  to  British  topography,  (of  which,  in  1 808, 
be  had  n^rly  printed  a  complete  catalogue) ;  his  inter- 
leaved copies  of  the  '^  British  Topography,'*  '^  Camden's 
Britannia,"  and  the  ^^  NSepulchral  Monuments  of  Great 
Briuin,"  with  all  the  drawings  relative  to  the  latter  work ; 
and  all  the  copper-plates  of  the  ^<  Monuments"  and  the 
'*  Topography  ;*'  with  fourteen  volumes  of  drawings  of 
sepulchral  and  other  monuments  in  France.  All  these  he 
wills  and  desires  may  **  be  placed  in  the  Bodleian  library, 
in  a  building  adjoining  to  the  picture  gallery,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  ^^  Antiquaries  closet"  These  were  ac- 
cordingly deposited  in  the  closet,  and  a  catalogue  has  since 
been  printed  in  a  handsome  quarto,  under  the  care  of  the 
rev.  B.  Bandinel,  librarian  of  the  Bodleian.  A  more  va- 
luable or  extensive  treasure  of  British  topography  was 
never  collected  by  an  individual.  The  MSS.  are  very  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  the  most  valuable  printed  books  are 
illustrated  by  the  MS  notes  of  Mr.  Gough  and  other  emi- 
nent antiquaries.  The  remainder  of  his  will,  for  which  we 
refer  to  our  authority,  is  not  less  in  proof  of  his  liberality, 
affection,  and  steady  friendship.  Such  was  the  life  of  Mr, 
Gough,  of  which  he  says,  in  a  mempir  already  quoted, 
*'  If  I  have  relieved  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  unhappy 
without  ostentation,  have  done  justice  without  interest, 
have  served  the  common  cause  of  literature  without  vanity, 
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my  own  independence  without  pride  or  Inff0<« 
leace,  have  roodemted  my  attachment  to  external  objects, 
and  placed  my  affections  on  the  virtuous  and  honest  cha^^ 
lacter,  and  may  trust  to  have  so  passed  through  things 
temporal  as  finally  not  to  lose  things  eternal— I  shall  have 

A  few  of  Mr.  Gough's  publications  yet  remain  to  he  no- 
ticed :  1.  New  editions  of  ^^  Description  des  Royaulmes  d^An^- 
gleterre  et  d*Ecoss^,  composed  par  Etienne  Perlin/'  Paris, 
1558  ;  and  of  *^  Histoire  de  Tentree  de  la  Reine  Mdre  dans 
le  Grande  Bretagne,  par  de  laSerre,"  Paris,  1639;  which 
be  illustrated  with  cuts,  and  English  notes ;  and  introduced 
by  historical  prefaces,  in  1775.  •  2.  ''^  A  Catalogue  of  the 
Coins  of  Canute^  king  of  Denmark  and  England,  with 
speciQiens,**  1777,  4to.  3.  *^  An  Essay  on  the  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Geography  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  illus-^ 
trated  with  specimens  of  our  oldest  maps,**  1 7S0,  4to ;  and 
*'  Catalogue  6f  Saram  and  York  Missals,*'  1780,  both  ex- 
tracted from  the  second  edition  of  his  *^  British  Topogra* 
phy.**  5.  •*  A  comparative  view  of  the  ancient  Montiments 
of  India^**  &c.  1785,  4to.  6.  *<  List  of  the  members  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  from  dieir  revival 
in  1717  to  June  1796;  arranged  in  chronological  and  al- 
phabetical order,*'  1798,  4to.  7.  In  the  same  year  he 
amended  and  considerably  enlarged,  from  the  Paris  ^itioh 
ef  1786,  an  English  translation  of  the  ^^  Arabian  Nights 
Entertainments,**  to  which  he  added  notes  of  illustration, 
and  a  preface,  in  which  the  supplementary  tales  published 
by  Dom.  Chavis  are  proved  to  be  a  palpable  forgery. 
8.  <'  A  Letter  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  by  a  Lay-^ 
man,**  1799,  8vo>  on  various  subjects  connected  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  church.  9.  "  Rev.  Kennett  Gibson's 
comment  upon  part  of  the  fifth  journey  of  Antoninus 
through  Britain,**  &C.  1 800;  4to.  10.  *<  Description  of  the 
Beauchamp  chapel,  adjoining  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at 
Warwick;**  1804,  4to.  As  to  his  assistance  to  his  friends 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  it  was  more  extensive  thad 
probably  will  ever  be  known;  but  some  particulars  ar^ 
stated  by  his  biographer,  to  which  we  refer,  and  many  other 
acknowledgments  may  be  found  in  various  works  published 
within  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no 
portrait  of  Mr.  Gough  exists,  nor  is  it  known  that  he  ever 
would  consent  to  sit  to  any  of  the  many  artists  with  whom 
he  was  connected,  and  to  some  of  whom  he  wa»  a  steady 
patron.     His  person   was  tfaprt,  inclining  to  corpulence. 
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His  features  bespoke  the  energy  and  activity  of  hi^  mind: 
In  youth  he  was  peculiarly  shy,  which  he  attributed  to  a 
late  entrance  into  the  world,  and  an  irresistible  habit  of 
application  to  books.  As  his  intercourse  with  society  ad- 
vanced, his  manner  became  more  easy,  and  his  conversa* 
tioQ  was  always  lively,  often  with  a  pleasant  flow  of  ha- 
mour,  and  his  disposition  communicative. ' 

GOUJET  (Claude  Peter),  a  canon  of  St  James  de 
THopital,  and  an  associated  academician  of  Marseilles^ 
Rouen,  Angers^  and  Auxerre,  was  born  at  Paris,  Oct  19^ 
1697.  His  father  was  a  taylor,  with  a  tradesman-lik^ 
aversion  to  learning,  in  the  pursuit  of  which,  however,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  prevent  his  son  from  employing  his 
early  years.  He^  began  his  studies  at  Paris,  and  carried 
them  on  principally  in  the  Jesuite*  college,  and  ^  in  the 
congregation  of  the  oratory.  In  1720  he  obtained  a  oa* 
nonry  of  St  James  de  THopital.  He  died  at  Paris,  Feb. 
2,  1767.  His  whole  life  appears  to  have  been  a  scene  of 
literary  labour,  always  useful,  and  often  coiniucted  with 
great  judgment  In  order  to  pursue  his  studies  without 
interruption  at  home,  or  the  necessity  of  having  recourse 
to  foreign  assistance,  he  accumulated  a  fine  library  of 
10,000  volumes,  in  all  branches  .of  literature,  but  parti- 
cularly literary  history  and  biography.  For  fifty  years  he 
continued  to  publish  one  voluminous  compilation  after 
another ;  and  by  close  application,  so  impaired  his  sight 
that  he  was  almost  bliivd  some  time  before  his  death.  The 
last  editor  of  Moreri  divides  bis  publications  into  transk- 
tioni,  works  of  piety,  works  of  literary  history,  lives  and 
eloges,  papers  in  the  literary  Journals,  and  lastly  ]>re£aces ; 
in  all  amounting  to  eighty-three  articles.  Of  these  the 
most  useful  appear  to  be,  1.  '^  Les  Vies  des  Saints,"  Paris, 
1730,  7  vols.  12mo,  often  reprinted  in  4to,  and  other 
forms.  2.  *^  Bibliotheque  des  auteurs  eccleiiastiques  du 
XVIII.  siecle,  pour  servir  de  continuation  a  celle  de  M. 
da  Pin,  &c.*'  ibid.  1736,  3  vols.  Svo.  3.  <^  Supplement'' 
to  Moreri's  Dictionary,  ibid.  1735,  2  vols.  fol.  He  also 
pointed  out  many  hundred  errors  in  the  early  editions  of 
that  work.  4.  ^*  Nouveau  Supplement''  to  the  same  dic- 
tionary, ibid.  1749,  foL  with  a  volume  of  <^  Additions,*' 
1750,  fol.     5.  "  Bibliotheque  Fran^oise,  ou  histoire  de  la 

^  Nicholf't  Bowyer,  rol.  VI.  where,  aad  io  the  other  Tolnmefl  of  that  int«« 
retting  series  of  literary  history,  will  be  found  many  particulars  relatiTc  to  Mr. 
Cough's  coonexious,  ^^d  a  very  coniiderable  coUectioo  of  bii  tpiitolary  com- 
•pondeBce. 
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litterature  Frangaise/*  from  the  invention  of  printing,  21 
vols.  12ino,  ibid.  1740 — 1759.  This  is  the  most  useful  of 
all  his  works.  It  was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  M. 
D'Argenson,  the  secretary  of  state.  It  in  some  measure 
resembles  Niceron,  whom  he  also  assisted  in  his  useful 
^^Memoires/'  and  wrote  his  life.  6.  ^^  De  I'etatdes  Sciences 
en  France,  depuis  la  mort  de  Charlemagne  jusqu^a  ceiJe 
du  roi  Robert/*  1737,  12mo.  This  learned  dissertation 
obtained  the  priz«  of  the  academy  of  belies  lettres,  and  the 
members  of  this  academy  are  said  to  have  done  for  Goujet 
what  they  had  never  done  for  any  other  man.  Without 
any  solicitation,  or  knowledge  of  the  matter  on  his  part, 
they  sent  a  deputation  of  six  of  their  number  to  him,  re- 
questing the  honour  of- choosing  him,  in  the  room  of  the 
deceased  abb6  de  Vertot  7.  A  new  edition  of  Richelet*s 
Dictionary,  Lyons,  1756,  3  vols.  fol.  8.  **  L'Histoire  du 
College  Royal  de  France,"  4to.  9.  "  Hist  du  PontiBcat 
de  Paul  V.''  Amsterdam  (Paris)  1765,  2  vols.  12mo.  This 
was  his  last  work,  in  which  he  is  much  less  favourable  to 
the  Jesuits  than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  edu- 
cated among  them. ' 

GOUJON  (John),  an  eminent  sculptor  and  architect 
of  Paris,  lived  under  Francis  I.  and  Henry  II.  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  designed  the  fronts  of  the  old  Louvre.'  This 
^ artistes  figures,  in  demi-relief,  have  never  been  surpassed; 
nor  can  any  thing  of  that  kind  be  more  beautiful  than  his 
Fountain  of  the  Innocents,  in  the  street  of  St.  Denis  at 
Paris.  The  cariatides  which  support  a  tribune  in  the  hall 
of  the  Hundred  Swiss  at  the  Louvre  are  no  less  so.  Many 
more  of  his  works  may  be  seen  in  that  city,  which  are  the 
admiration  of  connoisseurs,  and  remind  us  of  the  simple 
and  sublime  beauties  of  the  antique  style ,  for  which  rea- 
son he  is  justly  called  the  Corregio  of  sculpture.  * 

GOULART  (Simon),  a  protesunt  divine,  and  volu- 
minous writer,  was  born  at  Senlis,  Oct  20,  1543,  and 
studied  divinity  at  Geneva,  where  he  was  ordained  in  Octo- 
ber 1566,  and  was  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  of  that 
city,  a  situation  which  he  filled  for  the  long  space  of  sixty- 
two  years.  His  residence  at  Geneva  was  never  discontinued 
but  on  account  of  three  journies  he  took  to  France,  on 
matters  relating  to  the  protestant  churches,  the  one  in 
1576,  when  be  went  to   Forez;  the  second  in  1582,  to 
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Champagne,  and  the  third  in  1 600,  to  Grenoble.  The  rest . 
of  bia  life  he  devoted  to  his  pastoral  duties,  and  to  his  nu- 
merous w6rk8,  which  prove  him  one  of  the  most  indefati-^ 
gable  writers  of  his  time.  He  died  Feb.  3,  1628,  in  his 
eighty-fifth  year,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 
He  preached  but  seven  days  before  his  death.  Scaliger, 
who  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  says  he  was  an  ingenious* 
man,  who  learnt  all  he  knew  without  the  assistance  6f  a 
master. 

Among  the  works  which  he  edited  and  commented  upon, 
were  those  of  Plutarch,  St.  Cyprian,  Seneca,  &c.  He 
made  a  collection  of  **  Remarkable  Histories,*'  in  3  vols. 
8vo,  and  wrote  several  pieces  relating  to  the  history  of  bb 
own  times,  particularly  a  '^  Collection  of  the  most  memo- 
rable events  which  occurred  during  the  League,  with  notes 
and  original  documents,''  in  6  vols.  4to.  Many  of  his 
pieces  were  anonymous,  but  to  these  he  usually  affixed  the 
initials  S.  G.  S.  signifying  <*  Simon  Goulart  Senlisien."  He 
was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  literary  history^ 
and  of  anon3rmous  publications,  that  Henry  III.  of  France^ 
wishing  to  know  the  author  of  a  piece  published  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Stephanus  Junius  Brutus,  and  intended 
to  propagate  republican  doctrines,  sent  a  person  to  Geneva 
to  consult  Goulart,  but  the  latter  refused  to  communicate 
the  fact,  for  fear  of  exposing  the  author  to  serious  injury. 
He  had  a  son,  who  was  a  minister  of  the  Walloon  church 
at  Amsterdam,  and  a  strenuous  auertor  of  Arminian  tenets^ 
but  did  not  attain  his  father's  reputation. ' 

GOULSTON,GOULSON,  or  GULSDN  (Theodore), 
an  eminent  English  physician  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
was  born  in  Northamptonshire,  and  was  son  of  Mr.  William 
Goulston,  rector  of  Wymondbam,  in  Leicestershire.  He 
became  probationer  fellow  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in 
1596,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  B.  and  M.  A.  and  after* 
wards  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic,  which  he 
practised  first  in  Oxford,  and  afterwards  at  Wymondbam, 
where  he  was  much  resorted  to  for  his  advice.  On  April 
30,  1610,  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic,  and  be*' 
came  candidate  of  the  college  of  physicians  at  London, 
being  well  approved  by  the  president,  censors,  and  fellows; 
and  the  year  following  he  was  made  a  fellow  and  censor 
of  thai  college.    He  was  soon  introduced  into  very  exten* 
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Bive  practice  in  the  city  of  London,  and  diitrnguisbed  bim-» 
self  Ukewiae  to  great  advantage  by  bis  skill  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languageat,  and  divinity,  and  by  bis  writings. 
His  affection  to  the  public  good  and  to  tbe  advancement  of 
the  faculty  of  pby&ic  was  such,  that  by  bis  last  will  and 
testament  he  gave  two  hundred  pounds  tQ  purchase  a 
vent- charge  for  the  maintenance  of  an  annual  lecture 
within  the  college  of  physicians  of  London,  This  lecture 
was  to  be  read  from  time  to  time  by  one  of  tbe  four 
youngest  doctors  in  physic  of  the  college,  and  to  be  upon 
two,  or  three,  or  more  diseases,  as  the  censors  should 
direct ;  and  to  be  read  yearly,  at  a  convenient  season  betwixt 
Micbaelmaa  and  Easter,  upon  some  dead  body  (if  pvo* 
eurabie)  on  three  days  successively,  in  the  forenoon  and 
afternoon.  He  left  likewise  several  hooks  to  Merton  coU 
lege,  besides  several  other  donations,  which  legacies  were 
punctually  paid  by  his  widow  Ellen,  who  being  possessed 
of  the  im]>ropriate  parsonage  of  Bardwell  in  Suffolk,  pro- 
CMred  leave  from  ^e  king  to  annex  tbe  same  to  tbe  vi* 
<;arage,  and  gave  them  both  to  the  college  of  Sl  John^s,  in 
Oxford.  Our  autkior  died  at  his  house  within  the  pavisb 
of  St.  Martin  Ludgate^  May  4,  1632,  and  was  interred 
wkk  great  solemnity  in  tbe  church  of  that  parish. 

The  public  has  been  indebted  on  several  occasions  %o 
the  GuWtoiiiaD  institution  fox  ingenious  dissertations,  de^ 
Uvered  as  lectures;  as  those  of  I>r.  Musgr$ive;  Dr.  For- 
dyce's  treatise  on  digestion  ;  Dr.  Saunders,  &c.  Dr.  GouU 
ston  wrote,  1.  *^  Versio  Latina  et  paraphrasis  in  Aristotelis 
];betoricaiB,'*  London,  1619,  1623,  &c.' in  4tOv  2.  V<  Aris- 
totelis  de  Poetic&  liber  Latine  conversus,  et  analytic^ 
methodo  illustratus^^*  London,  1623,  4tow  3.  <<  Version 
varise  Lectioaes,  et  Annotationes  criticee  in  optrscolaTaria 
Galeni,^'  Loudon,  1640^  4to,  published  by  his  friend  Mr. 
Thomas  Gataker,  rector  of  Rotherhithe,  in  Surrey.' 

GOULU  (John),  a  French  writer  of  some  note,  was  tbe 
son  of  Nicholas  Goulu,  royal  professor  of  Greek  in  tbe 
university  of  Paris,  in  1567,  and  author  of  a  translation 
from  Greek  into  Latin  of  Gregentius^s  dispute  with  the  Jew 
Herbanus,  which  De  Noailles,  the  French,  ambassador,  had 
brought  from  Consuntinople,  and  of  other  works,  a  coU 
leotion  of  which  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1580i  His  son 
was  born  at  Paris  Aug.  25,  1576,  and  educated  for  the  bar ; 
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but,  having  failed  in  the  first  cause  be  pleaded,  he  felt  the 
disappointment  so  acutely  as  to  relinquish  the  profession^ 
and  retire  into  a  convent  He  chose  the  order  of  the 
Fenillans,  and  entered  amongst  them  in  1604.  He  was  so 
much  esteemed  io  his  order  that  he  always  enjoyed  some 
office  in  it,  and  was  at  last  made  general.  The  name  he 
took  when  he  became  a  Qionk,  was  Dom  John  of  St  Fran*- 
cis.  As  he  understood  the  Greek  tongue,  he  translated 
into  French  Cpictetus's  Manual,  Arrian^s  Dissertations, 
some  of  St.  Basil's  treatises,  and  the  works  of  Dionysius 
Areopagita ;  to  which  he  ^ded  a  vindication  of  this  St 
Dionysius*s  works.  He  also  revised  his  father's  Latin 
translation  of  St  Gregory  Nyssen  against  Eunomius,  and 
published  it  He  also  wrote  a  book  against  Du  Moulin^ 
treatise  of  the  calling  of  pastprs,  ^^  De  la  Vocation  des 
Pasteurs ;''  the  Life  of  Francis  de  Sales,  bishop  of  Geneva; 
and  a  Funeral  Oration  on  Nicholas  le  Fevre,  preceptor  to 
Lewis  XIH. ;  but  it  is  said  that  he  never  delivered  it  He 
did  not,  however,  gain  so  great  reputation  by  all  those 
writings  as  by  his  angry  controversy  with  Balzac,  already 
noticed  in  our  account  of  that  writer.  Goulu  died  Jan. 
5,   1629. » 

GOURNAY  (Mary  de  Jars,  lady  of),  a  French  female 
wit,  tbe  da^ghter  of  William  de  Jars,  lord  of  Neufoi  and 
Crournay,  was  born  either  in  Paris,  or  in  Gascony,  about « 
1565.  From  her  infancy  she  bad  a  strong  turn  to  litera- 
ture ;  and  Montague  publishing  his  first  essays  about  this 
time,  she  conceived  an  enthusiastic  veneration  for  thm 
author.  These  declarations  soon  reached  the  ears  of  Mon- 
tagne,  who  returned  her  compliments  by  corresponding 
regard  for  her  talents.  Her  esteem  by  degrees  growing 
into  a  khid  of  filial  affection  for  Montagne,  when  her  father 
died  she  adopted  him  in  his  stead,  even  before  she  had 
seen  hini;  and,  when  he  was  at  P^ris  in  1589,  she  paid 
him  a  visit,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  her  and 
her  oK>ther  the  lady  Gournay,  to  their  country  mansion, 
where  he  passed  two  or  three  months.  In  short,  our 
young  devotee  to  the  muses  was  so  wedded  to  books  of 
polite  literature  in  general,  and  Montague's  Essaysln  par- 
ticular, that  sheresolved  never  to  have  any  other  associate 
to  hep  happiness.  Nor  was  Montagne  sparing  to  pay  the 
jast  tribute  of  bis  gratitude,  and  foretold,  in  the  second 
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book  of  bis  Essays,  that  sbe  would  be  capable  of  great 
eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Their  affectionate 
regard  extended  through  the  family ;  Montaene*s  daughter, 
the  viscountess  de  Jamaches,  always  claimed  mademoiselle 
de  Jars  as  a  sister ;  and  the  latter  dedicated  her  piece,  **  Le 
Bouquet  de  Pinde,''  to  this  sister.  Thus  she  passed  many 
years,  happy  in  her  new  alliance,  until  she  received  the 
melancholy  news  of  Montagne^s  death,  when  she  crossed 
almost  the  whole  kingdom  of  France  to  mingle  her  tears 
and  lamentations,  which  were  excessive,  with  those  of  his 
widow  and  daughter.  Nor  did  her  filial  regard  stop  here. 
She  revised,  corrected,  and  -  reprinted  an  edition  of  his 
^^  Essays"  in  1634 ;  to  which  she  prefixed  a  preface,  full 
of  the  strongest  expressions  of  devotion  for  his  memory. 

She  wrote  several  things  in  prose  and  verse,  which  were 
collected  into  one  volume,  and  published  by  herself  in 
1636,  with  this  title,  '^  Les  avis  et  les  presens  de  la 
Demoiselle  de  Gournai."  She  died  at  Paris  in  1645,  knd 
epitaphs  were  composed  for  her  by  Menage,  Valois,  Patin, 
La  Mothe  Vayer,  and  others.  It  is  not,  however,  very 
easy  to  appreciate  her  real  character  from  these.  Living 
at  a  time  when  literature  was  not  much  cultivated  by  the 
females  in  France,  it  is  probable  that  she  earned  her  re- 
putation at  no  great  expence  of  talenu,  and  it  is  certain 
that  her  writings  are  little  calculated  to  perpetuate  her 
fame.  It  appears  equally  certain  that  she  was  as  frequently 
the  subject  of  ridicule  among  the  wits,  as  of  admiration 
among  the  courtiers.  Those,  however,  who  think  her  cha- 
racter an  object  of  curiosity,  may  find  ample  information 
io  our  authorities. ' 

GOURVILLE  (John  Heravld  db),  a  French  politician, 
was  born  at  Rochefoucauld  in  1625,  and  was  takeif  by  the 
celebrated  duke  of  that  name  into  his  service  as  valet  de 
chambre,  from  which  situation  he  rose  to  be  his  confidential 
friend.  He  was  also  equally  honoured  by  the  great  Conde, 
and  was  employed  by  the  superintendant  Fouquet,  in  pub« 
Ho  business,  and  was  involved  in  his  disgrace.  But  such 
was  the  value  put  upon  his  political  talents  and  integrity, 
that  he  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  the  king  as  successor 
to  Colbert  in  the  ministry.  He  died  in  1705,  leaving 
^  Memoirs  of  his  Life  from' 1 649  to  1698,*'  2  vols.  ISmo, 
written  with  frankness  and  simplicity ;  and  containing  very 
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lively  characters  of  the  ministers  and  principal  persons  of 
his  time,  of  which,  it  is  said,  Voltaire  made  much  use  in 
his  "  Siecle  de  Louis  XI  V.'» 

It  was  on  Gourville  that  Boileau  was  said  to  have  written 
an  epitaph,  in  which  be  described  him  as  speaking  well^ 
though  he  knew  little ;  as  being  a  gentleman  in  manners, 
although  of  low  birth ;  and  as  caressing  all  the  world,  al- 
though he  loved  nobody.  He  proved  himself,  however, 
the  most  sincere  of  all  Fouquet*s  friends;  not  only  lending 
roadame  de  Fouquet  upwards  of  100,000  livres  for  her  sup- 
port, but  settling  the  same  sum  on  her  son.  * 

GOUSSET  (James),  an  eminent  protestant  dirine,  was 
born  Oct.  7,  1635,  of  a  good  family  at  Blois,  and  was 
cousin-german  to  the  celebrated  Isaac  Papin.  He  was 
appointed  minister  at  Poitiers  in  1662,  and  remained  there 
till  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  He  then 
went  to  England,  and  afterwards  to  Holland,  where  he  was 
chosen  minister  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Dort.  Five  years 
after  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  divinity  at 
Groningen,  where  he  died  Nov.  4,  1704,  leaving  a  great 
number  of  works,  both  printed  and  in  MS.  :  the  principal 
lare,  a  Hebrew  dictionary,  or  '<  Commentarii  Linguae  He- 
braic^ ;'^  a  valuable  worK,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Leipsic,  1743,  4to;  a  refutation,  in  Latin,  of  rabbi 
Isaac's  **  Chizzouck  Emounak,''  or  Shield  of  Faith,  Dort, 
1688,  8vo,  and  Amsterdam,  1712,  fol.  This  refutation 
has  been  much  praised  by  several  among  the  learned  ;  but 
others  doubt  whethisr  it  merits  such  high  encomiums :  the 
book  against  which  it  was  written  may  be  found  in  Wa- 
gensal's  *^  Tela  ignea  Sataoas.''  He  also  published  *^  Con- 
siderations th^ologiques  et  critiques  contre  le  Projet 
d'uue  nouvelle  Version  de  la  Bible,"  1698,  12mo.  This 
last  was  written  against  Charles  le  Cene's  project  of  a 
translation  of  the  Qible,  which  should  favour  the  Arminian 
doctrines.  * 

G0US8IER  (John  James),  a  learned  French  physician, 
professor  of  mathematics,  and  a  member  of  several  learned 
societies,  was  born  at  Paris  March  7,  1722.  His  first  pub» 
lie  services  in  the  literary  world  were  the  arrangement  and 
preparation  for  the  press  of  M.  la  Condamine's  memoir 
on  the  measure  of  the  first  three  degrees  of  the  meridian 
in  the  Southern  hemisphere.    In  the  Encyclopaedia  he  was 
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chosen  for  thle  department  of  the  mechanic  arts,  and  his 
numerous  articles  are  remarkable  for  accuracy  and  perspi^ 
cuity.  He  had  a  great  turn  for  mechanics,  and  invented 
•eyeral  machines  still  employed  in  agriculture  and  che- 
mistry, &c.  in  France.  In  connexion  with  the  unfortunate 
baron  de  Mariretz,  he  published  a  learned  and  elaborate 
work  entitled  **  Physique  du  monde,"  five  volumes' of 
which  he  published  durmg  tbe  life  of  his  colleague,  and 
mfterwards  three  others.  The  whole  was  to  have  been 
comprized  in  14  vols.  4to,  but  of  these  eight  only  have 
appeared.  In  1779  he  published  ^^  Prospectus  d*un  trait6 
;de  geometric  physique  particuliere  du  royaume  de  France,^ 
;4tQ.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1 800.  ^ 

GOUTHIER,  or  GUTHIERES  (James),  in  Latin  Gu- 
THERius,  a  learned  and  judicious  antiquary,  and  lawyer, 
was  born  at  Chaumont  in  Bassigny,  and  was  admitted  ad- 
vocate to  the  parliament  of  Paris.  After  having  attended 
the  bar  with  honour  for  forty  years,  he  retired  into  the 
country,  and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  study.  He  died 
in  1638.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^^  De  vetere  Jure 
Ppntificio  urbis  RomeD,"  1612,  4to,  which  gave  so  much 
satbfaction  at  Rome,  that  the  senate  conferred  the  rank  of 
Roman  citizen  on  him  and  his  posterity.  2.  *^  De  OfBciis 
domOs  Augusts,  publicse  et  privatse,'^  1628,  4to,  and 
jLeipsio,  1672,  9vo,  &c.  3.  '*  De  jure  Maniutn,^'  Leip- 
•ic,  1671,  8vo.  He  wrote  also  two  stpall  tracts,  one  **  De 
Orbitate  toleranda ;"  the  other,  **  Laus  caecitatis,"  &c 
These  works  are  all  esteemed,  and  some  Latin  verses  which 
he  wrote  have  been  admired  for  their  elegance.  ■ 

GOUVEST  DE  MAUBERT.     See  MAUBERT. 

GOUX  (FfiANCis  LE)  DE  LA  BouLAYE,  a  celebrated  tra- 
veller in  the  17tb  century,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman  of 
Baug£,  in  Anjou,  where  he  was  born  about  1610.  How, 
or  for  what  profession  he  was  educated,  does  not  appear, 
but  he  seems  to  have  been  of  a  rambling  disposition,  and 
apent  ten  years  in  visiting  most  parts  of  tbe  world.  He 
published  an  account  of  his  travels,  1653,  4to,  which  con- 
tain some  particulars  that  are  not  uninteresting.  When 
be  returned  from  his  first  voVage,  he  was  so  altered,  that 
bis  mother  would  not  own  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  com- 
mence a  suit  against  her  to  recover  his  right  of  eldership. 
Being  sent  ambassador  to  the  Turks,  and  the  great  mogul,| 
in  1668,  he  died  in  Persia  during  his  journey.  ^ 
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GOUYE  (Thomas),  a  French  mathem^itician,  was  bom 
S^t.  18,  1650,  at  Dieppe,  and  entered  among  the  Jesaits 
in  1667.  He  early  acquired  reputation  for  his  skill  in  ma- 
thematics, and  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences 
in  1699.  He  assisted  constantly  at  the  meetings  of  that 
academy,  whose  members  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
his  genius.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  the  professed  house  of 
the  Jesuits,  March  24,  1725,  aged  seventy-five.  His  priii'- 
cipal  work  is  entitled,  **  Observations  Physiques  et  Mathe- 
matiques  pour  servir  k  la  perfection  de  T Astronomie,  et  de 
fa  geographic,  envoyees  de  Siam,  i  1*  academic  des  sciences 
de  Paris,  par  les  P.  P.  Jesuites  missionaires  ;*'  with  notes 
and  remarks,  in  2  vols,  the  first,  8vo,  the  second,  4to. 
These  remarks  may  also  be  found  in  torn.  7.  of  the  **  Me- 
moires''  of  the  above  academy.  * 

'GOVEA  (Andrew),  in  Latin  Goveanus,  a  learned 
Portuguese,  of  the  fourteenth  century,  was  born  at  Beja^ 
and  appointed  principal  of  the  college  of  St.  Barbe  at  Paris^ 
where  be  educated  three  nephews,  who  became  celebrated 
for  their  learning.  Maktial  Govea,  the  eldest,  was  a 
good  Latin  poet,  and  published  a  ^  Latin  Grammar'*  at 
Paris.  Andrew,  his  next  brother,  a  priest,  born  in  149S, 
succeeded  his  uncle  as  principal  of  St.  Barbe,  and  gained 
so  great  a  reputation  there,  that  he  was  invited  to  acoept 
the  same  office  in  the  college  of  Goienne,  at  Bourdeaux. 
This  invitation  he  accepted  iii  1534,. and  continued  at 
Bourdeaux  till  1547,  when  John  IlL  king  of  Portugal,  re- 
called him  to  his  dominions,  to  establish  a  college  at  Coim- 
bra,  similar  to  that  of  Guienne;  and  Govea  took  with  him 
into  Portugal  the  celebrated  Buchanan,  Grouchi,  Guerenti^ 
Fabricius,  la  Costa,  and  other  men  of  learning,  well  qua- 
lified to  instruct  youth.  He  died  June  1 548,  at  Coimbniy 
leaving  no  printed  work.  An iHONY  Govea,  the  younge!^ 
of  these  three  brothers,  and  the  most  eminent  of  all,  wrote 
several  pieces  on  philosophy  and  law,  and  is  mentioned 
with  great  encomiums  by  Thuanus,  Ronsard,  and  all  the 
learned.  He  taught  with  reputation  at  Bourdeaux,  after- 
wards at  Cahors,  and  Valence  in  Daupbiny,  and  died  in 
1565,  aged  sixty,  at  Turin,  to  which  place  Philibert  had 
invited  him.  His  principal  works  sire,  an  ^'  Apologetical 
Discourse**  against  Calvin,  who  had  accused  him  of  athejsoi 
in  his  treatise  on  scandal;  some  works  on  law,  fol.;  **  Va- 
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riarum  lectionum  Libri  duo/*  fol. ;  editions  of  Virgil  and 
Terence,  with  notes ;  ^*  Epigrammatum  Libri  duo,*'  and 
<<  EpistolsB.'*  The  whole  was  printed  at  Rotterdaoii  1766^ 
fol.  Manfred  Govea,  bis  son,  born  at  Turin,  became 
distinguished  for  bis  knowledge  of  the  belles  lettres,  civil 
and  canon  law,  and  was  counsellor  of  stale  at  the  court  of 
Turin.  He  died  in  1613,  leaving  <<  Consilia;''  ''Notes 
on  Julius  Florus  ;*'  some  ''  Poetry,*'  and  a  funeral  oration 
on  the  death  of  Philip  II.  king  of  Spain. ' 

GOVVER  (John),  one  of  the  few  poets  who  flourished 
in  the  first  periods  of  our  poetical  history,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  born  before  Chaucer,  but  of  what  family,  or  in 
what  part  of  the  kingdom  is  uncertaii\.  Leland  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Cowers  of 
Stitenham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  succeeding  biogrraphers  ap- 
pear to  have  taken  for  granted  what  that  eminent  antiquary 
gives  only  as  a  report.  Other  particulars  from  Leland  are 
yet  more  doubtful,  as  that  he  was  a  knight  and  some  time 
chief  justice  of  the  common  pleas;  but  no  information  re* 
specting  any  judge  of  that  name  can  be  collected  either  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  during  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  on  the  bench,  or  afterwards.  Weever  asserts  that  he 
was  of  a  Kentish  family ;  and,  in  Caxton's  edition  of  the 
**  Confessio  Amantis,''  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Wales. 

He  appears,  however,  to  have  studied  law,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  it  is 
supposed  he  met  with,  and  acquired  the  friendship  of 
Chaucer.  The  similarity  of  their  studies,  and  their  taste 
for  poetry,  were  not  the  only  bonds  of  union.  Their  poli<- 
ticai  bias  was  nearly  the  same.  Chaucer  attached  himself 
to  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Gower  to  Thomas 
of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloucester,  both  uncles  to  king 
Richard  IL  The  tendency  of  the  "  Confessio  Amantis/* 
in  censuring  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  coincides  with  Cbau- 
cer^s  sentiments,  and  although  we  have  no  direct  proof  of 
those  mutual  arguings  and  disputes  between  them,  which 
Leland  speaks  of,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  friend- 
ship was  at  one  time  interrupted.  Chaucer  concludes  his 
Troilus  and  Cressida  with  recommending  it  to  the  correct 
tions  of  **  moral  Gower,"'  and  **  philosophical  Strode  ;**  and 
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Gower^  in  the  Confessio  Amantis,  introduces  Venus  praise- 
ing  Chaucer  *^  as  her  disciple  and  poete.''  Such  was  their 
mutual  respect ;  its  decline  is  less  intelligible.  Mr.  Tyr- 
whit  says,  **  If  the  reflection  (in  the  prologue  to  the  Man  of 
Lawes  Tale,  ver.  4497)  upon  those  who  relate  such  stories 
as  that  of  Canace,  or  of  Apollonius  Tyrius,  was  levelled  at 
Gower,  as  I  very  much  suspect,  it  will  be  diflicult  to  re- 
concile such  an  attack  to  our  notions  of  the  strict  friend- 
ship which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  subsisted  between 
the  .two  bards.  The  attack  too  at  this  time  must  appear 
the  more  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  our  bard,  as  he  is 
just  going  to  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Man  of  Lawe  atale^ 
of  which  almost  every  circumstance  is  borrowed  from 
Gower.  The  fact  is,  that  the  story  of  Canace  is  related 
by  Gower  in  his  Confessio  Amantis,  B.  III.  and  the  story 
of  Apollonius  (or  Apollynus,  as  he  is  there  called)  in  the 
Vlllth  book  of  the  saine  work  :  so  that,  if  Chaucer  really 
did  not  mean  to  reflect  upon  his  old  friend,  his  choice  of 
these  two  instances  was  rather  unlucky.'' 

**  There  is  another  circumstance,''  says  the  same  critic, 
^*  which  rather  inclines  me  to  believe  that  their  friendship 
suffered  some  interruption  in  the  latter  part  of  their  lives. 
In  the  new  edition  of  the  ^  Confessio  Amantis,'  which 
Gower  published  after  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  the 
verses  in  praise  of  Chaucer  (fol.  190,  b.  col.  1^  ed.  1532) 
are  omitted.  See  MS.  Harl.  3869.  Though  perhaps  the 
death  of  Chaucer  at  that  time  had  rendered  the  compliment 
contained  in  those  verses  less  proper  than  it  was  at  first, 
that  alone  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  suflicient  reason 
for  omitting  them,  especially  as  the  original  date  of  th^ 
work,  in  the  16th  of  Richard  II.,  is  preserved.  Indeed  the 
only  other  alterations  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover, 
are  towards  the  beginning  and  end,  where  every  thing 
which  had  been  said  in  praise  of  Richard  in  the  first  edi- 
tion, is  either  left  out  or  converted  to  the  use  of  his 
successor." 

As  this  is  the  only  evidence  of  a  difference  between 
Chaucer  and  Gower,  we  may  be  allowed  to  hope  that  no 
violent  loss  of  friendship  ensued.  As  to  their  poetical 
studies,  it  is  evident  that. there  was  a  remarkable  diflerence 
of  opinion  and  pursuit.  Chaucer  had  the  courage  to  eman- 
cipate his  muse  from  the  trammels  of  French,  in  which  it 
was  the  fashion  to  write,  and  the  genius  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  English  poetry,  taste,  and  imagination.     Gower, 
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probably  from  bis  closer  intimacy  with  the  F*rench  and  Lil« 
tin  poetS|  found  it  more  easy  to  follow  the  beaten  track. 
Accordingly  the  first  of  bis  works  was  written  in  French 
measure.  It  is  entitled  **  Speculum  Meditantis.  Un  Trait- 
te^,  selonc  les  aucteurs,  poiir  ensampler  les  amants  ma- 
lietz,  au  fins  qils  la  foy  de  lout  seints  espousailles,  pour- 
ront  per  fine  loyalte  guarder,  et  al  boneur  de  Dieu  salve- 
ment  tener.*'  Of  this,  which  is  written  in  ten  books,  there 
are  two  copies  in  the  Bodleian  library.  It  is  a  compilation 
of  precepts  and  examples  from  a  variety  of  authors,  in 
favour  of  the  chastity  of  the  marriage  bed. 

His  next  work  is  in  Latin,  entitled  "  Vox  Clamantis.'* 
Of  this  there  are  many  copies  extant;  that  in  the  Cot- 
tonian  library  is  more  fully  entitled  "  Joannis  Gower  Chro- 
nica, qu8&  Vox  Clamantis  dicitur,  sive  Poema  de  Insur- 
rexione  Rusticorum  contra  ingenuos  et  nobiles,  tempore 
regis  Richardi  II.  et  de  Causis  ex  quibus  talia  contingont 
Enormia ;  libris  septem.''  Some  lesser  pieces  ^re  annexed 
to  this  copy,  historical  and  moral.  That  in  the  library  of 
All  Souls  college,  Oxford,  appears  to  have  been  written, 
or  rather  dictated,  when  he  was  old  and  blind.  It  has  an 
epistle  in  Latin  verse  prefixed,  and  addressed  in  these 
words :  Hanc  epistolam  subscriptam  corde  devoto,  misit 
Benex  et  caecus  Johannes  Gower,  reverendissimo  in  Christo 
patri  ac  domino  suo  principi  D.  Thomas  Arundel  Cantuar, 
Archiepiscopo,  &c.  Pr.  Successor  Thomae,  Thomas  humi- 
lem  tibi  do  me."  This,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  last  transcript  he  niade  of  this  work,  probably 
near  the  close  of  his  life.  Mr.  Warton  is  of  opinion  that 
it  was  first  written  in  1397. 

The  "  Confessio  Amantis,"*  which  entitles  him  to  a  plac^ 
among  English  poets,  was  finished  probably  in  1393,  after 
Chaucer  had  written  most  of  his  poems,  but  before  he 
composed  the  Canterbury  Tales.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
begun  at  the  suggestion  of  king  Richard  II.  who  meeting 
him  accidentally  op  the  Thames,  called  him  into  the  royal 
barge,  and  enjoined  him  ^^  to  booke  some  new  thing."  It 
was  first  printed  by  Caxton  in  1 493.  In  1 5 1 6,  Barclay,  the 
author  of  the  Ship  of  Fools,  was  requested  oy  sir  Giles 
Alyngton  to  abridge  or  modernize  the  Confessio  Amantis. 
Barclay  was  then  old  and  infirm,  and  declined  it,  as  Mr. 
Warton  thinks,  very  prudently,  as  he  was  little  qualified 
to  correct  Gower.  This  anecdote,  however,  shews  that 
Gowet  had  already  become  obsolete.     Skelton,  in  tb0 
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•' Bokc  6f  Philip  Sparrow,"  says,  *<GoWer's  Englisbe  is 
old."  Dean  Colet  studied  Gower,  as  well  as  Cbaucer  atid 
I^dgate,  in  order  to  improve  his  style.  In  Puttenham's 
age,  about  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  their  Ian- 
guage  was  out  of  use.  In  the  mean  time  a  second  editiori 
of  the  Confessio  Amantis  was  printed  by  Bartbelet  id 
1532)  a  third  in  1544»  and  a  fouith  in  1554.  At  the  dis* 
tance  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  a  fifth  was  published  in 
the  late  edition  of  the  English  Poets.  The  only  stain  on 
his  charat;ter,  which  Mr.  Ritson  has  urged  with  asperity, 
but  which  is  obscurely  discernible,  is  the  alteration  he 
made  in  this  work  on  the  accession  of  Henry  iV.  and  his 
consequent  disrespect  for  the  memory  of  Richard,  to  whom 
be  formerly  looked  up  as  to  a  patron. 

The  only  other  circumstances  of  his  history  are,  that  he 
Was  esteemed  a  man  of  great  learning,,  and  lived  and  died 
in  affluence.  That  he  possessed  a  munificent  spirit,  we 
have  a  most  decisive  proof  in  his  contributing  largely,  if 
not  entirely,  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Mary  Overy,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  St  Saviour^s 
church,  Southwark,  and  he  afterwards  founded  a  chauntry 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  now  used  at?  a  vestry.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  lost  his  sight  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV. 
and  did  not 'long  survive  this  misfortune,  dying  ac  an  ad- 
vanced age  in  1402.  He  was  interred  in  St.  Saviour^s 
church,  and  a  monument  was  afterwards  erected  to  his 
memory,  which,  although  it  has  suffered  by  dilapidations 
and  injudicious  repairs,  still  retains  a  considerable  portion 
of  antique  magnificence.  It  is  of  the  gothic  style,  covered 
with  three  arches,  the  roof  ^ithin  springing  into  many 
angles,  under  which  lies  the  statue  of  the  deceased,  in  a 
long  purple  gown  ;  on  his  head  a  coronet  of  roses,  resting 
on  three  volumes  entitled  Vox  Claynantis^  Speculum  MtdU 
tantis^  and  Confessio  Amantis,  His  dress  has  given  rise  to 
some  of  those  conjectures  respecting  his  history  which  can- 
not now  be  determined,  as  his  being  a  knight,  a  judge,  &c. 

Besides  these  larger  works,  some  small  poems  are  pre- 
served in  a  MS.  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge ;  but,  pos- 
sessing little  or  no  merit,  are  likely  to  remain  in  obscurity* 
Mr.  Warton  speaks  more  highly  of  a  collection  contained 
in  a  volume  in  the  library  of  the  marquis  of  Stafford,  of 
whiqh  he  has  given  a  long  account,  with  specimens.  They 
are  ^hnets  in  French,  and  certainly  are  more  tender,  par 
thettc,  and  poetical  than  bis  larger  poems..    Ai  an  £nglish 
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poet,  lioWeveri  bis  reputation  must  still  rest  on  the  *^  Con* 
fessio  Amantisf  but,  although  he  contributed  in  some  de^ 
gree  to. bring  about  a  beneficial  revolution  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  appears  to  be  the  universal  opinion  of  the  critics 
that  he  has  very  few  pretensions  to  be  ranked  among  in<- 
ventors.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  ambition  to  crowd  all 
fais  erudition  into  his  ^*  Confessio/'  and  therefore  the  most 
interesting  parts  are  bis  stories  brought  as  moral  examples 
from  various  authors.  ^ 

GOZZOLI  (B£NOZZO),  an  artist,  born  at  Florence  in 
1*400,  was  the  disciple  of  Fril  Angel ico,  but  the  imitator  of 
filasaccio,  to  whom  he  was  little  inferior  in  most,  and  su^ 
perior  in  some  parts  of  the  art.  He  lived  long  at  Pisa^ 
where  his  best  works  still  exist,  and  appear  less  loaded 
with  the  gaudy' extravagance  of  that  missal  style  which  de- 
luded the  age.  The  Bible-histories,  with  which  he  filled 
one  entire  side  of  the  Campo  Santo  at  Pisa,  are  by  Vasari 
styled  '^  a  terrible  work,  performances  to  intimidate  a  le- 
gion of  painters."  It  is  in  that  place  where  he  displays  a 
power  of  composition,  a  truth  of  imitation,  a  variety  of 
character  and  attitude,  a  juicy,  lively,  lucid  colour,  and  a 
pathos  of  expression  that  places  him  next  to  Masaccio^ 
The  inequality  of  the  work,  however,  seems  to  betray 
more  than  one  hand.  He  died  at  Pisa  in  1 478,  and  a  se- 
pulchre, erected  to  his  memory  by  the  gratitude  of  his 
employers,  is  placed  near  the  above  work,  with  an  epitaph 
in  his  praise.  His  works  were  engraved  by  Lasinio,  and 
published  in  1805  and  1807.* 

GRAAF  (ReoniKr  de],  a  celebrated  physician,  was  bom 
at  Schoonhaven,  in  Holland,  where  his  father  was  an 
eminent  architect,  July  30,  1.641.  After  having  laid  a 
proper  foundation  for  classical  learning,  be  went  to  study 
physic  at  Ley^en  ;  in  which  science  he  made  so  great  pro^ 
gross,  that  in  1663  he  published  a  treatise  ^^  De  Succo 
Pancreatico,"  which  did  him  the  highest  honour.  Two 
years  after  be  went  to  France,  and  was  made  M.  D.  at 
Angers;  but  returned  to  Holland  the  year  after,  and  settled 
at  Delft,  where  he  had  very  extensive  practice.  He  mar- 
ried in  1672,  and  died  Aug.  17,  1673^  when  he  was  only 
thirty «-two  years  of  age.  He  published  three  pieces  upon 
the  organs  of  generation  both  in  men  and  women,  upon 

1  Biog.  Brit<— >WartOD'8  Hiit.  of  Poetiy.— Joboton  Mod  Cbalmert^fl  fioglisli 
Poelik  laio. 
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which  subject  he  had  a  very  warb  controversy  with  Swdm- 
inerdam.  His  works,  with  hid  life  prefixed,  were  pub- 
lished in  8vo,  at  L^yden,  in  1677  and  1705;  and  Were 
translated  into  Flemish,  and  published  at  Amsterdam  id 
16S6." 

GRAAT,  or  GRAFT  BARENT,  wasan  historical  painter, 
whose  name  is  remembered  principally  upon  account  of 
his  close  imitation  of  the  works  of  Bamboccio,  and  of  his 
having  founded  an  academy  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  was 
bom.  The  best  artists  of  h\i  time  resorted  here  to  study 
after  living  models;  by  which  means  much  improvement 
was  obtained  by  those  who  cultivated  taste  and  science  in 
the  arts.     He  died  in  1709,  aged  eighty-one.* 

GRABE  (John  Ernest),  the  learned  editor  of  the 
**  Septuagint,"  from  the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  the  royal 
library  at  Buckingham-house,  was  the  son  of  Martyn  Syl- 
vester Grabe,  professor  of  divinity  and  history  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Koningsberg,  in  Prussia,  where  his  son  Ernest 
was  born  Jan.  10,  1666.  He  bad  his  education  there,  ahd 
took  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  that  university  ;  after  which,' 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  divinity,  he  read  the  works 
of  the  fathers  with  the  utmost  attention.  These  he  took 
as  the  best  masters  and  instructors  upon  the  important 
subject  of  religion.  He  was  fond  of  their  principles  and 
customs,  and  that  fondness  grew  into  a  kind  of  unreserved 
veneration  for  their  authority.  Among  these  he  observed 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  sacred  ministry  to  be 
universally  laid  down  as  essential  to  the  being  of  a  true 
church :  and  this  discovery  so  powerfully  impressed  his 
mind,  that  at  length  he  thought  himself  obliged,  in  con- 
science, to  quit  Lutheranism,  the  established  religion  of 
his  country,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  enter  with* 
in  the  pale  of  the  Roman  church,  where  that  succession! 
was  preserved.  In  this  temper  he  saw  likewise  many  other 
particulars  in  the  Lutheran  faith  and  practice,  not  agree-* 
able  to  that  of  the  fathers,  and  consequently  ilbsolutely 
erroneous,-  if  not  heretical. 

Being  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  he  gav6  in  to  the 
electoral  college  at  Sambia  in  Prussia,  a  memorial,  con- 
taining the  reasons  for  his  change,  in  1695;  and,  leaving 
Koningsberg,  set  out  in  order  to  put  it  in  el^ecution  in 

I  Nieeroo,  rol.  XXXlV.— Fopp^,  BibL  Bel. 
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some  catholic  country.  He  was  in  the  road  to  Erfurt  is 
this  design,  when  there  were  presented  to  him  tiiree  tracts 
in  answer  to  his  memorial,  from  the  elector  of  Branderif* 
burgh,  who  had  given  immediate  orders  to  three  Prussian 
divines  to  write  them  for  the  purpose.  The  names  of  these 
divines  were  Philip  James  Spener,  Bernard  Van  Sande.n, 
and  John  William  Baier.  The  first  was  ecclesiastical  coun- 
sellor to  the  elector,  and  principal  minister  at  Berlin  ;  and, 
the  second  principal  professor  at  Koningsberg.  The  three 
answers  were  printed  the  same  year :  the  first  at  Berlin, 
the  second  at  Koningsberg,  both  in  4to,  and  the  third  ac 
Jana,  in  8vo.  Grabe  was  entirely  disposed  to  pay  all-  due 
respect  to  this  address  from  bis  sovereign ;  and,  having 
perused  the  tracts  with  care,  his  resolution  for  embracing 
popery  was  so  much  weakened,  that  he  wrote  to  one  of 
the  divines,  Spener,  to  procure  him  a  safe-conduct,  that 
he  might  return  to  Berlin,  to  confer  with  him.  This  fa- 
vour being  easily  obtained,  he  went  to  that  city,  where 
Spener  prevailed  upon  him  so  far  as  to  change  his  design 
of  going  among  the  papists,  for  another.  In.  England, 
says  this  friend,  you  will  meet  with  the  outward  and  unin- 
terrupted succession  which  you  want :  take  then  your  route 
thither  ;  this  step  will  give  much  less  dissatisfaction  to 
your  friends,  and  at  the  samft  time  equally  satisfy  your 
conscience.  Our  divine  yielded  to  the  advice ;  and,  ar- 
riving in  England,  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due 
to  his  merit,  and  presently  recommended  to  king  William 
in  such  terms,  that  his  majesty  granted  him  a  pension  of 
100/.  per  annum,  to  enable  hin^  to  pursue  his  studies. 

With  the  warmest  sense  of  those  favours,  be  presently 
shewed  himself  not  unworthy  of  the  royal  bounty,  by  the 
many  valuable  books  which  he  published  in  England; 
which,  from  this  time,  he  adopted  for  his  own  country ; 
and  finding  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  so  much  to  bis 
mind,  he  entered  into  priest's  orders  in  that  church,  and 
became  a  zealous  advocate  for  it,  as  coming  nearer  in  his 
opinion  to  the  primitive  pattern  than  any  other.  In  this 
spirit  he  published,  in  1698,  and  the  following  year,  '<  Spi- 
cilegium  SS.  Patrum,  &c.''  or  a  collection  of  the  lesser 
works  and  fragments,  rarely  to  be  met  vi^th,  of  the  fathers 
and  heretics  of  the  three  first  centuries;  induced  to  this 
compilation,  as  he  expressly  declared,  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  there  could  be  no  better  expedient  for  healing 
the  divisions  of  the  Christian  church,  than  to  reflect  on 
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<lie  praotice  and  opinions  of  the  primitive  fatbers.  Both 
these  volumes  wei'e  reprinted  at  Oxford  in  171^,  8vo,  and  »  /*J; 
some  remarks  were  made  upon  the  first  ina  piece  entitled 
*' A  new  and  full  method  of  settling  the  Canonical  Authority 
of  the  New  Testament,  by  Jer.  Jones,  1726,"  8vo.  From 
the  same  motive  be  printed  also  Justin  Martyr's  '^  First 
Apology'*  in  1700;  and  the  works  of  Irenssus  in  1702; 
both  which  were  animadverted  upon  by  Thiriby,  the  editor 
of  Justin  Martyr,  and  Massuet,  the  editor*  of  Ireoseus. 
Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne  this  year, 
besides  continuing  his  pension,  her  majesty  sought  an  oc- 
casion of  giving  some  farther  proofs  of  her  special  regard 
for  him  ;  and  she  was  not  long  in  finding  one. 

The'^*  Sentuagint"  had  never  been  entirely  printed  from 
the  Alexandrian  MS.  in  St.  James's  library,  partly  owing 
to  the  great  difficulty  of  performing  it  in  a  manner  suitable 
to  its  real  worth,  and  partly  because  that  worth  itself  had 
been  so  much  questioned  by  the  advocates  of  the  Roman 
copy,  that  it  was  even  grown  into  some  neglect.  To  per- 
form this  task,  and  to  assert  its  superior  ii)erit,  was  an  honour 
marked  out  for  Qrabe ;  and  when  her  majesty  acquainted 
him  with  it,  •she  a^  the  same  time  presented  him  with  a 
purse  of  60/.  by  the  suggestion  of  her  minister  Harley,  tb 
enable  him  to  go  throu^  ffitfa  it.  This  was  a  most  arduous 
undertaking,  and  be  spared  no  pains  to  complete  it.  In 
the  mean  time  he  employed  such  hours  as  were  necessary 
for  refreshment,  in  other  works  of  principal  esteem.  In 
1705  he  gave  a  beautiful  edition  of  bishop  Bull's  works, 
in  folio,  with  notes ;  for  which  be  received  the  author's 
particular  thanks ;  and  he  had  also  a  hand  in  preparing  for 
the  press  agobdeacoft  Gregory's  edition  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  Greek,  which  was  printed  the  same  year  at  Ox- 
ford, revising  the  scholia,  which  Gregory,  then  dead,  had 
collected  from  various  authors,  and  making  the  proper 
references. 

From  bis  first  arrival  he  had  resided  a  great  part  of  hi^ 
time  in  that  university,  with  which  he  was  exceedingly  de- 
lighted. Besides  the  Bodleian  library  there,  he  met  with 
several  persons  of  the  first  class  of  learning  in  theologi- 
cal and  sacred  criticism,  among  whom  h^  found  that  free- 
dom of  conversation  and  communication  of  studies  which 
is  inseparable  from  true  scholars;  but  still  the  Atexaodrian 
MS.  was  the  chief  object  of  bis  labour.  He  examined  it 
ivitb  bis  usual  diligence,  and  comparing  it  with  a  copy 
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from  that  of  the  Vatican  at  Rome,  he  found  it  in  so  many 
places  preferable  to  the  other,  that  he  resolved  to  print  it 
as  soon  as  possible.  With  this  view,  in  1704,  he  drew  up 
a  particular  account  of  the  preferences  of  this  to  the  Vati- 
can MS.  especially  in  respect  to  the  book  of  '*  Judges,'* 
and  published  it,  together  with  three  specimens,  contain- 
ing so  many  different  methods  of  bis  intended  edition, 
wishing  to  be  determined  in  his  choice  by  the  learned. 
This  came  out  in  1705,  with  proposals  for  printing  it  by 
subscription,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Mill,  principal  of 
JEdmund-hall,  Oxford;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
which  lay  in  the  power  of  that  learned  body  to  promote  the 
work,  he  was  honoured  with  the  degree  of  IX  D.  early  the 
following  year,  upon  which  occasion  Dr.  Smalridge,  who 
then  oiBciated  as  regius  professor,  delivered  two  Latin 
speeches,  containing  the  highest  compliments  to  his  merit. 
The  success  was  abundantly  answerable  to  his  fondest 
wishes :  besides  the  queen's  bounty,  he  received  another 
present  from  his  own  sovereign  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and 
subscription*^  from  the  principal  nobility,  clergy,  and  gen- 
try, crowded  daily  upon  him  from  all  parts. 

In  the  midst  of  these  encouragements,  the  first  volume 
of  this  important  work  came  out  in  1707,  at  Oxford,  in 
folio  and  8vo.  This  volume  contained  the  Octateuch,  and 
bis  design  was  to  print  the  rest,  according  to  the  tenor  of 
the  MS.  but,  for  want  of  sojjie  materials  to  complete  the 
historical  and  prophetical  books,  he  chose  rather  to  change 
that  order,  and  to  expedite  the  work  as  much  as  possible. 
The  chief  materials  for  which  he  waited  not  yet  coming  to 
hand,  he  was  sensible  that  the  world  might  expect  to  see 
the  reasons  of  the  delay,  and  therefore  published  a  disser- 
tation the  following  year,  giving  a  particular  account  of  it, 
under  the  title  of  '<  Dissertatio  de  variis  vitiis  LXX  Inter- 
pretum  ante  B.  Origenis  tevum  illatis,  &  remediis  ab  ipso 
Hexaplari  ejusdem  versionis  additione  adhibitis,  deque  hu- 
jus  editionis  reliquiis  tam  manuscriptis  tam  pnclo  excusis." 
The  helps  he  wanted,  as  above  intimated,  were  a  Syriac 
MS.  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  with 
Origen's  marks  upon  them ;  besides  two  MSS.  one  belong- 
ing to  cardinal  Chigi,  and  the  other  to  the  college  of  Lewis 
le  Grand.  He  received  all  afterwards,  and  made  collations 
from  them,  as  ^Iso  for  a  volume  of  annotations  upon  the 
whole  work,  as  well  as  for  the  prolegomena;  all  which 
requiring  some  time  to  digest  into  a  proper  method,  tb^ 
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second  volome  did  not  come  out  till  1719,  when  the  fourth 
also  appeared,  and  was  followed  by  the  third  the  ensuing  yean 
.  In  the  mean  time,  he  fell  into  a  dispute  with  Whistdn, 
who  had  not  only  in  private  discourses,  in  order  to  support 
bis  own  cause  by  the  strength  of  our  author's  character, 
but  also  in  public  writings,  plainly  intimated,  '<  that  th^ 
doctor  was  nearly  of  his  mind  about  the  Constitution  of 
the  Apostles,  written  by  St.  Clement,  and  that  he  owned 
in  general  the  genuine  truth  and  apostolical  antiquity  of 
that  collection.*'  This  calumny  was  neglected  by  our  au« 
thor  for  some  time,  till  he  understood  that  the  story  gained 
credit,  and  was  actually  believed  by  several  persons  who 
wqre  acquainted  with  him.  For  that  reason  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  inform  the  public,  that  his  opinion  of  the 
Apostolical  Constitutions  was  quite  diflferent,  if  not  oppo- 
site, to  Mr.  Wbiston's  sentiments  about  them ;  this  he  did 
in  '^  An  Essay  upon  two  Arabic  Manuscripts  in  the  B9d* 
leian  Library,  and  that  ancient  book  called  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Apostles,  which  is  said  to  be  extant  in  them,  wherein 
Mr.  Whiston's  mistakes  abput  both  are  plainly  proved." 

This  piece  was  printed  at  Oxford,  1711,  Svo.  Ibp  the 
dedication,  be  obseiTes,  that  it  was  the  first  piece  which 
be  published  in  the  English  tongue,  for  the  service  of  ih9 
church.  He  was  assisted  in  it  by  Gagnier,  who,  about  ten 
years  before,  had  come  over  to  the  church  bf  England  from 
tliat  of  France,  and  then  taught  Hebrew  at  Oxford ;  and^ 
being  well  skilled  in  most  of  the  Oriental  languages,  bad 
been  appointed  the  year  before,  by  Sharp,  archbishop  of 
York,  to  assist  Grabe  in  perusing  these  MSS.  having  en- 
gaged the  doctor  to  write  this  treatise  against  Whiston's 
liotion.  But  as  the  result  of  the  inquiry  was,  that  th0 
Arabic  *^  Didascalia"  were  nothing  else  but  a  translation  of 
the  first  six  entire  books  of  the  ^^  Clementine  Constitu- 
tions,'' with  only  the  addition  of  five  or  six  chapters  not  in 
(he  Greek,  Whiston  immediately  sent  out  ^'  Remarks  upoi| 
Grabe's  Essay,"  &c.  1711;  in  which,  with  his  usual  perti- 
nacity he  claims  this  MS.  for  a  principal  support  of  his 
own  opinions,  and  declares,  the,  doctor  could  not  have 
served  him  better  than  hehad^done.  in  this  essay^  Nor  has 
almost,  says  he,  any.  discovery,  I  think,  happened  so  for- 
tunate to  me,  and  to  that  sacred  cause  1  am  engaged  in 
from  the  beginning,  as  this  essay  of  his  before  us.  How-t 
ever  this  may  be,  Grabe's  es^ay  was  his  last  publication, 
being  prevented  io  the  design  be  bad  of  publisiung  m^y 
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others  by  his  death,  which  happened  Nov.  12,  1712,  in 
the  vigour  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster^ 
abbey,  where  a  marble  monument,  with  his  effigy  at  full 
length,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  a  suitable  inscription  un« 
derneath,  was  erected  at  the  expence  of  the  lord-treasurer 
Harley.  He  was  attended  in  his  last  illness  by  Dr.  SmaU 
ridge,  who  gave  ample  testimony  of  his  sincere  piety,  and 
fully  refuted  the  aspersions  cast  on  his  moral  character  by 
Casimir  Oudiii.  .  He  desired  upori  his  death -bed  that  his 
dying  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of  England 
might  be  made  public.  He  thought  it  a  sound  and  pure 
part  of  the  catholic  church,  notwithstanding  some  defects 
which  he  thought  he  perceived  in  the  reformation.  He 
expressed  also  his  most  hearty  wishes  for  the  union  of  all 
Christians,  according  to  the  primitive  and  perfect  model. 
He  was,  however,  a  little  scrupulous  about  communicate 
ing  publicly  in  the  English  church,  at  least  unless  he  could 
place  an  entire  confidence  in  the  priest  that  was  to  offici- 
ate, or  except  in  case  of  necessity.  Yet,  with  all  these 
scruples,  which  in  our  days  will  not  be  clearly  understood^ 
he  always  professed  more  esteem  for  the  church  of  Eng- 
lagd  than  for  any  other  part  of  the  catholic  church.  He 
had  so  great  a  zeal  for  promoting  the  ancient  government 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  among  all  those  who  had  se* 
parated  themselves  from  the  corruption  and  superstitions 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  that  he  formed  a  plan,  and  made 
some  advances  in  it,  for  restoring  the  episcopal  order  and 
office  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  his  sove^ 
reign  ;  and  he  proposed,  moreover,  to  introduce  a  liturgy 
much  after  the  model  of  the  English  service,  into  thas 
king^s  dominions.  He  recommended  likewise  the  use  of 
the  English  liturgy  itself,  by  means  of  some  of  his  friends, 
to  a  certain  neighbouring  court  By  these  methods,  hia 
intention  was  to  unite  the  two  main  bodies  of  Protestants 
in  a  more  perfect  and  apostolical  reformation  than  that  upon 
which  either  of  them  then  stood,  and  thereby  fortify  the 
common  cause  of  their  protestation  against  the  errors  of 
popery,  against  which  he  left  several  MSS.  finished  and 
unfinished,  in  Latin,  of  which  the  tithes  in  English  are  to 
be  found  in  Dr.  Hickes's  account  of  bis  MSS.  Amon^ 
these  also  were  several  letters,  whioh  he  wrote  with  succes» 
to  several  persons,  to  prevent  their  apostacy  to  the  churcb 
of  Rome,  when  they  were  ready  to  be  reconciled  to  it ; 
and  in  hi|^  lettem  be  challenged  the  priests  to  me^t  Mm  ia 
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conferences  before  the  persons  whom  they  had  led  astray  ; 
but  they  knowing,  says  Dr.  Hickes,  the  Hercules  with  whoni 
they  must  have  conflicted,  wisely  declined  the  challenge. 

He  left  a  great  number  of  MSS.  behind  him,  which  he 
bequeathed  to  Dr.  Hickes  for  his  life,  and  after  his  decease 
to  Dr.  George  Smalridge.     The  former  of  these  divines 
carefully  performed  his  request  of  making  it  known,  that 
he  had  died  in  the  faith  and  communion  of  the  church  of 
England,  in  an  account  of  his  life,  prefixed  to  a  tract  of 
pur  author's,  which  he  published  with  the  following  title  : 
^^  Some  Instances  of  the  Defects  and  Omissions  in  Mn 
Whiston's  Collections  of  Testimonies,  from  the  Scriptures 
and  the  Fathers,  against  the  true  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost^ 
and  of  misapplying  and  misinterpreting  divers  of  them,  by 
Dr.  Grabe.     To  which  is  premised,  a  discourse,  wherein 
some  account  is  given  of  the  learned  doctor,  and  his  MSS. 
and  of  this  short  treatise  found  among  his  English  MSS.  by    . 
George  Hickes,  D.  D."  1712,  8vo.     There  came  out  after- 
wards two  more  of  our  author's  posthumous  pieces :   1 .  *'  Li- 
turgia  Greeca  Johannis  Emesti   Grabii."      This  liturgy, 
drawn  up  by  our  author  for  his  own  private  use,  was  pub- 
lished by  Christopher  Matthew  PfafF,  at  the  end  of  <<  Ir^- 
itsei  Fragmenta  Anecdota,"  printed  at  the  Hague,  1715, 
8vo.     2.  **  De  Forma  Consecrationis  Eucharistias,  hoc  est, 
Defetisio  Ecclesiae  Graecae,'*  &c.  i.  e.  "  A  Discourse  con- 
cerning the  Form  of  Consecration  of  the  Eucharist,  or  a 
defence  of  the  Greek  church  against  that  of  Rome,  in  the 
article  of  consecrating  the  Eucharistical  Elements ;  written 
in  Latin,  by  John  Ernest  Grabe,  and  now  first  published 
with  an  English  version.*'     To  which  is  added,  from  the 
sam«  author's  MSS.  some  notes  concerning  the  oblation  of 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  with  the  form  and  effect  of 
the  eucharistical  consecration,  and  two  fragments  of  a  pre- 
face designed  for  a  new  edition  of  the  first  liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward VL  with  a  preface  of  the.  editor,  shewing  what  is  the 
opinion  of  the  church  of  England  concerning  the  use  of  the 
fathers,  and  of  its  principal  members,  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter defended  by  Dr.  Grabe  in  this  treatise,  1721,  8vo. 

Tbirlby  and  Le  Clerc  aVe  the  only  writers  of  reputation     y  y^ 
who  hav^e  endeavoured  to  undervalue  Grabe's  abilities,'^        <jtux  a. 
which  have 'received  due  tribute- from  his  other  learned   *^'^     >u^< 
contemporaries.     It  is,  however,  with  regret  we  find  by  a 
letter  lately  published  from  the  Harleian  MSS.  that  the. 
year  before  bis  deatbj  be  was  sinking  under  the  compli^t 
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cated  loAd  of  penury  and  Hl-health.  We  can  only  hope 
that  the  lord  treasurer,  Harley,  to  whom  the  letter  was  ad- 
dressed,  administered  such  relief  as  was  in  his  power ;  and 
this  is  the  more  probable  from  his  having  honoured  bis  re- 
mains by  a  monument  in  Westminster-abbey.  It  remains 
yet  to  be  noticed  that  his  *^  Qoilatio  codicis  Cottoniani 
Geneseos  cum  editione  Romana,^^  which  lay  long  unnoticed 
in  the  Bodleian  library,  had  ample  justice  done  to  it  in 
1778,  by  the  attention  and  accuracy  of  Dr.  Henry  Owen; 
and  that  the  whole  of  the  Alexandrian  MS.  has  since  been 
very  accurately  published  in  fac-simile  by  the  late  rev.  Dr. 
Woide  of  the  British  Museum.^ 

GRACIAN  (Baltasar),  a  celebrated  Spanish  Jesuit, 
was  bom  at  Catalaiud,  formerly  Bilbilis.  He  taught  the 
belles-lettres,  philosophy,  and .  theology,  in  his  society^ 
preached  during  some  years,  and  was  rector  of  the  college 
at  Tarragona,  where  he  died  December  6,  1658,  leaving  a 
considerable  number  of  works  in  Spanish,  published  at 
Madrid  in  1664,  but  which  are  not  much  suited  to  the  pre- 
sent taste,  2  vols<  4to.  The  chief  of  those  that  have  been 
translated  into  French  are,  "  Le  Heros,"  by  P.  de  Courbe- 
ville,  a  Jesuit,  Rotterdam,  1729,  12mo;  '^  Reflexions 
politiques  sur  les  plus  grands  princes,  et  particulierement 
sur  Ferdinand  le  Catholique,*'  by  M.  de  Silhouette,  Am- 
sterdam, 1731,  12mo,  translated  also  by  P.  de  Courbeville, 
under  the  title  of  '^  Le  Politique  Dom..  Ferdinand  le  Ca- 
tholique,"  Paris,  1732,  l2mo,  with  notes.  "  L' Homme 
Universel,"  by  P.  de  Courbeville,  12mo.  "  L' Homme 
detromp^,  ou  le  Criticon,"  by  Maunoy,  3  vols.  12mo* 
^*  L'Homme  de  Cour,''  by  Amelot  de  la  Houssaye,  with 
notes,  ]2mo.  P.  de  Courbeville  has  likewise  translated  it, 
with  the  title  of  ^'  Maximes  de  Balthasar  Gracian,  avec 
des  Reponsesaux  Critiques  de  L* Homme  Universel,"  Paris, 
1730,  12mo.  His  ^^  Manual  on  the  Art  of  Prudence,*'  was 
published  in  English,  in  1694,  8vo.* 

GR£ME  (John),  a  young  man  of  Scotland  whose  ge*r 
nius  and  learning  have  been  most  injudiciously  heightened j 
was  born  at  Carnwarth,  in  Lanarkshire,  in  1748.  He  was 
the  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  a  poor  farmer,  and  having 
discovered  an  uncommon  proficiency  in  the  learning  taught 
at  the  school  of  the  village,  it  was  resolved  to  educate  biyan 
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for  the  church.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  b^  was  placed  at 
the  school  of  Lanark,  where  bis  progress  in  grammatical 
learning  is  said  to  have  been  rapid,  and,  considering  his 
early  disadvantages,  incredible.  In  1766  be  was  removed 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  where,  we  are  likewise  tolci 
that  in  classical  learning  he  surpassed  the  most  industrious 
and  accomplished  students  of  his  standing,  and  spoke  and 
composed  in  Latin  with  a  fluency  and  elegance  that  bad 
few  examples.  And,  of  mathematics,  natural  philosophy, 
and  ipetaphysics,  his  knowledge  was  considerable.  To  this 
was  owing  a  certain  proneness  to  disputation  and  metaphy- 
sical refinement,  for  wiiich  be  was  remarkable,  and  which 
he  often  indulged  to  a  degree  that  subjected  him  to  the 
imputation  of  imprudence,  and  of  free-thinking.  His  turn 
for  elegant  composition  first  appeared  in  the  solution  of  ^, 
philosophic  question,  proposed  as  a  college-exercise,  which 
he  chose  to  exemplify  in  the  form  of  a  tale,  conceived  and 
executed  with  all  the  fire  and  invention  of  eastern  imagi- 
nation. This  happened  in  1769 ;  and  bis  first  attempts  ii| 
poetry  are  of  no  earlier  date. 

About  this  time  be  was  presented  to  an  exhibition  (or 
bursary,  as  it  is  called)  in  the  university  of  St.  Andrew, 
which  he  accepted,  but  found  reason  soon  after  to  decline, 
upon  discovering  that  it  subjected  him  to  repeat  a  course 
of  languages  and  philosophy,  which  the  extent  of  his  ac- 
quisitions, and  the  ardour  of  his  ambition,  taught  him  t^ 
hold  in  no  great  estimation.  In  1770,  therefore,  he  re- 
sumed his  studies  at  Edinburgh,  and,  having  finished  the 
usual  preparatory  course,  was  admitted  into  the  theologi^ 
x^al  class  :  but  the  state  of  his  health,  which  soon  after  be- 
gan to  decline,  did  not  allow  him  to  deliver  any  of  the  ex- 
ercises usually  prescribed  to  students  in  that  society.  In 
autumn  1771,  his  ill-health,  that  had  been  increa^ng 
almost  unperceived,  terminated  in  a  deep  consumption ; 
the  complicated  distress  of  which,  aggravated  by  the  indi« 
gence  of  his  situation,  he  bore  with  an  heroic  composure 
and  magnanimity,  and  continued  at  intervals  to  compose 
verses,  and  to  correspond  with  bis  friends,  until  >after  a 
tedious  struggle  of  ten  months,  be  expired  July  26,  1772, 
in  the  24th  year  of  bis  age.  His  poems,  consisting  of  ele- 
gies and  miscellaneous  pieces,  were  collected,  and  printed 
at  Edinburgh,  1773,  8vo.  There  are  few  of  them  entitled 
to  superior  praise,  and  certainly  none  that  can  justify  the 
length  to  which  the  detail  of  hia  life  and  opiaions  has  been 
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iextended.  Unfortunately  alsd,  these  poems  were  reprinted 
in  a  late  collection,  and  among  them  a  specimen  of  bis 
Latin  poetry,  called  a  Sapphic  ode,  and  styled  "  a  correct 
and  manly  performance  for  a  boy  of  fifteen.**  But  so  far 
from  being  correct,  it  is  not  even  a  decent  attempt,  and  the 
lines  are  formed  with  such  total  ignorance  of  the  Sapphic 
measure,  that  it  has  justly  been  said,  *'  a  boy  producing 
such  at  one  of  our  public  schools  could  only  be  considered 
as  intending  to  insult  the  master/*  It  seems  difficult,  there-* 
fore,  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  illiteracy  of  those  **  most 
industrious  and  accomplished  students  of  his  standing,^ 
whom  he  surpassed  in  **  classical  learning.**' 

GRiEVIUS,  or  GREViuS  (John  George),  a  cele- 
brated Latin  critic,  was  born  January  29,  1632,  at  Naum- 
bourg,  in  Saxony ;  and,  having  laid  a  good  foundation  of 
classical  learning  in  his  own  country,  was  sent  to  finish  his 
education  at  Lelpsic,  under  the  professors  Rivinus  and 
Strauchius.  This  last  was  his  relation  by  the  mother*s  side, 
and  sat  opponent  in  the  professor*s  chair,  when  our  author 
performed  his  exercise  for  his  .degree ;  on  which  occasion 
he  maintained  a  thesis,  **  De  Moribus  Germanorum.**  -  As 
his  father  designed  to  breed  him  to  the  law,  he  applied 
himself  a  while  to  that  study,  but  not  without  devoting 
much  of  his  time  to  polite  literature,  to  which  he  was  early 
attached,  and  which  be  afterwards  made  the  sole  object  of 
his  application.  With  this  view  he  removed  to  Deventer 
in  Holland,  attended  the  lectures  of  John  Francis  Grono- 
viiis,  whose  frequent  conversations  and  advice  entirely 
fixed  him  in  his  resolution.  He  was  indeed  so  much  pleased 
with  this  professor,  that  he  spent  two  years  in  these  studies 
under  his  direction,  and  freq^uently  used  to  ascribe  all  his 
knowledge  to  his  instructions.  Being  desirous  in  the  mean 
time  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  his  acquaintance 
with  the  ablest  men  of  his  time,  he  went  from  Deventer, 
first  to  Leyden  to  hear  Daniel  Heinsius,  and  next  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  where,  attending  the  lectures  of  Ale?tander  Morus 
and  David  Blondel,  this  last  persuaded  him  to  renounce 
,the  Lutheran  religion,  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and  to 
embrace  Calvinism. 

His  reputation  for  literary  talents  and  acquirements  was 
so  high  before  he  had  reached  his  twenty-fourth  year,  that 
lie  was  judged  qualified  for  the  chair;  and,  upon  the  deati^ 
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of  Scbultingy  actually  nominated  to  the  professorship  of 
Duisburg  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh :  who  at  the 
same  time  yielded  to  his  desire  of  visiting  Antwerp^  Brus«> 
sels,  Lorrain,  and  the  neighbouring  countries ;  in  order  to 
complete  the  plan  he  had  laid  down  for  finishing  his  studies 
before  he  entered  upon  the  esercise  of  his  office.  Young 
as  he  was,  be  appeared  every  way  qualified  for  this  office, 
but  held  it  no  longer  than  two  y^ars  ;  when  he  closed  with 
an  offer  of  the  professorship  of  Deventer,  which,  though  of 
less  value  than  Duisburg,  was  more  acceptable  to  him  on 
many  accounts.  He  had  a  singular  affection  for  the  place 
where  first  he  indulged  his  inclination  for  these  studies, 
aqd  he  had  the  pleasure  of  succeedigg  his  much-beloved 
Gronovius,  and  that  too  by  a  particular  recommendation, 
on  his  removal  to  Leyden.  It  must  be  remembered  also, 
that  he  was  a  prpselyte  to  Calvinism,  which  was  the  esta* 
blished  religion  at  Deventer,  and  scarcely  tolerated  at 
Duisburg ;  and  in  Holland  also  it  might  occur  to  him  that 
there  w^s  a  fairer  prospect  of  preferment,  and  in  this  he 
was  not  disappointed,  as  in  1661,  the  States  of  Utrecht 
made  him  professor  of  eloquence  in  that  university,  in  the 
room  of  Paulus  iEmilius. 

Here  he  fixed  his  ambition,  and  resolved  to  move  no  more, 
and  rejected  solicitations  both  from  Amsterdam  and  Ley* 
den.  The  elector  Palatine  likewise  attempted  in  vain  to 
draw  him  to  Heidelberg,  and  the  republic  of  Venice  to 
Padua,  but  he  h^d  become  in  some  degree  naturalized  to 
Holland :  and  the  States  of  Utrecht,  being  determined  not 
to  part  with  him,  added  to  that  of  eloquence  the  profes- 
sorship of  politics  and  history  in  1673.  In  these  stations 
he  had  the  honour  to  be  sought  after  by  persons  of  different 
countries ;  several  coming  from  Germany  for  the  benefit  of 
bis  instructions,  many  from  England.  He  bad  filled  all 
these  posts,  with  a  reputation  nothing  inferior  to  any  of 
bis  time,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  when  be  was  suddenly 
carried  off  by  an  apoplexy,  Jan.  11,  1703,  in  bis  71st  year. 

He  bad  eighteen  children  hy  his  wife,  whom  he  married 
in  1656,  but  was  survived  only  by  four  daughters.  One 
of  bis  sons,  a  youth  of  great  hopes,  died  1692,  in  his  23d 
year,  while  he  was  preparing  a  new  edition  of  Callima- 
chus,  which  was  finished  afterwards  by  bis  father,  ^i^d 
printed  in  1697. 

Gnevius  did  great  service  to  the  republic  of  letters,  not 
so  much  by  original  productions  of  his  own,  as  by  propur«  - 
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ing  nmny  editions  of  authors,  which  he  enriched  with  note^ 
and  excellent  prefaces,  as  Hesiod,  Callimachus,  Suetonius, 
Cicero,  Florus,  Catullus,  Tibulius,  Propertius,  Justin,  Csc« 
Har,  Lucian.  He  published  also,  of  the  moderns,  Casau- 
bon*s  "  Letters,"  several  pieces  of  Meursius,  Huet's  "  Poe- 
xnata,*'  Junius  "  De  pictura  veterum,"  Kremita  "  De  Vita 
aulica  &  civili,^'  and  others  of  less  note.  But  his  chef 
d'ceuvre  is  his  *^  Thesaurus  Antiquitatum  llomaiiaruro,"  in 
12  vols,  folio;  to  which  he  added  afterwards  "  Thesaurus 
Antiq.  &  Histor.  Itaiiae,"  which  were  printed  after  his  death, 
1704,  in  3  vols,  folio.  There  also  came  out  in  1707,  "  J. 
G.  Grafvii  Pra^lectiones  &  CXX  Epistola;  collect se  ab  Alb, 
Fabricio;^'  to  which  was  added  *^  Burmanni  Oratio  dicta 
in  GraBvii  funere,"  to  which  we  are  obliged  for  the  parti- 
culars of  this  memoir.  In  1717  was  printed  "  J.  G.  Grse- 
vii  Orationes  quas  Ultrajecti  habuit,"  8vo.  A  great  num- 
ber of  his  letters  were  pubhshed  by  Burman  in  his  "  Syl- 
loge  Epislolarum,"  in  5  vols.  4to.  And  the  late  Dr.  Mead, 
who  had  been  one  of  his  pupils,  was  possessed  of  a  collec- 
tion of  original  letters  in  MS.  written  to  Grsrvius  by  the 
most  eminent  persons  in  learning,  as  Basnage,  Bayle,  Bur- 
roan,  Le  Clerc,  Faber,  Fabricius,  Gronovius,  Kuster,  Lim- 
borch,  PuffendorflP,  Salmasius,  Spanheim,  Spitrosa,  I'ollius, 
Benfley,  Dodwell,  Locke,  Potter,  Abb6  Bossuet,  Bignon, 
Harduin,  Huet,  Menage,  Spon,  Vaillanr,  &c.  from  1670  to 
the  year  of  his  death.' 

GRAFIGNY  (Frances  d'Isembourg  d'Happoncourt, 
Dame  de),  a  French  lady  of  literary  reputation,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  military  officer,  and  born  about  the  year  1694. 
She  was  married,  or  rather  sacrificed  to  Francis  Hugot  de' 
Grafigny,  chambeilain  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  a  man  of 
violent  passions,  from  which  she  was  often  in  danger  of  her 
life ;  but  after  some  years  of  patient  suffering,  she  was  at^ 
length  relieved  by  a  legal  separation,  and  her  husband 
finished  his  days  in  confinement,  which  his  improper 
conduct  rendered  necessslry.  Madame  de  Grafigny  novv 
came  to  Paris^  where  her  merit  was  soon  acknowledged, 
although  her  first  performance,  a  Spanish  novel,  did  not 
pass  without  some  unpleasant  criticisms,  to  which,  saA's 
our  authority,  she  gave  the  best  of  all  possible  ansv^ers,  by 

1  Bannanni  Oratio  ubi  sopra.-^Niceron,  vols.  If.  and  X.— Gen.  Diet.— Bui - 
manni  Trajectum  Eniditum. — Saxii  Onomaisticon.-^Dr.  Mead's  collection  of 
Ititten,  mentioned  abdvfe,  were  sold  at  his  sale  ibr  twenty-one  iruineas,  btit  we 
have  not  learned  who  was  the  purchaser.  Tkej  amounted  to  three  thousand 
two  hundred  letters,  all  originals. 
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writing  a  belter,  which  was  her  "  Lettrcs  d'une  Peruvienne,** 
2  vols.  l2mo.  This  bad  great  success,  being  written  with 
spirit,  and  abounding  in  those  delicate  sentiments  which 
are  so  much  admired  in  the  French  school^  yet  an  ait 
of  metaphysical  speculation  has  been  justly  objected,  as 
throwing  a  chill  on  her  descriptions  of  love.  She  also 
^rote  some  dramatic  pieces,  of  which  the  comedies  of 
"  Cenie"  &  **  La  Fille  d'Aristide*'  were  most  applauded. 
Having  resided  for  some  time  at  the  court  of  Lorraine,  she 
became  known  to  the  emperor,  who  had  read  her  *'  Pe- 
ruvian Letters"  with  much  pleasure,  and  engaged  her  to 
write  some  dramatic  pieces  proper  to  be  performed  before 
the  empress  and  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal  family 
at  court.  This  she  complied  with,  and  sent  five  or  six 
such  pieces  to  Vienna,  and  in  return  received  a  pension  of 
1500  livres,  but  with  the  express  condition  that  she  was 
not  to  print  these  dramas,  nor  give  copies  to  any  other 
theatre.  .  She  long  retained  the  esteem  and  patronage  of 
the  court  of  Vienna,  and  was  chosen  an  associate  of  the 
academy  at  Florence.  She  died,  much  esteemed  by  all 
classes,  at  Paris  in  1758.  A  complete  edition  of  her  works 
was  published  at  Paris  in  1788,  4  vols.  12mo;  and  her 
**  Letters  of  a  Peruvian  Princess,"  were  published  in 
En.^Hsh,  by  F.  Ashworth,  1782,  2  vols.  8vo.* 

GRAJ^TON  (Richard),  an  English  printer  aud  historism, 
was  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  appears  to  have  been 
brought  up  a  merchant,  and  his  works,  as  an  author,  evince 
him  to  have  had  a  tolerable  education.  He  tells  us  him-^ 
self  that  he  wrote  the  greatest  part  of  HalPs  chronicle 
(who  died  in  1547),  and  next  year  printed  that  work,  en- 
titled **  The  union  of  the  two  noble  and  illustre  famelies 
of  Lancastre  and  Yorke,"  &c.  continued  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  firom  Hall's  MSS.  according  to  Ant. 
Wood.  It  had  been  printed  by  Berthelet  in  1542,  but 
brought  down  only  to  1532.  In  1562  Grafton's  "Abridg- 
ment of  the  Chronicllfs  of  England,"  was  printed  by  R. 
Tottyl,  and  reprinted  the  two  succeeding  years,  and  in 
1572.  And  as  Stowe  had  published  his  "  Sflmmarie  of  the 
Englyshe  Chronicles'*  in  1565,  Grafton  sent  out,  as  a 
rival,  an  abridgement  of  his  abridgement,  which  he  entitled 
"  A  Manuell  of  the  Chronicles  of  England ;"  and  Stowe, 
not  to  be  behind  with  him,  published  in  the  same  year  bis 
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*'  Sumtnarie  of  Chronicles  abridged/'  This  rivalship  ^ai 
accompained  hy  har^jh  reflections  on  each  other  in  their  re-* 
spective  prefaces.  In  1569  Grafton  published  bis  *^  Chro« 
nicle  at  large^  and  meere  History  of  the  affaires  of  Entr-* 
land/'  &c.  some  part  of  which  seems  to  hare  been  unjustly 
censured  by  Buchanan.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  soon 
after  the  death  of  lord  Cromwell,  Grafton  was  imprisoned 
six  weeks  in  the  Fleet,  for  printing  Mattbews's  Bible,  and  * 
what  was  called  <^The  Great  Bible'*  without  noies^  and, 
before  his  release,  was  bound  in  a  penalty  of  100/.  that  he 
should  neither  sell  nor  print,  or  cause  to  be  printed,  any 
more  bibles,  until  the  king  and  the  clergy  should  agree 
upon  a  translation.  As  Whitchurch  was  concerned  with 
him  in  printing  those  Bibles,  he  very  probably  shared  the 
same  fate.  Grafton  was  also  called  before  the  council,  on 
a  charge  of  printing  a  ballad  in  favour  of  lord  Cromwell ; 
and  his  quondam  friend  bishop  Bonner  being  present,  ag-* 
gravated  the  cause,  by  reciting  a  little  chat  between  them, 
in  which  Grafton  had  intimated  his  '^  being  sorry  to  bear 
of  Cromwell's  apprehension  ;"  but  the  lord  chancellor  Aud- 
ley,  disgusted  probably  at  this  meanness  of  spirit  in  Bon« 
ner,  turned  the  discourse,  and  the  matter  seems  to  have 
ended.  In  a  few  years  after,  Grafton  was  appointed  prin- 
ter to  prince  Edward,  and  he  with  his  associate  Whitchurch 
had  special  patents  for  printing  the  church-service  books, 
and  also  the  Primers  both  in  Latin  and  English. 

In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.  Grafton  was  favoured 
with  a^  special  patent  granted  to  him  for  the  sole  printing  of 
all  the  statute  books,  or  acts  of  parliament ;  and  in  Dec. 
1548^  he  and  Whitchurch  were  authorized  by  another 
patent,  to  take  up  and  provide,  for  one  year,  printers, 
compositors,  &c.  together  with  paper,  ink,  presses,  &c.  at 
reasonable  rates  and  prices.  Ames  seems  to  be  of  opinion 
that  he  was  also  a  member  of  parliament,  but  Herbert,  ap- 
parently on  good  grounds,  doubts  this.  It  does  not  appear 
with  certainty  in  what  circumstances  he  died.  Strype  sup-' 
poses  him  to  have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  and  there  is 
not  much  reason  to  think  that  he  died  in  affluent  circum- 
stances. No  particulars,  however,  have  been  handed  down 
to  us  of  bis  sickness,  death,  or  interment,  nor  do  we  find- 
any  account  of  him  after  1572,  when  by  an  accidental  fall 
be  broke  his  leg.  He  printed  some  of  the  earliest,  most 
correct,  and  splendid  of  the  English  Bibles,  and  many 
other  works  of  great  importance  in  the  infancy  of  the 
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reformatioik.  His  *'  Chronkle**  has  not  preserved  its  re<- 
putation,  and  has  been  usually  sold  at  a  price  very  inferior 
to  that  of  the  other  English  Chronicles ;  but  upon  that 
account,  however,  it  appears  to  have  obtained  a  wider  cir- 
culation. ^ 

GRAHAM.    SeeMACAULEY. 

GRAHAM  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker,  the  most 
ingenious  and  accurate  artist  in  his  time,  was  born  at  Hors/- 
gills,  in  the  parish  of  Kirklinton  in  Cumberland,  in  1675.. 
In  1638  he  came  up  to  London,  and  was  put  apprentice 
to  a  person  in  that  profession ;  but  after  being  some  time 
with  his  master,  he  was  received,  purely  on  account  of  his 
merit,  into  the  iamily  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Tompion,  who 
treated  him  with  a  kind  of  parental  affection  as  long  as  he 
lived.  That  Mr.  Graham  was^  without  competition,  the 
most  eminent  of  his  profession,  is  but  a  small  part  of  his^ 
character :  he  was  the  best  general  mechanic  of  his  time, 
and  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  practical  astronomy ;  so. 
that  he  not  only  gave  to  various  movements  for  measuring 
time  a  degree  of  perfection  which  had  never  before  beea 
attained,:  but  invented  several  astronomical  instruments,* 
by  which  considerable  advances  have  been  made  in  that 
science;  he  also  made  great  improvements  in  those  whicb 
had  before. been  in  use;  and,  by  a  wonderful  manual  dex« 
terity,  constructed  them  with  greater  precision  and  accu* 
racv  than  aay  other  person  in  the  world. 

A  great  mural  arch  in  the  observatory  at  Greenwich  was 
made  for  Dr.  Halley,  under  Mr.  Graham*s  immediate  inspec* 
lion,9nd  divided  by  bis  own  hand :  and  froni'this  incomparable 
original,,  the  bestt  foreign  instruments  of  the  kind  are  copies 
made  by  EngUsh  artists.  .  The  sector  by  which  Dr.  Brad- 
ley first  discovered  twqiiew  motions  in  the  fixed  stars,  was 
of  his  invention  and  fabric.  He  comprised  the  whole 
phtnetary  system  within  the  compass  of  a  small  cabinet; 
tt^m  which,  as  a  model,  all  the  modern  orreries  have  been 
constructed^  And  when  the  French  academicians  were 
sent  to  the. north,  to  make  observations  for  ascertaining^ 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr.  Graham  was  thought  the  fittest 
person  in  Europe  to  stipply  them  with  instruments;  by 
which  means  they  finished  their:  operations;  in  one.yiear ; 
while  those  who  went  to  the  sooth,  not  beiog'  sO)  well  fur- 
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nUAied)  Ivere  Tcry  muck  embarrassed  and  retarded  in  tbeir 
operations. 

.  Mr.  Graham  was  many  years  a  member  of  the  royal  society^ 
to  which  he  communicated  several  ingenious  and  important 
discoveries^  viz.  from  the  Slsttothe  42d  volume  of  tbe 
Philos.Transactions,  chiefly  On  astronomical  and  philosophi- 
cal subjects ;  particularly  a  kind  of  horary  alteration  of  the 
magnetic  needle ;  a  quicksilver  pendulum,  and  many  cu«* 
rious  particulars  relating  to  the  true  length  of  the  simple 
pendulum^  upon  which  he  continued  to  make  experiments 
till  almost  the  year  of  his  death,  wUcb  happened  Nov.  20, 
1751,  at  tus  house  in  Fleet*street»  He  was  interred  in 
Westminster  abbey  in  the  same  grave  with  his  predecessor 
TompioD. 

His  temper  was  not  iese  oomoMNiioative  than  his  genios 
was  pcnetmting ;  and  his  principal  view  was  the  ad^nce* 
meat  of  science,  and  the  bene&t  «f  mankind.  As  be  was 
perfectly  sincere,  he  was  above  suspicion  ;  as  he  was  abev^ 
envy,  he  was  candid ;  and  as  he  bad  a  retish  fertnie  plea-' 
sum^  he  was  generous*  He  fiisquendy  lent  money,  but 
could  never  be  pvevailed  upon  to  take  any  interest ;  and  for 
that  reason  be  never  placed  oait  any  money  upon  govera«« 
meat  securities.  He  bad  bank-notes,  which  were  thirty 
years  old,  in  bis  possession,  when  he  died ;  and  bis  wholef 
property,  except  bis  stock  in  trade,  was  fmmd  in  a  strong 
box,  which,  though  less  than  wevtd  have  been  heaped  by 
avarice^  was  ycft  more  than  would  have  Temained  to  pro- 
digality.' 

GRAIN  (John  Baptkt  le),  a  French  historian,  wasf 
born  in  166$,  and,  alterahbeml  education,  beoameooun^ 
seller  and  master  of  the  Toqaests  to  Mary  de  Medicis^  queen 
of  Franeev  •  He  freq«euted  die  court  in  bis  yeuib,  and  de« 
voted  himself  to  (be  service  of  Henry  IV.  by  whom  be  was 
much  esteemed  and  trusted.  Being  4i  man  of  probi^,  an4 
void  of  ambitioB,  he  did  not  employ  his  interest  wick 
HoMry  to  obtaih  dignities,  but  spent  the  greatest  part  <tf 
bis  life  in  literary  f«tirement.  Among  other  Mrorics  whiek 
be  coasposed,  are  ''The  History  of  Henry  IV.^'  and  ''The 
Histoigr  el  Lewis  XIII.  4o  the  death  of  the  Marshal  d*An-: 
ore,''  in  1^17 ;  both  which  were  puUished  in  foHo,  under 
the  title  ef  '<  Decades.''  The  former  be  presented'  «<s 
X.ewis  XIIL  who  read  it  over,  and  was  infinitely  charmed 
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with  the  fbrnkness  of  the  author:  but  the 'Jesuits,  who 
pever  were  friendly  tQ  liberality  of  sentiment  found  cAoaiu 
to  have  this  work  castrated  in  several  places.  They  served 
**  The  History  of  Le^is  XIII.*'  worse ;  for,  Le  Qrain  havi 
jng  in  that  performance  spoken  advantageously  of  the 
prince  of  Cond^,  his  protector,  they  had  the  cunning  aiid 
malice  to  suppress  those  passages,  and  to  ifvsert  oth$h^ 
where  they  made  him  speak  of  the  prince  iu  very  indeco^ 
rous  terms.  Cond£  was  a  dupe  t^o  this  piece  of  knaverjc^ 
|iU  Le  Qrain  had  time  to  vindicate  himself^  by  reatoring 
this  as  well  as  his  former  works  to  their  origiil^i :  purityi 
He  died  at  Paris  in  1643,  and  ordered  in  his  willy  that 
npoe  of  his  descendants  sliould  ever  trust  the  educjation  of 
their  children  to  the  Jesuits ;  which  clause,  it  is  said,  ha» 
keen  punctually  observed  by  his  family.  ^ 

GRAINDORGE  (And&ew),  an  ingenious  Frenchmatt^ 
was  a  native  of  Caen  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
4)iscoverer  of  the  art  of  making  figured  diaper.  He  did  not, 
however,  bring  it  to  perfection,  for  be  only  wove  squares 
f nd  flowers ;  but  his  sou  Richard  Graindorge,  Uviag  to 
the  age  of  eighty-two,  had  leisure  to  complete  what  his 
&ther  had  begun,  and  found  a  way  to  represent  all  sorts 
of  animals,  and  other  figures.  This  work  be  qalled  Hauie-^ 
Uce^  pej^baps  because  the  threads  were  twisted  in  the 
woof.  They  are  now  called  damasked  cloths,  from,  their 
resemblance  to  white  damask.  This  ingenious  w<ufl(man 
also  invented  the  method  of  wea^tung  table  napkins ;  and 
bis  son,  Michael,  established  several  manufactures  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  France,  wher^  these  datuasked  cloths  are 
become  very  common.  The  same  iamily  hf^  produced  se^ 
neral  other  persons  of  genius  aud  merit ;  among  these  is 
James  Graiadorge,  a  man  of  wit  aud  t^aste,  and  wel^l  skilled 
in  antiquities :  he  is  highly  spo^n  of  ^y  M.  Huet,  whot  1 
was  his  intimate  friend.  His  brother  Anprbw,  also, 
doctor  of  physic  of  the  faculty  at  MootpeUier,  was  a  learned 
philosopher,  who  followed  the  principles  of  Epicurus  and 
Gassendi.  He  died  Januarjr^  13,  1676,  aged  sixty.  He 
left,  '*  Traits  de  la  Nature  du  Feu,  de  la  Lumiere,  et  des 
Couleurs,"  4fto  j  "  Traits  de  rOrigine  des  Mf xxreuses,'' 
1660,  12mo,  and  other  works.  M-  Huet  dedicated  hi* 
book  ^  De  Interpretaiione"  to  ihis  geoileoiao.*  » 
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'  '  GRAINGER  (James)^  an  English  poet  and  physiciair, 
was  born  at  Dunse,  a  small  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Scotland,  about  1723.  His  father,  a  native  of  Cumber^ 
land,  and  once  a  man  of  considerable  property,  had  re- 
moved to  Dunse,  on  the  failure  of  some  speculations  in 
mining,  and  there  filled  a  post  in  the  excise.  His  son, 
^fter  receiving  such  education  as  his  native  place  afforded, 
went  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Law- 
der,  a  surgeon,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
various  branches  of  medical  science,  which  were  then 
b^uu  to  be  taught  by  the  justly  celebrated  founders  of  the 
school  of  medicine  in  that  city.  Having  qualified  himself 
for  such  situations  as  are  attainable  by  young  men  whose 
circumstances  do  not  permit  them  to  wait  the  slow  returns 
of  medical  practice  at  home,  he  first  served  as  surgeon  to 
lieut-general  Pulteney's  regiment  of  foot,  during  the  re« 
bellion  (of  1745)  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  went  in  the 
same  capacity  to  Germany,  where  that  regiment  composed- 
part  of  the  army  under  the  earl  of  Stair.  With  the  repu- 
tation and  interest  which  his  skill  and  learning  procured 
abroad,  he  came  over  to  England  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapeile,  sold  his  commission,  and  entered  upon  practice 
as  a  physician  in  London. 

In  1753  he  published  the  result  of  his  experience  in 
some  diseases  of  the  army,  in  a  volume  written  in  Latin, 
entitled  *^  Historia  Febris  Anomals  BatavsB  annorum  1746^ 
1747,  1748,*'  &c.  In  this  work  he  appears  to  advantage 
as  an  acute  observer  of  the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  as 
a  man  of  general  learning,  but  what  accession  he  bad 
been  able  to  make  to  the  stock  of  medical  knowledge  was 
unfortunately  anticipated  in  sir  John  Pringle's  recent  and 
very  valuable  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  army.  During 
his  residence  in  London,  his  literary  talents  introduced 
him  to  the  acquaintance  of  many  men  of  genius,  particu* 
larly  of  Shenstone,  Dr.  Percy  the  late  bishop  of  Dromore, 
Glover,  Dr.  Johnson,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  others, 
who  by  Mr.  BoswelPs  comprehensive  biography,  are  now 
known  to  have  composed  I^n  Johnson's  society,  and  it  is 
no  small  praise  that  every  member  of  it  regarded  Dr. 
Grainger  with  affection.  He  was  first  known  as  a  poet  by 
his  *'  Ode  on  Solitude,'*  which  has  been  universally  praised, 
and  never  beyof)4  its  merits;  but  professional  success  is 
addom  promoted  by  the  reputation  of  genius.  Grainger's 
practice  wa^  inifi^Gieiit  ip  ?oiploy  \nt  days  or  to  provide 
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.for  tbeaS)  and  he  is  8iii4.io  bailee  accepted  the  office  of  tutor 
to  a  youDg  gentleman  who  settled  an  annuity  upon  him ;  nor 
did  be  disdain  such  literary  enfployment  as  the  booksellers 
suggested.  Smollett,  in  the  course  of  a  controversy  whith 
will  be  noticed  hereafter,  accuses  him  of  working  for  bread 
in  the  lowest  employments  of  literature,  and  at  the  lowest 
prices.  This,  if  it  be  not  the  loose  assertion  of  a  calum* 
niator,  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  assistance  he  gave  in  pre-' 

Earing  the  second  volume  of  Maitlaud^s  **  History  of  Scot* 
md,*'  in  which  he  was  employed  by  Andrew  Millar,  who 
has  seldom  been  accused  of  bargaining  with  authors  for 
the  lowest  prices.  Maitland  had  left  materials  for  the  vo* 
Jume,  and  as  Grainger's  business  was  to  arrange  them,  and 
continue  the  work  as  nearly  as  possible  in  Maitland's  man- 
ner and  style,  much  fame  could  not  result  from  his  best 
endeavours. 

In  1758  he  published  a  translation  of  the  '^  Elegies  of 
Tibullus,'*  begun  during  the  hours  he  snatched  from  busi* 
ness  or  pleasure  when  in  the  army,  and  finished  in  Lon* 
xlon,  where  he  had  more  leisure,  and  the  aid  and  encou- 
ragement of  his  literary  friends*     This  work  involved  him 
in  the  unpleasant  contest  with  Smollett,  to  which  we  have 
just  referred.     Its  merits  were  canvassed  in  the  ^^  Critical 
Aeview'*  with  much  severity.    The  notes  are  styled  <<  a 
huge  farrago  of  learned  lumber,  jumbled  together  to  very 
little  puipose,  seemingly  calculated  to  dispUy  the  transi^ 
Jator's  reading,   rather  tha^    to  illustrate  the  sense  and 
beauty  of  the  original.**    The  Life  of  TibuUus,  which  the 
^translator  prefixed,  is  said  to  contain  '^  very  little  either  to 
inform,  interest,  or  amuse  the  reader/'     With  respect  io 
the  translation,  **  the  author  has  not  found  it  an  easy  task 
to  preserve  the  elegance  and  harmony  of  the  original.'* 
Instances  of  harshness  and  inelegance  are  quoted^  as  Miell 
as  of  the  use  of  words  which  are  not  English,  or  not  used 
by  good  writen^  as  noueUss^  redoubtable^  /^^  &c.     The 
author  is  likewise  accused  of  deviating  not  only  from  the 
meaning,  but  from  the  figures  of  the  original.     Of  these 
x>bjections  some  are  groundless,  and  some  are  just,  yet 
even  the  latter  are  by  no  means  cbaracteristid  of  the  whole 
work,  but  exceptigns  which  a  critic  of  more  candour  would 
have  had  a  right  to  state,  after  he  had  bestowed  the  praise 
due  to  its  general  merit     In  this  review,  howe^ver,  altbMKb 
unqualified  censure  was  all  the  critic  had  in  view,  no  pec« 
9onal  attack  is  made  on  the  author^  nor  are  there  any  alln* 
sions  to  his  situation  in  life. 
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This  appear^  hi  the  <<'  Critical  ttenevfT  t&t  December 
1758.     In  the  sobsequent  ninnber  fbr  January  1759,  the 
reviewer  takes  an  opportunity,  as  if  answering  a  corre* 
spondent,  to  retract  his  objection  against  the  word  noise-' 
his^  because  it  is  found  in  Sbakspeare,  but  observes  very 
fairly,  that  the  authority  of  Shakspeare  or  Milton  will  not 
justify  an  author  of  the  present  times  for  introducing  harsh 
or  antiquated  words.     He  acknowledges  himself  likewise 
to  blame  in  having  omitted  to  consult  the  errata  subjoined 
(prefixed)  to  Dr.  Grainger^s  perfornlance,  where  some  things 
are  corrected  which  the  reviewer  mentioned  as  inaccuracies 
m  the  body  of  the  work.    But  this  acknowledgment,  so  ap- 
parently candid,  is  immediately  followed  by  a  wretched  at- 
tempt at  wit,  in  these  words:  ^<  Whereas  one  of  the  Owls 
btelonging  to  the  proprietor  of  the  M(bri)tbly  R(evie)wy 
which  answers  to  the  name  of  Grainger,  hath  suddenly  broke 
from  his  mew,  v^here  he  used  to  hoot  in  darkness  and  peace^ 
and  now  screeches  openly  in  the  iace  of  day,  we  shall  take 
the  first  opportunity  to  chastise  this  troublesome  owl,  and 
^ive  him  back  to  his  original  obseuVit^."     The  alliisioti 
here  is  to  Dr.  Grainger's  ^*  Letter  to  Tobias  Smollett,  M.  D. 
occasioned  by  his  criticism  on  a  late  Translation  of  TibnU 
lus,*'  a  performance  some  parts  of  which  every  friend  to 
the  author  must  wish  had  nbt  been  published.    In  this 
letter,  however,.  Grainger,  after  quoting  a  passage  from 
the  plan  or  prospectus  of  the  **  Critical  Review,^'  in  which 
%he  authors  promise  to  revive  the  true  spirit  of  criticisnl( 
toact  without  prejudice,  Sic.  &c.  endeavours  td   prove, 
that  they  have  forfeited  their  word,  by  notoriously  depart- 
ing firom  the  spirit  of  just  and  candid  criticism^  and  by  in- 
troducing gross  partialities  and  malevblent  censures.     And 
these  assertions,  which  are  certainly  not  without  founda- 
tion, are  intermixed  with  reflections  en  Dr.  Smollett^ 
loose  novels,  and  insinuations  that  his  partialities  arise  from 
eadses  not  very  honourable  to  the  character  of  an  indepen- 
dent reviewer. 

Bnt  whate^r  truth  may  be  in  all  this,  the  lett^  was  an 
titiwise  and  hasty  production,  written  in  the  moment  of  the 
itrongest  irritation.  The  review  appeared  in  December^ 
kiifd  the  letter  in  January.  There  was  no  time  to  cod,  and 
perhaps  nb  opportunity  of  Consulting  his  friends,  who  could 
have  told  him  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  an  ex*' 
change  of  personalities  with  Smollett  The  litter  k'equirisd 
M  great  length  of  tiftte  or  consldieration  to  prepare  ati  ah- 
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gmevf  wbidi  «pp€»fid  acoordtngly  io  tte  review  far  tW^ 
bruary,  and  in  which  every  ia$inuation  or  acciiaation  it 
iotroduced  tiiat  could  teiid  lo  lessen  Dn  Grainger :  in  the 
eyes  of  |be  public,  >oih  as  a  writer  and  as  a  man.  Bu| 
the  objections  wl&ch  Grainger  took  are  by  uq  means  satis# 
fiustorily  answered,  and  the  review  is  sdlL  liable  to  tha 
suspicion  of  partiality.  No  reader  of  candour  or  of  tasce 
can  peruse  the  Translation,  without  allowing  that  the  aa^ 
ihor  deserved  praise,  not  only  for  the  attempt,  but  fpr  tb# 
elegant  manner  in  which  he  has  in  general  transmitted  th# 
tender  sentimenu  of  Tibullus  into  our  language.  But  this 
the  Reviewer  has  wholly  overlooked,  confining  himself  to 
the  censure  of  a  few  defects,  part  of  which  he  has  not. 
proved  to  be  so,  and  part  were  typographical  errors. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  some  personal  animosity 
prompted  Smollett  to  such  hostility,  but  of  what  nature^ 
or  excited  by  what  provocation,  is  not  known.  All  we  can 
)eam  from  the  Letter  and  the  Answer  is,  that  the  parties 
were  once  upon  friendly  terms,  but  that  mutual  respect 
had  now  ceased.  One  circumstance,  indeed,  we  find, 
which  may  account  for  much  of  Smollett's  animosity :  he 
supposed  Graingrer  to  be  one  of  the  Monthly  Reviewers, 
and  this  was  provocation  enough  to  the  mind  of  a  man,  who 
from  the  commencement  of  the  Critical  Review  took  every 
opportunity,  whether  in  his  way  or  not,  of  reviliug  the  pro** 
prietor  and  writers  of  that  journal.  As  the  latter  seldom 
feigned  to  notice  these  attacks*  no  better  reason,  we  ara 
afraid,  can  be  assigned  for  Smollett's  conduct  than  the 
jealousy  of  rivid  merit  and  success,  in  both  which  r-espects 
the  Monthly  Review  had  a  deckled  superiority.  ,  Whether 
Grainger  was  a  Monthly  Reviewer  is  not  an  unimportant 
question,  in  collecting  the  materials  of  his  literary  life; 
yet  his  biographers  havie  hastily  subscribed  to  Smollett's 
assertion,  without  examining  the  Review  in  question.  The 
article  of  his  Tibullus  in  the  Monthly  Review  mq^  convince 
any  person  that  Grainger  could  have  little  or  no  interest  er 
influence  with  the  prbpcietors.  Although  written  with 
decency  and  urbaeiiy^  it  has  eothiog  of  partiality^or  kind- 
ness ;  die  reader  is  left  to  judge  from  the  specimens  ex- 
tracted, and  what  praise  we  find  is  bestowed  with  that 
faint  relttctaace,  which  is  more  blasting  to  the  hopes  of  an 
author  than  open  hostility.  -—  Even  the  opinion  of  the 
JdoBthly  Reviewer  on  Graisiger's  letter  to  Smollett,  is  ex- 
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prtoed  with  the  brevity  of  one  who  wishes  not  to  interfere 
in  the  contest 

•  Soon  after  the  publication  of  Tlbullus,  Dr.  Grainger 
ambraced  the  offer  of  an  advantageous  settlement  as  phy- 
sician on  the  island  of  St  Christopher^ s#  During  his  pas- 
sage,  a  lady  on  board  of  one  of  the  merchant-men  bound 
for  the  same  place,  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  attended 
with  some  alarming  symptoms.  He  was  sent  for,  and  not 
only  prescribed  with  success,  but  took  the  remainder  of 
his  passage  in  the  same  ship,  partly  to  promote  the  reco- 
very of  his  patient,  but  principally  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  paying  his  addresses  to  her  daughter,  whom  he  married 
soon  after  their  arrival  at  St.  Christopher's,  fiy  his  union 
with  this  lady,  whose  name  was  fiurt,  daughter  to  Matthew 
William  Burt,  esq.  governor  of  St.  Christopher^  he  be- 
came connected  with  some  of  the  principal  families  on  the 
island,  and  was  enabled  to  commence  the  practice  of  phy- 
sic with  the  greatest  hopes  of  success.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  this  was  not  his  first  attachment  In  his 
preface  to  the  translation  of  TibuUus,  he  insinuates  that 
his  acquaintance  with  the  passion  of  love  gives  him  a  pre- 
ference over  Dart,  who  had  attempted  to  transfuse  the  ten- 
der sentiments  of  that  poet  into  English  without  the  same 
advantage. 

The  transition  from  London  to  a  West  India  island  must 
have  been  very  striking  to  a  reflecting  mind.  The  scenery 
and  society  of  St  Christopher's  was  new  in  every  respect 
and  Grainger  seems  to  have  studied  it  with  those  mixed 
and  not  very  coherent  feelings  of  the  poet  and  the  planter, 
which  at  length  produced  his  principal  work,  **  The  Sugar 
Cane.''  On  his  return  to  England,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  he  submitted  this  poem  to  his  literary  friends,  and 
having  obtained  their  opinion  and  approbation,  published 
it  in  a  handsome  quarto  volume,  in  1764.  To  the  asto- 
nishment of  all  who  remembered  his  dispute  with  Smollett, 
the  '*  Sugar  Cane"  was  honoured  with  the  highest  praise 
in  the  *^  Critical  Review."  But  Smollett  was  now  on  his 
U-avels,  and  the  Review  was  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, the  proprietor  and  printer,  a  man  who  took  no  plea- 
sure in  perpetuating  animosities,  and  who,  with  great  re- 
spect for  Dr.  Smollett's  memory,  did  not  deny  that  his 
vindictive  temper  was  of  no  great  service  to  the  Review^. 

Mr.  Boswell,  in  his  life  of  Johnson,  informs  us  that  when 
the  Sugar  Cane  ^  was  read  in  manuscript  at  sue  Joshua 
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Beyiiolds*8,  tbe  assembled  wits  burst  out  into  a  laugb,  when, 
^fter  much  blank-verse  pomp,  the  poet  began  a  new  para- 
graph thus: 

*  Now  Muse>  let's  sing  of  rait* 

And  what  increased  the  ridicule  was,  that  one  of  the  com- 
pany, who  slyly  overlooked  the  reader,  perceived  that  the 
word  had  originally  been  ?ntc^,  and  had  been  altered  to  rats 
as  more  dignified.''  **  This  passage/'  adds  Mr.  Boswell, 
^'  does  not  appear  in  the  printed  work.  Dr.  Grainger,  or 
some  of  his  friends,  ii  should  seem,  having  become  sensible 
that  introducing  even  rais,  in  a  grave  poem,  might  l^e 
liable  to  banter.  He,  however,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  relinquish  the  idea ;  for  they  are  thus,  in  a  still  more 
ludicrous  manner,  paraphrastically  exhibited  in  his  poem 
as  it  now  stands  : 

*  Nor  with  kss  waste  the  wluskered  vermin  race^ 
A  oountkss  clan,  despoil  the  lowland  cane*." 

Of  this  incident,  Dr,  Percy  furnished  Mr.  Boswell  with 
the  following  explanation.     **  Tbe  passage  in  question  was 
not  originally  liable  to  such  a  perversion  ;  for  the  author 
having  occasion  in  that  part  of  his  work  to  mention  the 
havoc  made  by  rats  and  mice,  bad  introduced  the  subject 
in  a  kind  of  mock  heroic,  and  a  parody  of  Homer's  battle  of 
the  frogs  and  mice,  invoking  the  muse  of  the  old  Grecian 
i>ard  in  an  elegant  and  well-turned  manner,     in  that  state 
I  had  seen  it;  but  afterwards,  unknown  to  me  and  other 
friends,  he  had  been  persuaded,   contrary  to  bis  better 
judgment,  to  alter  it  so  as  to  produce  the  unlucky  effect 
above  mentioned."     Mr.  Boswell  tells  us, that  Dr.  Percy 
bad  not  the  poem  to  refer  to,  when  he  wrote  this  explana* 
tion ;  and  it  is  equally  evident  that  Mr.  Boswell  had  not 
read  the  whole  passage  with  attention,  or  considered  the 
nature  of  th^  poem,  when  he  objected  to  tbe  introduction 
of  rats.     If  we  onee  allow  that  a  manufacture  may  be  sung 
in  heroiosj  we-must  no  longer  be  choice  in  our  subjects ; 
as  to  the  alterlUion  of  mice  to  ratSj  the  former  was  .pro- 
bably an  error  of  the  pen,  for  mice  are  not  the  animals  in 
•question,  nor  once  mentioned  by  the  poet    But  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  Grainger  should  have  ever  thought  it 
prudent  to  introduce  an  episode  of  the  mockAkeroic  kind 
in  a  poem  which  his  utmost  care  can  scarcely  elevate  to  so- 
kmnity. 

In  the  same  year  (1764)  Dr.  Grainger  published  <<  An 
£8say  OD  the  more  common  West  India  Diseases  f  and  tbe 
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reoiadies  which  that  country  itaelf  produces.  To  whicft 
are  added,  acmie  hints  on  the  management  4^  Negroes*'^ 
To  this  pamphlet  he  did  not  affix  his  name.  Many-  of  th^ 
remarks  it  contains,  particularly  those  which  concern  the 
choice  and  treatment  of  the  negroes^  m^y  be  found  in  *^The 
Sugar  Cane."  After  a  short  residence  in  Englaodi  he  re« 
turned  to  St.  Christopher's,  to  which,  it  appears  by  hit 
poem,  he  became  much  attached ;  and  continued  his  prac«- 
tice  as  a  physician  until  his  death,  Dec.  24,  1767,  which 
was  occasioned  by  one  of  those  epidemic  fevers  that  £re^ 
quently  rage  in  the  West  India  islands. 

Although  it  is  impossible  to  deny  Grainger  the  credit^f 
poetical  genius,  it  must  ever  be  regretted  that  where  he 
wished  most  to  excel,  he  was  most  unfortunate  in  the 
choice  of  a  subject.  The  effect  of  his  **  Sugar  Cane,*^ 
either  as  to  pleasure  or  utiUty,  must  be  local.  Connected 
as  an  English  merchant  may  be  with  the  produce  of  the 
West  Indies,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  persuade  the  reader  of 
English  poetry  to  study  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  plaat 
merely  that  he  may  add  some  new  imagery  to  the  more 
ample  stores  which  he  can  contemplate  without  study  or 
trouble.  In  the  West  Indies  this  poem  might  have  charms, 
if  readers  could  be  found ;  but  what  poetical^  fancy  caa 
dwell  on  the  oeconomy  of  canes  and  copper-boilers,  or  find 
interest  in  the  transactions  of  planters  and  sugar-brokers  i 
His  invocations  to  his  muse  are  so  frequent  and  abrupt,  that 
'^  the  assembled  wits  at  sir  Joshua  Reynolds^s"  might  have 
found  many  passages  as  ludicrous  as  that  which  excited 
their  mirth.  The  solemnity  of  these  invocations  excites 
expecution,  which  generally  ends  in  disappointment,  and 
at  best  the  reader's  attention  is  bespoke  without  being  re- 
warded. He  is  induced  to  look  for  something  grand,  and 
JLs  told  of  a  contrivance  for  destroying  monkies,  or  a  recipe 
to  poison  rats.  He  smiles  to  find  the  slaves  called  by  the 
happy  poetical  name  of  swains,  and  the  planters  urored  to 
devotion !  The  images  in  this  poem  are  in  general  low, 
and  the  allusions,  where  the  poet  would  be  minutely  de- 
scriptive, descend  to  things  little  and  familiar.  Yet  this  t» 
in  some  measure  forced  upon  him.  His  muse  sings  of 
matters  so  new  and  uncouth  to  her,  that  it  is  inopossible 
^*  her  heavenly  plumes"  should  escape  being  '*  soiled." 
What  muse,  indeed,  could  give  a  receipt  for  a  compost  of 
<<  weeds,  mould,  dung,  and  stale/*  or  a  lively  descriptioil 
of  the  symptoms  and  cure  of  the  yaws ;  ted  fureserve  her 
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elegaitce  or  parity  ?  Where,  however,  he  quid  tfie  plana 
track  of  tMcbanical  iD^truetions,  we  have  many  of  those 
effusions  of  fancy  which  will  yet  preserve  this  poem  in  otir 
collectiotis.  The  description  of  the  hurricane,  and  of  the 
earthquake,  lare  truly  grand,  and  heightened  by  circuni- 
stances  of  horror  that  are  new  to  Europeans.  The  episode 
of  Montano  in  the  first  book  arfests  the  attention  very 
forcibly,  and  many  of  ibe  occasional  reflections  are  elegant 
and  pathetic,  nor  ought  the  tale  of  Junio  and  Theana  to  be 
omitted  in  a  list  of  tbe  beauties  of  this  poem.  The  ^^  Ode 
to  Solitude,**  already  noticed,  and  the  ballad  of  Bryan  and 
Pereene,"  are  sufficient  to  attest  our  author's  claim  to 
poetical  honours;  and  the  translation  of  Tibullus  gives  proofs 
of  classical  taste  and  learning.  ^ 

GRAM  AYE  (John  Baptist),  an  eminent  antiquary,  waa 
a  native  of  Antwerp,  and  bom  in  the  end  of  tbe  s\x^ 
teenth  centnry.     He  studied  at  Louvain^  where  he  took 
his  master*^  degree  in  1596,  and  became  professor  of  rhe- 
toric and  law  in  that  university.     He  was  afterwards  his- 
toriognipher  to  the  Low  Countries,  and  for  three  yeara 
employed  himself  in  examining  their  records.     He  thea 
travelled  through  the  greater  part  of  Germany  and  Italy, 
but,  while*  proceeding  from  the  latter  country  to  Spatii,  be 
was  unfortunately  made  captive  by  an  Algerine  corsair,  .and 
carried  to  Africa.     How  he  obtained  his  release  does  not 
Appear,  but  upon  his  return  to  his  native  land  he  was  pre- 
ferred by  ^e  archduke  Albert  to  be  dean  of  the  collegiate 
church  of  Leusa,  in  Heinault,  and  afterwards  by  the  same 
patronage  was  made  president  of  tbe  college  at  Louvain. 
Some  years  after  he  travelled  into  Moravia  and  Silesia,  and 
in  the  latter  province  he  was,  by  cardinal  Dietrichstein, 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  college.     He  died  at  Lubec  in  1635. 
He  published  many  Latin  poems,  and  theses  on  a  variety 
of  subjects ;  but  his  historical  and  topographical  works  have 
beeh  found  of  most  value.     These  are,  1.  **  Asia,  sive  his- 
toria  universalis  Asiaticarum  gentium,  &c.^'  Antwerp,  1 604, 
4tx).     2.  *' Bruxella  cum  suo  comitatu,'*  Brux,  1606,  4to. 
3.  **  Arscotum  Ducatus  cum  suis  Baronatibus,'*  ibid.  1 606, 
4to.     4.  ^  Thene  et  Brabanti^e  ultra  Velpem,  quae  dim 
HasbaniflB  pars,"  ibid.  1606,  4to.     5.  <<  Grallo-Brabantia,*' 
8  parts  or  vols.  ibid.  1606.     6.  **  Antwerpise  Antiquitates," 
ibid.  1610.     7.  ^' Antiquitates  ducatus  Brabantis,"    ibid. 

1  Joluif9n  and  Chalmett's  Engliih  Pottf,  I8lb, 
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1^10,  4to.  B.  «  Taxandria,*'  ibid.  1610,  4to.  9.  <<  Antiqiu. 
tates  Gaudenses/'  Ant.  1611, 4to.  10.  **  Africa  illustrata,** 
Torn.  1622,  4to.  11.  ^^  Diarium  renim  Argelse  gesta- 
ram,*'  Col.  1623,  12rao.  Thiese  are  his  observations  da- 
.ring  bis  c&ptivity.  12.  **  Respublica  Namurcensis,"  AmaL 
1634,  24^  )3.  ^^  Specimen  Litterarum  et  Lingaarum 
uoiversi  orbis/'  Atbi.  4to. ' 

GRAMM  (John),  a  learned  philologist,  antiquary,  and 
historian  of  Copenhagen,  was  born  at  Aalburg  in  Jutland, 
Oct  2S>,  1685.    His  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  carefully 
superintended  his  education  until  he  was  fit  to  go  to  the 
university.     He  went  accordingly  in  1703  to  Copenhagen, 
where  he  very  soon  distinguished  himself  as  a  classical 
scholar  and  critic.     In  1705  he  took  his  bacbelor*s  degree 
with  great  credit,  and  in  1707  published  the  first  speci- 
men of  his  learned  researches,  entitled  **  Archytas  Tares-* 
tini  fragnientum  ts^i  rm  /moAi^ucd^  cum  disquisitione  chro- 
jiologica  de  seute  Archytse.'*     This  was  followed  by  other 
dissertations,  which  raised  his  fame  so  highly  that  he  was 
made  professor  of  Greek  at  Copenhagen,  and  was  also 
appointed  counsellor  of  justice,  archivist,  historiographer, 
and  librarian,  to  the  king,  whom  he  had  taught  when  a 
< youth.     In  1745,  he  was  made  counsellor  of  state,  and 
died  March  19,  1748,  leaving  an  elaborate  work,  ^^  Corpus 
diplomatum  ad  res  Danicas  facientium.^'  This  work,  which 
he  undertook  by  order  of  Christian  VI.  is  still  in  MS.  and 
probably  consists  of  several  folio  volumes.     Gramm  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  academy  at  Copenhagen,  and 
contributed  very  frequently  to  the  literary  journals  of  his 
time.     He  was  a  man  of  very  extensive  learning,  but  par- 
ticularly skilled  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  in  history,  and 
of  such  ready  memory  that  he  was  never  consulted  on 
books  or  matters  of  literature  without  giving  immediate 
information.     He  corresponded  with  many  of  the  literati  of 
Germany,  England,  Italy,  and  France,  but  was  most  ad- 
mired by  those  who  were  witnesses  of  bis  amiable  private 
character,  his  love  of  literature,  and  his  generous  patronage 
of  young  students.' 

GKAMONT  (Gabri£L  Bartholomew,  Seigneur  pe), 
in  Latin,  Gramondus,  president  of  the  parliament  of 
rToulouse,  and  son  of  the  dean  of  the  counsellors  to  the 

>  Foppen  Bibl.  Belg. — Clement  Bibf.  CurieuBe. 
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same  parltament,  defended  from  an  ancient  family  itr 
Rouerguei  who  were  long  in  possession  of  the  estate  of 
Gramont.  He  wrote  in  Latin  a  History  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIIL  from  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  to  1629.  Thia 
history,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  1 643,  fol.  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  supplement  to  that  of  the  president  du  Thou, 
although  much  inferior  both  as  to  style  and  fidelity :  the 
author  flatters  cardinal  de  Richelieu  because  he  hoped  for 
his  favour ;  and  abuses  Amauld  d' Andilly,  and  others,  from 
whom  he  had  no  expectations.  Me  died  in  1654.  In  1623 
he  published  his  *^  Historia  prostrata  a  Ludoyico  XHL 
Sectariorum  in  Gallia  rebellionis,^'  4to,  which  contains 
some  curious  and  interesting  facts,  mixed  with  strong  pre- 
judices against  the  protestants,  which  lead  him  to  such 
excess  of  bigotry  as  to  vindicate  the  horrible  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  ^ 

GRAMONT  (Philibert,    Count  of)}   son  of  Antony 
duke  of  Gramont,  served  as  a  volunteer  under  the  prince 
of  Cond^,  and  Turenne,  and  came  into  England  about 
two  years  after  the  restoration.     He  was  under  a  necessity 
of  leaving  France  for   having    the    temerity  to  pay  his 
addresses  to  a  lady  to  whom  Lewis  XIV.  was  known  to  have 
a  tender  attachment     He  possessed  in  a  high  degree  every 
qualification  that  could  render  him  agreeable  to  the  licen* 
tious  court  of  Charles  H.     He  was  gay,  gallant,  and  per* 
fectly  well*bred,  bad  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  ready  wit, 
and  told  a  story  with  extraordinary  humour  and  effect. 
His  vivacity  infbsed  life  wherever  he  came,  and  was  ge« 
nejrally  inoneusive.     He  had  also  another  quahfication  very 
well  suited  to  the  company  he  kept.     He  had  great  skill 
and  success  in  play ;  and  seems  to  have  been  chiefly^  in-» 
debted  to  it  for  support.     Several  of  the  ladies  engaged 
his  attention  upon  his  first  coming  over;  but  miss  Eli- 
zabeth Hamilton,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  seems  to 
have  been  his  favourite,  though  some  say  he  endeavoured 
to  break  off  the  connection.     She  was  the  daughter  of  sir 
George  Hamilton,  fourth  son  of  James  first  earl  of  Aber- 
com.     His  ^^  Memoirs"  were  written  from  bis  own  infor- 
mation, and  probably  in  much  the  same  language  in  which 
they  are  related,  by  his  brother-in-law,  Anthony,  who,  fol^ 
lowing  the  fortunes  of  James  H.  entered  the  French  ser* 
vice>  and  died  at  St.  Germain's,  April  21,  1720.     He  wu 
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generally  called  Cottst  Hamilloh.    Count  Gramont  died 
Jan.  10,  1707.     There  have  lately  been  several  editions  of 
the  '*  Memoirs"  printed  here,  both  in  French  and  Engliisb^ 
and  in  a  splendid  form,  illustrated  with  portraits.    They 
contain  many  carious  particulars  respecting  the  intrigues 
and  amusements  of  the  court  of  Charles  II.  but  present 
aifion  the  whole  a  disgusting  picture  of  depraved  manners. ' 
GRANCOLA6  (John),  a  Parisian,  doctor  of  the  Sor- 
honne,  to  which   honour  he  was  admitted  in  1685,  was 
author  of  many  works  oh  ecclesiastical  rites,  ceremonies, 
and  general  histx>ry,  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  ^^  De 
rAntiquit^  des  Ceremonies  des  8acremens;"    2.  ^  Traits 
de  Liturgies.*'     3.  ^<  L'Ancien  Sacramentaire  de  I'Eglise."* 
4.  ^^  Traduction  Fran^oise  de  Catteheses  de  S.  Cyriile  de 
Jerusalem.*'     5*  <^  Commentaire  historique  sur  le  Breviaire* 
Remain,''  &c.     This  last  is  much  esteemed.    6.  ^  Cri* 
tique  des  Auteurs  £eclesiastiques,"  2  vols.  8vo.     7.  ^'  La 
Science  des  Confesseurs,"  2  vols.  i2mo.     8.  **  Hist,  thri'^ 
g6e  de  TEglise  de  Paris,''  2  vols*  l2mo.    This  history  was 
suppressed  because  of  the  freedoms  the  author  took  with 
the  cardinal  de  Noailles.      He  died  August!,  1732,  at 
Paris.    The  ilrhole.  of  faia  works  are  more  valuable  for  the 
matter  than  the  manner.' 

GRAND  (Anthony  Lc),  a  Franciscan  friar,  was  bom 
at  Douay,  in  the  .early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  has  been  styled  the  abbreviator  of  Descartes.  He  was 
an  eminent  professor  both  of  philosophy  and  divinity  in  the 
university  of  Douay,  where  he  associated  much  with  the 
English,  and  was  sent  by  them  as  a  missionary  into  Eng« 
land.  His  residence  was  chiefly  in  Oxfordshire,  where  he 
led  Hif.  retired  life.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  6rst  who 
seduced  the  Cartesian  system  to  the  method  of  the  schools, 
and  his  work  on  this  subject,  which  was  frequently  printed 
in  England,  fiiiit  in  1671,  12mo,  and  afterwards,  much 
edarged  in  4to,  was  also  translated  and  published  in  folio. 
He  carried  on  a.  controversy  for  some  time  with  a  Mr.  John 
Serjeant  on  metaphysical  subjects^  He  was  alive  in  Ox- 
fordshire in  1695,  but  no  fardier  particulars  of  hi^  hbtory 
are  now  known.  Among  his  works  we  find  the  following 
mentioned :  1.  ^^  L'homme  sans  passions^  4elon  les  senti- 
mens  de  Sencque,*'  Hague,  1662,  12mo.     2.  ^'  Scydro^ 
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media^  leu  Sermo  queiii  Alphonsus  de;1a  Vida  habiiit/  co^ 
ram  Oomite  de  Falmoath,  de  monarctiia,''  1669,  l6ino. 
S.  <<  Apologia  Renati  des  Cartes  coatra  Sam.  Parkerum^^* 
LondoDi  1679,  12mo.  4.  ^^  Historia  naturaa  yariis  expe^ 
rimentis  elucidata,'*  ibid.  1673,  8vo,  reprinted  there  in 
1680,  and  at  Norimb.  1678.  5.  ^^  Competidiiitn  rerum 
jucundarum,  et  memorabiltum  natar«,'V  Norimb«  1681^ 
Svo^  6.  <^  Dissertatio  de  darentia  tensuset  cognkionis  ia 
Brutis,*'  Leyden,  1675,  8¥o^  7.  ^'iL* Epicure  Sptritiiel,  oci 
I'empire  de  la  ToltipC^  snr  les  vertns,*'  Paris,  Svo.  6.  ^^  Hiai 
toria  sacra  a  mundo  cobdito  ad  Conatatnticiuai  magaum,** 
which  is  said  tb  be  his  best  performance.  > 

GRAND  (Joachim  Le),  a  French  bistorical  writer,  was 
born  Feb.  6,  1653,  at  St.  Lo,  in  Normandy.  After  study- 
ing philosopky  at  Caen,  he  eritered  into  the  cotigregation 
of  the  oratory  in  1671,  where  be  applied  to  the  belles  lettrea 
and  theology,  hot  quitted  it  in  1676,  and  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  engaged  ia  the  edueation  of  twro  yoang  men  of 
xaok,  the  marquis  de  Viiis,  and  the  ddke  d'Estrees,  and 
at  the  same  time  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  history 
iiflder  the  direction  of  father  Le  Coitite,  who  formed  a  very 
high  opinion  of  him.  He  first  appeared  a^  a  writer  in  1688, 
in  ^  A  History  of  the  Divorce  d  Henry  VIII.  and  Catha- 
rine of  Arragou,"  in  three  vols.  12mo.  The  main  object 
of  this  work  is  to  refute  certain  facts  and  ailments  con- 
tained iii  the  first  two  books  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  1685,  when  Burnet  was  at  Paris,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Le  Grand  in  the  presence  of  Messrs.  The- 
^enot  and  Auzont,  in  which  the  latter  proposed  his  doubts, 
askl  the  former  answered  them,  both  preserving,  a  tone  of 
elegaace  and  mutual  respect*  The  publication  of  the 
above  work,  however,  produced  a  controversy,  in  the 
course  of  which,  in  1691,  Le  Grand  addressed  three  letters 
to  the  bishop,  to  which  he  replied.  How  long  the  contro- 
versy might  have  <:ontinued  is  uncertain,  as  Le  Grand  was 
necessarUy  diverted  from  it  in  1693,  when  rhe  received  the 
appointment  of  secretary  to  the  abbe  d'Estrees,  in  his  em- 
bassy to  Portugal.  In  this  situation  he  continued  till  1697*. 
The  leisure  which  his  diplomatic  functions  aUowed  was 
employed  in  translations  of  voyages  and  travels  from  the 
Portuguese^  In  1702  he  accompanied  the  same  minister 
ki  Spain^  ^here  be  remained  about  two  years  as  secretary. 
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Soon  after  this,  the  marquis  de  Torci,  minister  of  state,  took 
him  into  bis  service,  and  employed  his  pen  in  drawing  up 
several  memorials  concerning  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and 
other  political  topics,  in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with 
great  ability,  but  most  of  them  were  printed  without  his 
name.  He  employed  much  of  his  time  in  writing  a  life  of 
Louis  XI. ;  but,  allliough  this  was  quite  finished  in  1 728,  it 
still  remains  in  manuscript.  In  that  year,  however,  he 
published  his  translation  of  Lobo^s  History  of  Abyssinia,  with 
many  additions ;  and  about  the  same  time  his  treatise  **  Be 
la  succession  i,  la  Couronne  de  France.*'  He  died  of  an 
apoplectic  stroke,  April  30,  1733.  He  had  beea  possessed 
of  church  preferment,  and  had  held,  for  a  time,  the  office 
of  censor  royal  of  books.  ^ 

GRAND  (JoHN' Baptist  Lb),  was  born  at  Amiens,  June 
3,  1737,  'and  was  surnaraed  d'Aussy,  because  his  father 
was  a  native  of  Auxy-le-Ch&teau,  in  the  department  of 
Pas-de^Calais.     He  received  his  education  in  the  college 
of  the  Jesuits  at  Amiens  ;  at  the  age  of  eighteen  entered 
into  the  society  of  his  preceptors ;  and,  a  few  years  aftec- 
wards,  had  the  honour  of  l>eing  elected  to  the  rhetorical 
chair  at  Caen.     At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  was  thrown  on 
the  world  by  the  dissolution  of  the  order,  and  was  soon 
employed  in  the  elaborate  work  of.  the  French  Glossary,: 
projected  by  Lacume  de  Sainte-Palaye,  and  in  an  exami- 
nation of  the  very  rich  library  of  the  marquis  de  Paulmy. 
in  1770  he  was  appointed  secretary,  in  the  direction  of  the 
studies  of  the  milrury  school.     He  afterwards  co-operated, 
under  the  marquis  de  Paulmy,  add  again  with  the  count 
de  Tressan,  in  the  *^  Biblioth6que  des  Romans ;"  after 
which  he  became  still  deeper  engaged  in  collecting,  trans-. 
lating,  extracting,  and  commenting  upon  the  **  Fabliaux,*' 
or  tales  of  the  old  French  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries.     In  1782  he  published,  in  three  volumes, 
8vo,  his  ^'  Histoire  de  la  Vie  priv^e  des  Frangais  ;'*  and  in 
1788  his  far  more  celebrated  ''Tour  to  Auvergne,"  which 
province  he  visited  the  preceding  year,  at  the  entreaty  of 
his  Jesuit  brother  Peter  Theodore  Lewis  Augustin,  who 
was  then  prior  of  the  abbey  of  Saint  Andr£,  in  the  toiyn  of 
Clermont.    This  Tour  he  first  published  in  one  volume, 
8vo ;   but  he  afterwards*  enlarged  and  republished  it  in 
1795,  in  three  volumes  of  the  same  size.  His  contributions 
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to  the  Institute  were  numerous,  and,  for  the  most  par^ 
possessed  of  merit.  For  some  years  before  bis  death,  he 
had  conceived  the  plan  of  a  complete  history  of  French 
poetry,  and  had  even  begun  to  carry  it  into  execution ;  and 
as  he  stood  in  need  of  all  the  treasures  of  the  national  li- 
brary, he  was  fortunately  nominated,  in  1796,  conservator 
of  tlie  French  MSS.  of  this  library  ;  and  he  now  not  only 
renewed  his  intention,  but  enlarged  his  scheme :  he  in- 
cluded in  it  the  history  of  the  French  tongue ;  that  of  lite- 
rature in  all  its  extent,  and  ail  its  various  ramifications  ;  as 
well  as  that  of  science,  of  arts,  and  their  utility  in  different 
applications— a  monument  too  vast  for  the  life  and  power 
of  an  individual  to  be  able  to  construct.  He  had,  however, 
accomplished  some  part  of  his  design,  when,  after  a  slight 
indisposition  which  caused  no  alarm,  he  died  suddenly  iu 
1801.  He  was  upon  the  whole  a  retired  and  taciturn  scho- 
lar. **  His  life,**  says  his  biographer,  ^Mike  that  of  most 
other  men  of  letters,  may  be  comprized  in  two  lines  :  What 
were  his  places  of  resort  ?  The  libraries.  Among  whom  did 
he  live  ?  His  books.  What  did  he  ever  produce  ?  Books. 
What  did  he  ever  say?  That  which  appears  in  his  books.** 

In  1779,  he  published  his  <<  Fabliaux,"  or  Tales  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  Paris,  1779,  5  vols.  8vo. 
His  object  in  this  collection  appears  to  have  been  an  ar- 
dent zeal  for  the  reputation  of  his  country,  to  which  he 
has  successfully  restored  some  tales  claimed  by  other  na- 
tions, and  particularly  the  Italians.  Whether  these  tales, 
which  shock  all  probability,  were  worth  his  pains,  the  Eng- 
lish reader  may  discover  by  a  prose  translation  published 
in*1786,  2  vols.  12mo,  or  by  Mr.  Way's  metrical  transla- 
tion, 1800,  2  vols.  8vo.  These  were  followed  by  "  Contes 
devots.  Fables  et  Romans  anciens,  pour  servir  de  suite  aux 
Fabliaux,"  1781,  8vo.  He  published  also  "Vie  d'ApoUo- 
nius  de  Tyanes,"  2  vols.  8vo.* 

GRANDET  (Joseph),  was  a  pious  and  learned  curate 
of  St.  Croix  at  Angers,  whose  memory  was  long  revered 
in  that  city,  and  throughout  the  diocese,  for  the  benefits, 
both  spiritual  and  temporal,  which  he  procured  to  h\% 
parish.  He  died  in  1724,  aged  seventy-eight.  He  left 
the  following  works :  1.  "LaVie  deM.  Cret6,  Cur^deNor- 
mandie;*'  2.  *^  La  Vie  de  Mademoiselle  de  Melun,  princesse 
<j*Epinoy,  Institutrice  des  Hospitalieres  de  Baug£  et  de 
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Beaufort  en  Anjou  ;**  3,  <<  La  Vie  du  Comte  de  Moret,  fils 
naturel  de  Henri  IV.  ;**  4.  *^  La  Vie  de  M.  Dubois  de  la 
Ferte,*'  and  the  lives  of  some  other  persons  held  in  great, 
esteem  in  the  Romish  church.^ 

GRANDIER  (Urban),  curate  and  canon  of  Loudun  ii| 
France,  famous  for  his  intrigues  and  tragical  end,  was  the 
son  of  a  notary  royal  of  Sabl6,  and  born  at  Bouvere  near 
Sabl£,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  we 
know  not  in  what  year.  He  was  a  man  of  reading  and 
judgment,  and  a  famous  preacher;  for  which  the  monks  of 
Loudun  soon  hated  him,  especially  after  he  had  urged  the 
necessity  of  confessing  sins  to  the  parochial  priests  at  Eas- 
ter. He  was  a  handsome  man,  of  an  agreeable  con  versa* 
tK>n,  neat  in  his  dress,  and  cleanly  in  his  person,  which 
made  him  suspected  of  loving  the  fair  sex,  and  of  being 
beloved  by  them.  In  1629,  he  was  accused  of  having  had 
a  criminal  conversation  with  some  women  in  the  very 
church  of  which  he  was  curate ;  »n  which  the  official  con- 
demned him  to  resign  all  his  benefices,  and  to  live  in 
penance.  He  brought  an  appeal,  this  sentence  being  an 
encroachment  upon  the  civil  power;  and,  by  a  decree  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  he  was  referred  to  the  presidial  of 
Poitiers,  in  which  he  was  acquitted.  Three  years  after, 
some  Ursuline  nuns  of  Loudun  were  thought,  by  the  vuU 
gar,  to  be  possessed  with  the  devil ;  and  Grandier^s  ene- 
mies, the  capuchins  of  Loudun,  charged  him  with  being 
the  author  of  the  possession,  that  is,  with  witchcraft.  They 
thought,  however,  that  in  order  to  make  the  charge  succeed 
according  to  their  wishes,  it  was  very  proper  to  strengthen 
themselves  with  the  authority  of  cardinal  Richlieu.  For 
this  purpose,  they  wrote  to  father  Joseph,  their  fellow- 
capuchin,  who  had  great  credit  with  the  cardinal,  that 
Grandier  was  the  author  of  the  piece  entitled  ^^  La  Cor- 
donnienre  de  Loudun,'*  or  "The  Woman  Shoemaker  of 
Loudon,'*  a  severe  satire  upon  the  cardinal's  person  and 
family.  This  great  minister,  among  many  good  qualities, 
harboured  the  roost  bitter  resentment  against  the  authors 
of  libels  against  him;  and  father  Joseph  having  persuaded 
him  that  Grandier  was  the  author  of  "  La  Cordoqniere  de 
Loudun,"  he  wrote  immediately  to  De  Laubardemont^ 
counsellor  of  state,  and  his  creature,  to  make  a  diligent  in- 
quiry into  the  affair  q(  the  nuns.    De  Laubardemont  ac- 
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cordingly  arrested  Grandier  in  Dec.  1633 ;  and,  after  ht 
tiad  tiiorougbly  examined  the  affair,  went  to  meet  the  car« 
dinaly  and  to  take  proper  roeasuces  with  hina.     In  July 
1634,  letters  patent  .were  drawn  up  and  sealed,  to  try 
Grandier;  and  were  directed  to  De  Lauhardemont,  and  to 
twelve  judges  chosen  out  of  the  courts  in  the  neighbour** 
hood  of  Loudun ;  all  men  of  hoQour  indee^d,  but  very  cra^ 
dulous,  and  on  that  accouni  chosen  by  Grandier^s  enemies. 
Jn  Aug.  18,  upon  the  evidence  of  Astaroth,  the  chief  of 
possessing  devils ;  of  Easas,  of  Celsu3,  of  Acaos,  of  Eudon, 
&c.  that  is  to  say,  upon  the  evidence  of  the  nuns,  who  as»> 
^serted  that  they  were  possessed  with  those  devils,  the  com- 
fffiissaries  passed  judgment,  by  which  Grandier  was  declared 
well  and  duly  attaiuted,  and  convicted  of  the  crime  of 
magic,  witchcraft,  and  possession,   which  by  his  means 
happened  on  the  bodies  of  some  Ursuline  nuns  of  Loudun, 
and  of  some  other  lay  persons,  mentioned  in  his  trial;  for 
which  crimes  he  was  sentenced  to  make  the  amende  honoru 
abltf  and  to  be  burnt  alive  with  the  magical  covenants  and 
characters  which  were  in  the  register*office,  as  also  with 
the  MS.  written  by  him  against  die  celibacy  of  priests ; 
and  his  ashes  to  be  thrown  up  into  the  air.     Grandier  heard 
this  dreadful  sentence  without  any  emotion ;  and,  when  he 
?|vent  to  the  place  of  execution,  suffered  his  punishment 
with  great  firmness  and  courage,  April  18,  1634. 

The  story  of  this  unhappy  person  shews  how  easily  an 
inpoceut  man  may  be  destroyed  by  the  malice  of  the  few, 
WQrking  upon  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  the  many  : 
for^  Grandier,  though  certainly  a  bad  man,  was  as  certainly 
innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  he  suffered.  Renaudot,  a 
famous  physician,  and  the  first  author  of  the  >  French  ga- 
zette, wrote  Grandier^s  eulogium,  which  was  published  at 
Paris  in  loose  sheets.  It  was  tsdcen  from  Menage,  who 
openly  defends  the  curate  of  Loudun,  and  calls  the  pos- 
session  of  those  nuns  chimericaL  In  1693  was  pubUahed 
at  Amsterdam '^  Histoire  des  Diables  de  Loudun;*'  from 
which  very  curious  account  it  appean,  that  the  pretended 
possession  of  the  Ursulines  was  an  horrible  conspiracy 
agsunst  ^irandier's  life.  As  an  author  he  is  known  only  for 
h  funeral  oration  for  ScsDVola  de  St.  Martha,  which  is  said 
to  be  an  eloquent  performance.' 

QBANDIN  (Martin),  a  learned  French  diviue,  »es 
born  at  St.  Quentin,  Nov.  II,  1604,  and  was  educated  in 
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daiiical  learning  at  Noyon  and  Amiens.  At  the  age  of 
ferenteen  be  came  to  Paris,  where  be  studied  divmitj 
under  the  Jesnit  Mairat,  and  afterwards  tangbt  a  course  of 
philosophy  in  the  college  of  cardinal  Le  Moine.  He  was 
then  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  in  1638 
appointed  professor  of  divinity,  which  oflBce  he  retatne4 
until  his  death,  Nov.  16,  1691.  He  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  talents,  and  an  elegant  and  correct  speaker.  His 
coarse  of  theological  lectures  was  published  by  M.  du 
Plessis  d'Argentre,  1710 — 17 1 2,  in  6  vols.  4to,  under  the 
title  of  **  Opera  Theologica.*'  ■ 

GKANDIUS,  or  GRANDI  (Gmoo),  a  philosopher  and 
mathematician,  was  bom  Oct.  1,  1671,  at  Cremona,  where 
bis  father,  a  branch  of  a  decayed  family,  carried  on  the 
business  of  an  embroiderer.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  con- 
siderable talents,  taught  him  Latin,  and  gave  him  some 
taste  for  poetry.  Being  disposed  to  a  studious  life,  he 
chose  tlie  profession  of  theology,  that  he  might  freely  in- 
dulge his  inclination.  He  entered  into  the  religious  order 
of  Camaldolites,  at  Ravenna,  in  1687,  where  he  was  dis- 
tinguished for  bis  proficiency  in  the  diflPerent  branches  of 
literature  and  science,  but  was  much  dissatisfied  with  the 
Peripatetic  philosophy  of  the  schools.  He  had  not  been 
here  long  before  he  established  an  academy  of  students  of 
bis  own  age,  which  he  called  the  Certanti,  in  opposition 
to  another  juvenile  society  called  the  Concordi.  To  his 
philosophical  studies  he  added  those  of  the  belles  lettres, 
music,  and  history.  It  appears  to  have  been  bis  early  am- 
bition to  introduce  a  new  system  in  education j  and  with 
that  view  he  obtained  the  professorship  of  philosophy  at  Flo* 
rence,  by  the  influence  of  father  Caramelli,  although  not 
without  some  opposition  from  the  adherents  to  the  old 
opinions.  He  now  applied  himself  to  the  introduction  of 
the  Cartesian  philosophy,  while,  at  the  same  time,  be  be- 
came zealously  attached  to  mathematical  studies.  I'he 
works  of  the  great  Torricelli,  of  our  countryman  Wallis, 
and  of  other  celebrated  mathematicians,  were  his  favourite 
companions,  and  the  objects  of  his  familiar  intercourse. 
His  first  publication  was  a  treatise  to  resolve  the^  problems 
of  Viviani  on  the  construction  of  arcs,  entitled  **  Geome- 
trica  Demonstratio  Vivianeorum  problematum,*'  Florence, 
lii^9,  4to.     He  dedicated  this  work  to  the  grand' duke 

>  Mortri.— Diet.  Hiit. 
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Cosmo  III.  who  appointed  the  author  professor  of  philoso- 
pby  iR  the  university  of  Pisa.   From  this  time  Grandius  pur- 
sued the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  with  the  utmost 
ardour,  and  had  the  honour  of  ranking  the  ablest  mathe- 
maticians among  his  friends  and  correspondents.     Of  the 
number  may  be  named  the  illustrious  Newton,  Leibnitz, 
and  Bernouilli.     His  next  publications  were,  **  Geometrica 
ilemonstratio  theorematum  Hugenianorum  circa  logisticam, 
seu  Logarithmicam  lineam,'*  1701,  4to,  and  "  Quadratura 
circuJi  et  hyperbolae  per  infinitas  hyperbolas  et  parabolas 
geometrice  exhibita,'*  Pisa,  1703,  8vo.    He  then  published 
**  Sejani  et  Rufini  dialogus   de   I/aderchiana  historia  S. 
Petri  Damiani,"  Paris,  1705,  and  "  Dissertationes  Carnal- 
dulenses,*'  embracing  inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  Ca- 
maldolites,  both  which  gave  so  much  o£Peuce  to  the  com- 
munity, that  he  was  deposed  from  the  dignity  of  abbot  of 
St.  Michael  at  Pisa;  but  the  grand  duke  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  his  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university. 
He  now  resolved  some  curious  and  difficult  problems  for 
the  improvement  of  acoustics,  which  had  been  presented 
to  the  royal  society  in  Dublin,  and  having  accomplished 
his  object,  he  transmitted  the  solutions,  by  means  of  the 
British  minister  at  the  court  of  Florence,  to  the  Royal 
Society  at  London.     This  was  published  uhder  the  title  of 
**  Disquisitio  geometrica  In  systema  sonorum   D.  Narcissi 
(Marsh)  archiepiscopi  Armachani,**  in  1709,  when  he  was 
chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.     This  was  followed 
by  his  principal  work,  ^*  De  infinitis  infinitorum,  et  in- 
finite parvorum  ordinibus  disquisitio  geometrica,**    Pisa, 
1710,  4to,  and  by  many  other  works  enumerated  by  his 
biographer,  few  of  which  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
public  libraries  in  this  country.     Among  other  subjects  he 
defended  Galileo*s  doctrine  respecting  the  earth*s  motion, 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  those  who  opposed 
it.    He  was  deeply  versed  in  subjects  of  political  economy  ; 
and  various  disputes  were  referred  to  his  decision  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  fishery,  &c.     He  was  appointed  commis- 
aioner  from  the  grand  duke  and  the  court  of  Rome  jointly, 
to  settle  some  differences  between  the  inhabitants  of  Fer- 
rara  and  Bologna,  concerning  the  works  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  territories  from  the  ravages  of  inundation.     For 
these  and  other  important  public  services,  he  was  liberally 
rewarded  by  his  employers.     He  died  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty-two, in  July  1742.* 

^  Mortri.— Fftbroui  VHa  Italaniin. 
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GRANET  (Francis),  deacon  of  the  charch  of  Aix,  was 
born  in  1692,  at  Brignolles  in  Provence,  of  a  mercantile 
family.  He  was  educated  in  bis  own  country,  but  came 
young  to  Paris,  where  his  Kterary  taste  and  talents  pro- 
cured him  many  friends,  by  whose  assistance  be  increased 
his  stores  of  knowledge,  and  as  his  income  was  very 
limited,  entered  upon  a  course  of  literary  labours.  He 
was  a  contributor,  as  far  as  vol.  XIX.  to  the  **  Bibliotbeqpe 
Fran9oise,'*  a  well-known  journal  printed  in  Holland  ;  and 
when  Desfontaines  was  obliged  to  discontinue  bis  ^*  Nou- 
velliste  du  ParnaSse,"  (in  which  Granet  had  written)  and 
obtained  permission  to  carry  it  on  again  under  another 
title,  he  engaged  Granet's  services  in  this  new  undertaking 
called  ^^Observations  sur  les  ecrits  modernes."  It  began  in 
1735,  and  was  published  weekly  until  Sept.  1743,  when  the 
King  revoked  the  privilege.  Busied  as  Granet  was  on  this 
work,  he  found  leisure  to  undertake  in  1738  the  continua* 
tion  of  a  journal  entitled  ^^  Reflexions  sur  les  ouvrages  de 
litterature.*'  This  he  extended  as  far  as  twelve  volumes. 
It  contains  many  ettracts  and  remarks  given  with  taste 
and  judgment,  but  others  that«are  merely  repetitions  of 
what  he  had  written  for  the  **  Observations  sur  les  ecrits 
iBodernes."  He  had  also  a  trick  of  inserting  letters  to 
himself,  when  he  wished  to  publish  satire  without  being 
accountable  for  it,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  this  disguise 
was  of  much  avail.  It  was  perhaps  his  misfortune  that  be 
was  obliged  by  the  narrowness  of  bis  circumstances  to  em- 
ploy himself  thus  on  the  labours  of  others,  and  in  preparing 
new  editions,  when  he  might  have  executed  original  works 
that  would  have  done  him  credit.  Indeed  a  few  months 
before  bis  death  he  hinted  to  his  friends  that  necessity 
only  had  forced  him  to  this  drudgery,  and  that  be  had  no 
consolation  but  in  the  hope  that  he  should  one  day  or  othet 
be  at  liberty  to  employ  his  talents  in  a  more  creditable 
way.  He  had  learned  English,  and  in  order  to  make  that 
a  source  of  proBt,  translated  sir  Isaac  Newton's  ••  Chrono- 
logy," which  he  published  at  Paris  in  1728,  4to,  with  an 
excellent  preface,  of  which  he  took  care  to  speak  very 
highly  in  the  14th  vol.  of  the  "  Bibliotheque  Frangoise," 
and,  probably  by  way  of  blind,  speaks  very  differently 
there  of  some  of  bis  contemporaries,  from  what  he  had 
advanced  in  his  preface.  In  short  he  appears  to  have  per- 
fectly understood  the  trade  of  reviewing.  One  of  his  best 
editions  is  that  of  the  works  of  M.  de  Launoyi  which  was 
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published  at  Geneva,  10  yols.  foL  with  a  valuable  preFate, 
a  lifei  and  a  *^  Launoiana,*'  consisting  of  very  curious  ar- 
ticles. Moreri  gives  a  numerous  list  of  other  editions  and 
publications  to  which  he  wrote  prefaces  and  notes.  He 
died  at  Paris  April  2,  1741,  and  a  spirited  eloge  was  writ- 
ten on  him  by  the  ^hh6  Desfontaines.* 

GRANGE  (Joseph  de  Chancel  de  la),  a  French  sa- 
tirist and  dramatic  poet,  was  born  1676,  in  Perigord.  He 
wrote  a  little  comedy  in  three  acts,  when  but  nine  years  old, 
which  was  performed  several  days  successively  in  the  coU 
lege  of  Bourdeaux,  where  he  was  a  scholar ;  and  at  six- 
teen, produced  his  tragedy  of  ^^  Jugurtha  ;*'  but  the  work 
which  has  made  him  most  known,  is  a  satire  against  the 
duke  of  Orleans,  then  regent,  entitled,  ^*  The  Philip* 
picks,'*  in  which  he  accused  that  nobleman  of  the  most 
atrocious  crimes.  To  avoid  the  punishment  this  work  de-< 
served,  he  fled  to  Avignon,  in  which  city  was  a  French 
officer,  who  bad  taken  refuge  there  in  consequence  of 
having  committed  a  murder,  and  received  a  promise  of 
pardon  if  he^  could  entice  the  author  of  the  *^  Philippicks** 
into  the  French  dominions.  His  attempt  succeeded,  and 
La  Grange  was  conducted  to  the  isle  of  St.  Margaret ;  but 
finding  means  to  make  friends  of  his  keepers,  escaped  in  a 
boat  to  Villa  Franca,  notwithstanding  a  violent  storm. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  gave  him  a  considerable  sum  of  mo- 
ney, and  he  went  from  thence  into  Spain;  afterwards  into 
Holland,  where  he  remained  till  the  duke  of  Orleans  was 
dead.  He  was  then  permitted  to  end  his  days  in  France, 
where  he  died  in  1758,  at  the  castle  of  Antoniat,  his  family 
•eat  His  works  have  been  collected  in  5  vols,  small  ISmo^ 
and  his  tragedies  have  been  as  much  admired,  as  his  lyric 
efforts  have  been  depreciated.* 

GRANGER  (James),  a  well-known  biographer,  but 
who  has  been  himself  left  without  any  memorial,  was  the 
son  of  Mr.  William  Granger,  by  Elizabeth  Tutt,  daughter 
of  Tracy  Tutt.  Of  the  condition  of  his  parents,  or  ^e 
place  of  his  education,  we  have  not  been  able  to  recover 
any  particulars.  He  studied,  however,  for  some  time  at 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  which  he  probably  left  without 
taking  a  degree ;  and  having  entered  into  holy  orders,  was 
presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Shiplake,  in  Oxfordshire,  a 
living  in  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Windsor*    He 

I  Moreri.^Dict.  Hiit.  •  Diet  Hist 
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informs  us,  in  t^be  dedication  of  his  *^  Biographical  His« 
tory,"  that  his  name  and  person  were  known  to  few  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  (1769),  as  he  had  "  the  good  for- 
tune  to  retire  early  to  independence,  obscurity,  and  con- 
tent" He  adds,  that  *'  if  he  has  an  ambition  for  any 
thing,  it  is  to  be  an  honest  man  and  a  good  parish  priest/* 
and  in  both  those  characters  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  ail 
who  knew  him.  To  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  be  at- 
tended with  the  most  scrupulous  assiduity  and  zeal,  and 
died  in  the  performance  of  the  most  solemn  office  of  the 
church.  Such  was  bis  pious  regard  for  the  day  appointed 
for  religious  observances,  that  he  would  not  read  the 
proofs  of  his  work  while  going  through  the  press  on  that 
day ;  and  with  such  an  impression  of  what  was  his  duty, 
found  no  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the  arguments  of  his 
bookseller,  Tom  Davies,  who  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  that  this  was  a  ^^  work  of  necessity.**  It  appears  that 
some  time  before  his  death  he  was  anxious  to  obtain  a 
living  within  a  tenable  distance  of  Shiplake,  but  did  not 
succeed.  In  1773  or  1774  he  accompanied  Jord  Mount** 
Stuart,  now  earl  of  Bute,  on  a  tour  to  Holland,  where  his 
lordship  made  an  extensive  collection  of  portraits.  In 
1772  he  published  a  sermon  entitled  *^  An  Apology  for  the 
Brute  Creation,  or  Abuse  of  Animals  censured.**  This 
was  preached  in  his  parish-church,  Oct.  1 8,  1772,  and,  as  we 
are  informed  in  a  postscript,  gave  almost  universal  disgust; 
^^  the  mention  of  horses  and  dogs  was  censured  as  a  pros- 
titution of  the  dignity  of  the  pulpit,  and  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  author's  growing  insanity  ;'*  but  more  com- 
petent judges,  and  indeed  the  public  at  large,  applauded 
him  for  exerting  his  humanity  and  benevolence  in  a  case 
which  is  so  often  overlooked,  the  treatment  of  the  brute 
creation.  Mr.  Granger,  who  was  a  man  of  some  humour, 
and  .according  to  the  evidence  of  his  friend  and  corre- 
spondent the  rev.  Mr.  Cole,  a  frequent  retailer  of  jokes, 
dedicated  this  sermon  ^^  To  T.  B.  Drayman,**  for  which 
h^  gives  as  a  reason  that  he  had  seen  this  man  exercise 
.the  lash  with  greater  rage,  and  heard  him  at  the  same  time 
swear  more  roundly  and  forcibly,  than  he  ever  heard  or 
saw  any  of  his  brethren  of  the  whip  in  London.  Mr.  Gran- 
ger appears  to  have  taken  some  pains  with  this  man,  but 
to  little  purpose.  He  was,  however,  afterwards  killed  hy 
a  kick  from  one  of  the  horses  whom  be  delighted  to  tor- 
naenti  which  gave  Mr.  Granger  an  opportunity  of  strength* 
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ening  his  arguments  with  his  parishioners  by  a  warning 
like  this,  which  could  not  fail,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
^     make  an  impression  on  their  minds.     In  1773  he  printed 
another  sermon,  entitled  ^^  The  nature  and  extent  of  In- 
dustry,*' preached  before  his  grace  Fredejric,  ar«hbishop 
of  Canterbury,  July  4,  1775,  in  the  parish  church  of  jShip* 
lake.     This  was  gravely  dedicated,  ^*  To  the  inhabitants 
of  the  parish  of  Shiplake  who  neglect  the  service  of  the 
church,  and  spend  the  Sabbath  in  the  worst  kind  of  idle* 
ness,  this  plain  sermon,  which  they  never  heard,  and  pro* 
bably  will  never  read,  is  inscribed  by  their  sincere  welU 
wisher  and  faithful  minister  J.  G."     Both  these  discourses 
were  favourably  received  by  the  public,  and  many  clergy* 
men  and  others  purchased  quantities  of  them  for  distribu- 
tion.     His  memory,    however,   is  best  preserved  by  his 
**  Biographical  History  of  England  from  Egbert  the  Great 
to  the  Revolution,"    at  which  he  employed  himself  for 
many  years,  and  lived  to  see  two  editions  sold,  and  a  taste 
created  for  collections  of  portraits,  which  is  indeed  the 
principal  intention  of  the  author,  his  biography  including 
only  those  persons  of  whom  some  engraved  portrait  is  ex- 
tant.    It  was  first  published  in  4-thin  4to  vols,  in  1769,  but 
the  second  and  subsequent  editions  have  been  printed  in 
8vo.     The  preparation  of  such  a  work  could  not  fail  to 
yield  the  author  much  amusement,  and  likewise  procured 
him  the  correspondence  of  many  eminent  scholars  and  gen- 
tlemen who  were  either  collectors  of  portraits,  or  conver- 
sant in  EngUsh  biography.     He  had  amassed  considerable 
materials  for  a  continuation  of  this  work,  which  was  pre- 
vented by  his  sudden  and  much-lamented   death.     On 
Sunday  April  14,  1776,  he  read  prayers  and  preached  ap- 
parently in  good  health,  but  while  afterwards  at  the  com- 
munion-table, in  the  act  of  administering  the  sacrament, 
be  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  iit,  and  notwithstanding 
immediate  medical  assistance,  died  next  morning.     This 
affecting  circumstance  was  happily  expressed  by  a  friend 
in  these  lines :         . 
•  **  More  happy  end  what  saint  e*er  knew  ? 

To  whom  like  mercy  shown  ? 
His  Saviour's  death  in  rapturous  view. 

And  unpeirceived  hb  own.** 

He  was,  if  we  mistake  not,  about  sixty  years  old.     His 

brother  John  died  at  Basingstoke  in   1810,  aged  80.     His 

Tery  numerous  collection,  of  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand 

portraits^  was  sold  by  Greenwood  in  1778/  but  the  sale  is 
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said  to  have  been  not  very  productire.  That  his  cele^^ 
brated  work,  the  '^  Biographical  History,"  is  an  amusing 
one,  cannot  well  be  denied ;  and  its  principal  excellence 
consists  in  the  critical  accuracy  and  conciseness  with  which 
he  has  characterized  the  persons  who  are  included  in  his- 
plan;  but,  as  he  includes  all  persons  without  distinction,  of 
whom  any  portrait  is  extant,  we  find  him  preserving  the 
memory  of  many  of  the  most  worthless  and  insig^nificant  of 
mankind,  as  well  as  giving  a  value  to  specimens  of  the  art 
of  engraving  which  are  beneath  all  contempt  ^Ir.  Wal* 
pole  said  that  Granger  had  drowned  his  taste  for  portraits 
in  the  ocean  of  biography  ;  and  though  he  began  with  elu* 
cidating  prints,  he  at  last  only  sought  prints  that  he  might 
write  the  lives  of  those  they  represented.  His  work  was 
grown,  and  growing  so  voluminous,  that  an  abridgment 
only  could  have  made  it  useful  to  collectors.  Perhaps  a 
more  serious  objection  might  be  offered,  which  the  author 
could  not  have  foreseen.  While  this  work  has  excited  a 
taste  for  collecting  portraits  not  only  harmless,  but  useful^ 
when  confined  to  men  of  probity,  it  has  unfortunately  at 
the  same  time  created  a  irtuk  very  little  connected  with 
the  interests  of  literature  or  common  honesty,  a  species  of 
purveyors  who  have  not  only  lessened  the  value  of  books 
by  robbing  them  of  their  portraits,  but  have  carried  their 
depredations  into  our  public  libraries,  and  have  found  en«^ 
couragement  where  they  ought  to  have  met  with  detection 
and  punishment* 

GRANT  or  GRAUNT  (Edward),  a  man  of  eminent 
learning  in  the  sixteenth  century,  was  educated  at  West^ 
minster-school,  from  whence  he  was  removed  either  to 
Christ-church  or  BroadgateVhall,  in  the  university  of  Ox^ 
ford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  February  27^ 
1571,  and  that  of  master  the  27th  of  March,  1572  ;  about 
which  time  he  was  appointed  master  of  Westminster  school, 
where  a  great  many  persons  who  were  afterwards  eminent 
in  church  and  state,  were  educated  under  his  care.  In 
1575  he  published  at  London  in  4to,  <^  Grecs  Linguss 
Spicilegium,*'  which  was  afterwards  epitomized  by  hi^ 
learned  usher,  Mr.  William  Camden,  and  printed  at  Lon- 
don, 1597,  in  8vo,  under  the  title  of  **  Institutio  Gr«c» 

^  Graoger*!  Hist^-Corretpondeoce  puMialied  by  Mr.  Malcolm. — ContiiiuA- 
tteb  of  bis  History  by  the  ReV.  Mark  Noble,  1806,  3  rob.  Svo.-M)o)e'i  MS 
CorretpoodeBoe,   in  tke   firiUfh  Mnteun.  — *  Oenti  U^g,  ¥•!•*  XLVL  UK. 
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Gmmmatiees  eompendi^ria  id  usum  Regias  Scboke  West- 
monasteriensis.*'  Jn  1577  our  author  was  mode  pre- 
beudary  of  tbe  twelfth  stall  i»  the  coUegiate  cliurch  of 
Westminster)  in  tbe  room  of  Dr.  Thomas  Watts ;  and  about 
that  tinse  beiiig  adoiitted  B.  D.  of  Gambridgey  was  incor- 
porated  in  tbe  same  degree  at  Oxford  in  May  1579.  He 
was  afterwards  doctor  of  that  facalty  at  Cambridge.  He 
resigned  his  mastership  of  Westminster^school  about  the 
month  of  February  1591,  and  was  succeeded  in  Maicb  fol- 
lowing by  Mr.  Camden ;  be  was  then  presented  to  the  living 
of  Barnety  in  Middlesex,  and  to  the  rectory  ol'  Toppers- 
field,  in  Essex,  in  1598.  He  died  August  4,  1601,  and 
was  interred  in  St.  Peter^s  church  at  Westminster.  He 
collected  and  published  the  Letters  and  Poems  of  Roger 
Ascham,  to  which  he  subjoined  a  piece  of  his  own,  en- 
titled ^'  Oratie  de  Vita  &  Obitu  Rogeri  Aschami,  ac  die* 
tionis  eleganti^  cum  adfaortatione  ad  adolescentulos,*' 
London,  1577,  in  8vo.  He  was  an  excellent  Latin  poet, 
as  appears  from  several  copies  of  verses  written  by  him, 
and  printed  in  various  books ;  and  was  exceedingly  well 
versed  in  all  parts  of  polite  literature.  Bentham  says  be 
had  been  vicar  of  South  Benfieet,  in  Essex,  in  15S4,  but 
resigned  it  soon,  and  that  he  was  a  prebendary  of  Ely  in 
1589.  > 

GRANT  (Francis),  lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  lawyer 
and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  descended  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Grants,  of  Grant,  in 
that  kingdom  ;  bis  ancestor  in  a  direct  line,  being  sir  John 
Grant,  of  Grant,  who  married  lady  Margaret  Stuart, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Atbol.  He  was  born  about  1660, 
and  received  tbe  first  part  of  bis  education  at  Aberdeen  ; 
but,  being  intended  for  tbe  profession  of  tbe  law,  was  sent 
to  finish  his  studies  at  Leyden,  under  tbe  celebrated  Voet, 
with  whom  he  became  so  great  a  favourite  by  bis  singular 
application,  that  many  years  afterwards  tbe  professor  men- 
tioned him  to  bis  pupils,  as  one  that  had  done  honour  to 
tbe  university,  and  recommended  his  example  to  them. 
On  bis  return  to  Scotland,  he  passed  through  the  exami- 
nation requisite  to  his  being  admitted  advocate,  with  such 
abilities  as  to  attract  the  particular  notice  of  sir  George 
Mackenzie,  then  king^s  advocate^  one  of  the  most  inge- 
nions  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  eminent 
lawyers,  of  that  age. 

^BJDg.  BrlC-^en.  Z)1ct.— Attl.  Ox,  to).  I.^'nMni€ik<->Beii(]Uin's  £1^ 
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Being  tbas  qualified  for  practice,  be  soon*  got  into  full 
employ,  by  the  distinguishing  figure  which  he  made  at  the- 
ReVoIution  in  1688.  He  was  then  only  twenty -eight  years 
of  age ;  but,  as  the  measures  of  the  preceding  reign  had 
led  him  to  study  the  constitutional  points  of  law,  he  disco- 
vered a  masterly  knowledge,  when  the  convention  of 
estates  met  to  debate  that  important  affair  concerning  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne,  upon  the  departure  of  king  James 
to  France.  Some  of  the  old  lawyers,  in  pursuance  of  the 
principles  in  which  they  had  been  bred,  argued  warmly 
against  those  upon  which  the  Revolation,  which  had  taken 
place  in  England,  was  founded ;  and  particularly  insisted 
on  the  inability  of  the  convention  of  estates  to  make  any 
disposition  of  the  crown.  Grant  opposed  these  notions 
with  great  strength  and  spirit,  and  about  that  time  pub- 
lished a  treatise,  in  which  he  undertook,  by  the  principles 
of  law,  to  prove  that  a  king  might  forfeit  his  crown  for 
himself  and  his  descendants ;  and  that  in  such  a  case  the 
states  had  a  power  to  dispose  of  it,  and  to  establish  and 
limit  a  legal  succession,  concluding  with  the  warmest  re- 
commendations of  the  prince  of  Orange  to  the  regal 
dignity. 

This  piece,  being  generally  read,  was  thought  to  have 
bad  considerable  influence  on  the  public  resolutions,  and 
certainly  recommended  him  to  both  parties^  in  the  way  of 
his  profession.  Those  who  differed  from  him  in  opinion 
admired  his  courage,  and  were  desirous  of  making  use  of 
his  abilities ;  as  on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were  friends 
to  the  revolution  were  likewise  so  to  him,  which  brought  him 
into  great  business,  and  procured  him,  by  special  com- 
missions, frequent  employment  from  the  crown.  In  all 
these  be  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  honour,  that,  as 
soon  as  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  came  to  be  seriously 
considered  in  the  English  court,  queen  Anne  unexpectedly, 
as  well  as  without  application,  created  him  a  baronet  in 
1705,  in  the  view  of  securing  his  interest  towards  complet- 
ing that  design  ;  and  upon  the  same  principle  her  majesty 
about  a  year  after  appointed  him  one  of  the  judges,  or  (as 
they  are  styled  in  Scotland)  one  of  the  senators  of  the  col- 
lege ot justice. 

From  this  time,  according  to  the  custom  of  Scotland,  he 
was  styled,  from  the  name  of  his  estate,  lord  CuUen,  and 
the  same  good  qualities  which  had  recommended  him  to 
this  jpost  were  very  conspicuous  in  the  discharge  of  it^  in 
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which  he  continued  for  twenty  years  with  the  highest  re- 
putation, when  a*  period  was  put  to  his  life,  by  an  illness 
which  lasted  but  three  days ;  and,  though  no  violent  symp- 
toms appeared,  yet  his  physicians  clearly  discerned  that 
his  dissolution  was  at  hand.  They  acquainted  him  with 
tbeir  opinion,  which  he  received  not  only  calmly,  but  chear- 
fiilly ;  declaring  that  he  had  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
conscience,  and  was  not  afraid  of  death.  He  took  a  tender 
fiarewell  of  his  children  and  friends,  recommended  to  them 
earnestly  a  steady  and  constant  attachment  to  the  faith  and 
duty  of  Christians,  and  assured  them  that  true  religion 
was  the  only  thing  that  could  bring  a  man  peace  at  the  last. 
He  expired  soon  after,  March  16,  1726,  in  his  sixty-siacth 
year. 

He  was  so  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  so  much  ad- 
dicted to  his  studies,  that,  notwithstanding  the  multiplicity 
of  his  business  while  at  the  bar,  and  his  great  attention  to 
his  charge  when  a  judge,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to 
write  various  treatises,  on  very  different  yet  important  sub- 
jects ;  some  political,  which  were  remarkably  well-timed, 
and  highly  serviceable  to  the  government;  others  of  a 
most  extensive  nature,  such  as  his  essays  on  law,  religion, 
and  education,  which  were  dedicated  to  his  late  majesty 
when  prince  of  Wales,  by  whose  command,  bis  then  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Samuel  Molyneax,  wrote  him  a  letter  of  thanks, 
*  in  which  were  many  gracious  expressions,  as  well  in  rela- 
tion to  the  piece  as  to  its  author.  He  composed,  besides 
these,  mady  discourses  on  literary  subjects,  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  own  thoughts,  and  for  the  better  discovery  of 
truth,  which  went  no  forther  than  his  own  closet,  and^ 
from  a  principle  of  modesty,  were  not  communicated  even 
to  his  most  intimate  friends. 

in  his  private  character  be  was  as  amiable  as  he  was  re-* 
«pectahle  in  the  public.  There  were  certain  circum- 
stances that  determined  him  to  part  with  an  estate  that 
was  left  him  by  his  fkther ;  and  it  being  foreseen  that  he 
would  employ  the  produce  of  it,  and  the  money  he  had 
acquired  by  his  profession,  in  a  new  purchase,  there  were 
many  decayed  families  who  solicited  him  to  take  their  lands 
upon  his  own  terms,  relying  entirely  on  that  equity  which 
they  conceived  to  be  the  rine  of  his  actions.  It  af^eared 
that  their  opinion  of  him  was  perfectly  well  grounded ;  for, 
being  at  length  prevailed  upon  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the 
estate  of  an  unfortunate  fsmily,  who  bad  a  debt  up^n  it  off 
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more  than  it  was  wortbi  be  £rst  put  their  ,a(F^lrs,into  Qvder^ 
and  by  classing  the  diifereiii  demands,  and  compromising  a 
variety  of  claims,  secured  some  thousand  pounds  to  the 
heirs,  without  prejudice  to  any,  and  of  which  they  never 
qould  have  been  possessed  but  frofn  his  int^position  and 
vigilance  in  their  behalf^  so  far  was  he  either  from  making 
any  advantage  to  himself  of  their  necessities,  or  of  his  own 
skill  in  his  profession  ;  a  circumstance  justly  mentioned  to 
bis  ho4U)ur,  and  which  is  an  equal  proof  of  his  candour, 
generosity,  and  compassion.  His  piety  was  siiicere  and 
unaifecte!d,  and  his  love  for  the  ciiurch  of  Scotlaud  was 
shewn  in  his  recommeuding  moderation  and  charity  to  the 
clergy  a^  well  as  laity,  and  engaging  the  former  to  insisjE 
upon  moral  duties  as  the  clearest  and  most  convincing 
proofs  of  men's  acting  upon  religious  principles ;  and  his 
practice,  through  his  whole  life,  wa^  the  strongest  argu* 
xnent  of  his  being  thoroughly  pesrsuaded  of  those  truths, 
which,  from  his  love  to  mankind,  he  labouired  to  inculcate. 
He  was  charitable  without  ostentation,  disinterested  in  his 
friendships,  and  beneficent  to  all  who  had  any  thing  to  do 
with  him.  He  was  not  only  strictly  just,  but  so  free  from 
any  species  of  avarice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of 
great  prudence,  finding  him  more  intent  on  the  business 
committed  to  him  by  others  than  on  his  own,  took  the  care 
^  of  placing  out  his  money  upon  herself;  and,  to  prevent 
'  his  postponing,  as  he  was  apt  to  do,  such  kind  of  affairs, 
when  securities  offered,  she  caused  the  circumstances  of 
them  to  be  stated  in  the  form  of  cases,  and  so  procured  his 
opinion  upon  his  own  concerns,  as  if  they  had  been  those 
of  a  client.  These  little  circumstanoes  are  mentioned  as 
more  expressive  of  his  temper  than  acpoqs  of  another  kind 
could  be ;  because,  in  matters  of  importance,  men  either 
act  from  habit,  or  from  motives  that  the  world  cannot  pene- 
trate^ .but,  in  things  of  a  trivial  nature,  are  less  upon  their 
guarci,  shew  th^ir  true  disposition,  and  stand  confessed  for 
what  they  are.  He  passed  a  long  life  in  ease  and  honotjr. 
His  siincerity  and  steady  attachment  to  his  principles  re- 
commended him  to  all  parties,  even  to  those  who  differed 
from  bim  most ;  and  his  charity  and  moderation  converted 
this  n aspect  into  affection,  so  that  not  ma^y  of  his  ^a^nk 
had  mcore  friends,  and  perhaps  none  could  boast  of  having 
fewer  enemies.  He  left  behind  him  three  sons  and  five 
daughters*,  his  eldest  son,  Archibald  ,Qriynt,  esq.  in  his 
iather"s  life-time,  represented  in  parliament  thue  shire  of 
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Aberdeen;  and  becoming  by  bis  demise  sir  Archibald 
Grant,  bart.  was  chosen  again  for  the  same  county  in  1711. 
His  second  son,  William,  followed  his  father's  profession, 
was  several  years  lord-advocate  for  Scotland  ;  and,  in  1757, 
one  of  the  lords  of  session,  by  the  title  of  lord  Preston « 
grange.  Francis,  the  third  son,  was  a  merchant,  and  three 
of  the  daughters  were  married  to  gentlemen  of  fortune.  ^ 

GRANVILLE,  Greenvile,  or  Grenville  (George), 
viscount  Lansdowne,  an  English  poet,  was  descended  of  u 
family  distinguished  for  their  loyalty ;  being  second  son  of 
Barnard  Granville,  esq.  brother  to  the  first  earl  of  Bath  of 
this  name,  who  had  a  principal  share  in  bringing  about  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL  and  son  of  the  loyal  sir  Bevil 
Greenvile,  who  lost  his  life  fighting  for  Charles  L  at  Lans- 
downe in  1643.  He  was  born  in  1667,  and  in  his  infancy 
was  sent  to  France,  under  the  tuition  of  sir  William  Ellys, 
a  gentleman  bred  up  under  Dr.  Busby,  an'd  who  was  after- 
wards eminent  in  many  public  stations.  From  this,  excel* 
lent  tutor  he  not  only  imbibed  a  taste  for  classical  learning, 
but  was  also  instructed  in  all  other  accomplishments  suit«- 
able  to  his  birth,  in  which  he  made  so  quick  a  proficiency, 
that  after  he  had  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  youths 
of  France  in  martial  exercises,  he  was  sent  to  Trinity-^oU  /  / 

lege,  Cambridge,  in  1677,  at  ten  years  of  age ;  'and  before  •  y- 
be  was  tw^e,  spoke  some  verses  of  his  own  composing  to 
the  duchess  of  York,  afterwards  queen-consort  to  James  II. 
at  her  visit  to  that  university  in  1679.  On  account  of  hi« 
extraordinary  merit,  he  was  created  M.  A.  at  the  age  o£ 
thirteen,  and  left  the  college  soon  afterT  "^         *"         [^ 

Tifrthe  first  stage  of  his  life,  he  seem^  rather  to  have 
made  his  Muse  subservient  to  his  ambition  and  thirst  after 
military  glory,  in  which  there  appeared  such  a  force  of 
genius  as  raised  the  admiration  of  Mr.  Waller.  But  bis 
ambition  shewed  itself  most  active  on  the  duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's rebellion ;  and  he  requested  his  father  to  let  him 
arm  in  defence  of  his  sovereign ;  but  being  then  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  he  was  thought  too  young  for  such 
an  enterprize.  It  was  not  without  extreme  reluctance  that 
be  submitted  to  the  tenderness  of  paternal  restraint ;  which 
was  the  more  mortifying,  as  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Bath  had 
on  this  occasion  raised  a  regiment  of  foot  for  the  king's 
••rvice;   with  the  behaviour  and  discipline  of  wUch  bis 
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ibajesty  was  so  well  pleased,  that,  on  reviewing  them  at 
Bounslow,  as  a  public  mark  of  his  approbation  be  con- 
ferred the  honour  of  knighthood  upon  our  author's  elder 
brother  Bevil,  who  was  a  captain,  at  the  head  of  the  regi- 
ment. Thus,  forbidden  to  handle  his  pike  on  this  impor- 
tant occasion,  he  took  up  his  pen  after  the  rebellion  was 
crushed,  and  addressed  some  congratulatory  lines  to  the 
Idng. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  d^lared  his  intended  expe- 
dition to  England,  our  young  hero  made  a  fresh  applica- 
tion, in  the  mok  importunate  terms,  to  let  him  prove  his 
loyalty.  His  letter  to  his  father,  on  this  occasion,  which 
is  printed  by  Dr.  Johnson,  is  an  elegant  composition  ;  but 
this  was  likewise  unavailing,  as  the  danger  was  now  in- 
creased in  a  greater  proportion  than  his  age.  The  king's 
affairs  were  become  so  desperate,  that  any  attempt  to  serve 
him  could  only  have  involved  him  in  his  royal  master's 
ruin.  On  this  be  sat  down  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  revolu- 
tion, in  which  most  of  his  family  acquiesced,  but  was  cer- 
tainly far  from  being  pleased  with  the  change;  he  saw  no 
prospect  of  receiving  any  favours  from  the  new  administra- 
tion ;  and  resolving  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  pushing  his 
fortune  either  in  the  court  or  the  camp,  he  endeavoured 
to  divert  his  melancholy  in  the  company  ahd  conversation 
of  the  softer  sex.  His  adopted  favourite  was  the  countess 
of  Newburgh,  and  he  exerted  all  his  powers  of  verse  in 
singing  the  force  of  this  enchantresses  charms,  and  the 
sweets  of  his  own  captivity.  But  he  sang  in  vain,  hapless 
like  Waller  in  his  passion,  while  by  his  poetry  he  endea- 
voured to  raise  bis  Myra  to  the  immortality  which  Waller 
had  given  to  Sacharissa.  In  the  mean  time  some  of  his 
friends  were  much  grieved  at  tliis  conduct  in  retiring  from 
btisiness,  as  unbecoming  himself,  and  disgraceful  to  his 
family.  One  of  these  in  particular,  a  female  relation, 
whose  name  was  Higgins,  took  the  liberty  to  send  to  him 
an  expostulatory  ode  in  1690,  in  hopes  of  shaming  him 
out  of  his  enchantment;  but  this  was  his  age  of  romance, 
and  he  persisted  in  asserting  that  his  resolution  was  un- 
changeable, and  that  he  would  barter  no  happiness  for 
that  of  a  lover. 

In  this  temper  he  passed  the  course  of  king  William's 
reign  in  private  life,  enjoying  the  company  of  his  Muse^ 
which  he  employed  in  celebrating  the  reigning  beauties  of 
that  age,  as  Waller,  whom  he  strove  to  imitate,  ha  d  done 
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tbo^e  of  the  preceding.  W^  faaV^  also  several  di-amatlc 
pieces  written  in  this  early  part  of  life,  of  i^hich  the 
'*  British  Enchanters/*  he  tells  us  himself;  was  the  first 
essay  of  a  very  infant  Muse  ;  being  Writteii  at  his  first  eti- 
trance  into  his  teens,  and  attempted  rather  as  a  task  iu 
hours  free  from  other  exercises,  thart  with  any  view  to  pub* 
lie  exhibition.  But  Betterton,  the  celebrated  actor,  hslv- 
ing  accidentally  seen  it  many  years  after  it  was  writteii, 
begged  it  for  the  stage,  where  it  found  so  favourable  ^ 
Jreception,  as  to  have  an  uninterrupted  run  df  at  least  forty 
days.  His  other  dramatic  pieces  were  also  well  received ; 
but  although  we  ar^  assured  they  owed  that  reception  to 
their  own  merit,  as  much  as  to  the  general  esteem  and 
respect  which  all  the  polite  world  professed  foi*  their  authoi*, 
that  intrinsic  merit  is  not  now  discoverable.  Addison, 
however,  joined  with  Dryden  in  sounding  Granviile^s 
praises ;  the  former,  in  the  **  Epilogue  to  the  British  En- 
chanters;** and  the  latter,  in  some  verses  addressed  tohith 
Upon  his  tragedy  of  "  Heroic  Love." 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  he  stood  as  fair  ih 
the  general  esteem  as  any  man  of  his  years,  noW  about 
thirty-five.  He  had  always  entertained  the  greatest  vene- 
ration for  the  queen,  and  he  made  his  court  to  her  in  the 
politest  manner  in  Urganda's  prophecy,  spoken  by  Way  of 
epilogue  at  the  first  representation  of  the  **  British  Enchan- 
ters," where  he  introduced  a  scene  representing  the  qUeen, 
and  the  several  triumphs  of  her  reign.  Hef  entered  heartily 
into  the  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  France ; 
and,  with  a  view  to  excite  a  proper  spirit  in  the  nation,  h^ 
translated .  the  second  ^^  Olynthian**  of  Demosthenes,  ifi 
1702.  This  new  specimen  of  his  learning  gained  hitfi 
many  friends,  and  added  highly  to  his  reputation ;  and, 
when  the  design  upon  Cadiz  was  projected  the  same  year, 
he  presented  to  Mr.  Harley,  afterwards  earl  of  Oxford,  ah 
authentic  journal  of  Mr.  Wimbledon^s  expedition  thither^ 
in  1625;  in  order  that,  by  avoiding  the  errors  cdtomitted 
in  a  former  attempt  upon  that  place,  a  more  successful 
plan  might  be  formed.  But,  little  attention  being  given 
to  it,  the  same  mistakes  were  committed,  and  the  sam^ 
disappointment  ensued :  with  this  difference  dnly,  th^t 
the  duke  of  Ormond  had  an  opportunity  to  take  his  tb^ 
venge  at  Vigo,  and  to  return  with  glory,'  which  Wa^  not 
Wimbledon's  fate. 

By  a  laudable  eeconomy   Granville  had  bith^no  pre* 
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.  sensed  himself  from  those  embarrassments,  which  in  more 
advanced  life  he  is  said  to  have  incurred,  and  his  father, 
who  was  just  dead,  had  made  some  provision  for  him, 
which  was  increased  by  a  small  annuity  left  him  by  his 
uncle  the  earl  of  Bath,  who  died  not  long  after.  These 
advantages,  added  to  the  favours  which  bis  cousin  John 
Grenville  had  received  from  her  majesty  in  being  raised  to 
the  peerage  by  the  title  of  lord  Grenville  of  Potheridge, 
and  his  brother  being  made  governor  of  Barbadoes,  with  a 
fixed  salary  of  2000/.  the  same  enabled  him  to  come  into 
the  house  of  commons,  as  member  for  Fowey  in  Cornwall, 
in  the  first  parliament  of  the  queen.  In  1706,  his  fortune 
was  improved  farther  by  the  loss  of  his  eldest  brother,  sir 
Bevil,  who  died  that  year,  in  his  passage  from  Barbadoes,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  unmarried,  and  universally  lamented. 
Hence  our  younger  brother  stood  now  as  the  head-branch 
of  bis  family,  and  he  still  held  his  seat  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons, both  in  the  second  and  third  parliaments  of  the 
queen.  But  the  administration  being  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  his  friends,  with  whom  he  remained  steadily  con- 
nected in  the  same  principles,  he  was  cut  off  from  any  pro- 
spect of  being  preferred  at  court. 

In  this  situation  he  diverted  himself  among  his  brother 
poets ;  and  we  find  him  at  this  time  introducing  Wycherley 
and  Pope  to  the  acquaintance  of  Henry  St.  John,  esq. 
afterwards  lord  viscount  Bolingbroke.  This  friend,  then 
displaced,  having  formed  a  design  of  celebrating  such  of 
the  poets  of  that  age  as  he  thought  deserved  any  notice, 
bad  applied  for  a  character  of  the  former  to  our  author, 
who,  in  reply,  having  done  justice  to  Mr.  Wycherley's 
merit,  concludes  his  letter  thus :  <*  In  short,  Sir,  Pll  have 
you  judge  for  yourself.  I  am  not  satisfied  with  this  imper- 
fect sketch ;  name  your  day,  and  I  will  bring  you  together; 
I  shall  have  both  your  thanks  ;  let  it  be  at  my  lodging.  I 
can  give  you  no  Falernian  that  has  out-lived  twenty  con- 
sulships, but  I  can  promise  you  a  bottle  of  good  claret, 
that  has  seen  two  reigns.  Horatian  wit  will  not  be  wanting 
when  you  meet.  He  shall  bring  with  him,  if  you  will,  a 
youngpoet  newly  inspired  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cooper*s- 
hill,  whom  hp  and  Walsh  have  taken  under  their  wing. 
His  name  is  Pope,  he  is  not  above  seventeen  or  eighteen 
vears  of  age,  and  promises  miracles.  If  he  goes  on  as  he 
has  begun  in  the  pastoral  way,  as  Virgil  first  tried  his 
strength,  we  may  hope  to  see  English  poetry  vie  with  the 
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Homan,  and  this  Swan  of  Windsor  sing  as  sweetly  as  the 
Mantuan.     I  expect  your  answer.'* 

Sachevereiirs  trial,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
brought  on  that  remarkable  change  in  the  ministry  in  1710, 
when  Mr.  Granville's  friends  came  agaiil  into  power.  He 
was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Helston,  but,  being  returned 
at  the  same  time  for  the  county  of  Cornwall,  he  chose  to 
represent  the  latter ;  and  on  September  29,  he  was  de- 
clared secretary  at  war,  in  the  room  of  Robert  Walpole, 
esq.  afterwards  the  celebrated  minister.  He  continued  in 
this  office  for  some  time,  and  discharged  it  with  reputation  ; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  the  next  year,  1711,  he  married 
the  lady  Mary,  daughter  of  Edward  Villiers,  earl  of  Jersey, 
at  that  time  possessed  of  a  considerable  jointure,  as  widow 
of  Thomas  Thynne,  esq.  He  had  just  before  succeeded  to 
the  estate  of  the  elder  branch  of  his  family,  at  Stow  ;  and 
December  31,  he  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  by 
the  title  of  lord  Lansdowne,  baron  of  Bideford,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  In  this  promotion  he  was  one  of  the 
twelve  peers  who  were  all  created  at  the  same  time;  and  so 
numerous  a  creation,  being  unprecedented,  gave  much 
offence,  although  but  little  in  his  case.  His  lordship  was 
now  the  next  male-issue  in  that  noble  family,  in  which  two 
peerages,  that  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  and  that  of  lord  Gren- 
ville  of  Potheridge,  had  been  extmguished  almost  toge- 
ther: his  personal  merit  was  universally  allowed  ;  and  as  to 
his  political  sentiments,  those  who  thought  him  most  mis- 
taken, allowed  him  to  be  open,  candid,  and  uniform.  He 
stood  always  high  in  the  favour  of  queen  Anne;  and  with 
great  reason,  having  upon  every  occasion  testified  the 
greatest  zeal  for  her  government,  and  the  most  profound 
respect  for  her  person.  For  these  reasons,  in  the  succeeding 
year,  1712,  he  was  sworn  of  her  majesty's  privy-council, 
made  controller  of  her  household,  about  a  year  after  ad- 
vanced to  the  post  of  treasurer  in  the  same  office ;  and  to 
his  other  honours,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  was  added  the  dedi- 
cation of  Pope's  ^*  Windsor  Forest.'*  His  lordship  con- 
tinued in  his  office  of  treasurer  to  the  queen,  until  her 
death,  when  he  kept  company  with  his  friends  in  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  party-violence,  being  removed  from  his  trea- 
surer's place  by  George  I.  Oct.  II,  1714. 

His  lordship  still  continued  steady  to  his  former  connec-^ 
tions,  and  in  that  spirit  entered  his  protest  with  them 
against  the  bills'  for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  an<l  the 
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duke  of  Ormond,  in  1715.  He  even  entered  deeply  into 
the  scheme  for  raising  an  insurrection  in  the  West  of  Eng- 
land, and  was  at  the  bead  of  it,  if  we  maj  believe  lord 
Bolingbroke,  who  represents  him  possessed  now  with  the 
same  political  fire  and  frenzy  for  the  Pretender  as  he  had 
shewn  in  his  youth  for  the  father.  In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  being  suspected,  he  was  apprehended  September 
26 f  1715,  and  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  be  continued  until  February  8,  1716-17,  when  he  way 
released  without  any  form  of  trial  or  acquittal.  However 
sensible  he  might  be  at  this  time  of  the  mistake  in  his  con** 
duct,  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  liberty,  yet  he  was 
far  from  running  into  the  other  extreme.  He  seems,  in- 
deed^ to  be  one  of  those  tories,  who  are  said  to  have  been 
driven  by  the  violent  persecutions  against  that  party  into 
jacobitism,  and  who  returned  to  their  former  principles  as 
soon  as  that  violence  ceased.  Hence  we  find  him,  in 
1719,  as  warm  as  ever  in  defence  of  those  principles,  the 
first  time  of  bis  speaking  in  the  house  of  lords,  in  the 
debates  about  repealing  the  act  against  occasional  con- 
formity. 

His  lordship  continued  steady  in  the  same  sentiments, 
which  wore  so  opposite  to  those  of  the  court,  and  incon- 
aistent  with  the  measures  taken  by  the  administration,  that 
he  muyt  needy  be  sensible  a  watchful  eye  was  kept  ever 
upon  him.    Accordingly,  when  the  flame  broke  out  against 
his  friends,  on  account  of  what  is  sometimes  called  Atter- 
bury^s  plot,  in  1722,  his  lordship,  as  some  say,  to  avoid  a 
second  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  withdrew  to  France, 
but  others  attribute  his  gcHUg  thither  to  a  degree  of  profu<f 
sioii  which  bad  embarrassed  his  circumstances.     He  had 
been  at  Pariir  but  a  little  while,  when  the  first  volume  of 
Burnet's   **  History  of  his  own  Times"   was   published. 
Great  expectations  had  been  raised  of  this  work,  which  ac- 
cordingly he  perused  with  attention ;  and  finding  the  cha- 
racters of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  earl  of  Bath 
treated  in  a  manner  he  thought  they  did  not  deserve,  he 
formed  the  design  of  doing  them  justice.     This  led  him  to 
consider  what  had  been  said  by  other  historians  concerning 
his  family ;  and,  as  Clarendon  and  Echard  had  treated  his 
uncle  sir  Richard  Granville  more  roughly,  his  lordship^ 
being  possessed  of  memoirs  from  which  his  conduct  might  be 
set  ia  a  fairer  light,  resolved  to  follow  the  dictates  of  duty 
and  inclination,  by  publishing  his  sentiments  upon  thesa 
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beads.  These  pieces  are  printed  in  his  works^  under  the 
titte  of  ^  A  Vindication  of  General  Monk/'  &c.  and  **  A 
Vindication  of  Sir  Richard  Greenville,  General  of  the  West 
to  King  Charles  I.'*  &c.  They  were  answered  by  Old- 
mixon,  in  a  piece  entitled  *'  Reflections  historical  and 
politic/*  &c.  17S29  4tO/  and  by  judge  Barnef,  in  <<  Re^ 
inarks,'*  &c.  a  pamphlet.  His  lordship  replied,  in  **  A 
Letter  to  the  author  of  the  Reflections/*  &c.  1732|  4to^ 
and  the  spring  follQwing,  there  came  out  a  very  rough 
answer  in  defence  of  Ecbard,  by  Dr.  Colbatch,  entitled 
''An  Examination  of  Echard^s  Account  of  the  Marriage 
Treaty,**  &c. 

He  continued  abroad  at  Paris  almost  the  space  of  tea 
years;  and,  being  sensible  that  many  juvenilities  had  es-^ 
raped  his  pen  in  his  poetical  pieces,  made  use  of  the  op«> 
portunity  furnished  by  this  retirement,  to  revise  and  cor* 
rect  them,  in  order  to  republication.  Accordingly,  at  his 
return  to  England  in  1752,  he  puUisbed  these^  together 
with  a  vindication  of  his  kinsman  just  mentioned,  in  two 
volumes,  4to.  To  these  may  be  added  a  tract  io  lord 
Somers's  collection,  entitled  ''  A  Letter  frood  a  nobleman 
abroad  to  his  friend  in  England,**  1722.  The  late  qneen 
Caroline  having  honoured  him  with  her  protectioD^  the 
last  verses  he  wrote  were  to  inscribe  two  copies  of  hia 
poems,  one  of  which  wa9  presented  to  her  flu^sty,  and 
the  other  to  the  princess  royal  Anne,  late  princess  dowager 
of  Orange.  The  ren>ainfng  years  of  his  hfe  were  passed 
in  privacy  and  retirement,  to  the  day  of  his  deacb^  which 
happened  January  90,  1735,  hi  his  sixty-eighth  year  ;  hsv-* 
ing  lost  his  lady  a  few  days  before,  by  whom  having  n« 
male  issue,  the  title  of  Lansdowne  became  io  him  extinct; 

His  character,  as  drawn  by  Dr,  Johnson,  seema  now  un^- 
contested.  He  was,  says  that  eminent  critic,  a  anan  illus-^ 
trious  by  birth,  and  therefore  attracted  notice;  since  he  ia 
styled  by  Pope  ^*  the  polite,**  he  must  be  supposed  elegant 
in  his  manners,  and  generally  loved;  be  was  in  timea  of 
contest  and  turbulence  steady  to  his  party,  and  doitaiaed 
that  esteem  which  is  always  conferred  upon  firnmess  and 
consistency.  As  a  poet,  Dr.  Johnson  has  afypreciated  hie 
merit  with  equal  justice.  He  was  indeed  but  a  feeble  imi- 
tator of  the  feeblest  parts  of  Waller,  and  is  far  more  to  be 
praised  for  his  patronage  of  poets,  and  the  judgment  he 
shewed  in  the  case  ol'  Pope,  than  for  any  pretensions  to 
rank  among  them.     His  prose  style,  however,  ia  excelleut, 
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and  far  beyond  that  of  his  early  contemporaries.  Dr^ 
Warton  notices,  aa  proofs  of  this,  his  *^  Letter  to  a  young 
man  on  his  taking  orders  */'  his  *^  Observations  on  Burnet/' 
bis  *^  Defence  of  his  relation  sir  Richard  Greenville/'  his 
translation  of  some  parts  of  Demosthenes,  and  his  Letter 
to  his  father  on  the  Revolution,  written  in  1688.  The 
same  critic,  who  must  have  been  acquainted  with  some 
who  knew  him  intimately,  adds  that  his  conversation  was 
most  pleasing  and  polite ;  and  his  affability,  and  universal 
benevolence  and  gentleness,  captivating^ 

GRASSWINKEL  (Theodore  or  Thierri),  a  learned 
lawyer,  was  born  at  Delft  in  1600.  He  wrote  varioua 
works  upon  legal  and  political  subjects,  by  which  he  ac- 
quired a  considerable  reputation.  Among  these  are  ^*  Li- 
bertas  Veneta,  seu  Venetonim  in  se  et  suos  imperandi 
Jus.^*  This  was  published  in  1634,  and  in  1644  he  de- 
fended the  republic  of  Venice,  in  a  dispute  with  the  duke 
of  Savoy  concerning  precedence ;  for  which  service,  that 
republic  created  him  a  knight  of  St.  Mark.  He^  had  also 
before  this,  attempted  to  confute  Buchanan's  treatise  **  De 
Jure  Majestatis,"  in  a  work  dedicated  to  Christina,  queeu 
of  Sweden,  who  was  known  to  be  a  great  assertor  of  regal 
privileges.  Grasswinkel  defended  the  liberty  of  the  seas 
against  Selden,  and  Burgus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  in  bis  work 
**  Maris  Liberi  Vindicise,"  and  with  so  much  judgment,  in 
their  opinion,  that  the  States  of  Holland  gave  him  a  pen- 
sion of  500  florins,  with  the  title  of  Advocate-general  of 
the  marine,  until  an  opportunity  offered  of  rewarding  his 
merit  with  a  more  honourable  employment;  which  was 
afterwards  that  of  advocate  of  the  exchequer,  and  register 
and  secretary  of  the  chambre-mi-partie.  He  was  author, 
likewise,  of  a  treatise  in  two  volumes,  4to,  "  On  the  Sove- 
reignty of  the  States  of  Holland."  He  died  of  an  apo- 
plexy at  Mechlin,  Oct  12,  1666.' 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  physician  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy  in  15 10^ 
and  was  educated  at  Padua,  where  he  took  his  degrees 
with  great  reputation  ;  but  having  embraced  the  doctrihes 
of  the  reformers,  with  which  Peter  Martyr  made  him 
acquainted,  he  was  obliged  to  make  bis  escape,  and 
went  into  Germany,  that  he  might  live  undisturbed  in  the 
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protestant  religion.  After  some  stay  at  Basil,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Marpurg  to  be  physic-professor;  but  in  a  short^ 
time  returned  to  Basil,  and  died  there  in  1562,  or  as  some 
think  in  1666,  or  1668,  which  last  seems  most  correct. 
He  wrote  a  great  many  books,  as,  ^^  De  Memoria  repa- 
randa,  augenda,  conservanda,  ac  Reminiscentia.  De 
Prsedictione  Morum,  Naturarumque  Hominum  facili,  & 
Inspectione  parti um  corporis.  Prognostica  Naturalia  de 
Temporura  mutatione  perpetua,  ordine  Literarum.  De 
Literatorum  &  eorum  qui  Magistratibus  funguntur,  con- 
servanda, preservandaque  valetudine.  De  Vini  Natura, 
artificio  &  usu  ;  Deque  omni  Re  Potabili.  De  Regimine 
iter  Agentium,  vel  Equitum,  vel  Peditum,  vel  Navi,  vel 
Curru  viatoribus,  quibusque  Utilissimi  Libri  duo.*'  He 
likewise  made  a  collection  of  several  tracts  touching  the 
sweating-sickness  in  England.  Some"  of  these  works  are 
honourable  to  his  talents,  and  evince  a  large  share  of 
knowledge ;  but  in  others  he  shews  an  attachment  to  the 
absurdities  of  alchemy,  much  superstition,  and  opinions 
which  do  not  imply  a  sound  judgment.' 

GRATIAN,  a  celebrated  Benedictine  of  the  twelfth 
century,  was  born  at  Chiusi,  and  spent  near  twenty-four 
years  at  the  monastery  of  Bologna  in  composing  a  work 
which  has  gained  him  great  fame,  and  which  he  published 
about  1151,  under  the  title  of  "  Decretal,"  or  "  Concor- 
dantia  discordantium  Canonum/^  in  which  he  endeavours 
to  reconcile  those  canons  which  seemr  to  contradict  each 
other ;  but  as  this  author  has  been  guilty  of  some  errors, ' 
by  mistaking  a  canon  of  one  council,  or  a  passage  bf  one 
father,  for  another,  and  has  frequently'quoted  spurious  de- 
cretals, several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  correct  these 
faults,  particularly  Anthony  Augustine  in  his  valuable' 
work  entitled  ^*  De  emendatione  Gratiani,'*  an  excellent 
edition  of  which  was  published  by  Baluze.  The  popes 
are  indebted  principally  to  Gratian^s  Decretal  for  the  high 
authority  they  exercised  in  the  thirteenth  and  following 
centuries ;  but  all  their  pretensions  are  supported  in  this 
work  upon  suppositious  canons,  which  that  age  was  too 
ignorant  to  suspect.  This' work  forms  one  of  the  principal 
parts  of  the  canon  law.  The  editions  of  Rome,  1582,  4 
vols,  folioy  and  of  Lyons,  1671,  3  vols,  folio,  are  the  best.  \ 
There  is  a  separate  edition  of  this  Decretal,  Mentz,  1472, 
folio.» 
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GIIATIANI  (Antqnio  Maria),  a  l<»arne4  biishop  of 
Amelia,  was  born  in  ^536  in  ti;ie  Utile  ci^y  called  Borgo-t 
^irsan-iiep\ilcrQ  in  Tuscany.  He  w^s.  educated  by  cardi- 
nal ClQi^i^endo,  who  trusted  hi^n  with  t^e  n^ost  in^portant 
affair^,  o^nd  gi^^  k\m  a  nc\k  abbey.  Aft^r  thi§  oardinaPa 
(je^tb,  Qr9.tiapi  was  sepretary  to  pope  Sixtus  V.  then  to 
cardinal  Mantalto;  and  Clement  VIII.  who  was  partly  in- 
debted to  \k\m  for  his  elevation  to  the  papal  chs^^r,  made 
h^im  biabpp  of  Amelia,  sent  him  to  Venice  as  nuiicio,  and 
would  have  even  create^  hin;i  cardinal  but  was  dissuaded 
frpm  it  by  cardinal  Aldphr^ndino,  because  Gratiani  was 
the  d^l^^  of  Florence's  subject.  The  air  of  Venice  not 
agreei\(^g  wi^h  his  |;iei^lth,  be  retired  to  Amelia,  devoted 
l^i^[^self  tQ  the  duties  of  a  holy  bishop,  and  died  there, 
Igll.  ^e  left  "Synodal  Ordinances;"  "The  Life  of 
CotT^ip^^l  Cpmmendo,'*  ^to,  which  has  been  translated  into 
FV^nch  by  lyi.  Flechier  ;  "  De  Bello  Cyprio,''  4to ;  "  De 
C^bivs  ^dversis  ill,ustnum  virorum  sui  aevi,*'  4to,  trans- 
l^t^  intQ  l^rench  by  \e  Pelletier.  In  1745,  a  posthumoua 
work  was  published  at  Florence,  "  De  Scriptis  invita  Mi* 
.  nf  n^a  ad  4^oysiMivi  fratreip  libri  viginti,"  4to. ' 

QRAT][US  fFALisqus),  an  em^ineut  Latin  poet,  is  sup- 
piai^^  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Ovid,  and  pointed 
qu.t  \xy,  \fJLtn  in  th^^  last  elegy  of  the  fourth  book  ^  De 
Pon^)^**  "  Aptaqu^  Vf  nanti  Gratius,  aroia  dedit.''  We 
h^ye  9,  ^la^i^a  of  biS|^  entitled  "  Cynog^ticoq,  or.  The  Art 
o^  hijiot^  with  Dqgfl^  ;**  which  in  strictness  can  only  be 
c^^edi  a  fragment  Th^  s^le  of  this  poein  is  reckoned 
pji^i^e,  but^  wUbout  elevAtiQQ;  the  ppe^  like  others  who 
bi^v^  fronted  the  didactic  plan,  haviog  been  n^ore  soli- 
citous, tp  instruct  than  to  please  his  reader.  He  i^  also 
cens.^red  bj^  the  critics  as  dw^I,Ung  too  Ip^g  on  fajilea; 
and  as^he  is^  counted  o^vcb,  superipr  to  ^temesiaa;^3,  who 
h^,  tre^tfd  the  same  sul^epti,  ■  so  he  is  recl^oned  in  aU 
points  inferipi;  to  ^he  Gi;^ek  poet,.  Of^iaiji,  wba  wrote  bia 
Cy^npg^ti^s  and  Halieu^tics  under  Severujs  and  Caraoailla, 
tQ  whpmi  be  presented  them,  and  who  is.  said  to  bai\e  ve- 
w;ixded  the  poet  very  i^agui&.cently.  The  first  edition  of 
^fi.  ^*  Cyupgeticon**  w^.  pubj.iab^d  in  1 504^  Qoooii*  (^ko^ 
alpng  with  N^mesianus^  and  often  rep;rin]ir^vl)Mt  the  bee^ 
edition  is  that  of  London,  169^,  in  ^.vo^  "  cim.  Notia  peiw 
petuis  ThomsB  Jonson,  M.  A-"* 

'  Moreri.— EryUkrci  Pinncotbeca. 
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GRATIUS  (Ortuinus),  a  native  of  Holhwic  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Munster,  whose  name  was  Graes,  taught  ethics 
and  philosophy  at  Cologn,  in  a  college  of  which  he  became 
the  head,  and  died  there  May  22,  1542.     His  attachment 
to  the  catholic   religion  involved  him  in   disputes  with 
Reuchlin,  Hutten,  and  other  professors ;  who,  to  ridicule 
the  style  of  the  Romish  divines,  the  monks,  and  some  re* 
ligious  ceremonies,  are  supposed  to.  have  published  ^<  Epis- 
tol»  obscurorum  virorum  ad  Dominum  Magistrum  Ortui- 
num  Gratium,"  1516  and  1517,  4to,  in  two  parts,  of  which 
there  have  been  editions  since.    But  it  is  more  probable  that 
this  book  was  really  written  by  Van  Hutten  and  John  Jseger, 
alias  John  Crotus,  Luther's  contemporary  and  friend,  and 
who  afterwards  returned  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  was  then 
reproached  by  Christopher  Olearius  for  writing  such  a  satire. 
Eiasmus  is  said  to  have  been  so  pleased  with  it,  as  to  be  thrown, 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  which  burst  an  imposthume  in 
his  face.  In  17 10,  a  beautiful  edition  was  published  in  12mo, 
at  London,  dedicated  to  the  author  of  the  Tatler.     It  was 
condemned  by  Leo  X.  March  15,  1517  ;  and  Gratius  wrote 
in  opposition  to  it,  ^'  Lamentationes  obscurorum  virorum 
Bon  prohibiue  per  Sedem  Apostolicam,"  Cologn,   1518, 
8vo,  reprinted  in  1649.     He  s^lso  published  '^  Triumpbus 
B.  Job,**  in  elegiac  verse,  in  three  books,  Cologn,  1537, 
folio  *,  ^^  Fasciculus  rerum  expetendarum  et  fugiendarum,** 
Cologn,  1535^  folio,  reprinted  under  the  inspection  of  Ed-* 
Mttrd  Brown,  London,  1690,  2  vols,  folio;  which  is  a  cu- 
rious collection  of  pieces  respecting  the  council  of  Basil.' 
GRAUNT,  EDWARD.     See  GRANT. 
GRAUNT  (John),  the  celebrated  author  of  the  <<  Ob- 
aervatioBB  ob  the  Bills  of  Mortality,**  was  the  son  of  Henry 
Gcaunt  oi  Hampshire,    who  being  afterwards  settled  in 
Bkchin-IaBe,  London,  had  this  child  bom  there,  April  24» 
1630k     Bwig  a  rigid  p^ntan,  he  bred  him  up  in  all  the 
ilfietness  et  those  principles ;  and  designing  him  for  trade, 
gne  him  no  siore  education  than  was  barely  necessary  for 
that,  piurpose ;  so  that,  with  the  ordinary  qualifications  of 
aeadingv  wrkii>g^  and  arithmetic,  be  was  put  apprentice  to 
a  babevda^ber  in  the  cky,  which  trade  he  afterwards  fol- 
lowed^ biai  became  a  freeman  of  the  Drapers*  company. 
Hi.  came  ernly/  kito  business,  and  in  a  short  time  grew  so 
muffh  intoi  ibe  esteem  of  kis  fellow  -citizens,  that  he  was 
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frequently  chosen  arbitrator  for  composing  differences  be* 
tween  neighbours,  and  preventing  law-suits.  With  this 
reputation  he  passed  through  ail  the  offices  of  his  ward,  as 
far  as  that  of  a  common  counciUman,  which  he  held  two 
years,  and  was  first  captain  and  then  major  of  the  train 
bands.  These  distinctions  were  the  effects  of  a  great  share 
of  good  sense  and  probity,  rendered  amiable  by  a  mild 
and  friendly  disposition  ;  which  was  all  that  was  in  those 
days  expected  from  a  tradesman  of  no  great  birth,  and  of 
small  breeding.  But  Graunt*s  genius  was  far  from  being 
confined  within  those  limits  :  it  broke  through  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  his  slender  education,  and  enabled  him  to 
form  a  new  and  noble  design,  and  to  execute  it  with  aa 
much  spirit  as  there  appeared  sagacity  in  forming  it 

The  exact  time  is  not  known  when  he  first  began  to  col* 
lect  and  consider  the  Bills  of  Mortality ;  but  he  tells  us 
himself,  that  he  had  turned  his  thoughts  that  way  several 
years,  before  he  had ,  any  design  of  publishing  the  disco* 
veries  he  had  made.  As  bis  character  must  have  been  emi- 
nently distinguished  in  1650,  when,  though  not  above 
thirty  years  of  age,  his  interest  was  so  extensive,  as  to 
procure  the  music  prorfessor*s  chair  at  Gresham,  for  his 
friend  doctor  (afterwards  sir  William)  Petty ;  so  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  his  acquaintance  and  friendship  with 
that  gentleman,  was  the  consequence  of  a  similarity  of 
pursuits ;  and  that  our  author  had  then  communicated 
some  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  subject  to  sir  William,  who, 
on  his  part,  is  likewise  said  to  have  repaid  the  generous 
confidence  with  some  useful  hints  towards  composing  his 
book.'  This  piece,  which  contained  a  new*  and  accurate 
thesis  of  policy,  built  upon  a  more  certain  reasoning  than^ 
was  before  that  time  known,  was  first  presented  to  the 
public  in  1661,  4to,  and  met  with  such  an  extraordinary 
reception,  that  another  edition  was  called  for  in  the  fol- 
lowing year ;  and  our  author's  fame,  and  the  usefulness  of 
his  book,  began  to  be  spoken  of  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
Immediately  after  the  publication  of  it,  Lewis  XIV.  of 
France,  or  bis  ministers,  provided,  by  a  law,  for  the  most 
exact  register  of  births  and  burials,  that  is  any  where  in 
Europe ;  and  in  England  Charles  II.  conceived  such  a  high 
esteem  for  his  abilities,  that  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
royal  society,  his  majesty  recommended  him  to  tbetf 
choice  for  a  member ;  with  this  charge,  that  if  they  found 
any  more  such  tradesmen^  they  should  be  sure  to  admit 
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them  all.  He  had  dedicated  the  work  to  sir  Robert  Moray ^ 
president  of  the  royal  society,  and  had  sent  fifty  copies  to 
be  dispersed  among  their  members,  when  be  was  pro- 
posed (though  a  shopkeeper),  and  admitted  into  the  so- 
ciety, February  26,  1661-2;  and  an  order  of  council 
passed,  June  20,  1665,  for  publishing  the  third  edition, 
which  was  executed  by  the  society^s  printer,  and  came  out 
that  same  year.  After  rieceiving  this  honour,  he  did  not 
long  continue  a  shopkeeper,  but  left  off  business ;  and  on 
September  25,  1666,  became  a  trustee  for  the  manage- 
ment of  the  New-river,  for  one  of  the  shares  belonging  to 
sir  William  Backhouse,  who  dying  in  1669,  his  reticti 
aftfsrwards  countess  of  Clarendon,  appointed  Mr.  Graunt 
one  of  her  trustees. 

This  account  of  the  time  of  our  author's  admission  into 
the  government  of  the  New -river  is  taken  from  the  minute 
books,  or  register,  of  the  general  court  of  that  company, 
and  sufficiently  clears  him  from  an  imputation  thrown  upon 
his  memory  by  bishop  Burnet ;  who,  having  observed  that 
the  New- river  was  brought  to  a  head  at. Islington,  where 
there  is  a  great  room  full  of  pipes  that  conveys  it  through 
the  streets  of  London,  and  that  the  constant  order  was  to 
set  all  the  pipes  running  on  Saturday  nigbt,  that  so  the 
cisterns  might  be  all  full  on  Sunday  morning,  there  being 
a  more  than  ordinary  consumption  of  water  on  that  day, 
relates  the  following  story,  which  he  says  was  told  him  by 
Dr..  Lloyd   (afterwards  bishop  of  Worcester)  and  the  coun- 
tess of  Clarendon  :  "  There  was,''  says  he,  "  one  Graunt, 
a  papist,  who  under  sir  William  Petty  published  his  Ob- 
servations on  the  Bills  of  Mortality.     He  had  some  time 
before  applied  himself  to  Lloyd,  who  had  gfeat  credit  with 
the  countess  of  Clarendon,  and  said  he  could  raise  that 
estate  considerably,  if  she  would  make  him  a  trustee  for 
her.     His  schemes  were  probable  ;  and  he  was  made  one 
of  the  board  that  governed  that  matter,  and  by  that  he 
had  a  right  to  come  as  often  as  he  pleased  to  view  their 
works  at  Islington.     He  went  thither  the  Saturday  before 
the  fire  broke  out,  and  called  for  the  key  where  the  heads 
of  the  pipes  were,  and  turned  all  the  cocks  of  the  pipe^ 
that  were  then  open,  stopt  tbe  water,  and  went  away  and 
carried  the  keys  with  him;  so,  when  the  fire  broke  out 
next  morning,  they  opened  the  pipes  in  tbe  streets  to  find 
water,  but  there  was  none.     Some  bours  were  lost  in  end- 
ing to  Islington,  where  the  door  was  broke  open,  and  the 
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cocks  (urnedy  and  it  was  long  before  the  water  got  to  Lon« 
don.  Graunt,  indeed^  denied  that  he  had  turned  the 
cocks ;  but  the  officer  of  the  works  affirmedi  that  he  had, 
according  to  order,  set  them  all  running,  and  that  no  per- 
son had  got  the  keys  from  him  besides  Graunt,  who  con* 
fessed  he  had  carried  away  the  keys,  but  said  he  did  it 
without  design.'*  This,  indeed,  as  Burnet  observes,  is  but 
a  presumption;  and,  we  may  add,  a  groundless  calumny; 
since  it  is  evident,  from  the  above  account,  that  Grannt 
was  not  admitted  into  the  government  of  the  New-river 
company  till  twenty -three  days  after  the  breaking  out  of 
the  hre  of  London,  to  which  may  be  added  a  fsrtber  proof 
that  the  parliament  met  September  18,  1666,  and,  on  the 
very  day  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  New-rivef 
company,  they  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  fire. 

The  report  made  by  sir  Robert  Brooke,  chairman  of 
that  committee,  contains  abundance  of  extraordinary  re- 
lations, but  not  one  word  of  the  cocks  being  stopped,  or 
any  suspicions  of  Grannt  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  he 
changed  his  religion,  and  was  reconciled  to  the  church  of 
Kome  tome  time  before  bis  death ;  but  it  is  more  ^an 
probable  he  was  no  papist  at  this  juncture,  since,  ii>  ^be 
title-page  of  his  book  in  1665,  he  is  styled  captain,  and 
Wood  informs  us,  that  he  had  been  two  or  three  years  a 
major  whcm  he  made  this  change,  which  therefore  could 
not  have  happened  before  1667  or  1668  at  soonest.  How* 
ever,  the  circumstances  of  the  countess  of  Clarendon's 
saying  he  was  her  trustee  makes  it  plain  that  the  story  was 
not  invented  till  some  years  after  the  fire,  wh^n  Graunt 
was  known  to  be  a  papist.  It  was  apparently  not  invented 
till  after  his  death.  The  first  time  of  its  appearance  in 
piibKc  seems  to  have  been  in  Ecbard'S'  '*  History  of  Eng* 
land.'*  And  according  ta  bishop  BmrRet^s  account,  the 
story  could  not  b^  told  to  bim  tit)  after  164T,  wbei>  Graunt 
was  appointed  trustee  for  the  cowntess  of  daremton.  The 
report,  however,  never  reached  hi^  ear»,  and  so  couM  not 
disturb  htm  in  the  prosecution  of  his  studies,  which  he  car* 
ried  on  after  this  change  in*  bis  religion  wiftr  the  same  assi- 
duity as  before,  and  made  some  conskSerabte  observations 
within  two  years  of  his  deatb,  whici^  happened  April  18, 1674, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  age,  having  not  quitecompleted  bis  54th 
year.  l£e  was  interred  on  the  d2d  of  the  same  month  in 
S%.  Dunstan^s  church,  in  Fleet-street,  the  corpse  being  at* 
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tended  by  many  of  the  most  ingenious  and  learned  persons 
of  the  time,  and  particularly  by  sir  William  Petty,  who 
paid  his  last  tribute  with  tears  to  his  memory.  He  left 
his  papers  to  this  friend,  who  took  care  to  adjust  and  in* 
sert  them  in  a  fifth  edition  of  his  work,  which  be  published 
in  1676,  8vo,  and  that  with  so  much  care,  and  so  much 
improved,  that  he  frequently  cites  it  as  his  own :  which 
probably  gave  occasion  to  bbhop  Burnetts  mistake,  who, 
as  we  have  seen,  called  it  sir  William's  book,  published 
under  Graunt's  name.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  his 
observations  were  the  elements  of  that  useful  science, 
which  wa^  afterwards  styled  <^  Political  Arithmetic,**  and  of 
which  Graunt  must  have  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
founder ;  and  whatever  merit  may  be  ascribed  to  sir  Wil- 
liam Petty,  Mr.  Daniel  King,  Dr.  Davenant,  and  others, 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  all  originally  derived  from  the  first 
author  of  the  *^  Observations  on  the  Bills  of  Mortality.**  ^ 

GRAVELOT  (Henry  Francis  Bourionon),  a  French 
artist,  well  known  in  this  as  well  as  his  own  country,  was 
born  at  Paris  March  26,  1699.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  had  much  education  in  his  profession,  but  soon  made 
sora||pfigure  as  a  draughtsman.  He  accompanied  La  Rocha« 
lardf'who  was  appointed  governor-general  of  St.  Domingo^ 
and  meeting  in  that  island  with  the  artist  Frezier,  was  em« 
ployed  by  him  on  a  map  of  the  country.  Gravelot  re<* 
turned  to  France  in  1745,  where  he  applied  principally  to 
drawing ;  but  finding  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  number  of 
eminent  artists,  among  whom  he  despaired  of  distinguish- 
ing himself,  he  came  over  to  London,  where  he  lived  thir-* 
teen  years.  He  possessed  great  fertility  of  invention,  and 
composed^  with  much  judgment,  small  subjects  for  vig* 
nettes  and  other  book  omamenu ;  be  drew  also  admirably 
ancient  buildings,  tombs^  and  prospects,  and  was  much 
employed  in  all  these  branches  by  the  artists  of  London. 
He  drew  the  monuments  of  the  kings  for  Vertue,  and  gave 
the  designs,  where  invention  was  necessary,  for  Pine*a 
plates  of  the  tapestry  in  the  house  of  lords.  He  was  also 
for  some  time  employed  in  Gloucestershire,  drawing 
chuicbea  and  antiquities.  Vertue  compares  his  neat  man- 
ner to  Picart,  and  owns  that  in  composition  and  design,  be 
even  excelled  his  favourite  Hollar.  He  sometimes  at« 
tempted  painting  small  histories  and  conversations,  and  he 

i  Biof.  Brit.— Qm.  Diet.— DoOd'i  Church  Uift. 
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designed  as  well  as  engraved  some  of  the  prints  to  sir  Tho- 
snas  Hanmer^s  edition  of  Shakspeare,  and  those  belonging 
to  Theobald's  edition  :  but  the  finest  specimen  of  his  abi- 
lities as  an  engraver,  is  his  large  print  of  Kirkstall  abbey. 
He  returned  to  France  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
reign,  and  executed  for  the  booksellers  of  Paris,  the  beau- 
tiful designs  with  which  they  ornamented  the  works  of 
Comeille)  Racine,  Voltaire,  Boccaccio,  Ariosto,  Marmou- 
tel,  &c.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1773.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  a  man  of  wit  and  talents,  and  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  history  and  theory  of  his  art.' 

GRAVEROL  (Francis),  a  very  eminent  French  anti- 
quary and  lawyer,  was  born  at  Nismes  in  the  beginning  of 
1635,  and  being  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law, 
became  an  advocate  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  and  of 
the  presidial  court  of  Nismes,  and  director  and  secretary  of 
the  academy  of  that  place.  During  his  researches  into 
matters  of  history  and  antiquities,  he  made  a  very  fine  col- 
lection of  medals  and  manuscripts,  among  which  were  the 
originals  of  the  proceedings  of  the  popish  inquisitors 
against  the  Albigenses.  So  highly  was  Graverol  esteemed 
for  learning,  that  no  strangers  of  distinction  visited  Nismes 
without  paying  their  respects  to  him,  and  such  was  his  re- 
putation in  Italy  that,  in  1691,  he  was  elected  an  associate 
of  the  Ricovrati  of  Padua;  and  when  the  states  of  Langue«- 
doc  formed  the  plan  of  collecting  their  records  respecting 
their  fiefs  and  seignories,  they  considered  Graverol  as  the 
only  person  fit  to  execute  the  work,  which  he  was  earnestly 
requested  to  undertake  by  the  cardinal  Bonzi.  But  his 
adherence  to  the  protestant  religion  impeded  his  advance- 
ment in  life,  and  involved  him  in  serious  troubles.  -  He 
retired  first  to  Orange  in  1685,  where  he  was  very  favour- 
ably received,  but  not  thinking  that  a  place  of  safety,  left 
it  for  Swisserland  or  Holland.  During  this  journey  he 
was  arrested  and  confined  at  Montpellier  for  about  two 
months.  After  this  he  must  have  been  released,  and  per- 
mitted to  go  home,  as  we  find  he  died  at  Nismes  Sept  10, 
1694.  Among  the  works  which  contributed  most  to  his 
reputation,  are,  I.  ^<  Observations  sur  les  arrets  du  parle- 
ment  de  Toulouse  recueillespar  la  Rocheflavin,'*  Toulouse, 
1682.  2.  "  Notice  ou  abreg^  historique  des  vingt^deux 
villes  chefs  des  dioceses  de  la  province  de  Languedoc,''  a 
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^K>sthuinous  work  published  in  1696.  3.  '^  Sorberiana, 
sive  e^oerpta  ex  ore  Samuelis  Sorbiere,**  Toulouse,  1691, 

1714,  Paris,  1694,  and  1732.  His  other  works  were  dis- 
sertations on  medals  and  antiquities,,  most  of  which  are 
printed  with  the  **  Sorberiana."  In  the  Journal  des  Savans 
for  March  1685,  two  considerable  works  are  announced  by 
him,  which  the  persecution  he  afterwards  met. with  pro- 
bably prevented  him  from  completing ;  the  one  was  a  col- 
lection of  letters  to  several  crowned  heads,  written  by  car- 
dinal Sadolet  in  the  name  of  Leo  X. ;  the  other,  a  '^  Bib- 
liotheque  du  Languedoc,"  a  kind  of  literary  journal,  in 
which  he  was  to  give  the  lives  of  the  eminent  men  of  that 
province,  and  particulars  of  its  history,  &c.* 

GRAVEROL  (John),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  bro- 
ther to  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Nismes,  September  11, 
1636.  He  was  minister  at  Lyons,  but  left  that  place  on 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  went  to  Amster- 
dam, and  afterwards  to  London,  where  he  exercised  the 
ministerial  office,  and  died  in  1718.  His  works  are  nume- 
rous ;  the  principal  one  is,  *^  Moses  vindicatus,''  Amster- 
dam, 1694,  12mo,  in  which  he  brings  proofs  of  the  crea- 
tion, and  of  the  account  given  by  Moses,  against  Dr.  Tho- 
mas Burnet's  "  Archsologia  Philosophica."  * 

GRAVES  (Richard),  an  English  divine  and  miscella- 
neous writer,  was  a  younger  son  of  Richard  Graves,  esq. 
of  Mickleton,  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  was  born  in 

1715.  His  father,  who  was  an  able  antiquary,  died  in 
1729.  His  son,  Richard,  was  educated  partly  at  home, 
under  the  rev.  Mr.  Smith,  curate  of  the  parish  in  which  his 
father  resided,  and  partly  at  a  public  school  at  Abingdon, 
in  Berkshire,  whence,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  was  chosen 
a  scholar  of  Pembroke  college,  Oxford.  Soon  after  his 
arrival  he  joined  a  party  of  young  men  who  met  in  the 
evening  to  read  Epictetus,  Theophrastus,  and  other  Greek 
authors,  seldom  read  at  schools ;  and  a  short  time  after 
became  the  associate  of  his  contemporaries,  Shenstone 
the  poet,  and  Anthony  Whistler,  who  used  to  meet  to 
read  poetry,  plays,  antt  other  light  works.  In  1736  he 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  All  Souls  college,  where  he  ac- 
quired the  particular  intimacy  of  sir  William  Biackstone ; 
but  instead  of  pursuing  the  study  of  divinity,  according  to 
his  original  intention,  he  now  devoted  his  attention  to 

>  Momi.  «  Ibid. 
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physic,  and  attended  in  London  t«ro  courses  of  anisitomy. 
A  severe  illness,  however,  induced  him   to  resume  the 
study  of  divinity,  aud  in  1740,  after  taking  his  master's 
degree,  he  entered  into  holy   orders.     About  the  same 
time  he  removed  with  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  fatliet  of  lord  St. 
Helen's,  to  the  estate  of  that  gentleman  at  Tissingtdti,  in 
Derbyshire,  where  he  remained  three  years  enjoying  in 
his  house  the  highest  pleasures  of  refined  society.     At  th& 
end  of  that  period,  he  set  off  to  make  the  tour  of  the  north, 
and  while  at  Scarborough,  accidentally  met  with  a  distant 
relation.   Dr.  Samuel  Knight,  archdeacou   of   Berkshire, 
and  the  author  of  the  Lives  of  Colet  and  Erasmus,  by 
whose  recommendation  he  obtained  a  curacy  near  Oxford. 
This  was  particularly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Graves,  who  was 
then  coming,  by  turn,  into  office  in  the  college,  and  had 
been  for  some  time  desirous  of  procuring  such  a  situation* 
He  immediately  took  possession  of  his  curacy,  but  as  the 
parsonage-house  was  out  of  repair,  he  took  a  lodging  with 
a  gentleman-farmer  in  the  neighbourhood.     The  attrac- 
tions of  the  farmer's  youngest  daughter  made  such  a  power*- 
ful  impression  on  the  heart  of  Mr.  Graves  that  he  resigned 
bis  fellowship  and  married  her.     After  residing  about  two 
years  on  his  curacy,    he    was  presented   by  Mr.  Skrine 
to  the  rectory  of  Ciaverton,  where  hewetit  to  reside  in 
1750,  and  till  bis  death,  was  never  absent  from  it  a  month 
at  9i  time.     As  the  narrowness  of  his  circumstances  obliged 
him  to  superintend  in  person  the  education  of  his  children, 
he  likewise  resolved  to  take  other  pupils  under  his  tuition  ; 
and  this  practice  he  continued,  with  great  credit  to  him^ 
self,  upwards  of  thirty  years.     In  1763,  through  the  in- 
terest of  Ralph   Allen,  esq.  of  Prior-^Park,  he  was   pre- 
sented to  the  living  of  Kilmersdon,  in  addition  to  that  of 
Clavertpn,  and  that  gentleman  likewise  procured  him  the 
appointment  of  chaplain  to  lady  Chatham.     His  conversa- 
tion was  rendered  highly  agreeable  by  that  epigrammatic 
tiurn  which  points  his  writings  of  the  lighter   kiiic^.     Hi^ 
constant  good  humour  rendered  him  an  acceptable  com- 
panion in  every  society,  his  colloquial  impromptus  being 
frequently  as  happy  as  the  jeux  d' esprit  of  his   pen,  while 
both  were  invariably  the  unmeditated  effusions  of  a  sportive 
fancy  and  guileless  heart     He  died  at   Ciaverton,  Nov. 
23,   1804,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety. 

Mr.  Graves's  publications  were  very  numerous.    His  first 
was  **  The  Festoon  ;  or,  a  collection  of  Epigrams,  with  an 
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lE^iay  on  that  species  of  composition.*^  In  177^  he  pro- 
,  duced  <<  The  Spiritual  Quixote/'  in  3  yds.  intended  as  a 
aatire  on  the  itinerant  and  illiterate  preachers  among  the 
.  iQetbodists^  and  which  might  have  been  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  amusing  and  interesting;  novels  of  his  time^  had 
he  not»  in  pursuit  of  his  main  object,  incautiously  intro- 
.  disced  the  language  of  scripture,  which,  whejther  used  I^ 
methodists,  or  others,  can  never  be  a  legitimate  subject  6f 
ridicule.  He  nen  published  '^  A  Translation  from  the 
Italian  of  Galates ;  or,  a  treatise  on  Politeness,  by  De  la 
Casa,  archbishop  of  Qenevento."  He  soon  after  published 
^^  Columella,  or  the  distressed  Anchoret,''  in  2  vols,  to 
show  the  consequence  of  a  person  of  education  land  talents 
retiring  to  solitude  and  indolence  in  the  vigour  of  youth : 
in  this  it  is  thought  he  alluded  to  his  friend  Shenstone.  He 
also  published  two  volumes  of  poems  under  the  title  of 
^*  Euphrosyne,*'  which  have  gone  through  several  editions^ 
but  he  is  rather  entitled  to  the  merit  of  an  agreeable  ver- 
sifier,  than  that  of  a  genuine  poet.  Then  appeared  his 
^'Eugenius;  or.  Anecdotes  of  the  Golden  Vale,"  in  2 
vols.  In  1778  appeared  ^^Recollections  of  some  particu- 
lars in  the  life  of  William  Shenstone,  esq.  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  W.  Seward,  esq.  F.  R.S."  This  was  published 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  his  friend  from  the  criticisms 
and  censure  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Gray,  and  Mr.  Mason. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  his  subsequent  publications,  al« 
though  probably  not  in  chronological  order.  ^^  Plexippus ; 
or,  the  aspiring  Plebeian,''  in  2  vols. ;  **  Hiero  on  the 
condition  of  Royalty,"  Arom  the  Greek  of  Xenopbon; 
**  Fleurettes,"  a  translation  of  Fenelon's  Ode  on  SoUtude^ 
and  other  French  authors;  <' The  Life  of  Commodus,'* 
from  the  Greek  of  Herodian ;  ^^  The  RoUt,"  from  a  young 
man  in  town  to  his  friend  in  the  country ;  ^*  The  Medita- 
tions of  Antoninus,  translated  from  the  Greek;**  <<The 
Reveries  of  Solitude,"  consisting  of  pieces  of  prose  and 
verse ;  ^*  The  Coalition ;  or.  Opera  rehearsed,"  a  comedy 
in  three  acts ;  **  The  Farmer's  Son,"  a  moral  tale,  in  the 
ballad  metre ;  '^  Sermons  on  various  subjects,"  in  1  vol. ; 
<*  Senilities,"  consisting  of  pieces  in  prose  and  verse.  His 
last  publication  was  <*  The  Invalid^  with  the  obvious  means 
of  enjoying'  Life,  by  a  Nonagenarian."  The  above,  we 
believe,  is  a  tolerably  correct  list  of  the  publications  of  Mr. 
Graves ;  whose  works,  although  the  ^'  Spiritual  Quixote'* 
only  will  be  much  called  for  hereafter,  will  always  be  read 
Vol.  XVI.  P 
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with  pleasure,  there  being  a  sprightliness  and  epigram* 
matic  turn  in  his  writings  which  was  peculiar  to  bimselfy 
and  which  he  retained  to  the  last.  In  Mr.  Graves  ended 
the  bright  associates  of  their  time,  composed  of  Shenstone, 
Whbtler,  and  Jago. ' 

S*GRA  VESANDE  (William  James),  an  eminent  Dutch 
philosopher,  was  bom  Sept.  26,  1688,  at  Bois-le-duc,  in 
Holland,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  He  was 
educated  with  the  greatest  care,  and  very  early  discovered 
an  extraordinary  genius  for  mathematical  learning.  He 
was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden,  in  1 704,  with  an  in- 
tention to  study  the  civil  law ;  but  at  the  same  time  he 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  assiduity  his  favourite  science. 
Before  he  was  nineteen,  he  composed  his  treatise  on  per- 
spective, which  gained  him  great  credit  among  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  of  his  time.  When  he  had  taken 
his  doctor's  degree  in  1707,  he  quitted  the  college,  and 
settled  at  the  Hague,  where  he  practised  at  the  bar.  In 
this  situation  he  contracted  and  cultivated  an  acquaintance 
with  learned  men;  and  made  one  of  the  principal  members 
of  the  society  that  composed  a  periodical  review,  entitled 
^'  Le  Journal  Litt6raire."  This  journal  began  in  May 
1713,  and  was  continued  without  interruption  till  1722. 
The  parts  of  it  written  or  extracted  by  Gravesande  were 
principally  those  relating  to  physics  and  geometry.  But 
he  enriched  it  also  with  several  original  pieces  entirely  of 
his  composition,  viz.  '^  Remarks  on  the  construction  of 
Pneumatical  Engines;*'  "  A  moral  Essay  on  Lying;" 
and  a  celebrated  ^^  Essay  on  the  Collision  of  Bodies;'* 
which,  as  it  opposed  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  was  at- 
tacked by  Dr.  Clarke,  and  many  other  learned  men. 

In  1715,  when  the  States  sent  to  congratulate  Geoi^  I. 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  Gravesande  was  appointed 
secretary  to  the  embassy.  During  his  stay  in  England  he 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  and  became 
intimately  acquainted  with  sir  Isaac  Newton.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Holland,  when  the  business  of  the  embassy  was 
over,  he  was  chosen  professor  of  the  mathematics  and 
astronomy  at  Leyden;  and  he  had  the  honour  of  first  teach- 
ing the  Nemrtonian  philosophy  there,  which  was  then  in  its 
infancy.     The   most  considerable  of  his   publications  is 

^  Qmat,  Mag.  vol.   LXXIV.^Seuilities,    patiim.— Dodsley*!  and   PearcbV 
PMmt. — Nichola's  Bowytr,  where  is  an  accouut  of  his  father. 
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^^  An  Introduction  to  the  Newtonian  Pbilosophj  ;  or,  a 
treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Physics,  confirmed  by  experi- 
ments.*^ This  performance,  being  only  a  more  perfect 
copy  of  his  public  lectures,  was  first  printed  iu  1720  ;  and 
has  since  gone  through  many  editions,  with  corvsiderable 
improvements.  He  published  also  ^^  A  small  treatise  on 
the  Elements  of  Algebra,  for  the  use  of  young  students.*' 
After  he  was  promoted  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  1734, 
he  published  "  A  Course  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics."  He 
had  a  design  too  of  presenting  the  public  with  ^^  A  System 
of  Morality,"  but  his  death,  which  happened  in  1742, 
prevented  his  putting  it  in  execution.  Besides  his  own 
works,  he  published  several  correct  editions  of  the  valuable 
works  of  others.  His  whole  mathematical  and  philosophical 
works,  except  the  first  article  above,  were  collected  and 
published  at  Amsterdam,  1774,  in  2  vols.  4to,  to  which  is 
prefixed  a  critical  account  of  his  life  aid  writings,  by  pro- 
fessor Allamand. 

He  was  amiable  in  his  private  and  respectable  in  big 
public  character ;  for,  few  men  of  letters  have  done  more 
eminent  services  to  their  country.  The  ministers  of  the 
republic  consulted  him  on  all  occasions  in  which  his  talents 
were  requisite  to  assist  them,  which  his  skill  in  calculation 
often  enabled  him  to  do  in  money  affairs.  He  was  of  great 
service  also  in  detecting  the  secret  correspondence  of  their 
enemies,  as  a  decipherer.  And,  as  a  professor,  none  ever 
applied  the  powers  of  nature  with  more  success,  or  to  more 
useful  purposes. '  i 

GRAVINA  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent  scholar,  and 
illustrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  was  born  of  genteel  parents  at 
Roggiano,  February  18,  1664;  and  educated  under  Gre«« 
gory  Caloprese,  a  famous  philosopher  of  that  time,  and 
his  cousin-german.  He  went  to  Naples  at  sixteen,  and 
there  applied  himself  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
and  to  civil  law ;  which  application,  however,  did  not 
make  him  neglect  to  cultivate,  with  the  utmost  exactness^ 
his  own  native  tongue.  He  was  so  fond  of  study,  that  he 
pursued  it  ten  or  twelve  hours  a  day,  to  the  very  last  years 
of  his  life ;  and,  when  his  friends  remonstrated  against  this 
unnecessary  labour,  he  used  to  tell  them  that  he  knew  of 
nothing  which  could  afford  hrm  more  pleasure.  He  went 
to  Rome  in  1689,  and  some  years  after  was  made  professor 

•'  Protpe?  Marchand,  ▼«!.  II, — Diet.  Hist. — Huttoi»*i  Dictionary. 
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of  canon  law,  in  the  college  of  Sapienzia,  by  Innocent 
XL  who  esteemed  him  much  ;  which  employment  he  held 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  of  an  amiable  cast ;  at  least  he  had  riot  the  art  of 
making  himself  beloved.  The  free  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  of  all  mankind,  and  the  contempt  with  which  he 
treated  the  greatest  part  of  the  learned,  raised  him  up  many 
enemies ;  and  among  others  the  famous  Settano,  who  has 
made  him  the  subject  of  some  of  his  satires.  It  is  said  that 
he  missed  a  cardinaPs  hat  because  of  his  satirical  turn  of 
mind.  When  at  Rome  he  used  to  bow  to  coach-horses, 
^^  because,*'  said  he,  **  were  it  not  for  these  poor  beasts, 
these  great  people  would  have  men,  and  even  philoso- 
phers, to  draw  their  coaches.**  There  were  at  one  time 
doubts  of  his  religious  principles,  and  his  pupil  Metastasio 
seems  inclined  to  justify  these,  by  sinking  this  part  of  his 
history.  Many  universities  of  Germany  would  have  drawn 
Gravina  to  them,  and  made  proposals  to  him  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  but  nothing  was  able  to  seduce  him  from  Rome. 
That  of  Turin  offered  him  the  first  professorship  of  law,  at 
the  very  time  that  he  was  attacked  by  the  distemper  of 
which  he  died,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  a  mortifica- 
tion in  bis  bowels.  He  was  troubled  with  pains  in  those 
parts  for  many  years  before ;  but  they  did  not  prove  fatal 
to  him  till  Jan.  6,  1718.  He  had  made  his  will  in  April 
1715,  in  which  he  ordered  his  body  to  be  opened  and 
embjSdmed. 

His  first  publication  was  a  piece  entitled  ^^  Prisci  Cen- 
sorini  Photistici  Hydra  M ystica ;  sive,  de  corrupta  moral! 
doctrina  dialogus,**  Colonise,  1691,  4to  ;  but  really  printed 
at  Naples.  This  was  without  a  name,  and  is  very  scarce ; 
the  author  having  printed  only  fifty  copies,  which  he  dis- 
tributed among  his  friends.  2.  ^^  L'Endimione  di  Erilo 
Cleoneo,  Pastore  Arcade,  con  un  Discorso  di  Bione  Cra- 
teo,**  Rome,  1692,  12mo.  The.Endymion  is  Alexander 
Guidi*s,  who,  in  the  academy  of  the  Arcadians,  went  un- 
der the  name  of  Erilo  Cleoneo ;  and  the  discourse  annexed, 
which  illustrates  the  beauties  of  this  (pastoral,  b  Gravina^s^ 
who  conceals  himself  under  that  of  Bione  Crateo.  3. 
<<  Delle  Antiche  Favola,**  Rome,  1696,  l2mo.  4.  A  Col- 
lection of  pieces  under  the  name  of ''  Opuscula,**  at  Rome 
in  1696^  12mo;  coDtaining,  first,  ^*  An  Essay  upon  an  an« 
cient  Law  ;**  secondly,  ^^  A  Dialogue  concerning  the  ex- 
€fUenct  of  the  Lstin  Tongue  ;**  thirdly,  <<  A  Discourse  of 
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the  change  which  has  happened  in  the  Sciences,  particu* 
larly  in  Italy ;"  fourthly,  **  A  Treatise  upon  the  Contempt 
of  Death ;"    fifthly,  upon   "  Moderation   in  Mourning  ;** 
sixthly,  ^*  The  Laws  of  the  Arcadians."     A  collection  of 
such  of  these  as  regard  literary  history  and  study  was  pub* 
lished  in  1792,  for  the  use  of  young  students,  by  the  pre- 
sent learned  bishop  of  St.  David^s.     But  the  greatest  of  all 
his  works,  and  for  which  he  will  be  ever  memorable,  is^ 
5.  His  three  books,  '*  De  Ortu  et  Progressu  Juris  Civilis  ;'• 
the  first  of  which  was  printed  at  Naples,  in  1701,  Svo^ 
apd  at  Leipsic  in   1704,    8vo.     Gravina  afterwards  sent 
the  two  other  books  of  this  work  to  John  Burchard  Menc- 
ken, librarian  at  Leipsic,  who  had  published  the  first  there» 
and  who  published  these  also  in  1708,  together  with  it,  in 
one  volume  4to.     They  were  published  also  again  at  Na- 
ples in  1713,   in  two  volumes,  4to,  with  , the  addition  of 
a  book,  '<  De  Romano  Imperio  ;'*  and  dedicated  to  pope 
Clement  XI.  who  was  much  the  author^s  friend.     This  it 
reckoned  the  best  edition  of  this  famous  work  ;  for,  when 
it  was  reprinted  at  Leipsic  with  the  ^^  Opuscula'*  above- 
mentioned,  in  1717,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  call  it 
in  the  title-page,    ^'  Editio  novissima  ad  nuperam  Nea- 
politanam  emendata  et  aucta."     Gravina^s  view,  in   this 
'^  History  of  Ancient  Law,"  was  to  induce   the  Roman 
youth  to  study  it  in  its  original  records — in  the  Pandects, 
the  Institutes,  and  the  Code,  and  not  to  content  them- 
selves, as  he  often  complained  they  did,  with  learning  it 
from  modern  abridgments,  drawn  up  with  great  confusion, 
and  in  very  barbarous  Latin.     Such  knowledge  and  such 
language,  he  said,  might  do  well  enough  for  the  bar,  where 
a  facility  of  speaking  often  supplied  the  place  of  learning 
and  good  sense,  before  judges  who  had  no  extraordinary 
share  of  either;  but  were  what  a  real  lawyer  should  be 
greatly  above.     As  to  the  piece  "  Pe  Romano  Imperio,'* 
Le  Clerc  pronounces  it  to  be  a  work  in  which  Gravina 
has  shewn  the  greatest  judgment  and  knowledge  of  Roman 
antiquity.     The  next  performance  we  find  in  the  list  of  his 
works  is,   6.  *'  Acta  Consistorialia  creationis  Emin.'et  Rett 
Cardinalium  institutsB  i  S.  D.  N.  Clemente  XL  P.  M.  diebus 
17  Maii  et  7  Junii  anno  salutis  1706.     Accessit  eorundem 
Cardinalium  brevis  delineatio,''    Colonis,   1707,  4to.     7. 
^^  Delia  Ragione  Poetica   Libri  duo,"  Rome,   1708,  4to. 
To  a  subsequent  edition  of  this  in  1716,  was  added  a  letter 
^*  De  Poesi,^^  from  which  Blackwell,  in  his  Inquiry  into 
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the  life  and  writings  of  Homer,  has  taken  many  observa- 
tions.    Dr.  Warton   sajs   that  Gravina's  remarks  have  a 
novelty  and  penetration  in  them.     8.  "  Tragedie  cinque/' 
Napoliy    1712,  8vo.     These   five  tragedies  are,  "II   Pa- 
piniano  ;**  "  II  Palamede ;"  **  L'Andromeda ;"  "  L*Appio 
Claudio;"  **  II  Servio  Tullio.'*     Gravina  said  that  he  com- 
posed these  tragedies  in  three  months,  without  interrupting 
his  lectures ;  yet  declares  in  his  preface,  that  he  should 
look  upon  all  those  as  either  ignorant  or  envious,  who 
should   scruple  to  prefer  them  to  whatTasso,  Bonarelii, 
Trissino,  and  others,  had  composed   of  the  same   kind. 
This  at  least  shews  that  Gravina,  great  as  his  talents  were, 
had  too  high  an  opinion  of  them.     They  could  not,  it  is 
true,  have  been  written  by  Sophocles  himself  in  a  more 
Grecian  style ;  but  he  is  entitled  to  more  fame  from  having 
educated  and  formed  the  taste  of  Metastasio,  who  was  his 
pupil,  and  to  whom  he  left  a  legacy,  amounting  in  our 
money  to  nearly  4000/.  with  his  library,  and  a  small  estate 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.     9.  ♦*  Orationes,"  Nap.  1712, 
12mo.     These  have  been  reprinted  more  than  once,  and 
are  to  be  found  with  his  **  Opuscula*'   in  the  edition  of 
^  Origines  Juris  Civilis,"  printed  at  Leipsic,  in  1717.     10. 
«  Delia TragediaLibrouno,''Napoli,  1715,  4to.  This  work, 
his  two  books  "  Delia  Ragione  Poetica,"  his   discourse 
upon   the  "  Endymion**   of  Alexander   Gnidi,  and   some 
other  pieces,  were  printed  together  at  Venice  in  1731, 
4to,  but  a  more  complete  edition  of  his  works  was  pub-, 
lished    at  Naples  by  John  Antony  Sergi,   1756' — 1758,  3 
vols.  4to. ' 

GRAVINA  (Peter),  an  excellent  Latin  poet,  wasborn 
at  Palermo,  in  Sicily,  of  a  family  originally  of  Gravina,  a 
city  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  He  was  canon  of  Naples, 
and  died  at  Rome  of  the  plague,  in  1528.  It  is  thought 
that  the  greater  part  of  his  works  were  lost  when  the 
French  went  to  Naples  under  Louis  XII.  in  1501,  but  a 
collection  of  what  remained  was  published  there  in  1532, 
4to ;  a  few  of  them  are  also  inserted  in  the  "  Carm.  Illust. 
Poet.  Ital."  His  epigrams  are  preferred  by  Sannazarius 
to  those  of  all  his  contemporaries.  Paul  Jovius  and  others 
also  bestow  high  encomfums  on  his  poetry.* 

'  Niceron,  voK.XXIX. — Fabmni  Vila  Italoram.-^WaTton'i  Essay  on  Pope. 
— Borney*«  Life  of  Metatln»iu,  roi.  1.  p.  12. 
^  Moreii. — Did.  Hi»t.— Roscoe's  Leo  X. 
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GRAY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  English  poet,  was  the 
fifth  ohild  of  Mr.  Philip  Gray,  a  citizen  and  money-scri- 
vener of  London,  and  a  man  of  such  brutal  manners,  that 
bis  wife  (whose  maiden  name  was  Dorothy  Antrobus)  was 
obliged  in  1735  to  apply  to  an  eminent  civilian  for  his  ad- 
vice as  to  a  separation.  Thomas  was  born  in  Cornhill, 
Dec.  20,  1716,  and  was  the  only  one  of  many  children  who 
survived.  The  rest  died  in  their  infancy,  from  suffoca- 
tion, produced  by  a  fulness  of  blood;  and  he  owed  his  life 
to  a  memorable  instance  of  the  love  and  courage  of  his 
mother,  who  removed  the  paroxysm  which  attacked  him, 
by  opening  a  vein  with  her  own  hand  ;  an  instance  of  af- 
fection which  he  long  remembered  with  filial  reverence. 
Indeed  it  was  to  her  exertions  when  her  home  was  rendered 
unhappy  by  the  cruelty  of  her  husband,  that  our  poet  was 
indebted  for  his  education,  and  consequently  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  life.  We  may  readily,  therefore,  believe 
what  Mason  has  told  us,  that  '^  Gray  seldom  mentioned  his 
mother  without  a  sigh.*' 

He  wa«  educated  at  Eton,  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Antrobus,  his  maternal  uncle,  who  was  at  that  time  as- 
sistant to  Dr.  George,  and  also  a  fellow  of  Peter-house, 
Cambridge,  where  Gray  was  admitted  as  a  pensioner,  in 
1734,  ir\  his  nineteenth  year.  At  Eton  his  friendship  with 
Horace  Walpole  (the  late  earl  of  Orford),  and  more  parti- 
cularly with  Richard  West,  commenced.  In  the  latter, 
who  was  a  son  of  the  Irish  lord  chancellor  West,  he  met 
with  one  whose  proficiency  in  literatiire  was  considerable 
for  his  age,  whose  mind  was  amiable  and  ingenuous,  whose 
disposition  was  similar  to  his  own,  but  whose  loss  he  had 
to  deplore,  after  a  strict  friendship  of  eight  years.  When 
Gray  removed  to  Peter-house,  West  went  to  Christ  church, 
Oxford,  and  Walpole  to  King's-coUege,  Cambridge.  It 
is  difficult  to  trace  the  line  of  study  which  Gray  pursued 
at  college.  His  correspondence  at  that  time  treats  chiefly 
of  his  poetry,  and  other  private  pursuits ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  withdrawn  himself  entirely  from  the  severity  of  ma- 
thematical studies,  while  his  inquiries  centered  in  clas- 
sical literature,  in  the  acquisition  of  modern  languages,  in 
history  and  other  branches  of  polite  literature.  During 
his  residence  at  college  from  1734  to  I'TSS,  his  poetical 
productions  were  some  Latin  verses  entitled  ^^  Luna  habi- 
tabilis,^'  inserted  in  the  ^^  Musae  Etonenses;*'  a  poem  *^  On 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;"  and  a  ^*  Sapphic 
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Ode  to  West,*'  both  in  Latin ;  also  a  Latin  version  of  tbe 
<f  (!are  seive  beate*'  of  the  Pastor  Fido,  and  fragments  of 
translations  in  English  from  Statins  and  Tasso.  ^ 

In  1738  Mr.  Gray  r^moyed  from  Peter-house  to  London, 
intending  to  apply  himself  to  the  study  of  the  law  in  the 
Inner  temple,  where  his  friend  Mr.  West  had  begun  the' 
iSMne  pursuit  some  months  before,  but  on  an  invitation 
which  Mr.  Walpole  gave  him  to  be  his  companion  in  his(t 
tr^velsi  this  intention  was  laid  aside  for  the  present,  and 
never  after  put  in  execution.  From  his  letters  to  Mr.  West,* 
hp  seem^  to  have  been  a  very  diligent  traveller,  his  atten- 
tion being  directed  to  every  work  of  art  that  was  curiouf 
and  instructive.  Architecture  both  of  Gothic  and  Grecian 
origin^  painting  and  music,  were  all  studied  by  him,  with 
%he  manners  and  ctfstoms  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  tour 
was  the  accustomed  one  through  France  and  Italy.  In 
April  1740  they  were  at  Reggio,  where  an  unfortunate 
difference  took  place  between  them,  and  they  parted. 
Much  has  been  said  of  this  famous  quarrel,  but  the  real^ 
cause  has  never  been  spfficiently  explained.  Walpule, 
l^owever,  afFecte4  tq  take  the  blame  on  himself,  and  pro- 
bably spoke  truth  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  parties  were 
afterwsurds  reconciled,  a^  to  outward  respect,  which  nor 
B^an  knew  better  fhan  Wnlpole  bow  to  pay  in  such  pro- 
portions as  spited  his  convenience,  and  in  such  warm  and 
animated  language  as  could  not  fail  to  be  successful  where 
he  was  not  I^nown.  Cole,  however,  says,  that  when  matr 
ters  were  made  ap  between  Gray  and  Walpole,  the  latter 
asked  Gray  to  Strawherry^hill,  and  when  he  came,  he 
without  any  ceremony  cold  Walpole,  that  he  came  to  wait, 
on  him  as  ciyility  required,  but  by  no  means  would  h^ 
ever  be  there  on  the  terms  of  his  form<sr  friendship,  which 
he  had  totally  cancelled.  Colons  narratives  are  sometimes 
to  be  received  with  caution^  and  although  Gray^s  late  ex- 
cellent editor  and  biographer  thinks  this  worthy  of  creditji 
and  not  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  Gray^s  cba-. 
racter,  yet  if  he  did  address  Walpole  in  such  language,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive  that  there  could  have  ever  been 
any  intercourse  between  them  afterwards^  which  we  are 
certain  was  the  case. 

Gray  returned  by  himself  to  England  in  1741,  in  whicn 
year  his  father  died.  With  a  small  fortune,  which  her 
husband^s  imprudence  had  impaired,  Mrs.  Gray  and  a 
maiden  sister  retired  to  the  house  of  Mrs.  Rogers^  another 
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ibtar,  >ztt  SuJke,  near  Windsor  ;  and'  Gray>  thinking  bis 
Attune  not  taffioieut  to  enable  ^bim  ta  prosecute  tbe  study 
of  the  Ikw,  and  yet  unwilling  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  his 
inetber,  by  appearing  entirely  to  fbrsahe  his  profession^ 
preteikled  to  change  the  line  of  study,  and  went  to  €am« 
bridge  to  take  his  degree  in  civil  law,  but  bad<  certainly  no 
tbeughti  of  that  as  a  profession.  He  went^  accordingly  to 
Gambridge,  in  the  winter  1742,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  bachelor  of  civil  law,  and  employed  himself  in  a  perusal 
of  the  Greek  authors  with  such  assiduity^  that  in  the  space 
of  about  six  years  there  were  hardly  any  writers  of  note  in 
thatjanguage,  whom  be  bad  not  only  read  but  digested  ; 
retttarking,  by  the  mode  of  common-plaeei  their  contents, 
theifr  di^cuit  and  corrupt  passages^  and  all  this  with  the 
ifieearaey  of  a  critiC|  added'  to  the  diligence  of  a  student, 
bi  hi»  first  year  allM>  be  translated  seme  parts  of  Proper- 
ttus,  and  selected  for  his  Italian  studies  the  poetry  of  Pe- 
trarch, He  wrote  a  heroic  epistle  in  Latin,  in  imitation 
of  the  manner  of  Ovid ;  and  a  Greek  epigram  which  he 
communicated  to  West;  to  whom,  also,  in  the  summer, 
when  he  retired  to  his  family  at  Stoke,  be  sent  his  **  Ode 
to  Spring,*'  which  was  written  there,  but  which  did  not 
arrive  in  Hertfordshire  till  after  the  death  of  his  beloved 
firiend,  who  expired  June  1,  1742,  aged  twenty -six.  In 
the  autumn  of  this  same  year,  Gray  composed  the  ode  on 
♦•A  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and  the  **  Hymn 
to  Adversity,'*  and  began  the  "  Elegy  in  a  Country  Church 
Yard.*'  An  aflTectionate  sonsiet  in  English,  and  an  apo* 
strophe  which  opens  the  foiTth  book  of  his  poem  ^  De 
principiis  cogitandi"  (his  last  composition  in  Latin  verse) 
bear  strong  marks  ol  the  sorrow  left  on  his  mind  from  the 
dejtth  of  West ;  and  of  the  real  affection  with  which  he  ho- 
noured the  memory  of  his  worth  and  of  his  talents. 

In  1744  the  ditference  between  Wal pole  and  Gray  was 
adjusted  by  the  interference  of  a  lady  who  wished  well  to 
both  parties.  The  lapse  of  years  had  probably  softened 
iheir  mutual  resentment  in  a  sufficient  degree  to  admit 
figain  of  correspondence  on  amicable  terms.  About  this 
time  Gray  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Mason,  then  a 
spholar  of  St.  John's  college,  whose  poetical  talents  he  had 
noticed,  and  some  of  whose  poems  he  revised  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  friend.  His  bequests  to  Mr.  Mason  show 
that  this  intimacy  was  improved  into  the  strictest  friend- 
ffhip  and  confidence.     He  maintained  also  a  correspond* 
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ence  with  another  friend,  Dr.  Wharton  of  'Durham,  and 
seems  to  have  been  on  famihar  terms  with  the  celebrated 
Dr.  MiddletoUy  whose  loss  be  afterwards  laments.  **  1  find, 
a  friend,"  be  says,  ^*  so  uncommon  a  thing,  that  I  cannot, 
help  regretting  even  an  old  acquaintance,  which  is  an  in- 
different hkeness  of  it/' 

In  1747,  Gray  a|>peared  first  as  an  author,  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  '*  Ode  to  Eton  College,'*  folio,  of  which,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Warton,  little  notice  was  taken.  Walpole 
DOW  wished  him  to  print  his  own  poems  with  those  of  his 
deceased  friend  West,  but  this  he  declined,  thinking  the 
materials  not  sufficient;  but  he  complied  with  another 
wish  of  Walpole,  in  commemorating  in  anode  the  death 
of  his  favourite  cat.  Soon  after  this  he  sent  to  Dr.  Whar- 
ton a  part  of  his  poem  *^  On  the  alliance  of  education  and 
government,"  which  he  never  pursued  much  further.  It 
was  indeed  Gray's  misfortune  seldom  to  execute  his  plans. 
In  1749  he  finished  his  ^^  Elegy,"  which  we  have  seen  he 
began  seven  years  before^  and  which  being  now  handed 
about  in  manuscript,  was  read  with  great  applause,  and 
when  printed,  was,  as  it  continues  to  be,  the  most  popular 
of  all  his  works.  Mason  justly  attributes  this  to  the  af- 
fecting and  pensive  cast  of  the  subject.  That  it  has  uot 
ceased  to  be  admired  even  by  scholars  appears  from  the 
many  translations  uhich  it  has  undergone,  into  Latin,  by 
Messieurs  Anstey,  Roberts,  and  Lloyd,  and  into  Greek 
by  Dr.  Cooke,  Dr.  Norbury,  Dr  Coote,  and  Messieurs 
Tew  and  Weston.  This  elegy  was  soon  after  added  to  a 
welU known  edition  of  his  poems  printed  in  4to,  with  de- 
signs by  Mr.  Bentley.  In  March  17o^  he  lost  his  mother, 
whom  he  had/  so  long  and  so  affectionately  loved,  and 
placed  over  her  remains  an  inscription  which  strongly 
marks  his  filial  piety  and  sorrow. 

In  1754  and  1755  he  appears  to  have  written  "  An  ode 
to  Vicissitude,"  that  "  On  the  progress  of  Poetry,"  the 
"  Bard,"  and  probably  some  of  those  fragments  with  which 
he  seems  to  have  amused  himself  without  much  design  of 
completic^n.  About  this  period  he  complains  of  listless- 
ness  and  depression  of  spirits,  which  prevented  his  appli- 
cation to  poetry  ;  and  from  this  time  we  may  trace  the 
course  of  that  hereditary  disease  in  his  constitution  which 
embittered  in  a  considerable  degree  the  remainder  of  his 
days;  and  whose  fatal  strength  not  even  the  temperance 
and  regularity  of  a  whole  life  could  subdue.     In  1756  he 
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left  Peter-house,  where  he  had  resided  above  twenty  years, 
on  account  of  some  incivilities  which  he  met  with,  which 
Mason  thus  mentions.  Two  or  three  young  men  of  for- 
tune, who  lived  on  the  same  staircase,  had  for  some  time 
intentionally  disturbed  him  with  their  riots,  and  carried 
their  ill-behaviour  so  far  as  frequently  to  awaken  him,  at 
midnight.  After  having  borne  with  their  insults  longer 
than  might  reasonably  have  been  expected  even  from  a 
man  of  less  warmth  of  temper,  Gray  complained  to  the 
governing  part  of  the  society,  and  not  thinking  that  his 
remonstrance  was  sufficiently  attended  to,  quitted  the  col- 
lege. He  now  removed  to  Pembroke-hall,  which  he  de- 
scribes *^  as  an  sera  in  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as  his." 

In  July  1757  he  took  his  *•  Odes"  to  London  for  publi- 
cation, but  they  were  first  printed  at  the  Strawberry-hill 
press.     It  seems  agreed  that  they  did  not  succeed  with  the 
public,  although  they  have  since  deservedly  entitled  him 
to  rank  among  the   greatest  of  our  lyric  poets.     In  the 
same  year,  on  the  death  of  Gibber,   the  office  ^of  poet- 
laureat  was  offered  to  him  by  the  duke  of  Devonshire,  then 
lord  chamberlairr,  which  he  politely  declined.     In    1758 
he  composed  for  bis  own  amusement  the  little  book  which 
he  calls  "  A  Catalogue  of  the  Antiquities,  Houses,  &c.  in 
England  and  Wales,"  which  after  his  death  was  printed 
for  private  distribution  by  Mr.  Mason,  and  in  1787  for  sale. 
About  this  time  the  study  of  architecture  seems  to   have 
employed   much  of  his  time,  and  some  very  acute  obser- 
vations  by   him   on   this  suh'rect   appeared  afterwards   in 
Bentham^s  "  History  of  Ely,"  a  work  which  was  in  a  great 
measure  the  fruit  of  "  voluntary  contributions."     In  Ja- 
nuary 1759,  the  British  Museum  was  opened  to  the  pub- 
lick  ;  and  Gray  went  to  London  to  read  and  transcribe  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Harleian  and  Cottonian  collections.     A 
folio  volume  of  his  transcripts  was  in  Mr.  Mason's  hands, 
out  of  which  one  paper  alone,  the  speech  of  sir  Thomas 
Wyat,  was  published  in  the  second  number  of  lord  Orford's 
"  Miscellaneous  Antiquities,"     In  1762  the  professorship 
of  modern  history  at   Cambridge,  a  place  worth  400i  a 
year,  became  vacant,  and  Gray,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
applied  to  lord  Bute  for  it,  which  was  however  given  to 
Mr.  Brocket,  the  tutor  of  sir  James  Lowther. 

In  the  summer  of  1765  he  took  a  journey  into  Scotland, 
to  improve  his  health,  which  was  then  weak  and  uncer- 
tain, and  to  gratify  his  curiosity  with  the  natural  beauties 
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and  antiquities  ofi  tb^  wi|d  and  rpin^m^ic,  country.     He 
went  through  Edinburgh  acvd  Pertly  to  Glani^;s-castle»  the 
seat  of  lord  Strathmor^p  where,  he  resided  some,  tiiuei  and 
^terwards  went  to  the  uorpb,  wt^ere  he  foriped  an  acquaint 
tauce  with  Dr.  B^at^ie,  ^^  wi^pm^'*  s^y3;Pt,  Johnson,  '^  he 
found  a  poet|  a,  philosop^,  &ud,  a  good  Q^^^j^*  hut  at 
that  time  littif  knowi\  b^^o^d  the  circle  of'  his  friends  at 
Aberdeen.     Gray's  apcount  of  this  jpurne^y^  says  Dr.  John- 
son,  ^^  so  far  as  i^  extends,  is  curious  and  elegant;  for  as 
bis  comprehension  was  ample,  his  curiosity  extended  to 
all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  appearances  of  nature,  and  all 
the  monuments  of  past  eveqts/'     P^rt  of  th^  summer  of 
I76f»  and  1767  he  passed  in  joun^ies  in  England,  and  had 
intenJt  d  a  second  tour  tp  Scotland,  but  returned  to  Lon- 
don without  accomplishing  his  design.     At  Dr.  Beatcie's 
desire,  a  new  edition  of  his  po^ms  was  printed  by  the 
Foulis's  of  Glasgow,  then  the  most  elegant  printers  in  the 
island ;  and  at  the  same  time  Dodsley  was  also  printing 
them   in   London.     In    bo.th   these   editions,  the   "  Long 
Story''  was  omitted,  as  the  plates  from  Bentley's  designs 
which  illustrated  it  were  warn  out,  but  some  pieces  of 
Welch  and  Norwegian  poetry,  written  in  a  bold  and  ori- 
ginal manner,  were  inserted  in  its  place;  of  which  the 
*'  Descent  of  Odin"   is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable, 
though  in  many  places  it  is  obscure.     This  his  late  bio^ 
grapher  attributes  to  his  having  translated  only  that  part 
of  it  which  he  found  in  the  Latin  version  of  Bartholinus. 

In  1768,  the  professorship  of  modern  history  again  be- 
came vacant  by  the  accidental  death  of  Mr.  Brocket,  and 
the  duke  of  Grafton,  then  in  power,  bestowed  it  upon 
Mr.  Gray  without  the  smallest  solicitation,  although  the 
contrary  was  a^  that  time  reported ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  when  his  noble  patron  was  installed  as  chancellor  of 
the  university,  Gray  wrote  the  Ode  that  was  set  to  music 
on  tha(  occasion.  When  this  ceremony  was  past,  he  wen^ 
on  a  tour  to  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
of  which  he  has  given  an  account  in  his  correspondence. 
<*  He  that  reads  bis  epistolary  narrative,"  says  Dr.  John« 
son,  ^^  wishes,  that  to  travel,  and  to  tell  his  travels,  had 
been  more  of  his  employment :  but  it  is  by  staying  at  home 
that  we  must  obtain  the  ability  of  travelling  with  intelli- 
gence and  improvemt»nt."  In  April  1770,  he  complains 
much  of  a  depression  of  spirits,  talks  of  an  intended  tour 
into  Wales  in  the  summer,  and  of  meeting  his  friend  Dr, 
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Wharton  kt  Mr.  Mason's.     In  July,  however,  he  was  still 
at  Cambridge,  and  wrote  to  Dr.  Beattie,  complaining  of 
illness  and  pain  in  his  head  ;  and  in  this  letter,  he  sent 
him  some  criticisms  on  the  first  book  of  the  "  Minstrel,'' 
which  have  since  been  published.     His  tour  took  place  in 
the  ktitiimn,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  written  any 
jburnal  of  it.     In  May  1771    he  wrote  to  Dr.  Wharton, 
just  sketching  the  outlines,  of  his  tour  in  Wales  and  some 
bf  the  adjacent  counties.     This  is  the  last  letter  that  re- 
'  mains  in  Mr.  Mason's  collection.     He  there  complains  of 
an  incurable  cough,  of  spirits  habitually  low,  and  of  che 
''uneasiness  which  the  thought  of  the  duties  of  his  profes- 
sorship gave  him,  which,  Mr.  Mason  says,  he  had  now<a 
'  determined  resolution  to  resign.   '  He  had  held  this  office 
nearly  three  years,  and  had  not  biegun  to  execiute  the  dit- 
ties of  it,  which  consist  of  two  parts,  one,  the  teabhing  of 
'modern  languages;  the  other,  the  reading  of  lectures  on 
Modern  History.     The  former  he  was  allowed  to  execute 
by  deputies,  but  the  latter  he  was  to  commence  in  person, 
'  by  reading  a  public  lecture  in  the  schools,    once  at  least 
'  in  every  term.     He  was  at  liberty  to  chuse  his  language, 
and  chose  the  Latin,  which  Mr.  Mason  thought  somewhat 
injudicious;  and  although  we  do  not  find  that  he  proceeded 
farther  than  to  dtaw  up  A  part  of  his  introductory  lecture, 
he  projected  a  plan  of  very  great  extent,  of  much  greater 
indeed  than  from  bis  inactivity/  whether  the  effect  of  illness 
or  indolence,  hfe  would  probably  have  been  able  to  execute. 
His  death,  boweter,  prevented  the  trial.     A  tew  days  after 
writing  the  letter  just  mentioned,  he  removed  to  London^ 
where  his  health  more  and  more  declined.     His  physician, 
Dr.  Gisbortie,  advised  freer  air,  and  he  went  to  Kensington. 
There  he  in  some  degree  revived,  tmd  returned  to  Gam- 
bridge,  intending  to  go  from  that  place  to  Old  Park,  near 
Durham,  the  i*c*sidence  of  his  friend  Dr:  Wharton.     On 
the  24th  of  July,  however,  while  at  dinner  in  the  coltege- 
hall,  be  was  seized  with  an  attstck  of  the  gout  in  his  sto- 
mach, of  which  he  died  in  the  evetiing  of  the  30th,  1771, 
in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  sensible  alntost  to  the 
last ;  aware  of  his  danger,  and  expressing  no  visible  con- 
cern at  the  thought  of  his  approaching  death.     He  was 
interred  by  the  side  of  his  mother,  in  the  church-yard  of 
Stoke. 

In  his  private  character  many  virtues  were  united  ;  be- 
nevolence, temperance,  integrity,  and  orconomy,  patience 
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under  the  contempt  oF  bypercnticism,  and  a  friendly  and 
afTectionate  disposition.  He  had  also  some  failings,  among 
which  are  enumerated  a  want  of  personal  courage,  a  re- 
servedness  and  caprice  of  temper,  and  a  foppish  attention 
to  dress.  This  was  somewhat  singular  in  one  who  to  his 
other  qualities,  added  a  great  portion  of  humour,  and  had  a 
quick  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  His  sensibility  was  even  mor- 
bid, and  very  often  fastidious  and  traublesome  to  his  friends. 
He  seemed  frequently  overwhelmed  by  the  ordinary  inter- 
course and  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Coarse  manners,  and 
vulgar  or  unreBned  sentiments,  overset  him.  Mason^s  ex- 
cuse for  all  this  will  not  perhaps  be  thought  the  excuse  of  a 
friend ;  he  attributes  it  rather  to  ^*  an  affectation  in  delicacy 
and  effeminacy,  than  the  things  themselves,"  and  sayg 
that  Gray  '*  chose  to  put  on  this  appearance  before  persons 
whom  be  did  not  wish  to  please.^* 

Gray  appears  to  have  written  in  a  desultory  manner;  his 
efforts  were  such  as  he  could  accomplish  probably  at  one 
time,  and  he  had  not  in  many  instances  affection  enough 
for  his  subject  to  return  to  it.  Hence  no  poet  of  modem 
tfmes  has  left  so  many  specimens  or  samples,  so  mu«h 
planned,  and  so  little  executed.  Activity  and  labour  it  ap- 
pears he  could  never  endure,  unless  in  storing  his  mind 
with  various  knowledge  for  his  own  curiosity  and  satisfac- 
tion. Hence,  although  he  read  much  and  read  critically, 
and  amassed  a  vast  fund  of  general  learning,  his  reputation 
in  this  respect  has  hitherto  stood  upon  the  evidence  of  those 
who  know  him  most  intimately.  He  was  above  6fty  years 
of  age  before  he  became  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  con- 
centrating his  knowledge  in  one  pursuit,  and  as  he  had 
never  accustomed  himself  so  to  regulate  bis  acquisitions  as 
to  render  them  useful  te  others,  he  apparently  sunk  under 
the  task  which  bis  professorship  imposed ;  and  it  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  his  independent  spirit,  that  when  be  found 
it  impossible  to  execute  the  duties,  h^  determined  to  re- 
sign the  emoluments  of  his  place. 

As  a  poet,  it  may  be  sufficient  here  to  refer  to  our  au- 
thorities, which  are  in  the  hands  of  every  reader,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  an  excellent  edition  of  his  works, 
just  published,  by  the  rev.  John  Mltford,  which  we  can 
refcommend  with  perfect  confidence.  Dr.  Johnson's  cha- 
racter of  his  po(  try  has  excited  a  controversy,  from  which 
it  may  be  truly  said  that  Gray  has  emerged  with  additional 
lustre,  yet  if  mere  popularity  were  to  determine  the  ques- 
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lion,  that  critic  has  in  some  instances  spoken  the  senti- 
uients  of  the  majority,  as  well  us  his  own.  It  were,  how- 
ever, to  be  wished  for  his  own  saket  ^hat  in  bis  general 
colouring  of  Gray's  life  and  works,  be  had  attended  more 
to  what  he  calls  '^  the  common-sense  of  readers,  uncor- 
rupted  with  literary  prejudices.'*  Had  this  been  the  case, 
while  some  of  bis  strictures  might  have  been  allowed,  be 
would  have  been  a  poi^erful  ally  of  those  whose  superior 
minds  know  how  to  feel  and  how  to  appreciate  the  merit 
of  Gray,  and  who  have  assigned  him  one  of  the  highest 
places  among  the  English  poets  of  the  eighteenth  century^' 

GRAZIANI.     See  GRATIANIS. 
.      GRAZZINI  (Antoky  Francis),  an  lulian  scholar  and 
poet  of   considerable    eminence,    was  born    at  Florence 
March  22,  1503,  of  a  nobhs  family,  which  can  be  traced  as 
far  as  the  thirteenth  century,  but  was  now  decayed,  as  we 
find  that  Grazzinirin  his  youth  was  brought  up  as  an  apo- 
thecary.    He  had,  however,  studied  philosophy  and  the 
belles  lettres,  an^  from  the  time  that  lie  acquired  some  re- 
putation in  the  literary  v^orld,  .gave  up  his  medical  busi- 
ness.     In    1540  he  became  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
academy  of  Florence,  which  was  first  called  the  academy 
of  the   Humides,  and  each  meipber  distinguishing  himself 
by  some  appellation  relative  to  the  water,  Graxzini  adopt- 
ing that  of  Lasca,  which  signifies  a  roach.     From  the  first 
establishment  of  this  academy,  he  vv<as  appointed  chancellor, 
and  when,  some  mouths  after,  the  grand  duke  changed  its 
name  to  that  of  the  academy  of  Florence,^  he  was  chosen 
overseer,  or  superintendant,  an  office  which  he  afterwards 
filled  three  times.     As  the  number  of  members,  however, 
increased,  the  juniors  beg^^n  to  make  new  regulations  with- 
out consulting  the  founders,  and  a  schism  broke  out,  at- 
tended with  so  niany  unpleasant  circumstances,  that  Graz- 
zini  withdrew,  and  becauie  the  founder  of  a  new  academy, 
known  still  by  the  name  of  L^  Crusca.     The  object  of  this 
society  was  to  polish  the  Italian  language,  to  fix  a  standard 
.  for  itj  to  point  out  such  authors  as  might  be  always  models 

>  Mason'i  Life  ao<)  Works  of  Gray. — Mitford't,  whose  arrangement  of  ihe  life 
we  have  most  jenenOly  followed.— I^rd  Orford»s  Works,  toI.  II.  p.  322,  IV. 
p.  445,  V.  p.  13T,  147.^BeaUie*a  Life,  by  Sir  W.  Forbea.— Johiisoii*a  PoeU.— 
UosweJPa  Life  of  Jobiuon. — Cole'a  MS  AtiMtie  aad  CorrenpoBdence  in  Brk. 
Mui. — Bowleses  edition  of  Pope  ;  see  Index.-^itnsura  Litrraria.  Mr.  Matbias 
'  haa  aanouneed  selections  from  Mr.  Gray's  "taianuicript^,  which  will  probably 
throw  much  light  on  tho^e  learned  researches  thai  euiployrd  ^o  much  of  his 
time,     bee  also  Mr.  Tyson's  Letters  iu  Nichols's  Bowycr,  vol.  Vill. 
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'  for  tho0e  wbo  chose  to  improve  thdr  styloi  to  oppose  the 
progress  of  false  taste;  and  to  sift  the  flour  from  the  bran 
of  literature,  cnM^co^  signifying  ifvn.  Grazzini  was  well 
'<}ualified  to  assist  an  aoadeoiy  iostitated  for  these  purposes. 
He 'had  enriched  the  language  with  several  choice  phrases 
and  new  modes  of  expression,  and  the  academicians  have 
very  justly  ranked  him  among  those  authors  to  whom  they 
have  been  obliged  for  examples,  io  correcting  their  great 
vocabulary.  In  the  mean  time  his  growing  fame  induced 
his  friend  Leonard  Salviati  to  endeavour  bis  rO'-introduction 
into  the  academy  of  Florence,  which  was  successfully  ac- 
complished in  1566,  twenty  years  ^fter  he  had  left  it;  in 
return  for  which  ^  he  procured  adofiiftsion  for  Salviati  among 
the*  Cruseanti.  Grazzini  died  at  Florence  in  February 
i^  15S3.  I  He  was  a  man  of  unquestionable  genius,  spirit,  and 
humour,  and  wrote  with  great  elegance,  and  although 
there  are  aome  indelicate  passages  in  hii  poems,  which 
was  the  vice  of  the  times,  he  was  a  man  of  strict  morals, 
and  even,  aays  his  biographer,  yery  religious.  Many  of 
bis  works  are  lost,  and  among  these  some  prose  tales,  and 
many  pieces  of  poetry.  There  remain,  however,  twenty- 
one  tales,  six  comedies,  a  great  number  of  capitoli,  or 
satirical  chapters,  and  various  poems,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Florence,  1741,  2  vols.  8yo.  His  Tales 
or  Novels  were  printed  at  Paris,  1756,  8vo,  from  w|iich 
some  copies  have  been  printed  in  4to,  under  the  title  of 
London.  An  excellent  French  translation  of  them  appeared 
in  1775,  2  vols;  6vo,  in  which  nine  histories  wanting  in  the 
third  evening  are  said  to  be  inserted  from  an  old  French 
translation  in  MS.  He  wrote  also  <<  La  guerra  di  Mostri, 
Poema  giocoso,'*  Florence,  1584,  4to.  Grazzini  pub- 
lished the  2d  book  of  Berni,  Florence,  1555,  Svo;  and 
<<  Tutti  i  trionfl,  carri,  mascberate  o  canu  carnascialeschi 
dal' tempo  di  Lorenzo <le  Medici  a  questoanoo  1559,*'  Svo; 
100  pages  are  frequently  wanting  in  this  work,  page  297 
being  pasted  upon  page  398.  These  psges  contained  51 
canzoni,  by  John  Elaptist  dell  Ottomaio,  which  had  been 
inserted  without  his  consent,  and  which  his  brother,  by 
authority  from  the  magistrates,  had  cancelled.  They  were 
printed  separately  by  the  author,  in  a  similar  size,  the 
3'ear  following,  and  must  be  added  to  the  mutilated  copies ; 
but  though  ihey  consist  of  55  songs  instead  of  51,  those 
found  in  the  original  collection  are  preferred,  as  the  others 
have   been   altered.      This,  collection  was  reprinted   in 
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iiSO,  2  vols.  8  vo,  Cb^fmopoH;  but  this  impression  is  not 
Valued.* 

GREATRAKES  (VALF.NTmE)^  an  empiric,  whose  won- 
derful cures  have  been  attested  by  soqne  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  the  son  of  Wil- 
liam Greatrakes,  esq.  and  born  at  Aifahe^  co.  Waterford, 
in  Ireland,  Feb.  14,  1628.  He  was  educated  a  protestant 
in  the  free-school  of  Lismore,  until  the  age  of  thirteen, 
when  his  friends  intended  to  have  removed  him  to  Trinity 
college,  Dublin,  but  the  rebellion  breaking  out,  his  mo- 
ther took  refuge  with  him  in  England,  where  he  was  kindly 
received  by  his  great  uncle  Edmund  Harris,  brother  to 
sir  Edward  Harris,  knt.  bis  grandfather  by  the  mother's 
side.  After  his  uncle's  death  be  spent  some  years  in  the 
study  of  the  classics  and  divinity  under  a  clergyman^  in  De- 
Tooshire,  and  then  returned  to  Ireland,  which  was  at  that 
time  in  so  deplorable  a  state  that  he  retired  to  the  castle  of 
Caperquin,  where  he  spent  a  year  in  contemplation,  and 
seems  to  have  contracted  a  species  of  enthusiasm  which 
never  altogether  left  him.  In  1649  be  entered  into  the 
service  of  the  parliament,  and  continued  in  the  army  until 
1656|  wben^  a  great  part  of  the  Englirii  being  disbanded, 
lie  retired  to  his  native  country  of  Affane,  and  by  th^  in- 
terest of  the  governor  there,  was  made  clerk  of  the  peace 
for  Uie  county  of  Cork,  register  for  transplantation,  and 
justice  of  the  peace.  At  the  Restoration  all  these  places 
were  taken  from  him,  and  his  mind  being  disturbed  partly 
with  this  disappointment)  and  partly  for  want  of  any  re- 
gular and  useful  occupation,  he  felt  an  impulse^  as  he  calls 
it,  that  the  gift  ofcuring  the  king's  evil  was  bestowed  upon 
him ;  and  accordingly  he  began  his  operations^  which  were 
confined  to  playing,  and  stroking  the  part  affected ;  and 
such  wonderful  cures  were  effected,  that  he  determined 
not  to  stop  here.  Three  years  after,  be  had  another  im- 
pulse that  he  could  cure  all  kinds  of  diseases,  and  by 
the  same  simple  remedy,  which  must  be  administered 
by  himself*  •  When  however  he  pretended  to  some  super- 
nattiral  aid^:  and  mentioned  the  Holy  Ghost  with  irre- 
verent presumption,  as  his  assistant,  he  was  cited  to  the 
.bishop's  court,  and  forbid  to  take  such  liberties.  This 
probably  was  the  cause  of  his  coniing  to  England  in  Jsf- 
ntiary  1665,  where  he  performed  many  cures,  was  invited 

«  Ginguen*  Hist  Lit.  d'lUlie.— Tiraboschi.— Diet.  Hist,— Moi^ri. 
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hy  the  king  to  Whitehall^  and  lus  reputation  Spread  most 
extensively.  Even  Dr.  Henry  Stubbe,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, published  a  pamphlet  in  praise  of  his  skill.  Having 
failed  in  one  instance,  that  of  a  Mr.  Cresset  in  Charter*- 
house  square,  there  appeared  a  pamphlet  entitled  '^  Won- 
ders DO  miracles :  or  Mr.  Valentine  Grieatrahes  Gift  cf 
Healing  examined,"  &c.  Lond.  1666,  4to.  This  was  mrrit- 
ten  by  Mr.  David  Lloyd,  reader  to  the  Charter-house,  who 
treated  Greatrakes  as  a  cheat.  In  answer  to  ibis,  he  pub- 
lished **  A  brief  account  of  Mr.  Valentine  Greatrakes,  and. 
divers  of  his  strange  cures,*'  &c.  ibid.  1666^  4to.  This 
was  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  right  hon.  Ro- 
bert Boyle»  who  was  a  patron  of  our  physician,  as  was  also 
l)r.  Henry  More^  and  several  other  members  of  the  royal 
society,  before  whom  Greatrakes  was  examined.  To  his 
cures  we  find  the  attestations  of  Mr.  Boyie,  sir  William 
Smith,  <Dr.  Denton,  Dr.  Fairolougb,  Dr.  Faber,  sir  Na- 
thaniel Hobart,  sir  John  Godolphifl,  Dr.  Willuns,  Dr.  Which"- 
cot  (a  patient).  Dr.  Cudworth,  and  many  other  persons  of 
character  and  reputation.  Hhe  Iruth  eeeras  to  be,  :tbat  be 
performed  cures  in  certain  caaes  of  rheumatism,  stiff  joints, 
&c.  by  friction  of  the  hand,  :attd  Jong  persevevance  in  that 
remedy;  in  all  which  there  wouldhave  been  nothing  ex* 
Iraordinary,  as  the -same  is  practised  till  this  ^ay,  had  be 
not  excited  the  astonishment  and  efttbusiasm  ^.his  pataents 
by  pretensions  to  an  extraordinary  gift  bestowed  upon  bim^ 
as  be  insinuatesin  one  place,  to  cune  the  people  of  atfaeisok 
When  iie  left  England  or  died  is  not  known.  Mr.  Harris 
says  he  wasliviag  in  Dublin  in  168.1.' 

GREAVES  (John),  an  eminent  matbemfitician  and  an- 
tiquary, waseldest  aon  of  John  Greaves,  rector  of  Col* 
more,  near  Alresford,  in  Hampihire,  whei«  hb  son  was 
born  in  1602,  and  prefab ly  instructed  in  grammar  learning 
by  his  father,  who  was  the  most  celebrated  school-master 
in  that  country.  At  iifteen  years  of  age  he  was  isent  to 
Baliol  college,  in  Oxfond,  where  be  piooeeded  B.  A.  July 
6,  1621.  Three  years  after,  his  siaiperiority  in  classicsd 
laarning  procured  him  the  iirst  place  of  five,  in  an  election 
to^a^llowsbip  of  Merton- college.  0n  June  2£f,  162^, 
he  f;ommeDQed  M.  A.  and,. having  compleied  bis  fellowship, 
was  more  a^  liberty  to  pursue  the  bent  joi  hk  inchnation^ 

1  Biog.  Brit,  in  art.  Siul>be.'— Accooiit  gf  hioii  1S66|  4to.— Harris's  editkm 
•f  Ware's  MSsiOTy  oi  IreUf  ff. 
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which  leading  him  chiefly  to  oriental  learning  aad  the  ma- 
thematics,   he  quickly  distinguished  himself   in  each  of 
these  studies ;  and  his  eminent  skill  in  the  latter  procured 
him,  the  professorship  of  geometry  in  Gresham  college,  ^ 
which  he  obtained  February  22,  1G30. 

At  this  lime  he  had  not  only  read  the  writings  of  Coper« 
nicuB,  Kegiomontanus,  Purbach,  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Kep^ 
ler,  with  other  celebrated  astronomers  of  that  and  the  pre-i* 
ceding  age,  but  had  made  the  ancient  Greek,  Arabian, 
and  Persian  authors  familiar  to  him,  having  before  gained 
an  accurate  skill  in  the  oriental  languag€(s ;  but  the  ac«- 
quisitions  he  had  already  made  serving  to  create  a  thirst 
for  more,  he  determined  to  travel  for  farther  improvement. 
Accordingly  he  went  to  Holland  in  1635,  and  having  atf 
tended  for  some  time  the  lectures  of  Golius,  the  learned 
professor  of  Arabic  at  Leyden,  he  proceeded  to  Paris^ 
where  he  conversed  with  the  celebrated  Claudius  Hardy^ 
about  the  Persian  language;  but  finding  very  scanty  aid 
in  that  country,  he  continued  his  journey  to  Rome,  in  or« 
der  t<»  view  the  antiquities  of  that  city.  He  also  visited 
other  parts  of  Italy;  and  before  his  departure,  meeting 
with  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  offered  200/.  a  year  to  live 
with  his  lordship,  and  attend  him  as  a  companion  in  hia 
travels  to  Greece ;  the  earl  also  promising  every  other  act 
of  friendship  that  might  lie  in  his  power.  A  proposal  so 
advantageous  would  have  heen  eagerly  accepted  by  Mr. 
Greaves,butbehad  nowprojected a vpyage  to  Egypt,  and  was 
about  to  return  to  England,  in  order  to  furnish  himself  with, 
every  thing  proper  to  complete  the  execution  of  his  design. 

Immediately  after  his  retqrn^  he  acquainted  archbishop  ' 
Laud,  who  was  his  liberal  patron,  with  his  intentions,  and» 
being  encouraged  by  his  grace,  set  about  making  prepa- 
rations for  it.  His  primary  view  was  to  measure  th^  py** 
ramids  with  all  proper  exactness,  and  also  to  make  astro** 
nomical  and  gcograpl)jical  observations,  as  ppportunitie^ 
offered,  for  the  improvement  of  those  sciences.  A  large 
apparatus  of  proper  mathematical  instruments  wa^  conse- 
quently to  be  provided  ;  and,  as  the  expence  of  purchasing 
these  would  be  considerable,  he  applied  for  assistance  to 
the  city  of  London,  but  me(  with  an  absolute  denial.  Tbi9 
be  very  much  resented,  and  in  relating  the  generosity  of 
his  brothers  upon  his  own  money  falling  short,  he  observes, 
*^  That  they  bad  strained  their  own  occasions,  to  enable 
him,  in  despite  of  the  city,  to  go  en  witk  bis  designs.'^ 
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He  had  been  grisatly  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  meeting 
With  (furious  books  in  Italy  ;  he  therefore  proposed  to  make 
that  another  principal  part  of  his  business ;  and  to  compass 
it  in  the  easiest  manner,  he  bought  several  boolts  before 
his  departure,  in  order  to  exchange  them  with  others  ia 
tie  east.  Besides  his  brothers,  he  had  probably  some 
help  from  Laud,  from  whom  he  received  a  general  discre* 
tionary  commission  to  purchase  for  him  Arabic  and  other 
MSS.  and  likewise  such  coins  and  medals  as  he  could  pro* 
cure.  Laud  also  gave  him  a  letter  of  recommendation 
to  sir  Peter  Wyche,  the  English  ambassador  at  Constan* 
tinople. 

Thus  furnished,  he  embarked  in  the  river  Thames  for 
Leghorn,  June  1637,  in  company  with  bis  particular 
friend  Mr.  Edward  Pococke,  whom  he  had  earnestly  so- 
licited to  that  voyage*.  After  a  short  stay  in  Italy,  he 
arrived  at  Constantinople  before  Michaelmas*  Here  he 
met  with  a  kind  reception  from  sir  Peter  Wyche,  and  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  venerable  Cyril  Lucaris,  the 
Greek  patriarch,  by  whom  he  was  much  assisted  iii  pur-^ 
ehasing  Greek  MSS.,  and  who  promised  to  recommend 
him  to  the  monks  of  Mount  Athos,  where  he  would  have 
the  liberty  of  entering  into  all  the  libraries,  and  of  .col- 
lecting a  catalogue  of  such  books  as  either  were  not  printed, 
or  else,  by  the  help  of  some  there,  might  be  more  cor- 
rectly published.  These,  >by  dispensing  with  the  ana- 
themas which  former  patriarchs  had  laid  upon  all  Greek 
libraries,    to  preserve  the  books  Crom  the  Latins,  Cyril 


*  Our  author*8  generosity  op  thii 
Accaiion  deserves  particular  mention. 
In  a  leUertothis  friend,  Dec.  23, 1636, 
be  writes  thus :  **  I  sball  desire  your 
favour  in  sending  up  to  me,  by  my 
brother  Thomai,  Ulug  Beig's  astro- 
■OQiic*!  tables,  of  whtcb  I  purpose  to 
make  tbis  use.  The  next  week  I  will 
shew  them  to  my  lord's  grace  [Laud] 
tfnd  highly  commend  your  care  in  pro- 
curing those  tables,  being  the  most 
accurate  that  ever  were  extant ;  then 
will  I  ciiscover  my  intention  of  having 
them  primed  and  dedicated  to  his 
gf-ace^  but  .besause  I  presume  that 
there  are  ioAany  things  which  in  these 
parti  cannot  perfecUy  he'  understood, 
I  shall  acquaint  m^  lord  with  my  de- 
sire ef  taking  a  journey  into  those 
ieoMrtries,  fer  the  more  emendate 
edition  of  Ueia^    afterwards,  by  de^ 


grees,  fall  down  tipon  the  buiiness  of 
the  consulship,  and  how  honourable  a 
thing  it  would  be  if  yon  were  sent  out 
a  second  time,  as  Colius,  in  the  J^w 
Countries,  was  by  the  States,  after  he 
had  been  once  there  before.  If  my 
k>rd  should  be  pleased  to  resolve  and 
compass  the  business,  I  shall  like  it 
well ;  if  not,  1  shall  procure  300/.  for 
you  and  myself,  besides  getting  a  db- 
.  pensation  for  the  allowances  of  our 
places  id  our  absence,  and  by  God's 
blessing,  in  three  years  dispatch  the 
whole  journey.  It  shaU  go  bard,  hot 
1  will  loo  get  some  ciiizen  in,  as  a  be* 
nefactor  to  the  design  ;  if  not,  300/.  of 
mine,  whereof  I  give  you  the  half,  to- 
gether with  the  return  of  our  stipends, 
will,  in  a  plentiful  manner,  if  I  be  n^t 
deceived,  in  Turkey  maintain  us. 
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proposed  to  present  to  archbishop  Laud,  for  the  better 
prosecution  of  bis  designs  in  the  edition  of  Greek  authors ; 
but  all  this  was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  that  patriarch, 
who  was  barbarously  strangled  June  1638,  by  express 
command  of  the  grand  signior,  on  pretence  of  holding  a 
correspondence  with  the  emperor  of  Muscovy. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  loss  which  our  traveller  sustained 
by  Cyril's  death ;  for  having  procured  out  of  an  ignorant 
monastery  which  depended  on  the  patriarch,  fourteen  good 
MSS.  of  the  fathers,  he  was  forced  privately  to  restore  the 
books  and  lose  the  money,  to  avoid  a  woi*se  inconvenience. 
Thus  Constantinople  was  no  longer  agreeable  to  him,  and 
tlie  less  so,  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  perfect  him- 
self in  the  Arabic  tongue  for  want  of  sufficient  masters, 
which  be  hoped  to  have  found  there.  In  these  circum- 
stances, parting  with  his  felUw-traveller  Pococke,  he  em- 
braced the  opportunity  then  offered  of  passing  in  company 
with  the  annual  Turkish  fleet  to  Alexandria,  where,  having 
in  his  way  touched  at  Rhodes,  he  arrived  before  the  end 
of  September  1638.  This  was  the  boundary  of  his  in- 
tended progress.  The  country  afforded  a  large  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  curious  and  inquisitive  genius  ;  and  he 
omitted  no  opportunity  of  remarking  whatever  the  heavens, 
earth,  or  subterraneous  parts,  offered,  that  seemed  any 
way  useful  and  worthy  of  notice ;  but,  in  his  astronomical 
observations,  he  was  too  often  interrupted  by  the  rains, 
which,  contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  he  found  to  be 
frequent  and  violent,  especially  in  the  middje  ,of  winter. 
He  was  also  much  disappointed  here  in  his  expectations  of 
purchasing  books,  finding  very  few  of  these,  and  no  learned 
men.  But  the  principal  purpose  of  his  coming  here  being 
to  take  an  accurate  survey  of  the  pyramids,  he  went  twice 
to  the  deserts  near  Grand  Cairo,  where  they  stand ;  and 
having  executed  his  undertaking  entirely  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, embarked  at  Alexandria  in  April  1639.  Arriving  in 
two  months  at  Leghorn,  he  made  the  tour  of  Italy  a  se- 
cond time,  in  order  to  examine  more  accurately  the  true 
state  of  the  Roman  weights  and  measures,  as  he  was  now 
furnished  with  proper  instruments  for  that  purpose^  made 
by  the  best  bands. 

From  Leghorn  he  proceeded  to  Florence,  where  he  was 
received  with  particular  marks  of  esteem  by  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  Ferdinand  II.  to  whom  he  had  inscribed 
a  Latin  poem  from  Alexandria,  in  which  he  exhorted  that 
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prince  to  clear  those  seas  of  pirates,  with  wbom  they  were 
extremely  infested.  He  obuined,  likewise,  adtnittanoe 
into  the  Medicean  library^  which  had  been  denied  to  him 
as  a  stranger  whed  he  was  here  in  his  former  tour.  From 
Florence  he  went  to  Rome,  and  took  most  exact  roeasure^^ 
ments  of  all  the  ancient  remains  of  that  city  and  neigh<^ 
bourhood ;  after  which  he  returned  to  Leghorn,  where 
taking  his  passage  in  a  vessel  called  the  Golden  Fleece,  at 
the  end  of  March,  he  arrived  at  London  before  Midsummer 
1640,  with  a  curious  collection  of  Arabic,  Persic,  and 
Greek  MSS.  together  with  a  great  number  of  gems^  coins, 
and  other  valuable  antiquities,  having  spent  full  three 
years  in  this  agreeable  tour. 

But  upon  his  return,  the  ensuing  national  troubles 
proved  greatly  detrimental  to  his  private  affairs,  and  he 
suffered  much  for  his  loyalty  to  the  king  and  his  gratitude 
to  Laud.  After  a  short  stay  at  Gresbam  college,  which 
was  no  longer  a  place  of  safety  for  him,  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford, and  set  about  digesting  liis  papers,  and  preparing 
such  of  them  as  might  be  most  useful  for  the  press.  In 
thb  business  he  was  assisted  by  archbi^op  Usher,  to  whom 
he  bad  been  long  known ;  and  here  he  drew  a  map  of 
Lesser  Asia  at  his  grace's  request,  who  was  writing  his  dis-» 
sertation  of  that  country,  printed  in  1641. 

All  this  while  he  gave  himself  no  concern  about  his  Gre- 
sham  lecture,  from  which  the  usurping  powers  removed 
bim  on  November  15,  1643.  But  this  loss  had  been  more 
than  abundantly  compensated  by  the  Savilian  professorship 
of  astronomy,  to  which  he  was  chosen  the  day  before,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Bainbridge,  lately  deceased  ;  and  he  had 
a  dispensation  from  the  king,  to  hold  his  fellowship  at 
Mertoa- college,  because  the  stipend  was  much  impaired 
by  means  of  the  civil  wars.  The  lectures  being  also  im- 
practicable on  the  same  account,  he  was  at  full  leisure  to 
continue  his  attention  to  his  papers  ;  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  he  had  made  considerable  progress  by  September 
the  following  year ;  some  particulars  of  which  may  be  seen 
in  a  letter  of  that  date  to  archbishop  Usher.  Among  other 
things,  it  appears  that  he  had  made  several  extracts  from 
them  concerning  the  true  length  of  the  year  ;  and  happen- 
ing, in  1645,  to  fall  into  discourse  with  some  persons  of 
figure  at  the  court  then  i^t  Oxford,  with  whom  he  much 
associated,  about  amending  the  Kalendar,  he  proposed  a 
method  of  doing  it  by  omitting  the  intetcalary  day  in  the 
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kapHjueiur  for  fbrtjir  f^m%  and  to  render  it  qonforraftble  to 
the  Gregoriui  ^.  He  df  ew  up  a  scheme  for  that  purpose^ 
wbicfa  was  approved  by  the  king  and  council ;  hut  the  state 
of  the  tuBesi  would  Qot4  permit  the  execution  of  ie.  The 
publtoatioa  of  bis  ^*  Pjiramidograpbia,"  and  the  *^  Descrip* 
tion  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius/*  employed  him.  tbe 
two  subsequent  years :  he  determined  to  begin  with  th^se, 
as  they  contained  the  fruit  of  his  labours  in  the  piimary 
view  oif  hk  travels  f,  and  h«  was  not  in  a  condition  to  pro- 
ceed any  farther  at  prasent. 

Hitherto  lie  bed  been  able,  in  a^  considerable  degree,  to 
surmount  his  dif&culties^  there  being  sxiii  leGt  some  mem- 
bers in  the  house  of  commons  who  had  a  regard  for  learn- 
ing, among  whom  Selden  made  the  greatest  figure.  That 
gentlenum  was  burgess  for  the  university  of  Oxford ;  and, 
being  well  known  to  our  author  before  his  travels,  be  de- 
dicated his  *'  Roman  Foot**  to  him,  under  the  character  of 
his  noble  and  learned  friend :  and  his  friendship  was  very 
serviceable  to  Greaves,,  in  a  prosecution  in  the  parliament, 
in  1647,  occasioned  by  bis  executorship  to  Dr.  Bainbridge» 
This  trust  had  so  involved  him  in  law-suits  as  entirely  to 
frustrate  Ws  design  of  going  to  Leyden  to  consult  son^e 
Persian  MSS.  necessary  for  publishing  some  treatises  in 
that  language.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
missioners at  Oxford,  several  complaints  were  made  to 
them  against  him  on  the  same  account ;  which  being  sent 
by  them  to  the  committee  of  the  house  of  commons,  our 
author,  probably  by  the  interest  of  Selden  (who  was  a 
member  of  that  committee),  was  there  acquitted^,  aft^i; 
which  he  applied  to  the  court  of  aldermen  and  the  cooa- 
mittee  of  Camden-bouse  for  restitution.  But  though  he 
evaded  this  farther  difficulty  by  the  assistance  of  some 
powerful  frieads,  yet  this  respite  was  but  short;  however. 


*  The  same  method  had  been  pro- 
posed to  pope  Gregory,  who  reject (^d 
it,  ••  Mr.  GresTei  layt,  that  he  migbl 
kawe  the  honour  of  doiof  it  U.  ooee^ 
and  thereby  of  calling  that  year  Annus 
Gregorianuiy  wbieh  our  author  did  not 
donbt»  mighl  juatty  be  called  Annas 
Confusionis,  as  the  ancients  called  that 
year  ia  frfai<;h  Julius  CsBsar  corrected 
the  calendar,  by  m  subtraction  oidays, 
after  tb«  sane  oianner.  But  we  have 
lately  seen  this  method  of  doing  it  at 
•nee  put  in  praotiot,  without  any  ill 
c9M«|iicpQe«ntslii  Tbiipin^aofMr. 


Greaves  is  in  the  Phil.  Trans.  No.  257. 
f  These  are  the  most  generally-use- 
ful parts  of  his  works.  Tb#.  latter  is 
ranked  among  the  classics,  and  ^s 
nearly  allied  to  the  former  ;  the  exact- 
ness of  which  is  put  beyond  all^  doubt 
in «  piece  of  sir  Uaac  Newton,  pub* 
lished  along  with  the  most  correct  e<li> 
tions  of  it,  in  1737,  Sro.  Bf  r.  Greaves 
took  cara  to  praaerve,  to  the  latest 
times,  the  present  standard  of  the  mea- 
sures used  in  all  nations,  by  taking 
the  dioMnsioDS  of  the  inslda  of  th« 
largtat  pynunid  with  tkc  EnKlish  foot. 
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he  made  use  of  that  time  in  publishing  a  pieiee  begun  by 
Dr.  Bainbridge,  and  completed  by  himself,  printed  at  Ox* 
ford  in  1648,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Johannis  Bainbriggit 
Canicularia,  &c."  He  dedicated  this  piece  to  doctor  [a£* 
terwards  sir  George)  Ent,  with  whom  he  had  commenced 
an  acquaintance  at  Fadua,  in  Italy ;  and  that  geiitlemaa 
gave  many  proofs  of  his  sincere  friendship  to  our  author, 
as  well  as  to  Dr.  Pococke,  in  these  times. 

But  the  tyrannical  violence  of  the  parliamentary  visitors 
was  now  above  all  restraint,  and  a  fresh  charge  was  drawn 
up  against  Greaves.  Dr.  Walter  Pope  informs  us,  tbat, 
considering  the  violence  of  the  visitors.  Greaves  saw  it 
would  be  of  no  service  to  him  to  make  any  defence ;  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  keep  his  profefssorship,  he  made  it 
his  business  to  procure  an  able  and  worthy  person  to  sucr 
ceed  him.  By  the  advice  of  Dr.  Charles  Scarborough  the 
physician,  having  pitched  upon  Mr.  Seth  Ward,  he  opened 
the  matter  to  that  gentleman,  whom  he  soon  met  with 
there ;  and  at  the  same  time  proposed  a  method  of  com-* 
passing  it,  by  which  Ward  not  only  obtained  the  place, 
but  the  full  arrears  of  the  stipend,  amounting  to  500/.  due 
to  Greaves,  and  allowed  him  a  considerable  part  of  his 
salary.  The  murder  of  the  king,  which  happened  soon 
after,  was  a  shock  to  Greaves,  and  lamented  by  him  in 
pathetic  terms,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pooocke  :  ^^  O  my  good 
friend,  my  good  friend,  never  was  sorrow  like  our  sorrow ; 
excuse  me  now,  if  I  am  not  able  to  write  to  you,  and  to 
answer  yonr  questions.  O  Lord  God,  avert  this  great  sin 
and  thy  judgments  from  this  nation."  However,  he  bore 
up  against  his  own  injuries  with  admirable  fortitude ;  and, 
fixing  his  residence  in  London,  he  married,  and,  living 
upon  bis  patrimonial  estate,  went  on  as  before,  and  pro** 
duced  some  other  curious  Arabic  and  Persic  treatises, 
translated  by  him  with*  notes,  every  year.  Besides  which, 
he  had  prepared  several  others  for  the  public  view,  and  was 
meditating  more  when  he  was  seized  by  a  fatal  disorder, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life,  October  8,  1652,  before  he 
was  full  fifty  years  of  age.  He  was  interred  in  the  church 
of  St.  Bennet  Sherehog,  in  London.  His  loss  was  much 
lamented  by  his  frieqds,  to  whom  )ie  was  particularly  en-r 
deared  by  joining  the  gentleman  to  the  scholar.  He  was 
endowed  with  great  firmness  of  mind,  steadiness  in  friend- 
ship, and  ardent  zeal  in  the  interest  which  he  espoused, 
though,  as  he  declared  hiipself,  not  at  all  inclined  to  con* 
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feotion.  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  learned  in  fo- 
reign pait5^  with  many  of  whom  he  corresponded.  Nor 
was  be  less  valued  at  home  by  all  who  were  judges  of  his 
great  worth  and  abilities.  He  had  no  issue  by  his  wife,  to 
whom  he  bequeathed  his  estate  for  her  life ;  and  having 
left  his  cabinet  of  coins  to  his  friend  sir  John  Marsham, 
author  of  the  '^  Canon  Chronicus,**  he  appointed  the  eldest 
of  his  three  younger  brothers  (Dr.  Nicolas  Greaves), 
his  executor,  who  by  will  bestowed  our  author^s  astrono- 
mical instruments  on  the  Saviiian  library  at  Oxford,  where 
they  are  reposited,  together  with  several  of  his  papers ;  but 
many  others  were  sold  by  his  widow  to  a  bookseller,  and 
lost  or  dispersed. 

Besides  his  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  his 
works  printed  separately  are,  1 .  *i  Py ramidologia ;  or  a 
description  of  the  Pyratnids  in  Egypt,"  Lond.  1646,  8vo. 
9.  '*  A  Discourse  of  the  Roman  Foot  and  Denarius,'*  ibid. 
1647,  8vo.  3.  <<  Elementa  Lingus  Persicse,"  ibid.  1649, 
4to.  4.  *^  EpochsB  celebriores  astronomis,  historicis,  chro- 
nologis  Chataiorum,  Syro-grscorum,  Arabum,  Persarum, 
&c.  usitatse,  ex  traditione  Ulug  Beigi ;  Arab,  et  Lat"  ibid. 
1650,  4to.  5.  ^^  Chorasmiae  et  Mawaralnabrse,  hoc  est, 
i*egionum  e:^tra  fluvium  Oxum,  descriptio,"  ibid.  1650, 
4to.  6.  ^<  Astronomical  qusedaro,  ex  traditione  Shah  Chol- 
gii  Persae,  una  cum  hypothesibus  planetarum,"  &c.  ibid. 
1652,  4to.  In  1737  Dr.  Birch  published  the  ''Miscella- 
neous Works"  of  our  author,  2  vols.  8vo,  containing  some 
of  the  above,  with  additions,  and  a  life. 

Mr.  Greaves  had  .three  brothers,  Nicholas,  Thomas, 
laind  Edward,  ail  men  of  distinguished  learning.— Dr.  Ni* 
cuoLAS  Greaves  was  a  commoner  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  in 
Oxford,  whence  in  1627  he  was  elected  fellow  of  AU-Souls 
college.  In  1640  he  was  proctor  of  that  university.  No* 
vember  1st  1642  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  July  6th 
the  year  following,  that  of  D.  D.  He  was  dean  of  Dro- 
more  in  Ireland. — Dr.  Thomas  Greaves  was  admitted  a 
scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  college  in  Oxford  March  15th, 
1627,  and  chosen  fellow  thereof  in  1636,  and  deputy 
reader  of  the  Arabic  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Edward  Po- 
cock  in  1637.  He  took  tho  degree  of  B.  D.  October  22, 
1641,  and  was  rector  of  Dunsby  in  Lincolnshire  during  the 
times  preceding  the  Restoration,  and  of  another  living  near 
London.  October  10th,  1661,  he  had  the  degree  of  D.  D. 
conferred  upon  him,  and  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Pe- 
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terborough  in  1666»  being  then  rector  of  Benefield  in  Nor- 
thamptonsbijre,  ^^  which  benefice  he  resigned  some  years 
before  bis  death  through  trouble  from  Ui  parishioners,  who, 
because  of  big  slowness  of  speech  and  bad  uiteraacey  held 
him  insufficient  for  it,  notwithstanding  be  was  a  osan  of 
j^eat  learoiog.^*  In  the  laiter  part  of  bis  life  be  retired  to 
Mf'eldon  in  Northamptonshire,  where  be  bad  purchased  an 
estate,  and  died  there  May  22,  1676,  in  the  aixty*fifth 
year  of  bis  age,  and  waa  interred  in  the  chancel  of  tlie 
church  there.  His  writings  are,  '^  Be  Linguse  Arabics 
utilitate  et  pnestantift,  oratio  Oxonii  babita  19  Julii  1637," 
Oxford,  1637,  4tD  ;  *'  Obsenrationes  qu»dam  in  Persicam 
Pentateuchi  versionem,**  printed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the 
Polyglot  Bible;  <^ Anuotationea  qu»dam  in  Persicam  in<* 
lerpretationem  Evangeliorum,*^*  printed  in  the  same  vo- 
lume. These  annotations  were  translated  into  Latin  by 
Air.  Samuel  Clarke.  It  appears  likewise,  by  a  letter  of  bu 
to  the  celebrated  nonconformist  Baxter,  that  he  had  made 
considerable  progress  in  a  refutation  of  Mahometanism 
from  the  Alcoran,  upon  a  plan  that  was  likely  to  have  been 
useful  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  Mahometans  to  the  im- 
postures of  their  founder.  He  corresponded  much  with 
the  learned  men  of  his  time,  parti  cqlarly  Selden,  and 
Wheelocke,  the  Arabic  professor  at  Cambridge. — Dr.  Ed- 
ward Greaves,  the  youngest  brother  of  Mr.  John  Greaves, 
was  bom  at  or  near  Croydon  in  Surrey,  and  admitted  pro- 
bationer fellow  of  AlUSouls  college  in  Oxford  in  1634; 
and  studying  physic,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of  that 
feculty  July  8,  1641,  in  which  year  i^nd  afterwards  he  prac- 
tised with  good  success  about  Oxford.  In  1643  he  was 
elected  superior  lecturer  of  physic  in  Merton  college,  a 
chair  founded  by  Dr.  Thomas  Linacre.  Upon  the  de- 
clining of  the  king's  cause  he  retired  to  London,  and  prac* 
lised  there,  and  sometimes  at  Bath.  In  March  1652  he 
was  examined  for  the  first  time  before  the  college  of  phy- 
sicians at  London,  and  October  1,  i657,  was  elected 
fellow.  After  the  Restoration  be  was  appointed  physician 
in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  II.  and  %iras  created  a  baronet 
Mr.  Wood  styles  him  a  pretended  baronet ;  but  we  find 
thai  he  takes  this  title  in  bis  oration  before  the  college  of 
physicians ;  and  in  the  sixth  edition  of  Guillioa's  Heraldry 
are  his  arms  in  duit  rank.  He  di^  at  his  house  iu  Covent 
Garden,  November  1 1,  1680,  and  was  inierred  in  the  pa^ 
risb  ehurch  there.    He  wrote  and  published  *^  Morbus 
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Epidemicus,  ano.  1643;  or,  the  New  Diseasei  with  sijgnSy 
caases^  remedies/'  &c.  Oxford,  1643,  4to,  written  upoR 
occasion  of  a  disease  called  ^^  Morbus  Campestris,''  which 
raged  in  Oxford  while  the  king  and  court  were  there. 
<<  Oratio  habita  in  iEdibus  Ck)Uegii  MedTcorum  Londinen- 
Slum,  25  July,  1661,  die  Hanreii  memorias  dicato/'  Lond. 
1667,  4to.^ 

GREXINUS  (Julius),  a  Roman  senator,  and  a  man  of 
letters,  flourished  in  the  rrign  of  Caligula,  and  was  greatly 
distinguiahed  for  eloquence,  and  for  the«  study  of  philo- 
sophy, as  well  as  for  a  moral  conduct  surpassing  that  of 
many  of  his  contemporaries.  He  refused  to  obey  the  com- 
mand of  the  emperor  to  appear  as  the  accuser  of  Marcus 
Silanus,  and  suffered  death  in' consequence,  in  die  40th 
year  of  the  Christian  sera.  Seneca,  who  never  speaks  of 
liim  without  admiration,  says,  that  he  was  put  to  death 
because  he  was  too  good  a  man  to  be  permitted  to  lire 
under  a  tyrant.  He  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise  con«> 
ceming  agriculture  and  the  management  of  vines.  He 
was  the  father  of  the  illustrious  Cn.  Julius  Agrieola. ' 

GREEN  (John),  an  English  prelate,  was  bom  about 
1706,  at  Beverly,  in  Yorkshire,  and  received  the  rudi- 
ments of  his  education  at  a  private  schooL  From  this  he 
was  admitted  a  sizar  in  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge ; 
and  after  taking  bis  degrees  in  arts,  with  great  credit  as  a 
classical  scholar,  engaged  himself  as  usher  to  a  school  at 
Lichfield,  before  Dr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Garrick  had  left 
that  city,  with  both  of  whom  he  waa  of  course  acquainted, 
but  he  continued  here  only  one  year.  In  1730  he  was 
elected  fellow  of  St.  John's,  and  soon  after  the  bishop  of 
Ely  procured  him  the  vicarage  of  Hingeston  from  Jesus 
college,  which  was  tenable  with  a  fellowship  of  St.  John's, 
but  could  not  be  held  by  any  fellow  of  Jesus.  In  1744, 
Charles  duke  of  Somerset,  chancellor  of  the  university, 
appointed  Mr.  Green  (then  D.  D.)  his  domesric  chaplain. 
In  January  1747,  Green  was  presented  by  his  noble  patron 
to  the  rectory  of  Borough-green,  near  New-market,  which 
he  held  with  his  fellowship.  He  then  returned  to  college, 
and  was  appointed  bursar.  In  December  1748,  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Whalley,  he  was  elected  regius  professor  of 
divinity,  with  which  office  he  heidd^c  living  of  Barrow  in 

*  Smith*!  Vitie  qaornndam  eradjt.  Tironio^— ^A|h,.Oi(.  vqL  If.— Geo.  Dk^t^^ 
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Sttflblk,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  one  of  his  majestj^s 
chaplains.     In  June  1750,  on  the  death  of  dean  Castle^ 
master  of  Bene't  college,  a  majority  of  the  fellows  (after 
the  headship  bad  been  declined  b}'  their  president,  Mr. 
Scottowe)  agreed  to  apply  to  archbishop  Herring  for  his 
recommendation ;  and  his  grace,  at  the  particular  request 
of  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  recommended  professor  Green, 
who  was  immediately  elected.     Among  the  writers  on  the 
subject  of  the  new  regulations  proposed  by  the  chancellor, 
and  estabhshed  by  the  senate.  Dr.  Green  took  an  active 
part,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  the  following  winter,  1 750, 
without  his  name,  entitled  *^  The  Academic,  or  a  disputa- 
tion on  the  state  of  the  university  of  Cambridge.'*     On 
March  22,  1751,  when  his  friend  Dr.  Keene,  master  of 
St.  Peter's  ccdlege,  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Ches- 
ter, Dr.  Green  preached  the  consecration-sermon  in  Ely- 
house  chapel,  which,  by  order  of  the  archbishop  of  York, 
was  soon  after  published.     In  October  1756,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  George,  he  was  preferred  to  the  deanery  of  Lincoln^ 
and  resigned  his  professorship.     Being  then  eligible  to  the 
office  of  vice-chancellor,  he  was  chosen  in  November  fol- 
lowing.    In  June  1761,  the  dean  exerted  his  polemical 
talents  in  two  letters  (published  without  his  name)  **  on  the 
principles  and  practices  of  the  Methodists,"  the  first  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Berridge,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  Whitfield. 
On  the  translation  of  bishop  Thomas  to  the  bishopric  of 
Salisbury,  Green  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Lincoln,  the 
last  mark  of  favour  which  the  duke  of  Newcastle  had  it  in 
his  power  to  shew  him.     In  1762,  archbishop  Seeker  (who 
had  always  a  just  esteem  for  his  talents  and  abilities)  be« 
ing  indisposed,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  visited  as  his  proxy 
the  diocese  of  Canterbury.     In  1763  he  preached  the  30tb 
of  Jauuary  sermon  before  the  house  of  lords,  which  was 
printed^ 

The  bishop  resigned  the  mastership  of  Bene't  college  in 
July  1 764.  After  the  death  of  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham 
in  1765,  the  literary  conversation  meetings  of  the  royal 
society,  &c.  which  used  to  be  held  weekly  at  his  lordship's 
bouse,  were  transferred  to  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  in  Scot- 
land yard,  as  one  of  their  most  accomplished  members. 
In  July  1771,  on  a  representation  to  bis  majesty,  that,  with 
distinguished  learning  and  abilities,  and  a  most  extensive 
diocese,  bishop  Green  (having  no  comttYendani)  had  a  very 
inadequate  incomci  he  was  presented  to  the  residentiary ^^ 
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thip  of  Str  Pamrsy  wbicb  bishop  Egerton  vacated  on  his 
traiutatioii  to  tbe  see  of  Durham.  He  now  removed  to  his 
residentiary-house  in  A  men -corner,  and  took  a  small  coun- 
try-house at  Tottenham.  It  has  often  been  noticed  as  a 
circumstance  conducing  to  our  prelate's  honour,  that,  in 
May  1772,  when  the  bill  for  relief  of  protestant  dissenters^ 
&c.  after  having  passed  tbe  house  of  commons,  was  re- 
jected, on  tbe  second  reading,  by  the  house  of  lords 
(102  to  27),  he  dissented  from  his  brethren,  and  was  the 
only  bishop  who  voted  in  its  favour.  Without  any  parti* 
cular  previous  indisposition,  his  lordship  died  suddenly  in 
his  cbairat  Bath,  on  Sunday,  April  25,  1779.  This  e(e- 
gant  scholar  was  one  of  the  writers  of  the  celebrated 
**  Athenian  Letters,'*  published  by  the  earl  of  Hardwicke 
in  1798,  2  vols.  4to. ' 

GREEN  (Matthew),  an  ingenious  English  poet,  was 
descended  from  a  family,  in  good  repute  among  the  dis- 
senters, and  bad  his  education  in  some  of  the  sects  into 
which  that  body  is  divided.  He  was  a  man  of  approved 
probity,  and  sweetpess  of  temper  and  manners.  His  wit 
abounded  in  conversation,  and  was  never  known  to  give 
offence.  He  bad  a  post  in  the  custom-house,  where  he 
discharged  his  duty  witb  the  utmost  diligence  and  ability; 
and  died  at  the  age  of  forty -one  years,  at  a  lodging  in 
Nag*s-head' court,  Gracechurch-street,  in  1737. 

Mr.  Green,  it  is  added,  bad  not  much  learning,  but 
knew  a  little  Latin.  He  was  very  subject  to  the  hip,  had 
some  free  notions  on  religious  subjects,  and,  though  bred 
amongst  the  dissenters,  grew  disgusted  at  the  preciseness 
and  formality  of  the  sect.  He  was  nephew  to  Mr.  Tanner, 
clerk  of  fishmongers' -hall.  His  poem  entitled  **  The 
Spleen,'*  was  written  by  piece-meal,  and  would  never 
have  been  completed,  had  he  not  been  pressed  to  it  by  his 
friend  Glover,  the  celebrated  author  of  "  Leonidas,*'  &c; 
By  this  gendeman.  it  was  committed  to  the  press  soon  after 
Green's  death. 

This  very  amusing  autl;ior  published  nothing  in  bis  life* 
time.  In  1732  be  printed  a  few  copies  of  ^^  The  Grotto,*' 
which  was  afterwards  inserted  in  the  5th  volume  of  Dods- 
ley's  Collection. 

The  following  anecdotes  are  given  from  indisputable 

1  Oent.  Mag.  1779 ;  tee  In4€x* — Cole'i  MS  Athens  in  the  Br  tish  MiMeiim. 
— NichoU's  Portni,  vol.  VIII,— See  •!««  Mr.  Tywn'i  Letters  iq  tbe  •*  Xtiierary 
Aikeodotee,*'  rol.  Vllh 
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aufthority : — Mr.  Sytvaous  Bevan,  a  quaktr  and  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Green,  was  mentioning,  at  Batson's  coffee-bouse,  that, 
while  be  was  batbing  in  the  river,  a  waterman  saluted  bim 
witb  the  Qsual  insult  of  the  lower  class  of  people,  by  calU 
iDg  out,  *'  A  quaker,  a  quaker,  quirl  P'  He  at  tbe  same 
expressed  bis  wonder,  how  bis  profession  could  be  known 
while  be  was  without  bis  cloatha.  Green  immediately  re- 
plied, that  the  waterman  might  discover  bim  by  his  swim* 
ming  against  the  stream. — ^Tbe  department  in  the  custom- 
house to  which  Mr.  Green  belong^  was  under  the  controul 
of  the  duke  of  Manchester,  who  used  to  treat  those  inMse* 
diately  under  him  ooce  a  year.  After  one  of  these  enter- 
tainments, Mr.  Green,  seeing  a  range  of  8er¥ants  in  thie 
hail,  said  to  tbe  first  of  them,  **  Pniy,  sir,  do  you  give 
tickets  at  your  turnpike  ?** — In  a  reform  which  took  plaee 
in  the  custom-bouse,  asiongst  other  articles,  a  few  pence, 
paid  weekly  for  providing  the  cats  with  milk,  were  ordered 
to  be  struck  off.  On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Green  wrote  a 
humourous  petition  as  from  the  cats,  which  prevented  the 
regulation  in  that  particular  from  taking  place. — Mr.  Green's 
conversation  was  as  novel  as  his  writings,  which  occasioned 
one  of  the  commissicHiers  of  tbe  customs,  a  very  dull  man^ 
to  observe,  that  be  did  not  know  bow  it  was,  but  Green 
always  expressed  himself  in  a  different  manner  from  other 
people. 

Such  is  the  only  information  which  the  friends  of  this 
poet  have  thought  proper  to  hand  down  to  posterity,  if  we 
except  Glover,  the  author  of  tbe  preCace  to  the  first  edi-^ 
tion  of  <'  The  Spleen,*'  who  introduces  tbe  poem  in  these 
words : 

^  Tbe  author  of  the  following  poem  had  tbe  greatest  psCrt 
of  his  time  taken  up  in  business ;  but  was  accustomed  at 
his  leisure  hours  to  amuse  himself  with  striking  out  small 
sketches  of  wit  or  hitmour  for  the  entertainment  of  his 
friends,  sometimes  in  verse,  at  other  times  in  prose.  The 
greatest  part  of  these  alluded  to  incidents  koown  only 
within  ibe  cirde  of  his  acquaintance.  Tbe  subject  of  the 
following  poem  will  be  more  generally  understood.  It 
was  at  first  a  very  short  copy  of  verses ;  but  at  the  desire 
of  tbe  person  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  the  author  enlarged 
it  to  its  present  state.  As  it  was  writ  without  any  design 
of  its  passing  beyond  the  hands  of  bis  acquaintance,  so 
the  author's  unexpected  death  soon  after  disappointed 
many  of  bis  most  intimate  friends  iii  their  design  of  pre^ 
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vikiUog  DQ  tiim  U>  lieview  and  prepare  it  t^t  the  sight  of  tlie 
public.  It  there&ne  now  appears  under  all  the  disadvan** 
tages  that  can  attend  a  posthumous  work.  But  it  is  pee- 
sumed  every  imperfection  of  this  kind  is  abundantly  over- 
balanced by  the  peculiar  and  unborrowed  cast  of  thougJiC 
and  expression,  which  mauifesls  itself  throughout,  and  se«- 
cures  to  this  perfonnance  the  first  and  principal  character 
necessary  to  recommend  a  work  of  genius,  that  of  beings 
an  original." 

<*  The  Spleen"  had  not  been  long  published  before  st 
was  admired  by  those  whose  opinion  was  at  tbat  tioie  de»- 
cisive.  Pope  said  there  was  m  great  deal  of  originality  ia 
it ;  and  Cray,  in  his  private  correspondence  widb  the  late 
lord  Orford^  observes  of  Greenes  poems,  then  published  in 
Dodsley's  Collection,  **  There  is  a  profusion  of  wit  every 
where  5  veadiiig  would  have  formed  his  judgment,  aad 
harmonized  his  verse,  for  ereo  his  wood-notes  often  break 
out  into  istrains  of  real  poetry  aud  nmsic**  ''  The  Spleen** 
was  first  pnnted  in  1737,  m  short  dme  after  the  author^s 
death,  and  afterwards  was  taken,  with  his  other  poea% 
into  Dod$ley*s  volumes,  whete  they  remained  uabl  the 
publicatioa  of  the  second  edition  tk  Dr.  Johnson^s  Poets. 
In  1796  a  very  elegant  edition  was  published  by  Mcssm. 
Cadeil  and  Davids,  which,  besides  some  beautiful  engcav^^ 
ings,  is  enriched  with  a  prefatory  essay  frow  the  pen  xtf 
Dr.  Aikin.  ^ 

GREENE  (Maubice,  Dr.),  im  eminent  English  musi* 
cian,  WAS  the  joo  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Greene,  vicar  of  Sc 
Olave  Je^vry,  in  Loudon,  and  nephew  of  John  Greene, 
Serjeant  at  law.  He  was  brought  up  in  the  choir  of  St 
Paul,  and  wbeu  his  voice  broke  was  bound  apprentice  to 
Brind,  the  organist  of  that  cathedral.  He  was  early  no- 
ticed as  an  elegant  orgao<-player  and  composer  (or  the 
church,  and/ohtasBed'ti^  place  of  organist  of  St.  Dunstan 
in  the  West  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age.  In  1717, 
on  the  death  of  Daniel  PonceU,  he  was  likewise  elected 
organist  of  St.  Andnew's,  Holiiom  ;  hut  the  next  year^  h'ia 
master,  Brind,  dyiisg,  Greene  was  appointed  his  auccesaor 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  St.  PauPs ;  npon  which  event 
fae  quitted  both  the  places  he  bad  previously  obtained.  In 
1726,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Crofta,  be  was  appointed  organ* 
ist  and  cemposCT  to  the  chapel  rc^al ;  and  on  the  death  of 
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Ecdci,  1735,  master  of  bk  m^esty^s  ImmL  !■  17S0  te 
obuined  the  degree  of  doctor  in  niiisic  at  Cambridge^  and 
was  appointed  pabik:  mask:  pi9fes«>r  in  the  saaieoiiiTerucjy 
in  the  roooi  ot  I>r.  TodiraT.  Greene  was  an  intelligent 
man,  a  eoostant  attendant  at  die  opera,  and  an  acute  ob- 
server of  tbe  improrements  in  composition  and  performancet 
which  Handel  and  the  Italian  singen  emplojed  in  his 
dramas,  had  iotrodoced  into  this  conntry.  His  melody  is 
therefore  more  elegant,  and  barmooy  more  pore,  than 
those  of  bis  predecessors,  though  less nenrous  and  original. 
Crreene  had  the  misfortune  to  lire  in  the  age  and  neigb*^ 
bourbood  of  a  musical  giant,  with  whom  be  was  utterly 
unable  to  contend,  but  by  cabal  and  alliance  with  his 
enemies.  Handel  was  but  too  prone  to  treat  inferior  artists 
with  contempt ;  and  for  many  years  of  bis  life  never  spoke 
of  Greene  without  some  injurious  epithet.  Greeners  figure 
was  below  the  common  size,  and  he  had  tbe  misfortune  to 
be  very  much  deformed ;  yet  his  address  and  exterior  man* 
ners  were  those  of  a  man  of  the  world,  mild,  attentive,  and 
well-bred. 

Greene  bad  the  honour,  early  in  life,  to  teach  the  du- 
chess  of  Newcastle,  which,  joined  to  bis  professional  me*> 
rit,  and  the  propriety  of  his  conduct,  was  tbe  foundation 
of  his  fieivour  with  the  prime  minister  and  the  nobility.  In 
1730,  wben  the  duke  of  Newcastle  was  installed  cliancellor 
of  tbe  university  of  Cambridge,  he  was  appointed  to  set 
the  ode,  and  then  not  only  obtained  his  doctor^s  degree, 
but,  on  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Tudway,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  title  of  professor  of  music  in  that  university.  As  an 
exercise  for  his  degree,  he  set  Pope^s  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day ;  having  first  bad  interest  sufficient  to  prevail  on  tbe 
autbor  to^  make  new  arrangemenu  in  the  poem  to  render 
it  more  fit  for  music,  and  even  to  add  an  entire  new  stanza, 
between  the  second  and  third,  which  had  never  appeared 
in  any  of  the  printed  editions. 

Greene  had  sense  and  knowledge  sufficient,  in  his 
younger  days,  to  admire  and  respect  the  abilities  of  the 
two  great  nnisical  cbampions,  Handel  and  Bononcini,  but 
owine^  probably  to  HandePs  coutemptuons  treatment  of 
him,  became  a  partizan  on  the  side  of  Bononcini.  Greene's 
merit  and  connections  were  such,  tbat  be  soon  arrived  at 
the  most  honourable  appointments  in  his  profession :  for 
besides  being  organist  of  St.  PauPs,  in  1727,  on  the  death 
of  Dr.  Croft,  he  was  appointed  organist  and  composer  of 
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the  cbapel  royal;  and  in  1735  he  succeeded  Eccles  a$ 
composer  to  his  majesty,  and  master  of  his  band,  in  which 
station  he  set  all  the  odes  of  the  laureat  CoUey  Gibber^ 
as  long  as  be  lived. 

The  compositions  of  Dr.  Greene  were  very  numerous, 
particularly  for  the  church.  Early  in  his  career  he  set  a 
Te  Deum,  and  part  of  the  Song  of  Deborah,  which  were 
never  printed ;  but  the  anthems  and  services  which  he  pro- 
duced for  St.  PauPs  and  the  king's  chapel  he  collected 
and  published  in  two  vols,  folio ;  and  of  these  the  merit  is 
so  various  as  to  leave  them  open  to  much  discrimination 
and  fair  criticism.  There  is  considerable  merit  of  various 
kinds  in  his  catches,  capons,  and  two-part  songs  ;  the  com- 
position is  clear,  correct,  and  masterly ;  the  melodies,  for 
the  times  when  they  were  produced,  are  elegant,  and  de- 
signs intelligent  and  ingenious.  The  collection  of  harpsi- 
chord lessons,  which  he  published  late  in  his  life,  though 
they  discovered  no  great  powers  of  invention,  or  hand, 
had  its  day  of  favour,  as  a  boarding-school  book ;  iTor  being 
neither  so  elaborate  as  those  of  Handel,  nor  so  difficult  aa^ 
the  lessons  of  Scarlatti,    or  the  sonatas  of  Alberti,  they 

Eve  but  little  trouble  either  to  the  master  or  the  scho- 
'.  During  the  last  years  of  his  life  he  began  to  collect 
the  services  and  anthems  of  our  old  church  composers, 
from  the  single  parts  used  in  the  several  cathedrals  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  correct  and  publish  them  in  score ;  a 
plan  which  he  did  not  live  to  accomplish,  but  as  he  be- 
queathed his  papers  to  Dr.  Boyce,  it  was  afterwards  exe- 
cuted in  a  very  splendid  and  ample  manner.  Dr.  Gi'eene 
died  in  1755.^ 

GREENE  (Robert),  an  English  poet  and  miscellaneous 
writer  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  memorable  for  his  ta- 
lents and  imprudence,  was  a  native  of  Norwich,  and  born 
about  1560.  His  father  appears  to  have  been  a  citizen  of 
Norwich,  the  fabricator  of  his  own  fortune,  which  it  is 
thought  he  had  accumulated^y  alFthe  Tricks  of  selfishness 
and  narrow  prudence.  He  educated  his  son,  however,  as 
a  scholar,  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge.  Here  he  took 
the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1578,  and  for  some  time  travelled' 
into  Italy  and  Spain.  On  his  return,  he  took  his  master's 
degree  at  Clare-hall,  in  1583,  and  was  incorporated  in  the 
same  at  Oxford  iu  1588,  no  inconsiderable  proof  that  his 

1  Barney  and  Hawkini'i  Hist  of  Music— Reel's  CydopsiUia  by  Burney. 
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profictency  in  bis  studies  had  been  very  conspicuous^  and 
that  tliere  was  nothing  at  this  time  grossly  objectionable  in 
\kh  moral  demeanour.     It  is  supposed  that  he  took  orders 
after  his  return  from  his  traTels,  and  that  he  was  the  sane 
Robert  Greene  who  was  presented  to  the  village  of  Tolles- 
bury,  in  Essex,  June  19,  1584.     If  this  be  the  case,  it  it 
probable  that  he  did  not  long  reside,  or  was  perhaps  driveu 
from  ToUesbury,  by  his  irregular  life,  the  greater  part  of 
tvhicb  was  spent  in  London.     Here,  from  some  passages 
eited  by  Mr.  Beloe,   it  would  appear  that  he  gave  himself 
up  to  writing  plays  and  love  pamphlets,  and  from  the  date 
of  his  *<  Myrrour  of  Modestie,"  1584,  it  is  probable  that 
from  ^is  time  he  became  an  authgr  by  profession ;  but  ai 
four  years  after  he  was  incorporated  M.  A.  at  Oxford,  we 
are  still  willing  to  believe  that  bis  career  of  folly  had  not 
commenced  so  soon,  or  been  so  generally  known  as  it  was 
some  time  after.     It  was  his  fate  to  fall  among  dissolute 
companions,  who,  though  men  of  genius  like  himself,  pro<^ 
bably  encouraged  each  other  in  every  sensual  enjoyment; 
Among  these  were  Christopher  Marlow,   George  Peele> 
and  Thomas  Nash ;  for  Dr.  Thomas  Lodge,  another  of  their 
associates,  is  not  loaded  with  the  samf.  stigma.     *^  The  bis** 
lory  of  genius,'^  says  one  of  our  authorities,  with  equal  jus* 
tice  and  feeling,  *<  is  too  often  a  detail  of  immoral  irregu« 
larities,  followed  by  indigence  and  misery.     Such,  in  after 
times,  was  the  melancholy  tale  of  Otway  and  Lee,  of  Sa-* 
vage,  BoysCf  Smart,  Burns,  Dermody,  and  many  others. 
Perhaps  the  writers  of  the  drama  have,  of  all  others,  been 
the  most  unfortunate  in   this  respect;   perhaps  there   ia 
something  which  more  immediately  seizes  all  the  avenues 
of  the  fancy  in  the  gorgeous  exhibitions  of  the  stage; 
which  leads  men  away  from  the  real  circumstances  of  their 
fortune,  to  the  delusions  of  hope,  and  to  pursue  the  Airy 
lights  so  hostile  to  sober  truth."     In  what  species  of  dissi- 
pation, and  to  what  degree  Greene  indulged,  it  were  use- 
less now  to  inquire  :  his  faults  were  probably  exaggerated 
by  the  rival  wits  of  his  day  ;  and  his  occupation  as  a  play« 
writer  being  in  itself  at  that  time  looked  upon  as  criminal^ 
was  barely  tolerated.     Among  his  errors,  about  which  we 
are  afraid  there  is  now  no  doubt,  may  be  mentioned  his 
marrying  an  amiable  lady,  whom  he  deserted  and  ill-used. 
His  career,  however,  was  short.     He  died  Sept.  5,  1 592, 
at  an  obscure  lodging  near  Dowgate,  not  without  signs  of 
contrition,  nor  indeed  without  leaving  behind  him  written 
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tetliiBohies  that  he  was  more  frequenlly  conseious  of  an 
ill-spent  life  than  able  or  willing  to  amend  it.   .  In  some  of 
bis  works  also^  he  made  strenuous  exertions  to  warn  the 
mitbinking,  and  expose  the  tricks, .  frauds,  and  devices  of 
his  miscreant  companions.     His  works,   says  one  of  his 
biographers,  contain  the  seeds  of  virtue,  while  his  acts 
display  the  tares  of  folly.     From  such  of  his  writings  ai 
have  felten  *in  our  way,  he  appears  to  possess  a  rich  and 
glowing  fancy,  great  command  of  language,  and  a  perfect 
kno<¥ledge  of  the  manners  of  the  times.     As  a  poet  he  has 
considerable  merit,  and  few  of  his  contemporaries  yield  a 
more  pleasant  employment  to  the  collectors  of  specimens. 
His  writings  attained  great  popularity  in  his  day,  but  until 
very  lately,  have  been  seldom  consulted  unless  by  poetical 
antiquaries.     The  following  list  of  bis  works,  by  Mr.  Hasle* 
wood,  is  probably  complete :    1.  ^^  The  Myrrotir  of  Mo- 
destie,"  1584.     2.  *^  Monardo  the  Tritameron  of  Love," 
1584,  1587.     S.  <'  Planetomachia,''  1585.     4.  Translation 
of  a  funeral  Sermon  of  P.  Gregory  XIII.  1585.     5.  <<  £u- 
phues's  censure  to  Pbilautus,"  1587,  1634.     6.  "Arcadia 
dr  Menaphon,  Camillae^s  alarm  to  slumbering  Euphues,'* 
1587,1589,    1599,    1605,    1610,    1616,  1634.     7.  "  Pan- 
dotto  the  1  riumph  of  Time,"  1588,  1629.    8.  «<  Perimedes 
the  blackesmitb,"  1588.     9.  "  The  pleasant  and  delightful 
history  of  Dorastus  and  Fawnia,''  1588,  1607,  1675,  1703, 
1723,    173S.      10.  *^  Alcida,    Greene's  Metamorphosis,'* 
1617.     11."  The  Spanish  Masquerado,''  1589.    12.  "  Or- 
pharion,"  1599.     13.  "  The  Royal  Exchange,  contayning 
sundry  aphorisms  of  Philosophie,"  1590.     14.  "  Greene's 
mourning  garment,  given  him  by  Repentance  at  the  fune- 
rals of  Love,"  1590,  1616.     15.  "Never  too  late,"  1590, 
1600,  1607,  1616,   1631.     16.  "A  notable  discovery  of 
Coosenage,"    1591,   1592.      17.   "  The  ground  work  of 
Conny  Catching,''  159K     18.  "The  second  and  last  part 
of  Conny  Catching,"  1591,  1592.     19.  "The  third  and 
last  part  of  Conny  Catching,"  1 592.     20.  "  Disputation 
between  a  bee  conny-catcher  and  a  shee  conny-catcher," 
1592.     21.  ^  Greene's  Groatsworth  of  wit  bought  with  a 
million  of  repentance,"  1592,   1600,   1616,   1617,   1621, 
1629,  1637.     Of  this  a  beautiful  edition  was  lately  printed 
by  sir  Egerton  Brydges,  M.  P.  at  the  private  press  at  Lee 
Priory,  (only  6 1  copies  for  presents),  with  a  biographical 
preface,  to  which  this  article  is  essentially  indebted  :  his 
and  Mr,  Haslewood's  account  of  Greene,  are  compositions 
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dictated  by  trae  taste  and  discriminattony   and   by  jdsf 
moral  feeling.      22.   '<  Philomela,   the  lady  Fitzwalter'a 
Bigbtiogale/'    1592,   1615,   1631.      23.  ^A  quip  for  an 
upstart  courtier,*'  1592, 1620,  1625,  1635,  and  reprinted  rfi 
the  Harleian  Miscellany.     24.  *^  Ciceronis  amor,  Tullie'a 
love,'*  1592,  1611,   1615,  1616,  1628,  1639.     25.  "News 
both  from  heaven   and   hell,'*   1593.     26.   "  The  Black 
Book's  Messenger,  or  life  and  death  of  Ned  Browne,"  1592« 
27.  **  The  repentance  of  Robert  Greene,"   1592.     28. 
^^  Greene's  vision  at  the  instant  of  bis  death,"  no  date. 
29.    "  Mamillia,  or  the   triumph  of  Pallas,"    1593.     SO. 
*^  Mamillia,  or  the  second  part  of  the  triumph  of  Pallas," 
1593.    3 1.  *'  Card  of  Fancy,"  1593,  1608.    32.  "  Greene's 
funerals,"    1594;    but   doubtful  whether  his.     33.  "The 
honourable  history  of  Fryer  Bacon  and  Fryer  Bongay,  a 
comedy,"  1594,  1599,  1630,   1655.     34.  "  The  history  of 
Orlando  Furioso,  a  play,"  1594,  1599.     35.  "  The  comical 
historic  of  Alphonsus  king  of  Arragon,  a  play,"  1597,  1599. 
36.  "A  looking-glass  for  London  and  Knglanu,"  a  comedy. 
Jointly  with  Lodge,  1594,  1598.     37.  "  The  Scottish  His- 
toric of  James  the  Fourthe,  slaine  at  Flodden,  intermixed 
with  a  pleasant  comedie,"  1598,  1599.     38.  "Penelope's 
Webb,"  1601.     39.  "  Historic  of  Faire  Bellora,"  no  date, 
afterwards  published,  as  '^  A  paire  of  Turtle  doves,  or  the 
tragical  history  of  Bellora  and  Fidelio,"  1606.     40.  "  The 
debate  between  FoUie  and  Love,  translated  out  of  French," 
1608.     41.  "  Thieves  falling  out,  true  men  come  by  their 
goods,"  1615,  1637,  and  reprinted  in  the  Harleian  MisceU 
lany.     42.  "Greene's  Farewell  to  Folic,"  1617.    43.  "  Ar- 
basto,  the  history  of  Arbasto  king  of  Denmarke,"  1617, 
1626.     44.  "FairEmme,  a  comedy,"  16;jl.     45.  "The 
history  of  lobe,"  a  play,  destroyed,  but  mentioned  in  War- 
burton's  list     A  few  other  things  have  been  ascribed  to 
Greene  on  doubtful  authority.' 

GREENE  (Thomas),  a  worthy  English  prelate,  was  the 
son  of  Thomas  Greene  of  St.  Peter's  Mancroft  in  Norwich, 
where  he  was  born  in  1658.  He  was  educated  in  the  free« 
school  of  that  city,  and  in  July  1674,  admitted  of  Bene^t 
college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he  obtained  a  scholarship, 
and  in  1 680  a  fellowship,  and  became  tutor.  He  took  bis 
degree  of  A.  B.  in  1679,  and  that  of  A.  M.  in  1682.     His 

1  Biog.  accoant  by  sir  £.  Bridlget, — and  by  Mr.  Haslevrood  in  Cens.  Lit. 
▼ol.  Vill — See  also  vol.  V.  and  vol.  IX.— Beloe*a  Aoecdotef,  vol.  II.— D*ls- 
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first  step  irom  the  university  was  into  the  family  of  sir  Ste<« 
phen  Fox,  grandfather  of  the  late  hon.  Charles  Fb^c,  to 
whom  .he  was  made  domestic  chaplain  through  the  interest: 
of  archbishop  Tenison,  who  soon  after  his  promotion  to 
the  see  of  Canterbury,  took  him  under  the  same  relation 
into  his  own  palace;  and  collated  him  April  2,  1695,  to 
the  vicarage  of  Minster  in  the  isle  of  Thanet ;  he  being, 
since  1690,  D.  D.  by  the  archbishop's  faculty.  To  the 
same  platron  he  was  likewise  obliged  for  a  prebend  in  the 
cathedral  of  Canterbury,  into  which  he  was  installed  in 
May  1702;  for  the  rectory  of  Adisham  cum  Staple  in 
Kent,  to  which  he  was  collated  OcL  28,  1708,  and  for  the 
archdeaconry  of  Canterbury,  into  which  he  was  installed 
the  next  month,  having  been  chosen  before  one  of  the 
proctors  of  the  clergy  in  convocation  for  that  diocese. 
Upon  these  preferments  he  quitted  the  vicarage  of  Minster, 
as  he  did  the  rectory  of  Adisham  upon  his  institution  (in 
Feb.  1716)  to  the  vicarage  of  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields, 
Westminster ;  to  which  he  was  presented  by  the  trustees 
of  archbishop  Tenison,  for  the  disposal  of  his  options,  of 
whom  he  himself  was  one.  This  he  held  in  commendam 
with  the  bishopric  of  Norwich,  to  which  he  was  consecrated 
Oct  8,  1721,  but  was  thence  translated  to  Ely,  Sept  24, 
1723. 

Long  previous,  however,  to  these  high  appointments, 
he  was  elected,  May  26,  1698,  master  of  Bene't  college, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  Tenison,  and 
proved  an  excellent  governor  of  that  society.  Soon  after 
he  became  master,  he  introduced  the  use  of  public  prayers 
in  the  chapel  immediately  after  the  locking  up  of  the  gates, 
that  he  might  know  what  scholars  were  abroad,  and  if  ne- 
cessary, visit  their  chambers :  this  practice  was  found  so 
beneficial  as  to  be  continued  ever  since.  In  other  respects, 
when  vice-chancellor,  which  office  he  served  in  1699  and 
1713,  and  at  the  public  commencement,  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  skill  and  dignity.  The  zeal  also  which  be 
shewed  for  the  protestant  succession  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver, upon  the  death  of  queen  Anne,  and  his  prudent  con- 
duct at  that  juncture,  were  so  acceptable  to  the  court, 
tbut  they  are  thought  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
church  preferments ;  an  earnest  of  which  George  I.  gave 
him  in  appointing  him  one  of  his  domestic  chaplains  the 
year  following.  Dr.  Greene  resigned  the  mastership  of 
bis  college  in  1716.  He  married  Catherine  sister  of  bishop 
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Trimnell,  by  whom  he  bad  two  sons  mad  teveo  dlaiigbteri. 
Having  made  a  handsome  provisioo  for  this  fiamily,  he  died 
in  a  good  old  age,  May  18,  1738,  and  was  buried  in  bis 
cathedral.  Those  who  knew  him  most  intimately  inform  us 
that  it  was  his  unfeigned  and  uniform  endeavour  to  exer* 
cise  a  conscience  void  of  offence  towards  God  and  Ban, 
and  to  dischai^  his  duty,  in  the  several  relations  he  bore 
to  his  fellow  creatures,  to  the  best  of  his  judgment  and  abi- 
lities, with  the  same  faith  and  spirit  which  appear  through 
all  his  writings.  These  writings  are,  1.  ^^The  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord^s  Supper  explained  to  the  meanest  capacities,** 
Lond.  1710,  12mo,  in  a  familiar  dialogue  between  a  minis* 
ter  and  parishioner.  3.  **  The  principles  of  religion  ex- 
plained for  the  instruction  of  the  weak,"  ibid.  1726,  12mo. 
S.  **  Four  discourses  on  the  four  last  things,  viz.  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  and  HelV  ibid.  17S4,  12mo;  and 
seven  occasional  sermoM.' 

GREEN  HAM  (Richard),  a  puritan  dtvine  of  consider- 
able talents   and   popularity,  was  born   about  1631,  and 
educated  at  Pembroke-hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his 
degrees  in  arts,  and  became  a  fellow.     Quitttag  the  iiiii<* 
versity,  he  was  appointed  to  the  living  of  Dry  Draytoo 
near  Cambridge,   where  he  continued  about  twenty-one 
years,  after  which  he  removed  to  London,  and  died  two 
years  after,  in  1591,  of  the  plague,  according  to  Fuller, 
who,  as  well  as  Strype,  bishop  Wilkins,  and  others,  give 
bim  a  high  character  for  piety,  usefulness,  and  moderation 
of  sentiment,    although  a  nonconformist  in  some  points. 
His  works,  consisting  of  sermons,  treatises,  and  a  commen- 
tary on  Psalm  cxix.  were  collected  into  one  volume,  folio^ 
and  published  in  1601,  and  again  in  1612.* 
'  GREEN  HILL  (John),  a  very  ingenious  English  painter, 
was  descended  from  a  good  family  in  Salisbury,  where  he 
was  bom.     He  was  the  most  successful  of  all  the  disciples 
of  sir  Peter  Leiy,  who  is  said  to  have  considered  bim  so 
much  as  a  rival,  that  he  never  suffered  him  to  see  him 
paint.     Greenhill,  however,    prevailed  with  sir  Peter  to 
draw  bis  wife*s  picture,  and  took  the  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving how  he  managed  his  pencil ;  which  was  the  great 
point  aimed  at.     He  is  said  to  have  been  equally  qualified 
by  nature  for  the  sister-arts  of  painting  and  poetry ;  but 

1  Mttters'i  Hist  of  Corpai  Chrifti  Collefe,  Cambridge. 
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liii  loose  and  unguarded  mapner  of  living  was  probably  the 
occasion  of  his  early  death ;  and  only  suffered  him  just  to 
leave  enough  of  his  hand,  to  make  us  wish  be  had  be^u 
^ore  careful  of  a  life  so  likely  to  do  honour  to  his  country. 
Mrs.  Bebn,  wiih  whom  be  was  a  great  favourite,  endea*- 
voured  to  perpetuate  his  memory  by  an  elegy,  to  be  found 
among  her  works.  He  painted  a  portrait  of  bishop  Ward, 
which  is  now  in  the  town-hall  of  Salisbury.  He  died  May 
19,  1676.* 

GREENVILLE  (Sir  Richard),  a  gallant  naval  officer, 
was  the  son  of  sir  Roger,  of  an  ancient  family,  in  the  west 
of  England,  and  was  born  about  1540.     At  the  age  of  six- 
teen, by  the  permission  of  queen  Elizabeth,  he  served  in 
the  imperial  army  in  Hungary,  against  the  Turks,     \3potk 
bis  return,  he  engaged  with  the  troops  employed  for  the 
reduction  of  Ireland,  and  obtained  so  much  reputation  as 
to'  be  appointed  sheriff  of  the  city  of  Cork,  and  in  1571, 
he  reipresented  the  county  of  Cornwall  in  parliament     He 
was  afterwards  high  sheriff  of  the  county,   and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood ;  but  the  bias  of  his  mind  wai 
chiefly  fixed  upon  plans  of  foreign  discovery  and  settle- 
ment, proposed  by  his  relation  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
when  file  patents  were  made  out,  he  obtained  the  conH* 
Bland  of  a  squadron  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  consist'^ 
ing  of  seven  small  vessels.     With  these  he  sailed  in  the 
Spring  of  1585,  and  reaching  the  coast  of  Florida  in  June^ 
be  left  there  a  colony  of  one  hundred  men*  and  then  sailed 
homewards.     He  made  other  voyages,  and  on  oceaston  of 
the  Spanish  invasion,  was  appointed  one  of  a  council  of 
war,  to  concert  means  of  defence,  and  received  the  queen^s 
commands  not  to  quit  the  county  of  Cornwall.     In  1#9I 
be  was  appointed  vice-admiral  of  a  squadron,  fitted  out 
for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  a  rich  Spanish  fleet  from 
the  West  Indies.     This  fleet,  when  it  appeared,  was  con« 
voyed  by  a  very  superior  force,  and  Greenville  was  urged 
to  tack  about ;  but  he  preferred,  and  no  doubt  his  sailors 
agreed  with  him,  taking  chance  of  breaking  through  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  almost  immediately  surrounded  him. 
The  Spanish  admiral,  with  four  other  ships,  began  a  close 
attack  at  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  engagement  lasted 
till  break  of  day  next  morning,  during  which  tlie  Spaniards, 
Botwitfastanding  their  vast  superiority,  were  driven  off  ftf- 

I  Walpole's  Aoecdvttf.— Pilkingtoo.  ^ 
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teen  times.    At  length  the  greater  part  of  the  EngUsb 
crew  being  either  killed  or  wounded)  and  the  ship  reduced 
to  a  wreck,  no  hope  of  escape  remained.    The  brave  com- 
mander had  been  wounded  at  the  beginning  of  the  action, 
l>ut  he  caused  his  wounds  to  be  dressed  on  deck,  and  re- 
fused to  go  down  into  the  hold,  and  in  that  state  he  was 
shot  through  the  body.     He  was  now  taken  to  the  cabin, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  being  dressed,  the  surgeon  was* 
killed  by  his  side.     The  admiral  still  determined  to  hold 
out,  wishing  rather  to  sink  the  ship  than  surrender,  but 
the  offers  of  quarter  from  the  Spaniards  induced  the  men 
to  yield.    Sir  Richard  was  taken  on  board  the  Spanish  ship^ 
tand  honourably  treated,  but  died  of  bis  wounds  in  about 
three  days.     He  has  sometinoes  been  blamed  for  rashness, 
but  of  this  his  censurers  appear  to  be  very  imperfect  judges.' 
GREENVILLE  (Sir  BeVil),  a  brave  and  loyal  officer^ 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1596.     He  was 
educated  at  Exeter  college,  Oxford,  where  his  accomplish- 
ments were  acknowledged,  and  his  principles  of  loyalty 
and  religion  indelibly  fixed,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Prideauz. 
After  taking  possession  of  bis  estate  he  sat  in  parliament ; 
and  in  1638  attended  the  king  with  a  troop  of  horse,  raised 
at  his  own  expence,  in  an  expedition  to  Scotland,  on  which 
occasion  be  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  Abhorring 
the  principles  which  then  broke  out  in  open  rebellion,  he 
joined  the  royal  army,  and  had  a  command  at  the  battle  of 
Stratton,  in  1643,  when  the  parliamentary  forces  were  de- 
feated, and  greatly  distinguished  himself  in  other  engage- 
ments, particularly  that  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  fought 
successfully  against  sir  William  Waller,  July  5,  1643,  but 
received  a  fatal  blow  with  a  pole-axe.     Many  of  his  bro- 
ther officers  fell  with  him,  and  their  bodies  were  found 
surrounding  his.      Lord  Clarendon  says,   ^^  That  which 
would  have,  clouded  any  victory,  was  the  death  of  sir  Be- 
vil  Greenville.  He  was,  indeed,  an  excellent  person,  whose 
activity,    interest,  and  reputation  was  the  foundation  of 
what  had  been  done  in  Cornwall,  and  bis  temper  and  affec- 
tion  so  public,  that  no  accident  which  happened  could 
make  any  impression  on  him  ;  and  his  example  kept  others 
from  taking  any  thing  ill,  or  at  least  seeming  to  do  so ;  in 
Jl  word,  a  brighter  courage  and  gentler  disposition  were 
tiever  married  together,   to  make  the  most  cheerful  and 
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innocent  conversation.*'     His  descendant,  lord  Lansdowne^ 
erected  a  monument  on  the  spot  where  he  was  killed.^  • 

GREENVILLE  (Denis),  a  younger  son  of  the  pre*- 
ceding,  and  brother  to  sir  John  Greenville  first  earl  of  Bath 
of  bis  name,  was  bom  in  Cornwall,  admitted  gentleman 
commoner  of  Exeter  college,  Sept.  22,  1657,  actually 
created  in  convocation  master  of  arts  Sept.  28,  1 660. 
About  this  time  be  married  Anne,  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham,  who  conferred  several  prefer^ 
ments  on  him,  as  the  rectories  of  Easington  and  Elwick  in 
the  county  palatine  of  Durham ;  ihe  archdeaconry  of  Dur- 
ham, to  which  he  was  collated  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Clarke,  Sept.  16,  1662,  and  to  the  first  stall  of  preben- 
daries of  the  church  of  Durham,  Sept.  24,  1662,  from 
whence  he  was  removed  to  the  second,  April  16,  1668. 
On  December  20,  1670,  he  was  created  doctor  of  divinity, 
being  then  one  of  the  chaplains  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.; 
and  on  the  14th  of  December,  1684,  he  was  installed  dean 
of  Durham  in  the  place  of  Dr.  John  Sudbury  deceased.  In 
the  register  of  Eton  college  we  find  that  immediately 
after  the  restoration,  Dr.  Greenville  was  recommended  in 
very  strong  terms  to  the  master  and  fel|pws  for  a  fellow- 
ship,  by  three  several  letters  from  the  king,  but  for  what 
reason  this  recommendation  did  not  take  effect,  does  not 
appear;  probably  he  might  wave  his  interest  on  account 
of  other  preferment  which  was  more  acceptable  to  him, 
Qn  the  1st  of  February  1690,  he  was  deprived  of  all  his 
preferments  upon  his  refusal  to  comply  with  the  new  oaths 
of  allegiance  and  supremacy  to  the  prince  of  Orange  then 
in  possession  of  the  throne,  a  change  which  he  utterly  ab- 
horred, always  considering  the  revolution  as  a  rebellion 
and  usurpation.  Soon  after  the  prince  of  Orange's  landing, 
he  left  Durham  in  order  to  retire  into  France  ;  and  some- 
times lived  at  Corbeil  (from  whence  it  is  supposed  his  £&« 
mily  originally  sprung),  but  more  frequently  at  Paris  and 
St.  Germain's,  where  be  was  very  civilly  treated  and  much 
countenanced  by  the  queen -mother,  as  we  find  in  several 
of  his  own  letters,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  falsely 
asserted  by  Mackay  in  an  account  of  the  qourt  of  St.  Ger- 
main's. He  owns  he  was  sometimes  attacked  by  the 
Sriests,  but  with  much  good  manners  and  civility.  Mr. 
i^ood  says,  that  during  bis  retirement,  be  wai,  on  the 
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jdeath  of  Dr.  Lamplugb,  nominated  to  the  see  of  Yerk,  by 
king  James  II.  though  never  consecrated;  but  this  seems 
4>iBry  donbtfuK     In  April  1 695  he  canie  incognito  into  E}ng- 
Jand ;  but  soon  returned.     For  some  time  before  bis  deadu 
he  enjoyed  but  a  very  indifferent  state  of  health,  having 
been  much  troubled  with  a  sciatica,  and  other  infirmities. 
lie  died  at   Paris,  after  a  series  of  many  sufferings,  on 
April  7,  1703,  N.  S.  and  was  buried  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Holy  Innocents'  church  in  that  city.     Lord  Lansdowne 
in  a  letter  ^  a;nqpbew  of  his,  who  was  going  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  >ays  of  him,  ^^  You  had  an  uncle  whose  me- 
mory I  shall  ever  revere  :  make  him  your  example.     Sanc- 
tity sate  so  easy,  so  unaffected,  and  so  graceful  upon  him, 
that  in  him  we  beheld  the  very  beauty  of  holiness.     He 
was  as  cheerful,  as  familiar,  as  condescending  in  his  con- 
versation, as  he  was  strict,  regtilar,  and  exemplary  in  his 
piety ;  as  well  bred  and  accomplidied  as  a  courtier,  and 
as  reverend  and  venerable  as  an  apostle.     He  was  indeed 
apostolical  in  every  thing,  for  he  abandoned  all  to  fellow 
his  Lord  and  Master/'     There  seems  little  veasoo  to  doubt 
this  character,  as  far  as  it  respects  Dr.  Greenville's  private 
character,  but  ii^  bigotry  for  resteration  of  James  II.  he 
probably  excelled  all  his  contemporaries,  and  from  some 
correspondence  lately  published  in  the  Life  of  Dr.Comber^ 
his  successor  in  the  deanery  of  Durham,  there.is  reason  to 
doubt  whether  in  his  latter  days  his  mind  was  not  unsound. 
He  published,   1.  ^^Tbe  Complete  Conformist,  or  aea« 
•onable  advice  concerning  strict  conformity  and  frequent 
celebration  of  the  Kuly  Communion,"  preached  on  the  7th 
of  January,  being  the  first  Sunday  after  the  Epiphany, 
1682,  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Durham,  on  John  i.  29, 
Lood.  1684, 4to.     To  which  is  added  ^'  Advice :  or  a  letter 
written  to  the  clergy  of  the  arth^leaconry  of  Durham,"  to 
the  same  purpose.     2.  ^^  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Durham,  upon  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
and  laudable  practice  of  that  and  some  other  cathedrals,  in 
having  sermons  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  daring  Advent 
and  Lent,"  on  Rom.  xiii.  11,  Lond.  1686,  4to.    3.  "Coun- 
seb  and  Directions  divine  and  moral :  in  plain  and  familiar 
letteis  of  advice  to  a  young  gentleman  his  nephew,  soon 
afler  his  admission  into  a  college  in  Oxford,"  Lood.  1681^ 
8vo.     Besides  these  pieces  which  we  have  just  mentioned, 
our  author,  immediately  after  his  retiring  into  France,  pub* 
Ibhed  some  small  tracts  at  Rouen^  which  are  very  scarce, 
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and  not  ii^ry  correctly  printed  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  remark- 
able that  such  an  unusual  favour  should  be  permitted  in  a 
popish  country  to  a  dignified  clergyman  of  the  church  of 
England.  The  titles  of  the  pieces  printed  at  Rouen  are, 
viz.  4.  **  The  resigned  and  resolved  Christian  and  faithful! 
and  undaunted  loyalist :  in  two  plaine  farewell  sermons, 
and  a  loyal  farewell  Tisitation  speech.  Both  delivered 
amidst  the  lamenti^ble  confasions  occasioaed  by  *the  late 
foreign  invasion  and  home-defection  of  his  majestie^s  sub* 
jects  in  England.  By  Denis  GranTille^  D.  D.  deane  and 
archdeacon  of  Durham,  now  in  exile,  chaplaiiie  in  ordinary 
to  his  majestic.... Whereunto  are  added  certaine  Letters  to 
bis  relations  and  friends  in  England,  shewing  the  reasons 
and  manner  of  his  withdrawing  out  of  the  kingdom.^*  ^  A 
Letter  to  his  brother  the  earl  of  Bathe.'*  **  A  Letter  to 
his  bishop  the  bishop  of  Durham.''  **  A  Letter  to  his  bre- 
thren the  prebendaries.'*  ^*  A  Letter  to  the  clergy  of  his 
archdeaconry."  ^<  A  Letter  to  his  curates,  at  Easington 
and  Sedgefield,"  printed  at  Rouen,  1689.  5.  *<  The 
chiefest  matters  contained  in  sundry  Discourses  made  to 
the  clergy  of  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  since  his  ma- 
jestie's  coming  to  the  crown.  Summed  up  and  seasonably 
brought  again  to  their  view  in  a  loyal  farewell  visitation 
speech  on  the  1 3th  of  November  last,  88,  being  ten  days 
after  the  landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange."  This  is  dated 
from  bis  study  at  Ronen  Nov.  15,  1689.  With  a  preface 
to  the  reader  and  an  advertisement.  6.  ^^  A  copy  of  a 
paper  penned  at  Durham,  by  the  author,  Aug.  27,  1688, 
by  way  of  reflection  on  the  then  dismal  prognostics  of  the 
time."  7.  '<  Directions  which  Dr.  Granville,  archdeacon 
of  Durham,  rector  of  Sedgefield  and  Easington,  enjoins  to 
be  observed  by  the  curates  of  those  his  parishes,  given 
them  in  charge  at  Easter-visitation  held  at  Sedgefield,  in 
the  year  1669."* 

GREGORY,  surnamed  the  Gbeat,  was  born  of  a  pa- 
trician family,  equally  conspicuous  for  its  virtue  and  nobi- 
lity at  Rome,  where  bis  father  Gordian  was  a  senator,  and 
extremely  rich  ;  and,  marrying  a  lady  of  distinction,  called 
Sylvia,  had  by  her  this  son,  about  the  year  544.  From 
his  earliest  years  he  discovered  genius  and  judgment ;  and, 
applying  himself  particularly  to  the  apophthegms  of  the 
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ancientf,  he  fixed  every  thing  worth  notice  in  his  memory, 
where  it  was  faithfully  preserved  as  in  a  stere-house ;  he: 
also  improved  himself  by  the  conversation  6f  old  men,  in 
which  he  took  great  delight.     By  these  methods  he  made 
a  great  progress  in  the  sciences,  and  there  was  not  a  man 
in  Rotee,  who  surpassed  him  in  grammar,  logic,  €md  rbe-. 
toric;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but  he  had  early  instructions: 
in  the  civil  law,  in  which  his  letters  prove  him  to  have 
been  well  versed  :  be  was  nevertheless  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  Greek  ian^utge/    These  accomplishments  in  a  young 
nobleman 'procured  him  senatorial  dignities,  which  he  filled 
with  great  reputation;  and  he  was  aftersyards  appointed 
prefect  of  the  ciiy  by  the  emperor  Justin  the  Younger; 
but,  being  much  inclined  to  a  monastic  life,  he  quitted 
that  post,  and  retired   to  the  monastery  of  Su  Andrew, 
which  he  himself  had  founded  at  Rome  in   his  father's; 
house,,  and  put  it  under  the  government  of  an  abbot,  called 
Valentius.     Besides  this,  he  founded  six  other  convents  in. 
Sicily ;  and,  selling  all  the  rest  of  his  possessions,  be  gave: 
the  purchase- money  to  the  poor. 

He  had  not,  however,  enjoyed  his  solitude  in  St.  An* 
drew*s  long,  when  he  was  removed  from  it  by  pope  Pela- 
gius  II.  who  made  him  his  seventh  deacon,  and  sent  him  aS/ 
bis  nuncio  to  the  emperor  Tiberius  at  Constantinople,  to 
demand  succours  against  the  Lombards.  The  pope,  it  is 
said,  could  not  have  chosen  a  man  better  qualified  than  Gre- 
gory for  so  delicate  a  negociation  ;  but  the  particulars  of 
it  are  unknown.  Meanwhile,  he  was  not  wanting  in  exert* 
ing  his  zeal  for  religion.  While  he  was  in  this  metropolis, 
be  opposed  Eutychius  the  patriarch,  who  had  advanced  an 
opinion  bordering  on  Origenism,  and  maintained,  that 
after  the  resurrection  the  body  is  not  palpable,  but  more 
aubtile  than  air.  In  executing  the  business  of  his  embassy^ 
be  contracted  a  friendship  %vjth  some  great  men,  and  sa 
gained  the  esteem  of  the  whole  court,  by  the  sweetness  of 
bis  behaviour^  that  the  emperor  Maurice  chose  him  for  a 
godfather  to  one  of  bis  sons,  bom  in  the  year  583.  Soon 
after  this  he  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and  made  secretary  to 
the  pope;  but,  after  some  tim^i  obtained  leave  to  retire 
again  into  his  monastery,  of  which  he  had  been  chosen 
abbot. 

Here  he  had  indulged  himself  with  the  hopes  of  gratify- 
ing his  wish,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  solitary  and  unraflled 
lite,  when  Pelagius  II.  dying  Feb.  8,  590|^  he  was  elected 
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pope  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  of  Rome ; 
to  whom  he  bad  become  dear  by  bis  cbarky  to  the  poor^ 
whom  the  overflowing  of  the  Tiber,  and  a  violent  plagae, 
had  left  perishing  with  hunger.     This  promotion  was  so 
disagreeable  to  him,  that  be  employed  all  possible  methods 
to  avoid  it ;  he  wrote  a  pressing  letter  to  the  emperor, 
conjuring  him  not  to  confirm  his  election,  and  to  give 
orders  for  the  choice  of  a  person  who  had  greater  capa* 
city,  more  vigour,  and  better  health  than  he  could  boast ; 
and  hearing  his  letter  was  intercepted  by  the  governor  of 
Rome,  and  that  bis  election  would  be  confirmed  by  the 
imperial  court,  he  fled,  and  hid  himself  in  the  most  solitary 
part  of  a  forest,  in  a  cave ;  firmly  resolved  to  spend  his 
days  there,  till  another  pope  should  be  elected  :  and,  the 
people  despairing  to  find  him,  a  new  election  ensued.     In 
this  case,  the  Roman  clergy,  always  fond  of  miracles,  tell 
us  that  Gregory  would  never  accept  the  papal  chair,  till  be 
bad  manifestly' found,  by  some  celestial  signs,  that  God  called 
him  to  it.     It  is  pretended,  that  a  dove  flying  before  those 
who  sought  for  him,  shewed  them  the  way  they  were  to  go; 
or  that  a  ^liracnlous  light,  appearing  on  a  pillar  of  fire 
over  his  cavern,  pointed  out  to  them  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat. 

However  that  be,  it  is  almost  as  certain  that  his  reluct- 
ance was  sincere  *,  as  that  he  at  length  accepted  the  dig- 
nity, and  was  enthroned  pope,  Sefit.  3,  i90.  And  it  ap« 
peared  by  his  conduct,  that  they  could  not  have  elected  a 
person  more  worthy  of  this  exalted  station  ;  for,  besides 
bis  great  learning,  and  the  p^iin^  he  took  to  instruct  the 
church,  both  by  preaching  and  writing,  he  had  a  viery 
happy  talent  to  win  over  princes,  in  favour  of  the  tempo- 
ral as  well  as  spiritual  interests  of  religion.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  run  over  all  the  particulars  of  his  conduct  on 
these  occasions  ;  and  his  converting  the  English  to  Chris- 
tianity, a  remarkable  fact  in  our  history,  is  on  that  account 
generally  known  f.      In   this  attempt  Gregory  owed  his 


*  His  famous  paitoral  is  allcdged 
on  the  iiide  of  his  lincerity.  Gref^ry 
wrote  it  in  aoiwer  to  John,  bishop  of 
Kaveonm,  nbo  had  given  him  a  friendly 
reproof  for  hiding  himself,  in  order  to 
a%*oid  the  pontificate.  This  conduct  is 
ascribed,  and  not  ondeserredly,  to  his 
humility  ;  and,  after  his  prom'>Uon,  he 
gare  another  evidence  of  kii  sincerity, 
AA  constantly  declaring  Jiit  dislike  of  iho 


appellation,  *'  Your  Beatitude/  &c." 
which  had  been  given  to  his  predeces- 
sors. 

f  He  first  let  out  on  his  miMioa 
himself,  while  he  umk  a  monk  only, 
and  was  advanced  three  Hays'  journey, 
when  PeUgius,  th<Hi  pope,  recalled 
him  to  Rome  nt  the  insii^rat  on  of  the 
]>eople,  who  eren  ctauurouiily  pres*ed 
him  to  it. 
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success  to  the  assistance  of  queen  Ethelblirga,  wbo  not 
only  prompted  the  king  Ethelberl  her  consort,  to  treat  the 
pope*&  missionaries  kindly,  but  also  to  become  himself  a 
convert. 

The  new  pope,  according  to  caston^  held  a  synod  at 
Rome  the  same  year,  59 1 ;  whence  he  sent  letters  to  the 
four  patriarchs  of  the  East,  with  a  confession  of  his  faith, 
declaring  his  reverence  to  the  four  general  councils,  and 
the  fifth  too,  as  well  as  the  four  gbspek.  In  this  modesty 
he  was  not  followed  by  his  successors ;  and  he  even  ex<* 
ceeded  some  of  bis  predecessors  in  that  and  other  virtues, 
which  for  many  ages  past  have  not  approached  the  chair 
of  St.  Peter.  As  he  had  governed  his  monastery  with  a 
severity  unparalleled  in  those  times ;  so  now  he  was  parti* 
cnlarly  careful  to  regulate  his  house  and  person  according 
to  St  Paul's  directions  to  Timothy.  Even  in  performing 
divine  worship,  he  used  ornaments  of  but  a  moderate 
price^  and  his  common  garments  were  still  more  simple* 
Nothing  was  more  decent  than  the  furniture  of  his  house, 
and  he  retained  none  but  clerks  and  reii^ous  in  his  service. 
By  this  means  his  palace  became  a  kind  of  mopastery,  in 
which  there  were  no  useless  people;  every  thing  in  his 
bouse  had  the  appearance  of  an  angelic  life,  and  his  cha<^ 
rity  surpassed  all  description.  He  employed  the  revenues 
of  the  church  entirely  for  the  relief  of  the  poor ;  he  was 
a  constant  and  indefatigable  preacher,  and  devoted  all  hb 
talents  for  the  instruction  of  his  flock. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  extended  his  care  to  the  other 
churches  under  his  pontifical  jurisdiction,  and  especially 
those  of  Sicily,  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  respect ;  he 
put  an  end  t^  the  schism  in  the  church  of  Iberia  the  same 
year:  this  wds  effected  by  the  gentle  methods  of  persua- 
sion,  to  which,  however,  he  had  not  recourse  till  after  he 
had  been  hindered  from  using  violence.  Upon  this  ac- 
count he  is  censured  as  an  intolerant;  and  it  is  certain  his 
maxims  on  that  head  were  a  little  inconsistent.  He  did 
not,  for  instance,  approve  of  forcing  the  Jews  to  receive 
baptism,  and  yet  he  approved  of  compelling  heretics  to 
return  to  the  church.  In  some  of  his  letters  too  he  ex- 
claims against  violence  in  the  method  of  making  converts, 
yet  at  the  same  time  was  for  laying  heavier  taxes  on  such 
as  would  not  be  converted  by  persuasive  means ;  and  in 
the  year  593,  he  sent  a  nuncio  to  Constantinople,  and 
wrote  a  letter  the  same  year  to  the  emperor  Maurice,  de«- 
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cbriDg  bis  humility  and  submission  to  that  sovereign  ;  be 
also  shewed  the  same  respect  to  the  kings  of  Italy,  though 
they  were  heretics. 

The  same  year  he  composed  his  ^^  Dialogues,^'  a  work 
filled  with  fabulous  miracles  and  incredible  stories;  the 
style  is  also  low,  and  the  narration  coarse  ;  yet  they  were 
received  with  astonishing  applause;  and  Theodilinda^ 
^ueen  of  the  Lombards,  having  converted  her  husband  to 
the  catholic  faith,  the  pope  rejoiced  at  it,  and  sent  bis 
**  Dialogues,*'  composed  the  following  year,  to  that  prin* 
cess.  She  is  thought  to  have  made  use  of  his  book  at  this 
time  for  the  conversion  of  that  people,  who  were  easily 
influenced  by  such  compositions.  For  the  same  reason 
pope  Zachary,  about  150  years  after,  translated  it  into 
Greek  for  the  use  of  those  people,  who  were  so  delighted 
with  it,  that  they  gave  St.  Gregory  the  surname  of  Dia*' 
logist  Still  these  dialogues  being  the  composition  of 
Gregory  is  a  point  now  thought  very  doubtful.  In  the 
year  594,  he  excommunicated  and  suspended  the  bishop 
of  Salona,  the  metropolis  of  Dalmatia,  who,  however,  paid 
no  regard  to  the  exercise  of  his  power  id  these  censures. 
The  same  year  he  laboured  to  convert  the  infidels  in  Sar<« 
diuia  by  geptle  methods,  according^  to  his  system  :  which 
was,  to  punish  heretics,  especially  at  their  first  rise,  as 
rebels  and  traitors,  but  to  compel  infidels  only  indirectly ; 
that  is,  treating  the  obstinate  with  some  rigour,  and  per- 
suadin^r  them  as  much  by  promises,  threats,  and  gentle 
severities,  as  by  argument  and  reason.  This  was  the  dis- 
tinction he  made  in  treating  with  the  Manicheesand  pagans* 

In  the  year  595,  he  refused  to  send  the  empress  Con- 
stantia  any  relics  of  St.  Paul,  which  she  had  requested, 
desiring  to  look  at  the  body  of  that  apostle.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  relates  several  miraculous  punishments  for  such 
a  rash  attempt,  all  as  simply  devised  as  those  in  his  ^'  Dia-^ 
logues."  The  same  year  he  warmly  opposed  John  pa- 
triarch of  Constantinople,  for  assuming  the  title  of  cscume- 
nical  or  universal,  which  he  himself  disclaimed,  as  having 
no  right  to  reduce  the  other  bishops  to  be  bis  substitutes ; 
and  afterwards  forbad  his  nuncio  there  to  communicate 
with  that  patriarch,  till  he  should  renounce  the  title.  His 
humility,  however,  did  not  keep  him  from  resenting  an 
affront  put  upon  his  understanding,  as  he  thought,  by  the 
emperor,  for  proposing  terms  of  peace  to  the  Lombards, 
who  besieged  Rome  this  year  :  the  same  year  he  executed 
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tbe  famous  tnisMon  into  England  ;  and  as  Brunebaut,  queeil 
of  France,  bad  been  very  serviceable  in  it,  be  wrote  a 
letter  of  thanks  to  ber  on  tbe  occasion.  The  princess  is 
represented  as  a  profligate  woman,  but  very  liberal  to  the 
ecclesiastics ;  founding  churches  and  convents,  and  even 
•ueing  to  the  pope  for  relics.  This  was  a  kind  of  piety 
which  particularly  pleased  Gregory;  and  accordingly,  he 
wrote  to  the  queen  several  letters,  highly  commending  her 
conduct  in  that  respect,  and  carried  his  complaisance  so 
iar  as  to  declare  tbe  French  happy  above  all  other  nations 
in  having  such  a  sovereign.  In  the  year  598,  at  the  re* 
quest  of  the  Christian  people  at  Caprita,  a  small  island  at 
the  bottom  of  the  go  I  ph  of  Venice,  he  ordered  another 
bishop  to  be  ordained  for  that  place,  in  the  room  of  the 
present  prelate,  who  adhered  to  the  Istrian  schism.  This 
was  done  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  emperor  Mauricei 
against  taking  any  violent  measures  vvith  schismatics. 

In  the  year  599,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Sereous  bishop  of 
Marseilles,  commending  his  zeal  in  breaking  some  images 
which  the  people  had  bc^en  observed  to  worship,  and  throw* 
log  them  out  of  the  church  ;  and  the  same  year  a  circular 
letter  to  the  principal  bishops  of  Gaul,  condemning  simo- 
tiiacal  ordinations,  and  the  promotions  of  laymen  to 
bishoprics :  he  likewise  forbad  clerks  in  holy  orders  to  live 
with  women,  except  such  as  are  allowed  by  the  canons ; 
and  recommended  the  frequent  holding  assemblies  to  re- 
gulate tbe  affairs  of  the  church.  Tbe  same  year  he  re- 
fused, on  account  of  some  foreseen  opposition,  to  take 
cognizance  of  a  crime  alleged  against  the  primate  of  By- 
zacena,  a  province  in  Africa.  About  the  same  time  be 
wrote  an  important  letter  to  the  bishop  of  Syracuse,  Con- 
cerning ceremonies,  in  which  he  says,  **  That  tbe  church 
of  Rome  followed  that  of  Constantinople,  in  the  use  of 
ceremonies;  and  declares  that  see  to  be  undoubtedly  sub- 
ject to  Rome,  as  was  constantly  testified  by  the  emperor 
and  tbe  bishop  of  that  city."  He  had  already  this  year 
reformed  the  oflSce  of  the  church,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  actions  of  his  pontificate.  In  this  reform,  as  it 
is  called,  he  introduced  several  new  customs  and  supersti- 
tions; amongst  the  rest,  purgatory.  He  ordered  pagaa 
temples  to  be  consjecrated  by  sprinkling  holy  water,  and 
an  annual  feast  to  be  kept,  since  called  wakes  in  England, 
on  that  day  ;  with  the  view  of  gaining  the  pagans  in  Eng* 
land  to  the  church -service.     Besides  other  less  important 
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Heremonlai,  guided  to  tbe  pilUio  forms  of  prttyer^  he  inad# 
it  hk  chief  care  to  reform  the  psaLmodj^  ^f  which  he  w^9 
CKcessiveiy  bnid.  Of  ibis  kiod  be  Composed  tbe  **  Adu«> 
phone  */'  aud  auch  tuaes  as  best  suited  the  psaUns^  4h# 
^tOHls,  the  prayers,  the  versesy  tbe  xraoticlei,  tbe  leMoiii^ 
ti^  ^istlea  and  gospela,  tbe  prefaces^  and  tbe  X^ord'^ 
]Mrayer.  He  liisewise  iofttitnted  an  sucadenxy  of  chaotevs  ftr 
all  the  cierksj  as  far  as  tbe  deacons  ea&clusivejy  :  be  gavgf 
jtbem  lessons  buaself,  and  tbe  bed>  in  wbicb  itd  continued 
to  chant  amidst  hu  4ast  iUnesst  was  preserved  xvkh  greaf: 


*  It  is  to  tbii  4M>pe  that  we  Owe  the 
'infeiittCNf.  nted'to  tlii«  ;liiy,  of  c«preti- 
Jnf  muiical  ffounHii  hf  the  e«»en  first 
letters  df  the  alphabet.  Indeed  Ibe 
"QreelLM  made  use  of  the  lettecs  erf  iheir 
alphabet  to  tbe  like  purpose :  but  id 
•tbeir  scale  tbey  wanted  .more  signs,  .or 
marks*  than  there  were  letter^  which 
iivpe  sttpplierf  i>ut  of  the  tame  alpha- 
bet, i»f  jMkiag4he  aaoieJetteroKpreas 
d liferent Hnote^  as  it  was  jilaced  uprif  ht, 
or  rerersed,  or  otherwise  put  out  ofthe 
icaiiMBoii  .potitioo ;  also  imakiag  {them 
ii^peslect  J»y  cnttipg  off  s0iD0thiQg,  or 
b^  doubling  some  strokes.  For  exam* 
filr,  tbe  letter  Pi  ^xpreseee  difiereat 
•alee  in  all  rbesa  paiUiooa  4uid  fonns, 
IIJIC:  C  n  n  &c.  Tbey  who  are 
Sknied  in  music,  need  not  1)0  toKi  what 
m  -laik  Ibc  >acbalar  had  ia  thie  sneHmd 
to  learn.  In  ikketbiua's  time  tbe  tRo- 
mans  eased  themselres  of  this  diffl- 
ctiliy  as  PBpedeieary,  ty  snaking  use 
«nly  of  ibe  flmt  U  lailert  af  tiieir  aU 
jphabet.  But  afterwards^  this  popa» 
vonsideriof  that  the  octaTe  was  the 
aaoe.in . effect  wiib  the  Sait  nala,  aad 
that  tbe  order  .of  di^raes  was  ibe«aDi0 
in  the  upper  and  lower  octave  of  the 
iivgram,  4ntradurad  fke  ase  df  seaeo 
letlats,  wbiobiiese  Be|kMiied  io  a  d»ffe- 
reat  chancier.  Malcolm  on  Mu«ic, 
chap.  xir.  §  4.  Dr.  Bnrney  says  on 
this  aidl^icct,  <*  vfiqclesiasiiaal  writers 
Ibm  unanimous  in  altoving'tliat  it  .was 
the  learned  and  active  pope  Gregory 
fbe-OreaC,  >«4ia  collealed  the  masical 
fraamttiit  nf  laacii  ^acient  hymns  And 

Eialras  as  the  first  fathers  of  the  church 
Id  approTpd,  and  recomnrended  to 
tlm  psimitive  Christians  i  aoU4hat  ha 
aelecied.  tnetliodizedf  and  -Bvt»nged 
them  in  the  order  which  was  long  con- 
tioaad  «t  >aoae,  «ad  iooa  adopted  by 
ihi^«e|Mef  part^  the  ^weelani  chotiab. 
Tbfi  anouyoioos    author  af  bis  life, 
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published  by  Ca  nisi  us,  speaks  of  this 
■transaction  in  the  following  words-: 
**  This  positftf  oowpoaed,  arsangetiU 
aad  coastituied  the  Antipbonofiiim  aad 
chants  used  in  the  morning  and  even- 
ing servioe."  iPlenry^  in  his  fiist* 
£ccl.  torn.  yWi  p.  Vio,  givtvs  a  cireuink- 
stantial  account  of  the  Scofa  Cantarun^ 
iBstituted  by  ^t.  <0«agory  *  It  subsist* 
ed^OO  ^aacB after  Ihe  ^eaib  <of  ^Ihsi 
pontiff,  wbicb  baApeped  in  the  jre«r 
-604,  as  we  am  informed  by  John  Dia« 
•conns,  author  of  his  *life.  'I^sfo  «aU 
l^es  were  appropriated  .lo  Iheae  Mfi^ 
dies.}  one  near  .the  church  of  St.  Pe* 
ter,  and  one  near  that  af  0t.  John  Li-< 
Aacan ;  both  of  whioh  •aiara  tandoiNsl 
with  lands. 

**  It  has  beeil  imagined  that  ^.  Gre^ 
fgoff  was  caiher  a  oompilar  ahao  m 
cou\poser  of  eocleaiastical  chanUf  .at 
ipusic  had  been  established  in  M»a 
ohuvdi  long  •before  bis  pootvftcate;  aoA 
John  IHaooama,  iii  ^bis  li^  (lib.  i^ 
cap.  a.)  calls  his  coUeciion  *  Antipbo- 
narium  Centonem,*  the  ground- work 
of  whiob  waa  the  aacient  <«reek  dmas^ 
lipoo  the  principles  of  which  it  jtas 
formed.  This  is  the  opinion  of  the 
abh^  LebflBuf,  (Tmit*  Historiqoe  at 
JVatv)ueaur  le  Cheat  ficotesiastiqile, 
chap,  iii.)  and  of  mnny  otWers.  Tba 
derivation  is  respectable  ;  bat  if  the 
•Konkans  ia  the  time  of  St.  Ambrosa 
had ,  aa^  muaic,  it  mn^t  hate  beea 
composed  upon  the  Greek  &y«tein:  all 
the  art«  at  Rmn^,  during  the  time  of 
the  eiqperor^,  ware  Greak,  and  ohiafty 
cultivated  by  Greek  artiste;  and  wa 
hear  of  no  mus*cal  lystem  in  nsa 
among  the  -Booiaiis,  or  at  leant  nuao 
is  tOfieiitioned  by  their  writets  pp  tbo 
art,  but  that  of  the  Oreekn.*'  'Bur. 
neyls  Hist,  of  IMaiiOr  and^Utili  Cy% 
olofwdi^,  ait.iQaii6iMr. 
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^eftetation  in  the  palace  of  St.  Jolin  Litertn  for  a  loiirg' 
tirtie,  together  with  the  whip  with  which  be  used  to  thfrea* 
ten  the  young  clerks  and  singing  boys,  when  they  san^ 
•ut  of  tune.  He  was  so  rigid  in  regard  to  the  chastity  of 
ecclesiastics,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  admit  a  man  ifito  the 
priesthood  who  was  not  strictly  free  from  defilement  by  atiy 
tdmmerce  with  women.  The  candidates  for  orders  were 
according  to  his  commands  questioned  particularly  on  that 
•ubject.  Widowers  were  excepted,  if  they  had  observed 
a  state  of  contineiicy  fof  some  considerable  time. 

At  this  time,  as  well  as  the  next  year  600,  he  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  by  the  gout  in  his  feet,  which  lasted  for 
three  years ;  yet  he  celebrated  mass  on^  holidaTs,  al- 
though with  much  pain.  This  brought  on  a  painful  burn.- 
ing  heat  all  over  his  bcnly,  which  tormented  him  in  the  year 
601.  His  behaviour  in  this  sickness  was  very  exemplary: 
It  mad«  him  feel  tor  others,  whom  he  compassionated,  ex- 
horting them  to  make  the  right  use  of  their  infirmities, 
both  by  advancing  in  virtue  and  forsaking  vice.  He  was 
alwskys  extremely  watchful  over  bia  flock,  and  careful  to 
preserve  discipline ;  and  while  he  allowed  that  the  misfor- 
tunes of  th^  times  obliged  the  bishops  to  interfere  in 
worldly  matters,  as  he  himself  did,  be  constantly  exhorted 
them  not  to  be  too  intent  on  them.  This  year  be  held  a 
council  at  Rome,  which  made  the  monks  quite  independent 
by  the  dangerous  privileges  which  he  granted  them.  Gre- 
gory forbad  tbe  bishops  to  diminish  in  any  shape  the  goods* 
lands,  and  revenues,  or  titles  of  monasteries,  and  took  from 
them  the  jurisdiction  they  ought  naturally  to  have  over  the 
converts  in  their  diocese».  But  many  of  bis  letters  shew, 
that  though  he  favoured  the  monks  in  some  respects,  he 
nevertheless  knew  how  to  subject  tbem  to  all  the  severity 
of  their  rules.  The  same  year  be  executed  a  second  mis-^ 
sion,  into*  England,  and,  in  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Iberia, 
declared  the  validity  of  baptism  by  the  Nestoriana,  aa 
being  performed  in  the  name  of  the  Trinity. 

The  dispute  about  tbe  title  of  Universal  Bishop  and  tbe 
equality  of  the  two  sons  of  Rome  and  Constantinople  still 
subsisting,  and  tbe  emperor  Maurice  having  declared  for 
the' latter,  our  pope  saw  the  murder  of  bim  and  his  family 
without  any  concern  by  Phocas.  This  usurper  having  sent 
bis  picture  to  Rome  in  the  year  603,.  Gregory  received  it 
with  great  respect,  and  placed  it  with  that  of  the  empress 
his  consort  (Leontia)  in  the  oratory  of  St.  C^sarius  in  the 
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jpalac^ ;  and  toon  after  congratulated  Pbocas's  accession  to 
xhe  throne.     There  are  still  extant,  written  upon  this  oc- 
<:asiony  by  the  holy  pontiff^  three  letters,  wherein  he  ex^ 
j>resses  his  joy,  and  returns  thanks  to  God,  for  that  exe- 
crable parricide's  accession  to  the  crown,  as  the  greatest 
.blessing  that  could  befall  the  empire  ;  and  be  praises  God, 
thatj  after  suffering  under  a  heavy  galling  yoke,  his  sub- 
jects begin  once  more  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  liberty  under 
*his  empire  :  flatteries  unworthy  a  man  of  honour,  and  esr 
peciaily  a  pope  ;  and  for  which  his  historian,  Maimbourg, 
.condemns  them.     But  Gregory  thought  himself  in  con- 
science obliged  to  assert  the  superiority  of  his  see  above 
'^that  of  Constantinople,  and  he  exerted  himself  much  to 
secure  it.     In  general  he  had   the  pre-eminence  of  the 
holy. see  much  at  heart;  accordingly  this  same  year,  one 
^Stephen,  a  Spanish  bishop,  having  complained  to  him  of 
an  unjust  deprivation  of  his  bishopric,  the  pope  sent  a 
delegate  to  judge  the  matter  upon  the  spot,  giving  him  a 
memorial  of  his  instructions,  in  which  among  other  particu- 
Jars  be  orders  thus:  '*If  it  be  said,   that  bishop  Stephen 
•had  neither  metropolitan  nor  patriarch,  you  oiust  answer, 
4hat  he  ought  to  be  tried,  as  he  requested,  by  the  holy  see^ 
which  is  the  chief  of  all  churches/'     It  was  in  the  same 
spirit  of  preserving  the  dignity  of  his  pontificate,  that  he 
;resolved  to  repair  the  celebrated  churches  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul ;  with  which  view,  he  gave  orders  this  year  to  the 
subdeacon  Sabinia^i  (afterwards  his  successor  in  the  pope,* 
dom),  to  fell  all  the  timber  necessary  for  that  purpose  in 
.the  country  of  the  Brutii,  and  send  it  to  Rome :  he  wrote 
several  other  letters  on  this  occasion,  which  are  striking 
proofs  of  his  zeal  for  carrying  on  the  repairs  of  old  churcbesy 
although  he  built  no  new  ones. 

But  while  he  was  thus  intent  in  correcting  the  mischiefs 
of  the  late  war,  he  saw  it  break  out  again  in  July,  and  still 
.to  the  disadvantage  of  the  empire,  the  affairs  of  which 
were  in  a  critical  situation,  not  only  in  the  provinces  of  the 
west,  but  every  where  else.  Gregory  was  much  afflicted 
witli  the  calamities  of  this. last  war,  and  at  the  same  time 
bis  illness  increased.  The  Lombards  made  a  truce  in  No- 
vember 603,  which  was  to  continue  in  force  till  April  605. 
JSome  time  after,  the  pope  received  letters  from  queea 
.Theodilinda,  with  the  news  of  the  birth  and  baptism  of  her 
son  Adoaldus.  She  sent  him  also  some  writings  of  the 
#bbot  Secundinus  upon  the  fifth  council,  and  desired  him 
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t6  ftiMwer  them.  Gregory  .^<  cofigratiilaieft  her  en  ba?iiif 
catiseil  tbe  joung  ptrince,  destined  to  reign  over  the  Lom^ 
hardsy  to  be  baptise^  in  the  cathoUe  cbarch.**  And  as  te 
'Secundinus,  he  excuses  himself  on  account  of  bis  illness: 
^  I  am  afflicted  with  the  gout/'  says  he^  **  to  sacfa  a  de» 
gree,  that  I  am  not  able  even  to  speak,  as  your  envoyi 
know ;  they  found  me  ill  when  they  arrived  here,  and  lt(t 
me  in  great  danger  when  they  departed.  If  God  Vestoreii 
my  heaithi  I  will  return  an  exact  answer  to  all  that  the 
«bbot  Secuodinus  has  written  to  me.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
send  you  the  council  held  under  the  emperor  Jmstiniui^ 
that  by  reading  it  be  may  see  the  folsity  of  all  that  be  ban 
lieard  against  the  holy  see  and  the  catholic  church.  God 
forbid  that  we  should  receive  the  opinions  of  any  beneticw 
or  depart  in  any  respect  from  the  letter  of  St.  Leo,  ana 
the  fouir  councils  :*'  he  adds,  *^  1  send  to  the  prince  Ado^ 
iildus,  your  son,  a  ctoss,  and  a  book  of  the  gospel  in  a  Per^ 
fcian  box ;  akid  to  your  daughter  three  I'ings,  desiring  yoa 
ti>  give  them  these  things  wfdi  your  own  hand,  to  e^faanctit 
the  value  of  the  present  I  likewise  beg  of  you,  to  return 
my  thanks  to  the  kitog,  yoil)r  consort,  for  the  peace  he  madii 
for  us,  and  engage  him  to  maintain  it,  as  yea  have  already 
^sone. 

This  letter,  written  in  Jannary  604,  is  the  last  of  Gre» 
^rory^l  that  baa  any  date  to  it ;  he  died  the  1 2th  of  March 
TOHowihg,  worn  out  witb  violent  and  alnrost  incessant  ilK 
nesA.  His  remains  were  interred  in  a  private  manner,  neat 
the  old  sacristy  of  St.  Peter's  church,  at  the  end  of  the 
^eat  portico,  in  the  satne  place  vmh  tho^  of  some  pre* 
ceding  popes.  It  is  tfaonght  he  was  not  above  sixty  yeai^ 
«f  age.  We  shall  only  add  one  particular  relating  to  omr 
own  country.  Augustin  the  missionary  having  followed 
the  rule  approved  by  former  popes  of  dividing  the  revenues 
^of  ifidl  the  £ngKsh  churches  into  four  parts,  the  ftr^  for  the 
1>ishop,  the  second  for  the  clergy,  the  third  for  the  poor, 
and  the  fourth  for  repairing  &e  ebiirch ;  this  division  was 
'Confirmed  by  Gregorys  who  directed  fsrtber,  that  tht 
bishop's  share  should  be  not  only  for  himdelf,  bat  lifkewistr 
for  all  his  necessary  attendants,  and  to  keep  up  hospitality. 

R  remains  to  be  observed,  in  justice  to  this  pope,  th^ 
the  charge  of  his  eansing  the  noble  monuments  of  the  ann 
cient  splendour  of  the  Romans  to  be  destroyed,  in  order  to 
prevent  thdse  who  went  to  Rome  from  paying  storeatieBw 
tiM  to  the  triampbal  ftrcbesj  &e.  than  to  things  saen»d,  k 
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fl^jected  by  PUtiiia  m  a  calumny.  Nor  is  the  story,  tboogh 
credited  by  several  learned  aqtborsi  particularly  by  Brucker^ 
of  his  reducing  to  ashes  the  Palatine  library  founded  by  Au« 
gustus,  and  the  burning  an  infinite  number  of  pagan  book% 
paorticularly  Livy,  absolutely  certain.  However,  it  is  un-* 
qeniable,  he  had  a  great  aversion  to  all  such  books,  whicli 
he  carried  to  that  excess,  that  he  flew  in  ai  violent  p^sion 
with  Oidier,  archbishop  of  Venice,  for  no  other  reasoa 
than  because  he  sufiered  grammar  to  be  taught  in  his  dio« 
cese.  In  this  he  followed  the  apostolical  constitutions : 
the  compiler  whereof  seems  also  to  have  copied  frooi  Gre* 
gory  Nazianzen,  who  thought  reading  pagan  books  would 
turn  the  mi|\ds  qf  youth  in  favour  of  their  idolatry ;  and  wf 
have  seen  moi^e  recently  the  same  practice  zealously  de- 
fended, and  upon  the  same  principle  too,  by  Mr.  Tillemont* 
Yet  Julian  the  apostate  is  charged  with  using^  the  same 
prohibition,  as  a  good  device  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Chrisr 
tianity,  by  rendering  the  professors  contemptible  on  ac« 
count  of  their  ignorance.  Dupin  says,  that  bis  genius  was 
well  suited  to  morality,  and  he  had  acquired  an  inexhaus- 
tible fiind  pf  spiritual  ideas,  whicfi  he  expressed  nobly 
enough,  generally  in  periods,  rather  than  sentences :  his 
eomposition  was  laboured,  and  his  language  inaccurate,  but 
easy,  well  connected,  and  always  equally  supported.  He 
left  more  writings  behind  him  than  any  other  pope  from 
the  foundation  of  the  see  of  Rome  to  the  present  period. 
These  consist  of  twelve  books  of  ^  Letters,'*  amounting  to 
upwards  of  eight  hundred  in  numbert  ^^  A  comment  on 
the  book  of  Job,*'  generally  known  by  the  name  of  ^*  Gre* 
gory*8  Morals  on  Job,*'  ^^  A  Pastoral,*'  or  a  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a  pastor.  This  work  was  held  in  such  vene* 
ration  by  the  Gallican  cburcb,  that  all  the  bishops  were 
obliged,  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  it,  and  punctually  to  observe  the  rules 
contained  in  it.  He  was  author  also  of  **  Homilies"  on  the 
prophet  Ezekiel ;  and  on  the  gospels,  and  of  four  books 
of  **  Dialogues."  His  works  have  been  printed  over  and 
over  again,  in  almost  all  forms,  and  at  a  number  of  diffe« 
rent  places  on  the  continent,  as  Lyons,  Paris,  Rouen,  Basil| 
Antwerp,  Venice,  and  Rome.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Paris,  in  1705,  in  4  vols,  folio.' 

1  Om.  Diet.— Bower's  Hist,  of  the  Popes. — Care,  vol.  I.— Dup«««— Milatr's 
Cbureh  Biitory,  io  tbich  bis  works  «rt  Mslystd* 
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»  GREGORY  XIII.  the  principal  event  in  whose  life  is 
the  reformation  he  introduced  in  the  Roman  calendar,  was 
born  at  Bologna  in  1502.  His  name  before  his  promotion 
was  Hugh  Buoncompagno.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
study  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  which  he  taught  in  hift 
native  city  with  uncommon  reputation.  He  was  afterwards 
appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  commerce  at  Bologna; 
Frpm  this  city  he  removed  to  Rome,  where,  after  various 
preferments,  he  was  on  the  death  of  Pius  V.  in  1572,  una- 
nimously elected  his  successor,  and  at  his  consecration  he 
took  the  name  of  Gregory  XIII.  His  reformation  of  the 
calendar,  was  according  to  a  method  suggested  by  Lewis 
Lilio,  a  Calabrian  astronomer,  which  after  his  death  was 
presented  to  the  pope  by  his  brother.  This  method,  which 
was  immediately  adopted  in  all  catholic  countries,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  protestants  and  by  the  Greeks,  was  intended 
to  reform  the  old  or  Julian  year,  established  by  Julius 
Cffisar,  which  consisted  of  365  days  6  hours,  or  365  days 
and  a  quarter,  that  is  three  years  of  365  days  each,  and 
the  fourth  year  of  366  days.  '  But  as  the  mean  tropical 
year  consists  only  of  365  days  5  hours  48  minutes  57  se* 
conds,  the  former  lost  1 1  minutes  3  seconds  every  year, 
which  in  the  time  of  pope  Gregory  had  amounted  to  10 
days,  and  who,  by  adding  these  10  days,  brought  the  ac« 
count  of  time  to  its  proper  day  again,  and  at  the  same  time 
appointed  that  every  century  after,  a  day  more  should  be 
added,  thereby  making  the  years  of  the  complete  centu- 
ries, viz.  1600,  1700,  1800,  &c.  to  be  common  years  of 
365  days  each,  instead  of  leap-years  of  366  days,  which 
makes  the  mean  Gregorian  year  equal  to  365  days  5  hours 
45  minutes  36  seconds.  This  computation  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  account  of  time  in  England,  till  1752,  when 
the  Julian  account  had  lost  1 1  days,  and  therefore  the  3d 
of  September,  was  in  that  year  by  act  of  parliament  ac- 
counted the  14th,  thereby  restoring  the  11  days  which  had 
thus  been  omitted. 

In  1584  Gregory  incurred  the  suspicion,  although  some 
think  without  foundation,  of  having  encouraged  the  assas- 
sination of  Elizabeth  queen  of  England,  by  Parr,  an  Eng<^ 
lish  catholic,  who  was  detected  in  a  conspiracy  against  the 
queen's  life.  This  pope  contributed  greatly  to  correct  and 
^mend  Gratian's  decretals,  which  he  enriched  with  learned 
notes.     He  died  of  a  quinsey^  in  the  eighty-fouitli  year  of 
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lusage,  and  the  l4tbof  liis  pontificate,  in  15S6«  Several 
of  his  ''  Letters/*  <<  HaraQgues,'*&e.  are  said  to  be  in  ez- 
istence.* 

GREGORY  (Nazianzen),  was  boru  A.  D.  324,  at  Azi* 
anzum,  ail  obscure  village  belonging  to  NaziaDzum,  a 
town  of  the  second  Cappadocia,  situated  in  a  poor,  barreot 
and  unhealthy  country.  His  parents  were  persons  of  rank^ 
and  no  less  eminent  for  their  virtues;  his  father,  whos« 
name  was  also  Gregory,  had  been  educated  in  a  religioy 
(tailed  HypsistarianisQi  ^,  to  which,  being  the  religion  of  hi« 
ancestors,  he  was  a  bigot  in  his  younger  years;  and  th« 
deserting  it  not-only  lost  him  the  kindness  of  bis  friends^ 
but  estranged  him  froai  his  motlier,  and  deprived  him  of 
bis  estate.  This,  however,  be  bore  with  great  chearfuU 
ne&$  for  the  sake  of  Christianity,  to  which  he  was  converted 
by  his  wifcj  tbou^  not  without  the  help  of  an  emphatical 
dream ;  he  was  afterwards  mad^  bishop  of  Nazianzui^^ 
being  the  second  who  sat  in  that  ch^iff  where  he  behaved 
with  great  prudence  and  diligence.  Nor  was  our  author'^ 
mother  less  eminent;  descended  of  a  pious  family^  she 
was  herself,  for  piety,  so  much  the  lyonder  of  her  age,  that 
this  son  was  said  to  have  been  the  pure  eflfect  of  her 
prayers,  and  of  a  vow  lo  devote  hiai  to  God,  after  the  ex-* 
ample  of  Hannah :  and  upon  his  birth  she  was  careful  ta 
perform  her  vow. 

Thus  advantageously  bom,  he  proved  a  child  of  preg* 
oant  parts ;  by  which,  and  the  advantage  of  a  domestic 
institution  under  his  parents,  he  soon  outstript  his  contem* 
poraries  ui  learning.  Nature  had  formed  him  of  a  grave 
and  serioub  temper,  so  that  his  studies  were  not  obstructed 
by  the  Uttie  sports  and  pleasures  of  youttu  After  some 
time,  he  travelled  abro^^d  for  his  farther  improvement;  in 
which  root,  the  first  step  he  took  utas  to  C»sarea,  and  having 
rifled  the  learning  of  that  university,  he  travelled  to  Csesarea 
Philippi  in  Palestine,  where  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  tliat  age  resided,  and  where  Eusebius  then  sat 
bishop.  Here  he  studied  under  the  famous  orator  Thespa* 
sias,  and  had  among  other  fellow*pupils,  Euzo'ius,  afterwards 

*  This  was  a   kind   of  Samaiitaii  ahstioence  from  tome  kind  of  meatt, 

nhitiire,  madeof  Jodaitro  and  Pagaa-  but    diiowDcd    circumcifioo.      Tbcj 

ism*  or  rather  MHiMMtrctffiictf  of  each,  prvtrnded  to  woriliip  no  olticr  dtfiiy 

With  the  Gentiles,  they  did  honour  to  but  the  almightjTi  fupreme,  and  most 

f&re  and  burning  Ugbts,  but  rejected  high    Ood ;    whence    ibey    assooMd 

idols  and  saeriieea;   with  the  Jews,  their  characteristic  above- mentioDed, 

tUitj  observed  the  sabbath*  and  a  strict  ^^if^er,  signifying  The  MMt  High, 

t  ilorerl.— >Pupiu«-»Bowcr. 
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tW  Arian  bisliop  of  that  pkee.  He  njlpliedl  bWiisdl  p«r# 
tfcahkriy  to  rhetoric,  mtHdiDg  tke  elegance,  not  the  vanity 
and  atfectation,  which  then  too  mqch  disgraced  that  pro^ 
fessioit.  Heoce  he  removed  to  Atesandria,  wbo»e  schools 
were  famom  nest  to  those  of  Athens,  which  he  designed 
for  his  U»c  stage ;  and  therefore  went  aboard  a  ship  be* 
longing  to  £gina,  an  IsUih)  not  far  firpm  Athena,  the  fDa« 
riner9  of  vrbich  were  hi$  famiHar  acquaintance ;  but  it  being 
about  the  middle  of  November,  a  sea^^n  for  rough  weather^ 
they  were  taken  with  a  storm  in  the  road  near  Cyprus ;  aB4 
the  case  was  become  desperate,  when  stiddenly  the  tem* 
pest,  it  was  afhrmed,  ceased  by  the  prayers  of  .Gregory: 
Thus  miracalotrsly  preserved,  he  arrived  safe  at  Athens^ 
where  he  v^^$  joyfuKy  entertained,  his  great  abitities  ren* 
deriflg  him  the  admiration  both  of  the  scholars  and  profess 
iors.  Here  Hie  commenced Ttfrieiiflship  with  Si.  Basil,  the 
great  companion  of  his  life;  behs  too  he  became  acquainted 
with  JnliajT,  afterwarda  emperor  and  apostate^  an  event 
which  he  riemarkably  foretold,  aUhongh  at  that  tiioe  Ja^ 
pan  had  given  no  gronnd  for  ausprcioH. 

After  the  departure  of  his  friend,  Nazianzen  wa»  pre* 
tailed  iipoyi  by  the  students  to  undertake  the  professor'4 
pUce  of  rhetoric,  and  he  sat  in  that  chair  with  great  ap^: 
|ilause  for  a  Httle  while  ;  but  being  now  thirty  years  of  age^ 
and  miich  solicited  by  his  parents  tq  return  home,  be  pomt 
plied,  taking  bis  journey  by  land  to  Constantinople.  Here 
lie  met  his  brother  Csesarius,  just  then  arrived  from  Alex^ 
flodria,  s<i  accomplrshed  in  alj  the  polite  teaming  of  that» 
age,  and  especially  in  phyaic,  which  he  had  made  his  par* 
ticolar  study,  that  he  had  not  been  there  long  before  b0 
bad  public  hopoars  decreed  him,  matches  proposed  frqin 
RCfble  families,  the  dignity  of  a  seni^tor  offered  him,  and  a 
eommittee  appointed  to  -wait  upon  the  emperor,  to  intreat 
him,  that  though  the  city  at  that  time  wanted  no  learnecl 
men  in  any  faculty^  yet  tbit  migl|t  be  added  to  all  its  oth^^r 
glory,  to  h&^e  Cesarin:^  for  its  physician  and  inhabitant. 
But  Nazianzeif's  influence  prevailed  against  all  these 
temptations ;  and  the  two  brptheni  return^  home  together, 
t9  the  great  joy  of  their  aged  parents. 

Nazianzen  npw  thougl^t  it  tfipe  tq  fulfil  a  vow  which  bc^ 
bad  made  duqng  the  storm  aborer mentioned,  to  conse- 
crate himself  to  God  bv  baptism.  Afterwards  he  was  or- 
dained a  presbyter  by  his  father,  ^ho  soon  had  occasioii 
to  atafl  bimself  pf  bis  assistance,     pregorfi  the  fh^her. 
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HOMif  sevetal  ot  the  cattern  biihops,  hadrefcetred  a  ereed 
cooipoitfd  by  a  eonvention  at  Gonstantiiioplei  m  the  year 
$9$f  io  wkicb  tbe  word  ecMwiibstarrtial  being  iaid  aside, 
that  artif4>e  was  expressed  ihus  :  **  tkat  the  Son  was  to  all 
ibitigfr  like  tbe  Fatber,  aceordirrg  to  the  ScripcuFes.*^     In 
£onseqi>ei>ee,  the  monk^  of  Cappadoeia,  in  denying  him 
cofffiqfivnioni  were  foHowedby  a  gi^at  part  of  the  people. 
Nazianzen,  therefore,  sealon^ly  endeavoured  to  make  up 
jtbia  breachw     He  first  convinced  his  father  of  the  error, 
^vbteh  he  found  him  as  ready  to  recanV  and  give  ptt!>Ke 
satisfaction  to  the  people ;  then  he  deak  with  tbe  other 
party,  whom  he  soon  prevailed  with  co  be  recencih'd ;  and, 
to  bind  all^itb  a  kistii>g  ceiBent,  he  made  on- this  occasion 
hts  first  oration,  **  Concerning  Peace.'* 
.    Jilltan  had  now  ascended  tbe  throne;  and  m  order  to 
soppress  Cbristianity,  pubiisbed  a  law,  prohibiting  Chris- 
jtiavM  not  only  to  teach,  bnt  to  be  taught  the  books  and 
^earning  of  the  Gentiles.     The  defeat  of  this  design,  next 
jlo  Che  two  Apollinarit  in  Syria,  was  chiefly  owrng  to  Na- 
^ianzen,  who  upon  this  occasion  composed  a  eohstderable 
pan  of  his  poexnfi,  comprehending  all  sorts  of  divine,  gi^are, 
l^nd  sertoiM  subjects,   in  all  kinds  of  poetry;    by  which 
means  the  Christian  yautb  of  those  times  were  completely 
fumisbed,  and  foiind  no  want  of  those  heathen  authors 
that  were  taken  from  them.     Julian  afterwards  coming  to 
Oaesarea,  in  the  road  to  his  Persian  expedition,  one  part 
of  the  army  was  quartered  at  Nasianzum,  where  thecoma 
mander  peremptorily  required  the  church  (which  the  eldet 
Gregory  h^d  not  long  since  boilt)  to  be  delivered  to  him. 
But  the  old  man  stoutly  opposed  him,  daily  assembling  the 
people  to  public  prayer^,  who  were  So  affected  with  the 
(common  c^use,  that  the  officer  was  forced  to  retire*  for  his 
own  safety.     Julian  being  slain  not  long  after,  Nazianzen 
published  two  invective  oratiot^s  a<^ainst  him,  which  are  at 
once  remarkable  proofs  of  his  wit  and  eloquence,  but  which 
qualities  were  mixed  with  too  much  virulence  and  acri-^ 
mony. 

Having  by  Julian's  death  qbtained  some  respite  from 
public  concerns,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  friend  Basil^ 
who  was  then  iri  monastic  sqlitude  upon  a  mountain  in 
Pbntos,  whither  be  had  bften  solicited  Nazianzen's  com<* 
pany.  The  latter  was  naturally  inclined  to  such  a  course 
of  life^  and  always  looked  upon  his  entering  into  orders  as 
akiod^of  force  and  tyranny  put  upon  him,  which  he  could 
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hardly  digest ;  yet  he  knew  not  bow  to  desert  his  parents^ 
But  bis  brother  Cvsarius  being  now  returned  from  courtt 
where  be  bad  been  for  sonie  years,  with  a  purpose  to  tix  in 
his  possession  at  home,  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  in<* 
dulge  his  incUuation.  He  accordingly  retired  to  his  old 
pompaniott,  with  whom  in  his  solitary  recess  he  remained 
several  ye^rs,  passing  the  time  in  watching,  fasting,  and 
ail  the  several  acts  of  mortification.  He  was  thus  employed 
'  when  the  necessity  of  afiairs  at  home  obliged  him  to  quit 
his  retirement.  His  father  laboured  under  the  infirmities 
of  age,  and  being  no  longer  able  to  attend  his  charge,  pre* 
Tailed  with  him  to  come  home ;  he  returned  accordingly 
about  Easter,  and  published  a  large  apologetic  iu  excuse 
of  his  flight,  which  had  been  much  censured.  He  had 
pot  long  entered  upon  his  charge  of  assistant  to  his  father, 
!vhen  the  family  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  brother 
Cssarius,  who  departed  this  life  October  1 1,  358.  Some 
time  after,  died  of  a  malignant  fever,  his  sister  Gorgonia, 
whose  funeral-sermon  he  preaehed ;  as  he  did  also  that 
of  his  father,  the  aged  bishop  of  Nazianzum,  wbo  died  not 
long  after,  near  one  hundred  years  old,  having  been  forty- 
five  years  bishop  of  that  place,  in  the  conclusion  of  thia 
latter  oration  he  addressed  himself  to  his  mother  Norma, 
to  support  her  mind  under  so  great  a  loss,  consolations 
which  were  proper  and  seasonable:  for  she,  being  thus 
deprived  of  her  affectionate  partner,  and  beiug  nearly  of 
equal  years  to  her  husband,  expired,  as  may  probably  be 
conjectured,  soon  after. 

By  these  breaches  in  the  family,  Nazianzen  was  sufn 
ficiently  weaned  from  the  place  of  his  nativity  ;  and,  though 
he  was  not  able  to* procure  a  successor  to  his  father,  he 
resolved  to  throw  up  his  charge,  and  accordingly  retired  to 
Scleucia,  famous  for  the  temple  of  St.  Thercia,  the  virgin* 
martyr ;  where,  in  a  monastery  of  devout  virgins  dedicated 
to  that  saint,  he  continued  a  long  time,  and  did  not  return 
till  the  death  of  St.  Basil,  whom  he  deeply  regretted  ha 
could  not  attend  at  his  last  hours,  being  himself  confined 
by  sickness.  About  tliis  time  be  was  summoned  to  a  coun- 
cil at  Antioch,  holden  anno  378,  to  consider  the  em- 
peror^s  late  edict  for  tolerating  the  catholics,  in  order  to 
suppress  Arianism  ;  and,  being  ordered  by  the  council  to 
fix  himself  for  that  purpose  at  Constantinople,  he  presently 
repaired  thither.  Here  he  found  the  catholic  interest  at 
the  lowest  ebb :  the  Arians,  favoured  by  Valens^  bad  p<M;t 
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iessed  tbemselves  of  all  the  churches,  and  proceeded  to 
such  extremities  that  scarcely  any  of  the  orthodox  dared 
avow  their  faith.  He  first  preached  in  his  lodgings  to 
those  that  repaired  thither,  and  the  congregation  soon 
jgrowing  nuroeroas,  the  house  was  immediately  consecrated 
by  Nazianzen,  under  the  name  of  the  church  of  Anastasia, 
or  the  resurrection ;  because  the  catholic  faith,  which  in 
•that  city  had  been  hitherto  oppressed,  here  seemed  to 
have  its  resurrection.  The  opposition  to  hi?  measures  but 
increased  his  fame,  together  with  the  number  of  bis  au- 
ditors, and  even  drew  admirers  and  followers  from  foreigrn 
parts  ;  among  whom  St.  Jerom,  lately  ordained  presbyter, 
came  on  purpose  to  put  himself  under  his  tutelage  and 
tliscipliue ;  an  honour  in  which  Jerom  glories  on  every  oc- 
casion. As  the  catholics  grew  more  considerable,  they 
chose  him  for  their  bishop,  and  the  choice  was  confirmed 
by  Meletus  of  Antioch,  and  Peter  who  succeeded  Athana-^ 
»ius  at  Alexandria;  but  be  was  opposed  by  the  Arians, 
who  consecrating  Maximus,  a  famous  cynic  philosopher 
and  Christian,  gave  him  a  gn^at  deal  of  trouble.  The 
Arian  bishop,  however,  was  at  length  forced  to  retire,  and 
htis  successor  Demophilus  was  deposed  by  the  emperoV 
Theodosius,  who  directed  an  edict  to  the  people  of  Con- 
stantinople, February  27,  380,  re-establishing  the  ortho- 
dox  faith ;  and  afterward  coming  thither  in  person,  hb 
treated  Nazianzen  with  all  possible  kindness  and  respec^ 
and  appointed  a  day  for  his  instalment  in  the  see. 

But  this  ceremony  was  deferred  for  the  present  at  his 
own  request;  and  falling  sick  soon  after,  he  was  visited  by 
crowds  of  his  friends,  who  all  departed  when  they  had 
made  their  compliments,  except  a*  youne  man  with  a 
pale  look,  long  hair,  in  squalid  and  tattered  cloaths,  who, 
standing  at  the  bed*s  feet,  made  all  the  dumb  signs  of 
the  bitterest  sorrow  and  lamentation.  Nazianzen,  start- 
ing, asked  him,  *'  Who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and 
what  he  wanted?"  To  which  he  returned  no  answer, 
but  expressed  so  much  the  more  passion  and  resent- 
ment, howling,  wringing  his  hands,  and  beating  his  breast 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  bishop  himself  was  moved  to 
tears.  Being  at  length  forced  aside  by  one  who  stood 
by,  he  told  the  bishop,  ^^  This,  sir,  is  the  assassin,  whom 
iOme  had  suborned  to  murder  you  ;  but  his  conscience  has 
molested  him,  and  he  is  here  come  ingenuously  to  confess 
n  halt,  mnd  to  beg  your  pardon."    The  bishop  replied^ 
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<<  Friexid,  God  Aliaigkty  be  propijtu>U9  to  yOQ,  bis  gmcmi 
presenratlon  of  ma  obliges  me  freely  to  forgive  you  ;  th« 
desperate  attetnpt  you  designed  has  made  you  miae^  dot 
do  I  require  any  oUier  reparation,  than  ihsX  henceCortii  ycm 
desert  your  party,  and  siucerely  give  up  yourself  to  God.'* 
Tbeodosius  being  bigbly  solicitous  about  tbe  peace  of  dn^ 
churchy  summoned  a  couocil  to  meet  at  Constantinople  19, 
May  anno  3%2.  This  is  oaUed  tbe  secoud  general  council^ 
in  wbicb  tbe  Niceoe  Creed  was  ratified ;  and,  because  the 
article  concerning  the' Holy  Gbost  was  but  barely  menr> 
tiooed,  wbicb  was  become  one  of  tbe  principal  contror 
versies  of  the  age^  and  for  tbe  determination  of^  wbicb  tbe 
council  had  been  chiefly  summoned,  ibe  fathers  now  dreiir 
up  an  explanatory  creed,  composed,  as  it  is  said,  by  Grer 
gory  (^  Nyasen,  and  is  tbe  same  which  in  our  liturgy  is 
'  called  the  Nicene  Creeds  The  see  of  Constantinople  was 
also  DOW  placed  next  in  precedence  to  that  of  Rome.  Our 
author  carried  a  great  sway  in  that  council,  where  all 
things  went  00  smoothly,  till  at  last  they  fell  into  diatqr* 
baaces  ou  tbe  following  occasion. 

There  had  been  a  schism  for  some  time  in  the  church  eC 
Antioch,  occasioned  by  the  ordination  of  two  bishops  t# 
that  see;  and  one  of  those,  named  Melitus,  happening  ^ 
die  before  the  end  of  the  council,  Naaianzeo  proposed  te 
continue  the  other,  named  Paulinus,  then  grown  old,  for 
bis  life*  But  a  strong  party  being  made  for  one  Flaviaou^i^ 
presbyter  of  the  church,  these  last  carried  it ;  and,  not 
content  with  that,  resolved  to  deprive  their  grand  opposer 
of  his  seat  at  Constantinople.  To  prevent  this  he  made  a 
formal  resignation  to  the  emperor,  and  went  to  his  paternal 
estate  at  Nazian&um,  resolving  never  to  episcopize  any 
more;  insomuch,  that  though,  at  bis  return,  he  found  the 
see  of  Nazianzum  still  vacant,  and  over-run  with  the  heresy 
,of  Apollinarius^  yet  he  pertinaciously  resisted  all  intreatieti 
that  were  made  to  take  that  charge  upon  him.  And,  wbefi 
be  was  summoned  to  the  re-assembling  of  the  council  tbe 
following  year,  be  refused  to  give  bis  attendancef  and  even 
di^  not  stick  to  censure  all  such  m^ti^gs  as  fiictiou^,  and 
governed  by  pride  and  ambition.  In  the  ^^an  lime,  ie 
defence  of  his  conduct,  he  wrote  letters  tq  the  Roman  ptm^ 
torian  priefect,  and  the  consul ;  assuring  them,  that,  tbougb 
be  had  withdrawn  himself  from  public  affitirs,  it  was  not,  is 
some  imagined,  from  any  discontent  for  the  loss  of  the 
great  place  he  had  quitted;  and  that  be  would  net  |J>andoii 
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the  oo«UBOR  interests  of  relifmi ;  that  his  retireaiwt  wM 
aiaat^SM*  of  choice  more  thani  necessity,  in  whidh  h^  took 
as  greai  pleasure  as  a  man  that  has  been  tossed  m  a  long 
atomi  at  sea  does  in  a  sale  and  quiet  harbour.     Af)d^  iii«- 
deed,  being  now  fVeed  from  eU  external  cares,  he  tenivreihf 
gave  hiDiself  up  to  solitude  and  contempiauon^  and  the 
exercise  of  a  strict  and  devout  life.     At  vacant  hours  ht 
«!efreshed  the  weariiness  of  hb  old  age  with  poetry,  vhich 
be  geiieilalJy  employed  upon  ditine  subjects,  atxl  serioos 
f^flections  u))oo  the  former  passages  of  his  hfe ;  an  -ac- 
count of  which  he  drew  up  tti  iambics,  whence  no  iiicon«> 
aideraMe  part  of  his  cnemeir  is  derived.     Thus  he  p«s9f  d 
the  remainder  of  his  tlays  till  bis  deadi  in  ibe  year  S^9. 
He  made  a  wiU,  by  wbicb,  except  a  few  legacies  to  some 
relations,  be  bequeathed  bis  <wbole  estate  to  the  poor  of 
the  diocese  of  Nazianzura.    In  this  spirit,  dnriug  the  three 
years  that  he  enjoyed  the  rich  bishopric  of  Constantinopkv 
be  ni^er  touched  any  part  ef  tbe  revenues^  but  gave  it  att 
to  ike  poor,  to  whom  he  was  extremely  irberal. 

He  was  one  of  the  ablest  champions  of  the  orthodox  faitb 
eence^ning  the  Trititty,  whence  he  had  the  tdtle  given  hina 
of  ideo9iffr0^^  *^  The  Divine,^  by  unanimoifis  conse^nt.     His 
moral  and  religious  qualities  were  attended  with  the  natural 
graces  of  a  sublime  wit,  subtle  apprehension,  clear  judg- 
ment, ahd  easy  and  ready  elocution,  which  were  all  set  o(F 
with  as  great  a  stDck  of  huct)an  learning  as  the  sdliools  of 
the  East,  as  Alexandria,  or  Athensitself,  was  able  to  afford. 
All  these  exceHences  are  «eeu  in  his  works,  of  which  w6 
have  ibe  following  character  by  Erasmus ;  who,  after  haY» 
ing  enriched  the  western  church  witli  many  editions  of  the 
anciekit  fathers,  confesses,  that  he  was  altogether  discon- 
ragefl  from  attempting  the  translation  of  Nae'Kinzen,  by 
the  acumen  and  smartness  of  his  style,  tte  grandeur  and 
Hublimity  of  his  matter,  mnd  those  somewhat  obscure  aliti* 
'tio4i8  that  are  frequently  interspersed  among  *his  writings. 
Upon  the  whole,  Erasmus  doubts  not  to  affirm,  that,  as  he 
Jived. in  the  most  learned  age  of  the  church,  so  he  was  the 
best  acbobur  of  that  age.     His  works  consist  of  sermons, 
fetters,  and  poems,  the  lauer  evidently  imbued  with  ge» 
nius,  and  have  been  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris, 
1609  and  1611,  2  vols.  fol.  with  notes  by  the  learned  abbot 
4e  Billi,  who  was  also  author  of  the  Latin  translation.  Thi$ 
tditioQ  is  more  esteemed  than  the  new  pne  of  1630.   There 
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ure  some  poems  by  St  Gregory  in  '^  Tollii  insignia  itine* 
rarii  Italici,'*  Utrecht,  1696,  4to,  never  printed  before. ' 

GREGORY  (Nyssen),  was  the  younger  brother  of  St. 
Basil,  aiid  had  an  equal  care  taken  of  his  education,  being 
brought  up  in  all  the  polite  and  fashionable  modes  of  leara*^ 
ing;  but,  applying  himself  particularly  to  rhetoric,  he 
valued  himself  more  upon  being  accounted  an  orator  than 
a  Christian.  On  the  admonition  of  his  friend  Gregory 
Nazianzen  he  quitted  those  studies ;  and,  betaking  him* 
self  to  solitude  and  a  monastic  discipline,  he  turned  his 
attention  wholly  to  the  holy  scriptures,  and  the  contro-^ 
versies  of  the  age  ;  so  that  he  became  as  eminent  in  th6 
knowledge  of  these  as  he  had  before  been  in  the  course  of 
more  pleasant  studies.  Thus  qualified  for  the  highest  dig- 
nity in  the  church,  he  was  placed  in  the  see  of  Nyssa,  A 
city  on  the  borders  of  Cappadocia.  The  exact  time  of  his 
promotion  is  not  known^  though  it  is  certain  he  was  bishop 
in  the  year  371.  He  proved  in  this  station  a  stout  cham* 
pioD  for  the  Nicene  faith,  and  so  vigorously  opposed  the 
Arian  party,  that  he  was  soon  after  banished  by  the  em^ 
peror  Valens ;  and,  in  a  synod  held  at  Nyssa  by  the  bishop 
of  Pontus  and  Galatia,  was  deposed,  and  met  with  very 
hard  usage.  He  was  hurried  from  place  to  place,  heavily 
fined,  and  exposed  to  the  rage  and  petulance  of  the  po« 
pulace,  which  fell  heavier  upon  him,  as  he  was  both  un- 
used to  trouble,  and  unapt  to  bear  it.  In  this  condition 
be  remained  for  seven  or  eight  years,  during  which,  how- 
ever, he  went  about  countermining  the  stratagems  of  the 
Arians,  and  strengthening  those  in  the  orthodox  faith ;  and 
in  the  council  of  Antioch  in  the  year  378,  he  was,  among 
others,  delegated  to  visit  the  eastern  churches  lately  ha- 
rassed by  the  Arian  persecution. 

He  went  not  long  after  to  Arabia;  and,  having  dis- 
patched the  affairs  of  the  Arabian  churches,  he  proceeded 
to  Jerusalem,  having  engaged  to  confer  with  the  bishops  of 
those  parts,  and  to  assist  in  their  reformation*  Upon  his 
arrival,  finding  the  place  overrun  with  vice,  schism,  and 
faction,  some  shunning  his  communion,  and  others  setting 
up  altars  in  opposition  to  him,  he  soon  grew  weary  of  it, 
and  returned  with  a  heavy  heart  to  Antioch  :  and  being  on 
this  occasion  consulted  afterwards,  whether  it  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  religion  to  make  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem 
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(virhichi  it  seems,  was  the  opinion  of  the  monastic  discipli* 
narians  at  that  time),  he  declared  himself  freely  in  the  ne* 
gative.  After  this,  he  was  summoned  to  the  great  councfl 
at  Constantinople,  where  hemade  no  inconsiderable  figure, 
his  advice  being  chiefly  relied  on  in  the  most  important 
cases ;  and  particularly  the  composition  of  the  creed,  called 
by  us  the  Nicene  creed,  was  committed  to  his  care.  He 
4;omposed  a  great  many  other  pieces,  commentaries  on 
different  parts  of  the  scriptures  ;  sermons  ;  lives,  and  let- 
ters. There  is  a  good  edition  of  his  works  by  Fronton  du 
Due,  1615,  2  vols.  fol.  and  another  of  1638,  3  vols.  fol. 
more  ample,  but  not  so  correct.  They  are,  however,  ih 
less  estimation  than  the  works  of  almost  any  of  the  father!. 
He  lived  to  a  ^reat  age,  and  was  alive  when  St.  Jeroni 
wrote  bis  **  Catalogue  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers^*  in  the  year 
392  ;  and  two  years  after  was  present  at  the  synod  of  Con^ 
stantinople,  on  adjusting  the  controversy  between  Agapiiis 
and  Bagadius,  as  appears  by  the  acts  of  that  council.  He 
died  March  9,  '^96,  He  was  a  married  man,  and  lived 
with  bis  wife  I'heosebia,  even  after  he  was  bishop.  Gre- 
gory Nazianzen,  in  a  consolatory  letter  to  his  sister  on  her 
death,  gives  her  extraordinary  commendations.* 

GREGORY  (Theodorus),  sumamed  Thaumaturgus,  was 
descended  of  parents  eminent  for  their  birth  and  fortune, 
at  Neo-Cesarea,  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia,  where  he 
was  born.  He  was  educated  very  carefully  in  the  learning 
and  religion  of  the  Gentiles  by  his  father,  who  was  a  warm 
f  ealot;  but,  losing  this  parent  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  he, 
enlarging  his  inquiries,  began  by  degrees  to  perceive  the 
vanity  of  that  religion  in  which  he  had  been  bred,  and 
turned  his  inclinations  to  Christianity.  Having  laid  the 
necessary  ground-work  of  his  education  at  home,  and 
studied  the  law  for  some  time,  to  which  he  had  no  great 
inclination,  he  resolved  to  accomplish  himself  by  foreign 
travels,  to  which  purpose  he  went  first  to  Alexandria,  then 
become  famous  by  the  Platonic  school  lately  erected  there. 
Departing  from  Alexandria,  became  back  probably  through 
Greece,  and  staid  awhile  at  Athens;  whence  returning 
home,  he  applied  himself  to  his  old  study  of  the  law ;  but 
again  growing  weary  of  it,  he  turned  to  the  more  agreeable 
speculations  of  philosophy. 

The  fame  of  Origen,  who  at  that  time  had  opened  a 
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school  at  Cmwrem^  in  Pdeifctoe^  aad  whose  rtsnomm  nv 
doubt  wras  gnsat  at  Alexandria,  aooii  reached  bis  ears.  T^ 
that  city  tberefore  fae  betook  hiaiaelf,  where  meeting  witb 
l^eniiilian,  a  Capfiadoctan  geDttemaii*  aed^ierwaFds  bisfaa^ 
of  Csesanea,  io  that  country^  he  comnieHced  a  f fiendsb^ 
with  htm,  there  beiog  aD  extraordinary  aytapatby  and 
agreemeot  ia  their  tempers  aad  stodtea  ;  and  they  jointly 
put  tbenselves,  together  with  Lis  bf other  Athenodorui^ . 
iiuder  the  tutorage  of  that  celebrated  master.  Origeu  en* 
deavoored  to  s€^e  him  in  tbe  full  belief  of  Cliristiaoi^^ 
of  which  he  had  soaae  insight  before,  and  lo  groufid  hiiQ  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  holy  saripfeurest  as  the  beat  system  of 
true  wisdom  and  philosophy. 

Neo-*CaBfaiea  was  a  huge  and  populous  plaoe,  butibeing 
jniserably  oveigrown  with  superstition  and  idolatry,  Cfam«- 
tiaaity  luid  as  3ret  scarce  made  its  «atraoce  thcpe.  liow« 
ever,  our  youag  philosopher  was  appointed  to  be  a  guide 
of  souls  in  the  ^ce  of  his  nativity.  Pfatedinius^  biahop  of 
ikmasia,  a  neighbouring  city  in  ibat  province,  cast  bis  ey^ 
«poii  him  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  was  diougfat  bis  rela* 
tion  to  the  place  would  more  endear  the  employ oieot  t« 
him.  But,  vpon  receiving  the  fir»t  tiKknatioa  of  the  de* 
«ign,  he  shifted  his  ({uarters,  and,  as  oft  as  songbl  for,  fled 
from  'One  desert  to  another ;  so  that  the  biahop  by  all  hi» 
xrts  and  iudostry  could  not  obtain  intelligence  <rf  him ;  he 
therefore  cowstitiited  him  bishop  of  the  place  in  liis  ab- 
aenoe,  and  how  averse  soever  he  seemed  to  be  before,  be 
Jfow  accepted  the  chaise,  when  perhaps  be  had  a  ^more 
formal  and  solemn  oonsecration.  The  province  be  entered 
upon  waa  difficult;  the  city  and  tieighboufbood  being 
wholly  addicted  to  the  worship  of  deqaons,  and  tiiere  not 
being  above  seventeen  CbriattaBs  in  tho)»e  pari^  so  that  be 
muat  iind  a  cfauncfa  before  .he  oould  gowern  iL  The  coui»- 
try  was  overrun  with  besesies ;  and  ibimself,  .though  ac- 
^omphshed  sufficiency  in  thuman  learning,  was  altogeiher 
nneiDercised  in  theological aUidies and* the  asyateries'of  re- 
ligion. Bm  here  again  be 'bad  immediate  assistance  Svwn 
heaven;  for,  one  oigbt,  as  it  is  related Iby  his biographeiv. 
d^egoiy  of  Nyssen,  ivith  theauperstitk>ns;spmt  ibeo  pre- 
valent, while  be  was  musing  >upon  tliesetbings,  ariid  idia- 
cussing  matters  of  faith  in  his  own  sntadt  be  had  a  t^iaioi^ 
an  which  St.  Jbbtt. the  evangelist  and  the  blessed  irir|^n  ap- 
peared in  the  chamber  where  he  was,  and  discoursed  be- 
fore him  concerning  those  points,    f  n  conseqcetrcre,  ifter 
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.their  departure,  be  immedi«tely  penned  that  canon  and 
.rule  of  faiib  which  they  had  declared.  To  this  creed  be 
alvirays  kept  himself,  and  bequeathed  it  as  £Lfi  inestimable 
deposit  to  his  successors.  The  original,  written  with  bis 
own  handy  we  are  informed,  was  preserved  in  that  church 
in  his  name.  It  is  cited  by  Dr.  Wateriand,  as  express  und 
.explicit  respecting  the  doctrise  of  the  Trinity.  There  can 
be.  DO  doubt  of  its  authenticity,  although  the  SeciniMf 
have  taken  much  pains  to  prove  the  contrary. 

Thus  furnUbed,  he  began  to  apply  himself  more  directly 
to  the  cbai^  committed  to  him,  and  he  was  said  to  be  en- 
dowed with  the  power  of  working  miracles  :  hence  £he  title 
of  Thaumaturgus,  or  wonder-worker,  is  constantly  ascribed 
to  him  in  the  writings  of  the  church.  St.  Sa&il  assqres 
lis,  that  upon  tihis  account  the  Geatiles  used  tocatliiimtt 
aecond  Moses.  In  »this  faithful  and  auccessful  goveromefit 
of  his  flock  he  continued  quietly  till  about  anno  260,  wben 
he  fl^  from  the  Decian  persecution  ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
^torm  was  over,  he  returned  to  his  charge,  and  in  a  general 
visitation  of  bis  diocese,  established  in  every  place  anni* 
•versary  festivals  and  solemnities  in  honour  of  ithe  martyrs 
wbo  had  suiFered  jo  the  late  persecution.  In  the  reign  of 
GaUesnufi,  about  the  year  2€0,  upon  the  irruption  of  itbe 
northern  nations  into  tbeJioman  empire,  the  Gotbsbrealptng 
into  Pontus,  Asia,  and  some  paru»  of  Greece,  created  such 
confusion,  tliat  a  neighbouring  biahop  of  those  parts  wrote 
to  Gregory  for  advice  what  to  do:  our  author*8:>aiis»ier, 
sent  by  Euphrasymus,  is  called  his  **  Canonical  Epistle,'* 
still  extant  among  his  works.  Not  long  afterwards  was 
convened  that  synod  at  A otioch,  wherein  Paul  of  Samosata, 
bishop  of  the  place,  which  he  did  not  care  to  lose,  made  « 
feigned  recantation  of  his  heretical  opinions.  Our  St.  Gre- 
gory was  among  tlie  chief  persons  in  this  ^nod  which  met 
in  the  year  264,  but  did  not  long  survive  it,  dying  ^eilher 
this  or  most  probably  the  following  year. 

Sl  Basil  says  he  was  an  evangelical  man  iin  his  whole 
life.  In  his  devotion  he  shewed  the  greatest  reverence  : 
yea  and  nay,  were  the  usual  measures  of  his  communica- 
tion. He  was  also  a  man  of  uncommon  meekness  and  ha- 
mility,  and  a  firm  adherent  to  truth.  With  respect  to  the 
miracles  ascribed  to  him,  they  do  not  rest  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  his  contemporaries,  and  are  more  numerous  and 
extraordinary  than  will  now  be  readily  credited.  His  works 
were  printed  in  Greek  and  Latin,  1626,  folio,  and  in  the 
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library  of  tbe  fathers.  Gerard  Vossius  also  ptint^  Oh 
edition  at  Meiitz  in  1604,  4to.  Many  of  his  writings, 
however,  are  supposed  to  be  lost. ' 

GREGORY  of  Tours,  St.  or  frequently  called  GEOR0it« 
f'LORENTiUd  Gregorius,  an  eminent  bishop  and  writer  of 
the  sixth  century,  descended  from  a  noble  family  of  An- 
▼ergne,  was  born  about  the  year  544.  He  was  educated 
by  his  uncle  Gallus,  bishop  of  Clermont,  and  became  so 
eminent  for  learning  and  virtue,  as  to  be  appointed  bishdp 
of  Tours  in  the  year  573.  He  assisted  at  the  council  held 
at  Paris  in  tbe  year  577,  respecting  Pretextat,  bishop  df 
Rouen,  and  strongly  opposed  the  violence  of  some  of  the 
members  of  that  assembly,  particularly  Chilperic  and  Fre- 
degonde.  He  went  afterwards  to  visit  the  tomb  of  the^ 
apostles  at  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  and  died  November  27,  595.  This 
bishop  wrote  a  **  History  of  France/'  in  ten  books;  eight 
books  of  *'The  Miracles,  or  Lives  of  the  Saints;**  and 
<other  works,  in  the  library  of  the  fathers.  The  best  edr- 
lion  is  that  by  Dom  Ruinart,  1699,  fol.  His  history  is  very 
useful ;  for  though  the  style  is  dry  and  coarse,  and  the 
author  extremely  simple  and  credulous,  yet  ao  ingentoos 
critic  may  easily  separate  the  truths  contained  in  it  from 
the  falsehoods.  This  work  has  been  translated  into  French 
by  the  abb£  de  Marolles,  1668,  2  vols.  8vo.* 

GREGORY  of  Rimini,  general  of  the  Augustines  1357, 
who  died  in  1358,  was  a  celebrated  scholastic  divine,  ^ttr- 
tiamed  the  Authentic  Doctor,  and  wrote  a  ^^  Commentary 
on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences,"  Valentia,  1500,  fol.  with 
an  addition,  printed  at  Venice,  1522,  fol.;  <^  A  Treatise 
on  Usury ,^*  and  other  works,  Rimini,   1522,  fol.' 

GREGORY  of  St.  Vincent,  a  Flemish  geometrician,  was 
bom  at  Bruges  in  1584,  and  became  a  Jesuit  at  Rome  at 
twenty  years  of  age.  He  studied  mathematics  under  the 
learned  Jesuit  Clavius.  He  afterward  became  a  reputable 
professor  of  those  sciences  himself,  and  his  instructions 
were  solicited  by  several  princes  :  he  was  called  to  Prague 
by  tbe  emperor  Ferdinand  II. ;  and  Philip  IV.  king  of  Spain 
was  desirous  of  having  him  to  teach  the  mathematics  to  hia 
son,  the  young  prince  John  of  Austria.     He  was  not  lesa 
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estimable  for  his  virtues  than  his  skill  ill  the  sciences.  His 
.  well-meant  endeavours  were  very  commendable,  when  his 
holy  zeal,  though  for  a  false  religion,  led  him  to  follow  the 
army  in  Flanders  one  compaign,  to  confess  the  wounded 
and  dying  soldiers,  in  which  he  received  several  wounds 
himself.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at  Ghent,  in  1667,  at 
.^eighty- three  years  of  age. 

As  a  writer,  Gregory  of  St  Vincent  was  very  di(!use  and 
voluminous,  but  he  was  an  excellent  geometi^ician.     H^ 
published,  in  Latin,  three  mathematical  works,  the  prin<i> 
cipal  of  which  was  his  **  Opus  Geometricum  Quadratures 
.Circuli,  et  Sectionum  Coni,^V Antwerp,  1647,  2  vols,  folio. 
Although  he  has  not  demonstrated,  in  this  work,  the  qua^ 
drature  of  the  circle,  as  he  pretends  to  have  done,  the 
book  nevertheless  contains  a  great  number  of  truths  and 
.important  discoveries;  one  of  which  is  this,  viz.  that  if  one 
.  asymptote  of  an  hyperbola  be  divided  into  parts  in  geome- 
trical progression,  and  from  the  points  of  division  ordinates 
be  drawn  parallel  to  the  other  asymptote,  they  will  dividd 
,lh9  3pace  between  the  asymptote  and  curve  into  equal  pot* 
.tions;  from  whence  it  was  shewn  by  Mersenne,  that,  by 
taking  the  continual  sums  of  those  parts,  there  would  be 
obtained  areas  in  arithmetical  progression,  adapted  to  ab- 
scisses in  geometrical  progression,  and  which  therefore 
were  analogous  to  a  system  of  logarithms.  ^ 

GEEGORY  (Jame$),  the  first  of  an  eminent  family  of 
learned  men  in  Scotland,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  John 
Gregory,  minister  of  Drumoak  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen^ 
and  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  November  1638.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  David  Anderson  of  Finzaugh,  or 
Finshaugh,  a  gentleman  who  possessed  a  singular  tufn  for 
mathematical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  This  mathema- 
.tical  genius  was  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  Andersons, 
and  from  them  it  seems  to  have  been  transmitted  to  their 
descendants  of  the  names  of  Gregory,  Reid,  &c.  Alex- 
ander Anderson,  cousin -german  of  the  said  David,  was 
.  professor  of  mathematics  at  Paris  in  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  published  there  several  va- 
luable and  ingenious  works ;  as  may  be  seen  in  our  vol.  II. 
The  mother  of  James  Gregory  inherited  the  genius  of  ber 
family;  and  observing  in  her  son,  while  yet  a  child,  a 
strong  propensity  to  mathematics,  die  instructed  him  her* 
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keif  in  the  elements  of  that  science.  His  education  in  the 
languages  he  received  at  the  grammur-school  of  Aberdeen, 
iind  went  through  the  usual  course  of  academical  studies  at 
MariSchal  college,  but  was  cbrefly  delighted  with  pbiloso^ 
phical  researches,  into  which  a  new  door  had  been  lately 
opened  by  the  key  of  the  mathematics.  Galileo,  Kepler> 
and  Des  Cartes  were  the  great  masters  of  this  new  method ; 
their  works,  therefore,  Gregory  made  his  principal  study, 
and  began  early  to  make  improvements  upon  their  disco^- 
Veries  in  optics.  The  first  of  these  improvements  was  tfat 
invention  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  which  still  bear^  his 
kiame;  and  which  was  so  happy  a  thought,  that  it  has 
given  occasion  to  the  most  considerable  improvementa 
tnade  in  optics,  since  the  invention  of  the  telescope*  He 
}>ublished  the  construction  of  this  instrument  in  iiis  **  Optica 
promota,''  1663,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four.  This  disco- 
Very  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  the  mathematicians, 
Iboth  of  our  own  and  foreign  countries,  who  immediately 
perceived  its  great  importance  to  the  sciences*  But  tiie 
inanher  of  placing  the  two  specula  upon  the  satn6  axis  ap^ 
bearing  t6  Newton  to  be  attended  with  the  disadvantage  of 
losing  the  central  rays  of  the  larger  speculum,  he  proposed 
en  improvement  6n  the  instrument,  by  giving  an  oblique 
position  to  the  ^mailer  speculum,  and  placing  the  eye-glass 
in  the  side  of  the  tube.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
the  Newtonian  construction  of  that  instrument  was  long 
abandoned  for  the  original  or  Gregorian,  which  is  now 
always  used  when  the  instrument  is  of  a  moderate  si2e ; 
though  Herschel  has  preferred  the  Newtonian  form  for  the 
coiistruction  of  those  immense  telescopes  which  he  has  of 
late  so  successfully  employed  in  observing  the  heavens. 

About  1664  or  1665,  coming  to  London,  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  John  Collins,  who  recommended  him  t6 
the  best  optic  glass-grinders  there,  in  order  to  have  his 
telescope  executed.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done  for 
want  of  skill  in  the  artists  to  grind  a  plate  of  metal  for  the 
object  speculum  into  a  true  parabolic  concave,  which  the 
design  required,  he  was  much  discouraged ;  and  after  a 
few  imperfect  trials  made  with  an  ill-polished  spherical  one, 
which  did  not  succeed  to  bis  wish,  he  dropped  the  pursuit, 
and  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  Italy,  then  the  mart  of 
mathematical  learning,  in  the  view  of  prosecuting  bis  fa- 
vourite study  with  greater  advantage. 

He  had  not  been  long  abroad  when  the  same  inventive 
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genius/  which  had  boTore  shewn  itself  in  practical  mathe« 
matics,  carried  him  to  some  new  improvcunents  in  the  spe* 
dilative  part.  The  sublinie  geoipetry  on  the  doctrine  of 
curves  was  then  hardly  passed  ijts  infant  state,  and  th^ 
famed  problem  of  squaring  the  circle  still  continued  a  re-« 
proach  to  it ;  when  our  author  discovered  a  new  analytical 
method  of  summing  Tip  an  infinite  converging  series,  by 
which  the  area  of  the  hyperbola,  as  well  as  the  circle,  may 
be  computed  to  any  degree  of  exactness.  H^  was  then  at 
Padua  ;  and  getting  a  few  copies  of  his  invention  printed 
there  in  1667  under  the  title  ^'  Vera  Circuit  et  Hyperbola^ 
Quadratura,*^  he  sent  one  to  his  friend  Mr.  Collins,  whp 
communicated  it  to  the  royal  society,  where  it  met  witti 
the  commendation  of  lord  Brounker  and  Dr.  Wallis.  H^ 
reprinted  it  at  Venice,  and  published  it  the  following  year, 
1668,  together  with  another  piece  entitled  ^^  Geometries 
pars  universalis,  inserviens  quantitatum  curvarum  transmuT 
tationi  et  mensune/'  in  which  he  is  allowed  to  havesbewpi 
for  the  6rst  time,  a  method  for  the  transmutation  of  curves. 
These  works  engaged  the  notice,  and  procured  the  author 
the  correspondence  of  the  greatest  mathematicians  of  the 
a^e,  Newton,  Huyg^ns,  Wallis,  and  others.  An  account 
of  this  piece  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Collins  before  the  royal 
society,  of  which  Gregory,  being  returned  from  his  travels* 
was  chosen  a  member,  admitted  the  14th  of  January  ihif 
year,  and  communicated  to  them  an  account  of  the  contro^ 
versy  in  Italy  about  the  motion  of  the  earth,  which  way 
denied  by  Riccioli  and  his  followers. 

The  same  year,  his  quadrature  of  the  circle  beingatr 
tacked  by  Mr.  Huygens,  a  controversy  arose  between  tbosf 
two  eminent  matl\ematicianSy  in  which  our  author  pro- 
duced some  improvements  of  his  series.  But  in  this  disr 
pute  it  happened,  as  it  generally  does  in  most  others,  that 
the  antagonists,  though  setting  out  with  decent  tenper, 
yet  grew  too  much  heated  in  the  combat.  This  was  th« 
case  here,  especially  on  the  side  of  Gregory,  whose  de*- 
fence  was,  at  his  own  request,  inserted  in  the  ♦*  Philoso- 
phical Transactions ;''  but  Leibnitz,  who  allpws  Gregory 
the  highest  merit  for  his  genius  and  discoveries,  is  of  opi;- 
nion,  that  Huygens  has  pointed  out,  though  not  errori;, 
tome  considerable  deficiencies  in  the  treatise  above-men- 
tioned, aiul  has  shewn  a  much  simpler  method. of  fittainipg 
the  same  end..  Gregory  also  received  from  Mr.  ColUii^, 
about  this  time,  an  account  of  t]»e  serial  iAVCBted  by  f^ 
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Isaac  Newton  ;  who  in  that  bad  aetually  efibeted  what  our 
author  w^s  $tii9y  contending  against  Huygens  to  be  "utterly 
impossible :  that  is,  the  ratio  of  the  diameter  of  a  eircum- 
ference^  expressed  in  a  series  of  simple  terms,  independent 
of  each  other,  and  entirely  freed  from  the  magic  vinculum 
of  surds,  in  which  they  had  till  then  been  indissolubly  held. 

In  1668  our  author  published  at  London  another  work; 
entitled  ^'  Exercitationes  Geometries,*'  which  contributed 
still  much  farther  to  extend  his  reputation.  About  this 
time  be  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  univer- 
sity of  St.  Andrew's,  an  office  which  he  held  for  six  years. 
During  his  residence  there  he  married,  in  1669,  Mary^ 
the  daughter  of  George  Jameson,  the  celebrated  painter, 
whom  Mr.  Walpole  has  termed  the  Vandyke  of  Scot* 
liand,  and  who  was  fellow  disciple  with  that  great  artist 
in  the  school  of  Rubens  at  Antwerp.  His  fame  placed  him 
in  so  great  esteem  with  the  royal  academy  at  Paris,  that^ 
in  the  beginning  of  1671,  it  was  resolved  by  that  aca- 
demy to  recommend  him  to  their  grand  monarch  for  a 
f>ension ;  and  the  design  was  approved  even  by  Mr.  Huy- 
gens, though  he  said  he  had  reason  to  think  himself  im- 
properly treated  by  Mr.  Gregory,  on  account  of  the  coD't 
troversy  between  them.  Accordingly,  several  members  of 
that  academy  wrote  to  Mr.  Oldenburg,  desiring  him  to  ac- 
quaint the  council  of  the  royal  society  with  their  proposal ; 
informing  him  likewise,  that  the  king  of  France  was  willing 
to  allow  pensions  to  one  or  two  learned  Englishmen,  whom 
they  should  recommend.  But  no  answer  was  ever  mado 
to  that  proposal ;  and  our  author,  with  respect  to  this  par- 
ticular, looked  upon  it  as  nothing  more  than  a  compliment; 

In  1672  be  published  **  The  great  an(l  new  art  of  weigh- 
ing Vanity  :  or  a  discovery  of  the  ignorance  and  arrogance 
of  the  great  and  new  artist,  in  bis  pseudo-phjlosophical 
writings.  By  M.Patrick  Mathers,  arch-bedal  to  the  uni- 
versity of  St.  Andrew's.  To  which  are  annexed  some  ten- 
tamina  de  motu  penduli  et  projectorum."  Under  this 
assumed  name,  our  author  wrote  this  little  piece  to  expose 
the  ignorance  of  Mr.  Sinclare,  professor  at  Glasgow,'  in 
his  hydrostatical  writings,  and  in  return  for  some  ill-usage 
of  that  author  to  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Gregory's.  In  the 
same  year,  sir  Is^ac  Newton,  on  bis  wonderful  discoveriet 
in  the  nature  qf  light,  having  contrived  a  new  reflecting 
telescope,  and  made  several  objections  to  Mr.  Gregory's^ 
fhtsgave  birth  to  «  dispute  between  those  iwo  phiioaopben^ 
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jffhich  was  continued  during  that  and  the  foHowiog  year,  in 
^be  most  amicable  manner  on  each  side ;  Mn  Gregory  de- 
fending bis  own  construction  so  far,  as  to  give  his  anta- 
gonist the  whole  honour  of  having  made  the  catoptric  te- 
lescopes preferable  to  ihe  dioptric ;  and  shewing,  that  the 
imperfections  in  these  instruments  wereiioc  so  much  owing 
to  a  defect  in  the  object-speculum  as  to  the  different  re- 
frangibiliiy  of  the  rays  of  light.  In  the  course  of  this  dis« 
pute,  our  author  described  a  burning  concave  mirror, 
which  was  approved  by  sir  Isaac,  and  is  still  in  good 
esteem.  Several  letters  that  passed  iu  this  dispute  ar^ 
priiited  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  in  an  appendix  to  the  English 
edition  of  Dr.  David  Gregory's  '^  Elements  of  Catoptrics 
and  Dioptrics.**  All  this  while  he  attended  the  proper 
business  of  his  professorship  with  great  diligence,  which 
taking  up  the  greatest  part  of  his  time,  especially  io  the 
\f  inter  season,  interrupted  him  in  the  pursuit  of  his  proper 
studies.  These,  however,  led  him  to  farther  improvements 
in  the  invention  of  infinite  series,  which  he  occasionally 
(communicated  to  bis  intimate  friend  and  correspondent 
Mr.  Collins.  In  1674  Mr.  Gregory  was  called  to  Edin* 
burgh,  to  fill  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  that  university. 
This  place  he  had  held  but  little  more  than  a  year,  when, 
in  October  1675,  being  employed  in  shewing  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  through  a  telescope  to  some  of  his  pupils,  he 
was  suddenly  struck  with  total  blindness,  and  died  a  fair 
days  after,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  mathematical  world,  at 
only  thirty-seven  years  of  age. 

The  most  shining  part  of  Gregory^s  character  is  that  of 
his  mathematical  genius  as  an  inventor.  In  this  view,  par- 
ticularly, he  merits  a  place  ^n  these  memoirs ;  and  there* 
fore  we  shall  conclude  this  article  with  a  list  of  the  most 
-remarkable of  bis  inventions.  His  reflecting  telescope;  burn** 
ing concave  mirror;  his  quadrature  of  the  circle,  by  an  infi- 
nite converging  series ;  and  his  method  for  transformation  of 
curves,  have  been  already  mentioned.  Besides  these,  he 
was  the  first  who  gave  a  geometrical  demonstration  of  lord 
Brounker'fl  series  for  squaring  the  hyperbola,  as  it  had 
been  explained  by  Mercator  in  his  ^*  Logarithmotechnia.** 
He  was  likewise  the  first  who  demonstrated  the  meridian 
Jinie  to  be  analogous  to  a  scale  of  logarithmic  tangents,  of 
Ithe  half  compliment  of  latitude  ^.     He  also  invented  and 

*  Thit  indention  it  of  f  remt  tue  in     inrentor  of  iht  demfMUtratjiMi  of  it  «m 
ilsyifatioo  I  ntd  kit  jusi  nitrtt  u  Uit     ifitrward*  asHrtvA  bj  Or.  Ualiitjf^  wk% 
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defDOTMtraled  gecmctricaUy,  by  the  help  of  the  bjperbolat 
fr  very  srinple  c6nvergifig  series  for  making  the  logarithms^ 
ftod  therefore  recommended  by  Dr.  Hal  ley  as  very  proper 
for  practice.  He  also  sent  to  Mr.  Collins  the  solution  of 
the  famous  Keplerian  problem  by  an  infinite  series.  He 
found  out  a  method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves  geo- 
metrically, without  any  previous  calculations.  He  gave  a 
rule  for  the  direct  and  inverse  method  of  tangents,  which 
stands  upon  the  same  principle  (of  exhaustions)  with  that 
of  fluxions,  and  differs  not  much  from  it  in  the  manner  of 
application.  He  likewise  gave  a  series  for  the  length  of 
the  arc  of  a  circle  from  the  tangent,  and  vice  versa ;  as 
also  for  the  secant  and  logarithmic  tangent  and  secant,  and 
xnce  versa.  These,  with  others,  for  certifying,  or  measur* 
ing  the  length  of  the  elliptic  and  hyperbolic  curves,  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Collins,  in  return  for  some  received  from  him 
of  sir  Isaac  Newton*s  ;  and  their  elegance  being  admirable^ 
and  above  whatever  he  had  produced  before,  and  after  the 
manner  of  sir  Isaac,  gave  room  to  think  he  had  improved 
himself  greatly  by  that  master,  whose  example  he  followed^ 
in  delivering  his  series  in  simple  terms,  independent  on 
each  othep. 

We  arc  assured^  that  at  his  death  he  was  in  pursuit  of  a 
general  method  of  quadrature,  by  infinite  series,  like  that 
of  air  Isaac.  This  appeared  by  his  papers,  which  came 
into  the  bands  of  his  nephew,  Dr.  David  Gregory,  who 
published  several  of  them  ;  and  he  himself  assured  Mn 
Collins,  he  had  found  out  the  method  of  making  sir  Isaac's 
series;  who  thereupon  concluded  he  must  have  written  a 
treatise  upon  it.  This  encouraged  Mr.  Stewart,  professor 
Qf  mathematics  in  Aberdeen,  to  take  the  trouble  of  exa- 
tNaifig  his  papers,  then  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  David  Gre<* 
gory,  the  late  dean  of  Christ  church,  Oxford ;  but  no  such 
tffbatise  could  be  found,  nor  any  traces  of  it,  and  the  same 
^d  been  declared  before  by  Dr.  David  Gregory ;  whence 
it  happens,  that  it  is  still  unknown  what  his  method  was  of 
making  those  serieses.  However,  Mr.  Stewart  affirms, 
that,  in  turning  over  his  papers,  be  saw  several  curious 

howtTer,  Hi  the  tame  time  obsenret^  Curios,  vol.  IL  1727.    Tbt  tnitb.  ii^ 

that  it  was  performed,  not  without  a  complication,  tediousness,    and  intrU 

kMfg  train  of  ooosequences,  and  com-  eacy,  were  faoUs  complained  of  in  aU 

plioationi  af  pmportioas,  whereby  the  bit  series,  before  be  had  learned  to  Un- 

evideoce  af  the  demonstration  was  in  a  prove  them  by  a  sight  of  those  of  sir 

^eat   measure  lost,    and  the  reader  Isaac  Newton*  Couunerc.  EpUtoL  ifo. 

#earied  before  he  atuius  iL    MifceJ.  53. 
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ones,  upon  particular  subjects,  not  yet  printed.  On  the 
contrary,  some  letters  which  be  saw  confitmed  Dr.  David 
Gregory^s  remark,  and  made  it  evident,  that  our  author  had 
never  compiled  any  treatise,  containing  the  foundations  of 
this  general  method,  a  very  short  time  before  his  death  ; 
so  that  ail  that  can  be  known  about  his  method  can  only  be 
collected  from  his  letters,  published  in  the  short  history  of 
fais  *'  Mathematical  Discoveries,"  compiled  by  Mr.  Collins, 
and  his  letters  to  that  gentleman  iu  the  *^  Commercium  Epi« 
stolicum."*  From  these  it  appears,  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
1670,  when  Mr.  Collins  sent  him  sir  Isaac  Newton's  series 
for  squaring  the  circular  zone,  it  was  then  so  much  above 
every  thing  he  comprehended  in  this  way,  that  after  hav- 
ing endeavoured  in  vain,  by  comparing  it  with  several  of 
his  own,  and  combining  them  together,  to  discover  the 
method  of  it,  he  concluded  it  to  be  no  legitimate  series; 
till,  being  assured  of  his  mistake  by  his  friend,  he  went 
again  to  work,  and  after  almost  a  whole  year's  indefatiga- 
ble  pains,  as  he  acknowledges,  he  discavered,  at  last,  that 
it  might  be  deduced  from  one  of  his  own,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  logarithms,  in  which  he  had  given  a  method  for 
finding  the  power  to  any  given  logarithm,  or  of  turning 
the  root  of  any  pure  power  into  an  infinite  series;  and  in 
the  same  manner,  viz.  by  comparing  and  combining  his 
own  series  together,  or  else  by  deduction  therefrom,  he  fell 
upon  several  more  of  sir  Isaac^s,  as  well  as  others  like  them, 
in  which  he  became  daily  more  ready  by  continual  prac- 
tice ;  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  utmost  be  ever 
actually  attained  to,  in  the  progress  towards  the  discover- 
ing nny  universal  method  for  those  series.' 

GREGORY  (David),  elder  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  in  1627  or  162S,  and  although  he  possessed  all 
\l\e  genius  of  the  other  branches  of  his  family,  was  edu- 
cated by  his  father  for  trade,  and  served  an  apprenticeship 
to  a  mercantile  house  in  Holland.  Having  a  stronger  pas- 
sion, however,  for  knowledge  than  for  money,  he  aban- 
doned trade  in  1655,  and  returning  to  his  own  country,  he 
succeeded,  upon  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  to  the  estate 
of  Kinardie,  situated  about  forty  miles  north  of  Aberdeen, 
where  he  lived  many  years,  and  where  thirty- two  children  .  / 
frere  born  to  him  by  two  wives.    Of  these,  three  sons  made        \ 

'  Biofr.  Brii — Hutton'9  Diet.— Martiii*s  Biog.  Phildf.— PrefiMC  to  Dr.  Jolui 
Qreforj*8  Works^  eUit.  1788,  4  fols^  l'2mo. 
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ft  conspicuous  figure  in  the  re^puhlic  of  letters^  being  all 

grofessors  of  mathematics  at  the  same  time  in  three  of  the 
ritish  universities,  viz.  David  at  Oxford,  James  at  Edin* 
burgh,  and  Charles  at  St.  Andrew's. 
,    Mr.  Gregory,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  while  he  lived 
at  Kinardie,  was  a  jest  among  the  neighbouring  gentlemen 
for  his  ignorance  of  what  was  doing  about  his  own  farm, 
but  an  oracle  in  matters  of  learning  and  philosophy,  and 
particularly  in   medicine,   which  he  had  studied  for  his 
amusement,  and  began  to  practise  among  bis  poor  neigh- 
bours.    He  acquired  such  a  reputation  in  that  science, 
tliat  he  was  employed  by  the  uobility  and  gentlemen  of 
that  county,  but  took  no  fees.     His  hours  of  study  were 
singular.     Being  much  occupied  through  the  day  with' 
those  who  applied  to  him  as  a  physician,  he  went  early  to 
bed,  rose  about  two  or  three  in  the  morning,  and,  after 
applying  to  bis  studies  for  some  hours,  went  to  bed  again, 
and  slept  an  hour  or  two  before  breakfast.     He  was  the 
Arst  man  in  that  country  who  had  a  barometer ;  and  hav- 
ing paid  great  attention  to^the  changes  in^t,  and  the  cor- 
responding changes  in  the  weather,  he  was  once  in  danger 
of  being  tried  by  the  presbytery  for  witchcraft  or  conjura- 
tion.   A  deputation  of  that  body  waited  upon  him  to  in* 
quire  into  the  ground  of  certain  reports  that  had  come  to 
their  ears;  but,  affording  tbem  ample  satisfaction,  a  prose- 
cution w^  prevented. 

*  About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  be  removed 
with  his  family  to  Aberdeen,  and  ip  the  time  of  queen 
Anne's  wars  employed  his  thoughts  upon  an  improvem^pt 
in  artillery,  in  order  to  mike  the  shot  of  great  guns  more 
(lestructive  to  the  enemy,  and  executed  a  model  of  the 
engine  he  had  contrived.  The  late  Dr,  Reid,  in  his  ad- 
ditions to  the  lives  of  the  Gregorys,  published  in  Hutton^s 
^Dictionary,  informs  us  that  he  conversed  with  a  clock- 
maker  at  Aberdeen,  who  had  been  employed  in  making  this 
mod^l ;  but  having  made  many  different  pieces  by  direction 
without  knowing  their  intention,  or  bow  they  were  to.  be 
put  together,  h^  could  give  no  account  of  the  whole.  After 
making  some  experiments  with  this  model,  which  satisfied 
him,  Mr.  Gregory  was  so  $anguine  in  the  hope  of  being 
useful  to  the  allies  in  the  war  against  France,  that  he  set 
about  preparing  a  field  equipage  with  a  view  to  make  a 
campaign  in  Flanders,  and  in  the  mean  time  sent  his  ipodej 
to  his  son  the  Savilian  professor,  the  subject  of  our  ne^^t 
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article,  that  be  might  have  his,  and  sir  Isaac  Newton^s  opi- 
ition  of  it.  His  son  shewed  it  to  Newton  without  letting 
bim  know  that  his  own  father  was  the  inventor  of  it.  Sir 
Isaac  was  much  displeased  with  it,  saying,  that  if  it  had 
tended  as  much  to  the  preservation  of  mankind,  as  to  their 
destruction,  the  inventor  would  have  deserved  a  great  re« 
ward  :  but,  as  it  was  contrived  solely  for  destruction,  and 
would  soon  be  known  by  the  enemy,  he  rather  deserved 
to  be  punished,  and  urged  the  professor  very  strongly  to 
destroy  it,  and  if  possible,  to  suppress  the  invention.  It 
is  probable  tne  professor  followed  this  advice,  as  he  died  '  / 
soon  after,  and  the  model  was  never  found.  Sir  Isaac*s 
objection,  however,  appears  rather  to  be  fastidious,  and 
might  apply  with  ^ual  force  to  any  improvement  in  mus- 
kets, &c.  or  to  gunpowder  itself. — When  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  1715,  Mr.  Gregory  went  a  second  time  to 
Holland,  and  returned  when  it  was  over  to  Aberdeen, 
where  he  died  about  1720,  aged  ninety-three,  leaving  be- 
hind bim  a  history  of  his  own  time  and  country,  which  was 
never  published.  One  of  his  daughters  was  mother  to  the 
late  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Reid  oC  Glasgow,  by  whom  the 
above  particulars  were  first  communicated.^ 

GREGORY  (David),  son  of  the  preceding,  and  nephew 
to  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope,  was  born  June 
24,  1661,  at  Aberdeen;  where  he  also  received  the  first 
grounds  of  his  learning,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Edinburgh,  and  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  that  university. 
The  great  advantage  of  his  uncle*spapers  induced  his  friends 
to  recommend  the  mathematics  to  him  ;  and  be  bad  a  natu* 
ral  subtilty  of  genius  particularly  fitted  for  that  study,  to 
which  he  applied  with  indefatigable  industry,  and  sue* 
ceeded  so  well  that  he  was  advanced  to  the  mathematical 
chair,  at  Edinburgh,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  The 
same  year  he  published  a  treatise,  entitled  *^  Exercitatio 
Geometrica  de  dimensione  figurarum,'*  Edinb.  1684,  4tOy 
in  which  assuming  the  doctrine  of  indivisibility,  and  the 
arithmetic  of  infinites,  as  already  known,  he  explained  a 
method  which  not  only  suited  hi$  uncle's  examples,  left  by 
him  without  any  way  of  finding  them,  but  discovered  others, 
by  which  an  infinite  number  of  curve-lines,  and  the  areas 
contained  between  them  and  right  lines  (such  as  no  other 
jcuetbod  then  known  extended  to)  might  be  measured.     He 

'  Ilutton'*  Di€t«— Gleig't  Suppten^eut  to  the  Eocycl.  Britsnoica. 
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bad  already  s^en  some  hinW  in  bis  uncle's  papers  conecrn- 
ing  sir  Isaac  Newton's  method,  of  which  he  made  the  best 
use  he  could  *  ;  and  the  advantage  he  found  thereby  raised 
an  ardent  desire  in  him  to  see  that  method  published. 
Under  ihis  impatient  expectation,  the  "  Principia"  was  no 
sooner  out  in  1637,  but  our  author  took  it  in  hand,  and 
presently  made  himself  so  much  master  of  it  as  to  be  able 
to  read  his  professorial  lectures  upon  the  philosophy  con- 
tained in  it,  and)  causing  his  scholars  to  perform  their  ex- 
ercises for  their  degrees  upon  several  branches  of  it,  be- 
came its  first  introducer  into  the  schools. 

He  continued  at  Edinburgh  till  1691,  when,  hearing  of 
Dr.  Bernard's  intention  to  resign  the  Savilian  professorship 
of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  he  left  Scotland,  and,  coming  to 
London,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  society  :  and 
paid  bis  addresses  to  air  Isaac  Newton,  wi)o  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  recommending  him  to  Mr.  Flamst^ad  (mas- 
ter of  the  mathematical  school  in  Christ's- hospital,  Lon- 
don), with  a  letter,  recommending  his  mathematical  merit 
sbove  all  exception  in  these  terms :  *^  Sir,  it  is  almost  a 
fortnight  since  I  intended,  with  Mr.  Paget  and  another 
friend  or  two,  to  have  given  you  a  visit  at  Greenwich  ;  but 
tending  to  the  Temple  coffee-bouse,  I  understood  you  had 
not  been  in  London  for  two  or  three  weeks  before,  which 
made  me  think  you  were  retired  to  your  living  for  a  time. 
The  bearer  hereof,  Mr.  Gregory,  mathematic  professor  of 
Edinburgh  college,  in  Scotland,  intended  to  have  given 
you  a  visit  with  us.  You  will  find  him  a  very  ingenious 
person,  and  a  good  mathematician,  worth  your  acquaint- 
ance.'' In  proceeding,  he  mentions  our  author  as  a  fk 
person,  in  case  of  Mr.  Flamstead's  death,  to  carry  on  his 
astronomical  views.  Thus  recommended,  the  royal  astro- 
nomer used  his  best  interest  to  procure  him  success  at  Ox- 
ford, where  be  was  elected  astronomy-professor  this  year^ 
having  been  first  admitted  of  Baliol  college,  and  incorpo- 
rated M.  A.  February  8,  and  he  was  created  M.  D.  on  the 


♦  In  bis  I^tin  "  Tre^iJie  of  Practi- 
cal Geometry,"  there  is  a  seriei  of 
hit  uocle's,  which  he  recommeixls  for 
squaring  the  ctrcle,'though  it  converges 
so  slow,  as  to  be  utterly  of  no  use  in 
pmc'tice,  withriut  some  farther  artifice. 
This  is  observed  by  Mr.  Maclanrin, 
who  published  an  English  translation  of 
it  in  1745.  Svo,  with  additions,  and  tha 
seeoBd  edition  was  printed  at  Cdia- 


burgh,  1751,  Svo.  However,  Mr.  Mac- 
laiirin^s  remark  shews  our  author's  skill 
jn  infinite  series  to  be  very  idiperfect, 
at  the  time  of  reading  those  lectures, 
from  xwhich  the  tract  was  compiled 
after  his  death ;  and  Mr.  Colts,  of  Caitt- 
bridge,  spoke  slightly  of  his  abilities  Ui 
that  doctrine^  Gen.  Diet.  vol.  IV.  pw 
144. 
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18th  of  the  same  montb^  but  he  had  no  relish  for  the  tech* 
nioal  part  of  his  profession,  and  was  seldom  seen  in  th« 
observatory.  His  genius  Jay  more  to  geometry,  and  in 
that  way  he  succeeded  very  welt,  both  in  his  elements  of 
optics*,  and  of  physical  slod  geometrical  astronomy.  Thi$ 
last  is  reckoned  his  master^piece ;  and,  having  finished  it 
in  1702,  folio,  he  immediately  engaged  in  carrying  on  the 
noble  design  of  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Bernard,  to  print  all 
the  works  of  the  ancient  mathematicians,  the  first-fruits  of 
which  appeared  in  an  edition  of  Euclid's  works  iu  Greek 
and  Latin,  folio,  the  fbUowiag  year.  In  the  s&m^  design 
he  afterwards  joined  with  his  colleague,  l>r.  Hailey,  in  pre- 
paring an  edition  of  ^'  ApoMonius's  Conies  :*^  Dr.  Beruand 
had  left  materiaU  for  the  four  first  books,  which  our  author 
undertook  to  complete,  but  wm%  previeiited  by  his  deaths 
¥ftk\ch  happened  Octob^rar  10,  1T08.  He  died  at  the  Grey* 
houjid-inn,  at  Maidenhead,  in  Berkshire,  in  liTs  way  from  \ 
JCondon  to  Bath.  His  disorder  was  a  consumption.  He 
^as  interred  at  Maidenhead,  but  there  is  a  handsome 
«iafl51e  monumenterecred*  td^  his  memory  in  St.  Mai*y*8 
church  at  Oxford,  by  his  wife. 

Our  professor^s  gonitis  lay  chiefly  in  inventing  new  and 
elegant  demonstrations  of  the  discoveries  made  by  others. 
He  gave  the' first  demonstration  of  that  curve,  which  is  well 
known  since  by  the  name  of  catenaria,  or  the  curve  that  is 
formed  by  a  chain  fastened  at  each  end  ;  and  first  disco^ 
vered,  that  thin  curve  inverted  gave  the  form  of  a  true  an4 
legitimate  arch,  sdl  the  parts  supporting  each  otherf.  There 
are  several  other  papers  of  his  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transf> 
actions,''  vols.  XVllI.  XIX.  XXI.  XXIV.  and  XXY.  He 
left  also  in  MS»  <'  A  short  ti«eatise  of  the  nature  and  arith- 
metic of  Logarithms,"  which  is  printed  at  the  end  of  KeilPs 
translation  of  Commandine's  Euclid  ^  and  the  "  Treatise  of 
•Practical  Geometry"  mentioned  in  the  note,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Madaurki.     His  ezplioation  of  air  Isaac  Newton's 

*  It  imt  pabliflbcd  m  1^95,  in  Ln"  by  Dr.  Browne;  and  a  third  in  173i, 

tin,  entitled  **  Catoptricae  &  Dioptrics  by  Dr.  Desaguliers,  mho  added  an  ap- 

Spherica  £Iementa,  Oxon.**  Sfo,  and  p^ndix,  containing  the  history  of  th« 

was  cooipiled  from  bi«  le0lii«v»t,  resd  two  rKflectinf  tetoaoopea*   with  tti«ir 

at  £diiibargh  in  1684.     In  M  be  gifes  several  improfcments  at  that  time, 

the  preference  to  sir  Isaac  Newton*t  f  I'his  is  printed  in  the  Phil.  Trans, 

reflacting  telescope,  abore  that  of  bis  No.  9S1.    'lie  observ«s,  ihot  arches  of 

yocle  Jamas  Qregory.    It  was  much  all  oilier >forma,  in  stone,  brick,  and  the 

vflteemed  for  the  neatness  and  easiness  like,  are  only  supported  by  including 

*of  the  demonstrations  ;  and  a  second  ^somecatentTycarTe,iu(hin  the  breadth 

%            edition  in  English  eamc  out  in  n05,  of  their  fwming  stonas. 
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method,  to  construct  the  orbit  of  a  comet  by  three  accafste 
obserFations,  it  commended  by  Dr.  Halley.  Our  author  was 
a  most  intimate  and  confidential  friend  of  sir  Isaac,  and 
was  intrusted  with  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  ^^  Principia/' 
for  the  purpose  of  making  observations  on  it.  Of  these 
Newton  availed  himself  in  the  second  edition,  they  having 
"Come  too  late  for  his  first  pubiicatiou,  which  was  exceed* 
ingly  hurried  by  Dr.  Halley,  lest  Newton^s  backwardnesa 
might  not  let  it  appear  at  all.  There  is  a  complete  copy 
of  these  observations  preserved  in  the  library  of  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  presented  to  it  by  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory, the  present  professor  of  the  practice  of  medicine* 
These  contain  many  sublime  mathematical  discussions, 
many  valuable  commentaries  on  tlie  **  Principia,''  and 
many  interesting  anecdotes.  There  are  in  it  some  para- 
graphs in  the  band-writing  of  Huygens  relative  to  his 
theory  of  light. 

Dr.  David  Gregory  married,  in  1695,  Elizabeth,  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Oliphant  of  Langtown  in  Scotland.  By 
4his  lady  he  had  four  sons,  of  whom,  the  eldest,  Davisi^ 
vras  elected,  from  Westminster  school  in  1714,  student  of 
Chrbt  church,  Oxford;  became  rector  of  Semly  in  Wilt- 
J  ihire ;  was  installed  canon  of  Christ  church,  June  8,  1736> 
1  and  dean,  IVlay  18, 1756.  He  was  appointed  the  first  pro- 
fessor*^ modern  history  and  Jauguages  on  the  foundation 
of  that  professorship  by  George  1.  prolocutor  of  the  lower 
bouse  of  convocation,  and  master  of  Sherburn  hospital, 
near  Durham.  He  died  and  was  interred  in  Christ  church 
cathedral,  1767,  in  the  sevenQr-first  year  of  his  age,  in  the 
same  grave  with  his  wife  Mary  (Grey),  who  died  in  1762. 
When  Dr.  David  Gregory,  the  Savilian  professor,  quitted 
Edinburgh,  he  was  succeeded  in  the  professorship  at  that 
university  by  his  brother  James,  likewise  an  eminent  ma- 
thematician ;  who  held  that  office  for  thirty-three  years, 
and,  retiring  in  1725,  was  succeeded  by  the  celebrated 
Maclaurin.  A  daughter  of  this  professor  James  Gregory, 
a  young  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments,  was 
the  victim  of  an  unfortunate  attachment,  that  furnished  the 
subject  of  Mallet's  well-known  ballad  of  '<  William  and 
Margaret.*'  Another  brother,  Charles,  was  created  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrew/s  by  queen  Anne,  in 
1707.  This  office  he  held  with  reputation  and  ability  for 
thirty.two  years;  and,  resigning  in  1739,  was  succeeded 
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4)y  big  son,  who  eminently  inherited  the  talents  of  his  fa[-> 
^miJy,  and  died  in  1763.^ 

GREGORY  (John),  professor  of  medicine  in  the  unt- 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1724.     He 
was  the  third  son  of  James  Gregory,  M.  D.  professor  of 
medicine  in  King^s  college,  Aberdeen,  by  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  rev.  George  Chalmers,  principal  of  King*s  college 
itiiere.     His  grandfather  was  David  Gregory  of  Kinardie, 
4md  bis  grand-uncle  the  James  Gregory,  whose  life  we 
-hftve  first  given,  the  inventor  of  the  reflecting  telescope. 
Though  the  father  of  Dr.  John  Gregory  died  when  he  wan 
very  young,  his  education  was  carefully  superintended,  and 
be  made  a  rapid  progress  in  bis  studies,  and  like  the  rest 
of  his  ancestors  became  deeply  versed  in  mathematical 
knowledge.     He  also  cultivated  an  elegant  and  just  taste, 
^clearness    and    beauty  of  expression,   with   precision  of 
judgment,  and   extensive  knowledge.     He  was  the  early, 
'intimate,  and  constant  friend  and  associate  of  Drs.  Gerard, 
tBeattie,  and  the  other  eminent  men  who  belonged  to  the 
^university  of  Aberdeen.     In  1742,  he  went  to  Edinburgh 
rto  prosecute  the  study  of  medicine,  and  thence  to  Leyden 
in.  1745,  and  to  Paris  in  1746,  for  fnrther  improvement. 
On  his  return  he  was  appointed  professor  of  philosophy  iri 
King^s  college,  Aberdeen,  ami  had  at  the  same  time  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  conferred  upon  him.     He  held  this  pro- 
fessorship for  a  few  years.     In  1754,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance,  and  tixed  the  esteem 
and  frieudship  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  liter  ..i 
there.     Edward  Montague,  esq.  an  eminent  mathematician, 
maintained  a  firm  frieudship -for  the  doctor,  founded  on  a 
similarity  of  manners  and  studies.     His  lady  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Montague,  and  George  lord  Lyttelton,  were  of  the 
number  of  his  friends ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he 
•would  have  continued  in  London,'  and  practised  there  in 
his  profession,  if  the  death  of  his  brother  Dr.  James  Gre- 
gory^ professor  of  physic  in  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  in 
J  756,  had  not  occasioned  his  being  recalled  to  his  native 
university  to  fill  that  chair.    His  occupations  in  physic  now 
began  to  be  active ;  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  physic, 
and  practised  in  his  profession,  with  great  success,     in  the 

*  Biof.  Brit— Hutton't  Dictiooary.— Gleis'i  Sopplement  to  ibe  Eocyolo|i. 
Britan.— LeUert   by  CmioeDt  Persout,  1813,  3  roll  8vo,  by  which  we  hav« 
'  been  enabled  to  correct  the  date  of  Dr.  Qregory't  death,  gUtn  erroneeutiy  by 
all  his  biuf^rapher*. 
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aboTC^mentioned  year^  while  at  Londou,  bie  was  elected  « 
fellow  of  the  royal  society.  In  1766,  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Robert  Wbytt,  the  ingenioui  professor  of  the  theory  of 
physic  SLt  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Gregory  was  called  to  succeed 
hioi,  as  his  majesty's  first  physician  in  Scotland  ;  and  about 
the  same  time  he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  chair  of  professor  of 
the  practice  of  physic,  which  was  just  resigned  by  Dr. 
Rutherford.  Dr.  Gregory  gave  three  successive  courses  of 
practical  lectures.  Afterwards  by  agreement  with  his  in- 
genious colleague,  Dr.  Cuilen,  they  lectured  alternate  ses- 
sions, on  the  practice  and  institutions  of  medicine,  with 
just  and  universal  approbation,  till  the  time  of  Dr.  Gre- 
gory's death. 

The  doctor  having  a,ttaiDed  the  first  dignities  of  his  pro- 
fession in  bis  native  country,  and  the  most  important  me- 
dical station  in  the  university,  far  from  relaxing  from  that 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profession  which  had  raised 
him,  endeavoured  to  merit  the  rank  he  held  in  it,  and  in 
the  public  esteem,  by  still  greater  exertions  of  labour  and 
assiduity.  It  was  during  this  time  of  business  and  occupa- 
tion, that  he  prepared  and  published  his  practical  SyUahus 
for  the  use  of  students,  which,  if  it  hsld  been  finished^ 
would  have  proved  a  very  useful  book  of  practice ;  and 
likewise,  those  admired  ^'  Lectures  on  the  Duties,  Office, , 
and  Studies  of  a  Physician." 

Dr.  Gregory,  for  many  years  before  his  death,  felt  the 
approach  of  disease,  and  apprehended,  from  an  hereditary 
a;^d  cruel  gout,  the  premature  death,  which  indeed  too 
soon  put  a  period  to  his  life  and  usefulness,  in  this  anx.ious 
expectation,  he  had  prepared  ^^  A  Father's  Legacy  to  his 
Daughters.*'  But  fbrfiome  days,  and  even  that  preceding 
bis  death,  he  bad  been  as  well  as  usual ;  at  midnight,  be 
was  left  in  good  spirits  by  Dr.  Jolmstooe,  late  physician  in 
Worcester,  at  that  time  bis  clinical  derk;  yet  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  February,  1773,  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed. 

Dr.  Gregory  was  tall  in  persoD,  and  reniarkaUe  for  the 
sweetness  of  his  disposition  and  coimtenance,  as  well  as  for 
the  ease  and  openness  of  bis  manners.  He  was  an  univer- 
sal and  elegant  scholar,  au  experienced,  learned,  sagacious, 
and  humane  physician — a  professor,  who  had  the  happy 
talent  of  interesting  his  pupils,  aud  of  directing  their  at« 
tention  to  subjects  of  importance,  and  of  explaining  diffi* 
culties  with  simplicity  and  clearness.     He  entered  with 
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great  warmth  into  the  interests  and  conduct  of  bis  bearer$| 
and  gave  sucb  as  deserved  it  every  eoco^rageoient  and  aa% 
sistance  in  his  power :  open^  frank,  social,  and  undisguiaed 
in  bis  life  and  manners,  sincere  in  bis  friendships,  a  ten^ 
der  buaibaQd  and  father  :  and  an  unaffected,  cheerful,  cao^ 
did,  benevolent  man. 

Dr.  Gregory  married  in  1752,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  lord. Forbes:  be  lost  this  amiable  lady  in  1761  : 
•be  left  the  doctor  three  sons  and  three  daughters*  His 
eldest  son,  James  Gregory,  M.  D.  now  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  Edinburgh,  is  likely  to  perpetuate  the  honours  of 
this  learned  family,  which  has  given  sixteen  professors  to 
British  universities. 

Dr.  Gregory  published:  1.  **  Comparative  View  of  tht 
state  and  faculties  of  Man  with  those  of  the  Animal  World,** 
8vo.  This  work  was  first  read  to  a  private  literary  society 
at  Aberdeen,  and  without  the  most  distant  view  to  publica- 
tion. Many  bints  are  thrown  out  in  it  ou  subjects  of  con- 
sequence, with  less  formality,  and  more  freedom,  than  if 
publication  bad  been  originally  intended.  The  author  put 
his  name  to  the  second  edition  of  this  work ;  many  additions 
are  also  joined  to  it ;  and  it  is  dedicated  to  George  lord 
Lyttelton,  who  always  professed  a  high  esteem  for  the 
author  and  his  writings.  This  work,  indeed,  if  the  author 
had  left  no  other,  must  convince  every  one,  that,  as  a  man 
of  science,  he  possessed  extensive  knowledge,  exquisite 
ta^te  and  judgment,  and  great  liberality  of  mind,  2.  ^*  Ob- 
servations on  the  duties  and  offices  of  a  Physician,  and  on 
the  method  of  prosecuting  inquiries  in  Philosophy,"  1770, 
8vo,  published  by  one  who  heard  the  professor  deliver  them 
in  lectures ;  but  they  were  acknowledged,  and  republished 
in  a  more  correct  form,  by  the  author,  in  the  same  year. 
3.  '^  Elements  of  the  practice  of  Physic  for  the  use  p£ 
Students,''  1772,  republished  1774,  and  intended  as  a  text 
book,  to  be  illustrated  by  his  lectures  on  the  practice  of 
physic ;  but  be  died  before  he  bad  finished  it,  and  before 
he  had  finished  the  first  course  of  lectures  which  be  gave 
on  that  text 

The  doctor's  death  happened  while  he  was  lecturing  on 
the  pleurisy; — His  son,  Dr.  James  Gregory,  finished  that 
course  of  lectures,  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  uni- 
yecsity ;  and  publbbed  in  1774,  a  small  tractof  his  father's^ 
entitled  **  A  Father's  Legacy  to  bis  Daughters ;"  which 
was  written  solely  for  their  use  (about  eight  years  before 
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the  aaibor  died)  witb  the  tenderest  affection,  and*  dieepeA 
(KMicerii  for  their  happiness.  This  work  evitoces-  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  the  woiid,  and  maniv 
fests  such  solicitude  for  iheir  welfare  as  strongly  recom- 
mends the  advice  which  he  gi?es.  In  1788,  all  his  works 
were  published  together  in  4  vols.  8vo,  with  a  life  of  him- 
self, and  an  account  of  his  familj.' 

GREGORY  (John),  a  learned  divine  of  a  different  fa- 
mily from  the  preceding,  was  born  November  10>,  1607,  at 
Agmondesbam,  in  Buckinjgbamshire.    There  appeared  in 
bis  infancy  such  a  strong  inclination  to  learning,  as  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  some  persons  of  the  best  rank 
in  the  town  ;  and,  his  parents  being  well  respected  for  their 
piety  and  honesty,  it  was  resolved  to  give  him  a  liberal 
(education  at  the  university,  the  expence  of  which  they 
were  not  able  to  support.     To  this  purpose,  he  was-  chosen 
at  the  age  of  fifteen,  by  Dr.  Crooke,  to  go  with  sir  William 
Dnedce  to  Christ  church,  in  Oxford,  whom  he  attended  in 
the  station  of  a  servitor,  and  he  was  soon  after  retained  by 
sir  Robert  Crook  in  the  same  capacity  ;  Dr.  George  Mor- 
ley,  afterwards  bishop  of  Winchester,  was  their  tutor.   Mr. 
Gregory  made  the  best  use  of  this  favour,   and  applied 
so  closely  to  his  studies,  for  several  years  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  hours  each  day,  that  he  became  almost  a  pro- 
digy for  learning.  He  took  his  first  degree  in  arts  in  1628^, 
and  commenced  master  in  1631 ;  about  which  time,  enter- 
ing into  orders,  the  dean,  Dr.  Brian  Duppa,  gave  him 
a  chaplain's  place  in  that  cathedral.    In  1634,  he  published 
a  second  edition  of  sir  Thomas  Ridley's  *^  View  of  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  Law,*'  4to,  with  notes ;  which  was  well 
received,  and  afforded  the  world  eminent  proofs  of  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge ;  the  notes  shewing  him  well  versed  iii 
historical,  ecclesiastical,  ritual,  and  oriental  learning,  an<). 
a  considerable  master  of  the  Saxon,  French,  Italian,  Spa- 
nish, and  all  the  eastern  languages.     All  these  acquisitions 
were  the  pure  fruit  of  his  own  industry ;  for  he  had  no  as- 
sistance, except  for  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  Mr.  Jolm 
Dod,  the  decalogist,  gave  him  some  directions,  during  one 
Tacation  that  he  resided  with  him  near  Banbury.     His  itie- 
rit  engaged  the  farther  kindness  of  Dr.  Duppa ;  and,  whea 
that  prelate  was  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester 
in  1638,  he  made  Mr.  Gregory  his  domestic  chaplain,  and, 
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ftOme  time  after  gave,  him  a  prebend  in  that  church.  His 
patron  also  continued  his  favours  after  his  translation  to  tlip 
see  of  Salisbury  in  1641^  when  he  seated  him  in  a  stall  of 
that  cathedral. 

But  he  did  not;  enjoy  the  benefit  of  these  preferments 
long :  being  a  firm  loyalist,  as  well  as  bis  patron,  he  was 
deprived  of  both  by  the  tyranny  of  the  usurpers,  and  was 
reduced  some  years  before  his  death  to  great  distress.  In 
these  circumstances,  he  was  taken  into  the  house  of  one 
Sutton,  to  whose  son  he  had  been  tutor  ;  ^this  was  aif  ob- 
scure ale-house  on  Kiddington-green,  near  Oxford,  where 
he  died  March  13,  1646,  of  an  hereditary  gout,  with  which 
be  had  been  troubled  for  above  twenty  years,  and  which 
at  last  seized  his  stomach.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Oz-> 
ford,  and  interred,  at  the  expence  of  some  friends,  in  that 
cathedral.  He  was  honoured  with  the  acquaintance  and 
favour  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  and  held  a  corre-^ 
spondence  with  several  eminent  persons  abroad,  as  well 
Jews  and  Jesuits,  as  others.  His  works  are,  **  Notes  and 
Observations  on  some  passages  of  Scripture,'*  published  a 
little  before^his  death  in  1646,  4to,  and  besides  being  re- 
printed four  times  in  the  same  form,,  were  translated  into 
Latin,  and  inserted  in  the  **  Critici  Sacri.''  Hb  posthu- 
xnous  works  were  published  by  his  friend  Mr.  John  Our-* 
gany,  B.  D.  of  Merton  college,  in  a  quarto  volume,  entitled 
*^  Gregorii  Posthuma,'*  1660,  1664, 1671,  and  1683.  This 
volume  contains,  I.  ^^A  Discourse  of  the  LXX  Interpreters; 
the  place  and  manner  of  their  interpretation.''  II.  ^^  A 
Discourse  declaring  what  time  the  Nicene  Creed  began  to 
be  sung  in  the  Church."  III.  '^  A  Sermon  upon  the  Re- 
surrection, from  I  Cor.  xv.  verse  20."  IV.  "  Kanw  Jwrt p®-, 
or,  a  Disproof  of  him  in  the  third  of  St.  Luke,  verse  36.'* 
V.  "  Episcopus  Puerorum  in  die  Innocentium."  VI.  "  De 
JEris  &  Epochis,  shewing  the  several  accounts  of  time 
among  all  nations  from  the  creation  to  the  present  age.'* 
VII.  ^'  The  Assyrian  Monarchy,  being  a  description  of  its 
jrise  and  fall."  VIII.  ^^  The  description  and  use  of  the 
Terrestrial  Globe."  Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  tract  en- 
titled ^^  Alkibla,"  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  vindicate  the 
antiquity  of  worshiping  towards  the  East.  There  is  a 
manuscript  of  his  entitled  **  Observationes  in  loca  qussdam 
excerpta  ex  Johannis  Malel®  chronograpbia,"  in  the  pub- 
lic library  at  Oxford ;  and  he  intended  to  have  published  a 
Latin  translation  of  that  author  with  annotations.    Qe 
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V^Qslated  likewise  from  Greek  into  Latin^  1.  **  Palladia!  de 
Gaotibus  Indi»  &  Bracbmanibus  ;'*    2.  <^  S.  Ambrosias  dci 
Moribus  Brachmannorum  ;'*    3.  ^^  Anonymus  de  Brach« 
manibus  :^'  which   translations  came  after  his  death  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Edmund  Chilmead,  cliaplain  of  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  and  then  into  those  of  Edward  Byshe,  esq. 
who  published  them  in  his  own  name  at  London,  1665, 4to.\ 
GREGORY   (George),  D.  D.  a  divine  and  misoella* 
neous  writer,  was  descended  from  a  family,  originally  front 
Scotiand,  but  a  branch  of  which  was  settled  in  Ireland! 
His  father,  who  had  been  educated  in  Trinity  coUegei^ 
Dublin,  held,  at  the  time  of  bis  son^s  birth,  the  living  of 
Edernin,  and  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  Ferns.     Dr. 
Gregory  was  born  April  14,  1754,  and  after  his  father's 
death  in  1766,  was  removed  to  Liverpool,  where  his  mo- 
ther fixed  her  residence.     He  passed  some  time  under  the 
tuition  of  an  excellent  schoolmaster  of  the  name  of  Holden, 
by  whom  he  was  much  distinguished  for  his  proficiency  in 
learning.     As  it  was  his  mother's  desire  that  he  should  be 
brought  up  to  commerce,  he  spent  some  years  in  mer- 
cantile employments ;  but  a  taste  for  literature,  which  con* 
tinned  to  be  his  ruling  propensity,  produced  a  final  deter- 
mination in  favour  of  a  learned  profession.     Although  the 
regular  process  of  education  for  this  purpose  had  been  in- 
terrupted, the  intervening  variety  of  pursuit  and  observa^ 
lion  proved  the  foundation  of  a  great  store  of  information 
relative  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  to  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  political  institutions,  that  was  very  useful  in  his 
subsequent  compilations.     When  his  destination  was  fixed, 
be  passed  an  interval  of  study  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  in  1776  entered  into  holy  orders.     He  first  offi- 
ciated as  a  curate  at  Liverpool,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  preacher,  and  wrote  some  occasional  pieces  in 
the  periodical  journals  and  magazines,  particularly  against 
the  slave  trade,  which  he  had  the  spirit  to  attack  in  the 
principal  seat  of  that  traffic     In  1782  be  removed  to  Lon- 
don, and  obtained  the  curacy  of  St  Giles's  Cripplegate,  in 
which  parish  he  became  very  popular,  both  in  that  capa- 
city and  afterwards  as  their  morning  preacher.     His  other 
London  preferments,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  were  the 
curacy  and  lectureship  of  St.  Botolpb%  tbe  lectureship  of 

■  Life  prefixed  to  his  Baikhmnoat  Woiki.— Gen.  Did— Biof .  Brit  Supply. 
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$t.  Lukt\  one  of  the  weekly  lectureships  of  St.  Antholin*s^ 
aod  a  small  prebend  in  St.  Paul's,  which  he  relinquished 
for  the  rectory  of  Stapleford  in  Hertfordshire.  He  was 
also  some  time  one  of  the  evening  preachers  at  the  Founds 
fing  hospital.  In  1804  he  was  presented  by  Mr.  Adding^ 
ton,  now  lord  Sidmouth,  to  the  valuable  living  of  West 
flam  in  Essex,  where  u\  a  little  time  the  powers  of  his 
constitution,  although  apparently  a  strong  one,  suddenly 
gave  way,  and  he  died,  after  a  short  confinement,  March 
12,  1808. 

The  greater  part  of  Dr.  Gregory's  time,  after  his  arrival 
in  London,  was  spent  in  literary  employment,  and  prinoi* 
pally  in  compilations  that  were  successful  and  useful.  He 
was  the  first  who,  about  17S2-3,  suggested  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  eminent  authors,  which  were  published  by  the  late 
Mr.  Kearsley  of  Fleet-street,  under  the  name  of  <*  Beau-*' 
ties,*'  and  had  a  very  extensive  sale.  He  afterwards  pub<* 
lished  an  original  work,  entitled  ^'  Essays  historical  and 
SQoraV  1785,  8vo,  which  introduced  him  very  favourably 
to  the  notice  of  the  public,  and  reached  a  second  edition 
in  1788.  This  was  followed  by,  1.  A  translation  of  Lowth's 
Lectures  on  the  sacred  poetry  of  the  Hebrews,  1787.**  3. 
«  Church  History,"  1788,  and  1795,  2  vols.  3.  "  Life  of 
Chatterton,**  178e,  8vo,  inserted  afterwards  in  the  <<  Bio- 
graphia  Britannica,**  for  which  it  was  originally  intended. 
4.  ^'  Sermons,"  1789.  5.  A  translation  of  Telemachus,  or 
rather  a  revisal  of  Mawkesworth's  translation,  1795,  4to« 
6.  **  The  Economy  of  Nature,**  S  vols.  8vo.  7.  "  A  Die* 
tionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences,**  1806,  2  vols.  4to.  To  some 
of  these  it  is  supposed  he  contributed  little  more  than  his 
name ;  but  the  number  of  works  which  be  compiled  with- 
out his  name,  would  furnish  perhaps  a  more  numerous  list. 
Among  others  he  was  many  years  editor  of  the  '^  New  An- 
nual Register,'*  conducted  through  the  whole  of  the  French 
war  with  bitter  hostility  to  the  measures  of  the  British  go- 
vernment. He  took  advantage,  however,  of  the  short  in- 
terval of  peace,  to  give  it  a  turn  favourable  to  the  then  ad- 
ministration, which  it  is  said  procured  him  the  living  of 
West  Ham.  He  left  in  the  press  ^*  Letters  on  Natural  and 
Experimental  Philosophy,'*  and  a  **  Series  of  Letters  to 
liis  Son,**  which  have  since  been  published.' 

GRENADA  (Lewis  de),  a  celebrated  Dominican  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  what 
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Boifian  catholics  call  the  spiritual  life,  was  born  in  1504,  at 
Grenada.     He  was  educated  in  the  house  of  the  marquia 
de  Mondejar,  and  acquired  great  reputation  by  his  piety, 
preaching,  and  writings.     The  kings  of  Portugal  and  Cas- 
tile had  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  would  have  raised 
him  to  the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities,    but  be  per- 
sisted in   refusing  their  offers.     He  died  December  31, 
1588.     His  works  have  been  translated  into  French  by 
Mr.  Girard,  in  2  vols,  folio,  and  10  vols.  8vo.  *  They  are 
said  to  be  written  with  uncommon  eloquence  of  style,  and 
contain  solid  instruction.     The  principal  are,  **  The  Sin- 
ner^s  Guide,**  1  vol. ;  the  **  Memorial  of  the  Christian  Life,'* 
with  the  supplement,  3  vols. ;  a  **  Treatise  on  Prayer,**  2 
vols. ;  an  excellent  ^'  Catechism,**  4  vols. ;  the  edition  of 
1709  is  more  complete  than  the  preceding  ones.     **  In- 
structions for  Preachers,**  8vo,  a  treatise  on  the  duties  of 
bishops;   '^Sermons,**   6  vols.    8vo,    Antwerp,   1604,  in 
Latin  ;  the  Life  of  the  Holy  Priest,  Avila,  &c.^ 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  descended  of  an  ancient 
family  distinguished  by  many  honourable  persons,  which 
took  its  name  from  a  town  so  called  in  Norfolk,  was  the 
younger  son  of  sir  Richard  Gresham,  knight,  alderman, 
sheriff,  and  lord  mayor  of  London,  an  opulent  merchant^ 
^d  a  man  of  great  public  spirit,  who  died  in  February 
1548.     His  brother,  sir  John  Gresham,  was  also  an  opur 
lent  merchant,  and  had  served  the  offices  of  alderman, 
$herifF,  and  lord  mayor.     He  died  of  a  pestilential  fever  ia 
1556,  after,  among  other  acts  of  munificence,  endowing  the 
free  school  of  Holt  in  Norfolk,  and  bestowing  the  govern- 
ment of  it  on  the  fishmongers*  company  in  London.     Thb-» 
mas,  the  son  of  the  preceding  sir  Richard,  was  bom  in 
1519  at  London,  and  bound  apprentice  to  a  mercer  there 
while  he  was  young :  but,  to  enlarge  his  mind  by  an  edu- 
cation suitable  to  his  birth  and  fortune,  was  sent  to  Caiua 
college,  then  Gonvil-hall,  in  Cambridge;  where  he  re- 
mained a  considerable  time,  and  made  such  improvements 
in  learning,  that  Caius  the  founder  of  the  college  styles 
him  '^  doctissimus  mercator,*'  the  very  learned  merchant* 
However,  the  profits  of  trade  were  then  so  great,  and  such 
krge  estates  had  been  raised  by  it  in  his  own  family,  that 
he  afterwards  engaged  in  it,  and  was  admitted  a  member 
of  th^  Mercers*  company  in  1543.    About  this  time  ii^ 

I  Pict  Hiit^Moreri, 
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Anne^  the  daughter  of  William  Fernley,  ^q.  of 
West  Cretingi  in  Suffolk,  and  widow  of  William  Reade,  of 
Fulham,  in  Middlesex,  esq^  by  whom  fae  had  a  son  named 
Richard, who  not  long  after  succeeded  his  father  in  the  office 
of  ageol^to  king  Edward  for  taking  up  money  of  the  mer- 
chants ^t  Antwerp^  and  removed  to  that  city  with  his  family 
in  155,K 

The. business  of  his  employ  gave  him  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  and  much  uneasiness.  The  usual  method  in  which 
the  business  of  taking  up  moaey  of  the  merchants  at  Ant- 
werp for  the  Jung's  use,  -had  been  managed,  was  greatly  to 
4he  prejudice  of  the  crown  of  England,  as  well  by  giving  a 
very  large  interest  for  the  money  borrowed,  as  other  in- 
coQveniencies,  when  the  principal  was  not  paid  within  ihe 
time  of  the  contract.  And  as  the  money  which  was  now 
taken  up  in  Mr.  Gresham^t  agency,  was  not  paid  at  the 
time  agreed  on,  this  gave  him  great  uneasiness,  his  busi* 
iiess  being  then  to  get  it  prolonged,  which  was  not  to  be 
done  without  the  consideration  of  the  king^s  purchasing 
jewels  or  some  other  commodities  to  a  large  amount^  as  a 
consideration  for  prolonging  the  debt,  besides  continuiiig 
the  interest  But  this  way  of  proceeding  he  neither  thought 
for  his  majesty's  honour  nor  his  own  credit,  as  his  agent^ 
and  therefore  projected  the  followigg  scheme  to  bring  the 
king  wholly,  out  of  debt  in  two  years — Provided  the  king 
and  council  would  assign  him  1200/,  or  1300/.  a  week,  to 
be  secretly  received  at  one  man's  hands,  that  se  it  might 
be  kept  secret,  he  would,  so  use  that  matter  in  Antwerp, 
Uiat  every  day  he  would  be  seen  to  take  up  ia  his  owi| 
name  200/.  sterling  by  exchange,  which  would  amount  in 
joue  year  to  73,000/.  and  so  doing  it  should  not  be  per* 
ceived  nor  give  occasion  to  make  the  exchange  fall.  He 
proposed  farther,  that  the  king  should  take  all  the  lead 
into  bis  own  hands,  and  making  a  staple  of  it,  should  put 
out  a  proclamation  or  shut  up  the  custom-house,  that.no 
lead  should  be  conveyed  out  pf  the  kingdom  for  five  years; 
by  which  the  kiHg  might  cause  it  to  rise,  and  feed  them  at 
Antwerp  from  time  to  time,  as  they  should  have  need.  By 
ivhich  means  he  might  keep  his  money  within  the  realm^ 
Jtnd  bring  himself  out  of  the  debts  which  bis  father  and  the 
late  duke  of  Somerset  had  brought  upon  him.  This  scheme 
|>eing  put  into  execution,  had  the  proposed  effect  in  dis- 
charging his  majesty's  debts,  which  were  very  consider- 
i^ble,  as  well  as  in  raising  bis  majesty'^  credit  so  high 
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abroad,  that  he  mighi  have  borrowed  what  flum^  be  pleased  | 
and>  by  the  advantageous  turn  which  by  this  meati^  was 
given  to  the  exchange  in  farour  of  England,  not  only  the 
price  of  all  foreign  commodities  was  greatly  sunk  and 
abated ;  but  likewise  gold  and  silver,  which  before  had 
been  exported  in  large  quantities,  were  most  plentifully 
brought  back  again. 

In  the  performance  of  these  services,  Gresham  often 
Stretched  his  own  credit,  and  kept  up  the  exchange  at 
his  own  risk,  by  which  he  frequently  lost  several  hundred 
pounds  at  a  time ;  and  on  one  particular  time  he  took  up 
$0^0OOL  for  the  king's  service.  In  the  coarse  df  these 
transactions,  he  had  frequently  occasion  to  meddle  with 
political  afikirs,  as  well  as  those  immedtstely  committed  to 
bis  charge,  through  the  application  of  the  emperor's  9is«- 
ter,  then  regent  in  the  Netherlands,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
king  his  master ;  so  that  he  made  at  least  forty  journeys 
from  England  to  Antvrerp  during  the  remainder  of  the 
short  reign  of  Edward  VI.  These  services  were  so  atcept-^ 
able  to  the  young  monarch,  that  about  three  weeks  before 
bis  death,  be  granted  to  Mr.  Gresham,  as  a  mark  of  his 
fkvour,  100/.  a  year  to  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever.  Mr. 
Gresham  also  obtained,  in  tfie  course  of  that  reign  grants 
ef  estates  and  reversions  to  the  value  of  about  SOO/.  a  year. 
He  was  but  a  young  man  when  first  employed  by  king  Ed- 
Ward  ;  and  the  skill  and  prudence  displayed  in  the  various 
matters  in  which  he  was  employed,  discovered  an  ur^om- 
itoon  knowledge  of  mercantile  affairs.  But  notwithstandrng 
his  abilities,  and  the  considerable  services  he  had  rendered 
So  the  crown,  he  was,  upon  the  accession  of  queen  Mary^ 
removed  from  his  agency.  This  induced  him  to  draw  Up 
a  memorial  of  his  services  to  the  late  king,  which  he  sei:it 
to  a  minister  of  state  to  be  laid  before  her  majesty ;  and 
the  services  represented  as  done,  not  only  to  the  king^,  but 
to  the  nation  in  general,  by  the  increase  both  of  tinmty 
and  trade,  and  the  advancement  of  the  public  credit,  being 
observed  to  be  fact,  he  was  taken  soon  after  into  the 
^oeen^s  service,  and  reinstated  in  his  former  employment, 
as  appears  by  the  commissions  gif  en  him  at  different  times 
during  that  reign.  After  the  decease  of  queen  Mary,  in 
155B,  he  was  taken  immediately  into  the  service  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  employed  him  on  her  accession  to  provide 
and  buy  up  arms;  ana  in  1559  she  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  knighthood^  and  a(»pointed  hsm  her  agent  in 
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foreign  parts.  In  this  state  of  credit  and  repntation,  be 
thongbt  proper  to  provide  iiimself  with  a  mansion-bouse  in 
tl^e  city,  suitable  to  his  station  and  dignity  ;  and  with  this 
spirit  built  a  large  and  sumptuous  house  for  bis  own  dwell- 
ing, on  the  west-side  of  Bishopsgate-street,  London,  af- 
terwards called  Gresham-college,  where  he  maintained  an 
establishment  becoming  his  character  and  station.  But 
this  flow  of  prosperity  received  a  heavy  check  by  the  loss 
of  his  only  son,  aged  16  years,  who  died  in  1564,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Helen's  church,  opposite  to  his  mansioa 
house. 

At  this  time  the  merchants  of  London  njet  in  Lombard- 
street,  exposed  to  the  open  air  and  all  the  injuries  of  the 
weather.     To  remedy  which  inconvenience,  sir  Thomas's 
father  during  bis  shrievalty  wrote  a  letter  to  sir  Thomas 
Audeley  then  lord -privy- seal,  acquainting  him  that  there 
were  certain  houses  in  that  street  belonging  to  sir  George 
Monoux,  which  if  purchased  and  pulled  down,  a  handsome 
exchange  might  be  built  on  the  ground  ;  he  therefore  de- 
sired his  lordship  to  move  his  majesty,  that  a  letter  might 
be  sent  to  sir  George,  requiring  him  to  sell  those  houses 
to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  the  city  of  London  for 
that  purpose.   '  The  building  he  supposes  would  cost  up- 
wards of  2000?.^  1000/.  of  which  he  doubts  not  to  raise 
before  he  was  out  of  his  office  :  but  nothing  effectual  was 
done  in  it.     Sir  Thonfas  therefore  took  up  his  father's  de- 
sign, and  improving  upon  his  spirit,  proposed  that  if  the 
citizens  would  give  him  a  piece  of  ground  in  a  proper 
place  large  enough  for  the  purpose,  he  would  build  ari 
exchange  at  his    own  expence  with   large  and  covered 
walks,  where  the  merchants  and  traders  of  all  sorts  might 
daily  assemble  and  transact  business  at  all  seasons,  without 
interruption  from  the  weather  or  impediments  of  any  kind. 
This  generous  offer  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  in  156$ 
several  houses  upon  Cornhill  and  the  back  of  it,  with  three 
ftUeys,  called   Swan-alley,    New-alley,    and   St  Christo- 
pher's alley,  containing  in  all  eighty  houses,  were  purchased 
by  the  citizens  for  more  than  3532/.  and  sold  for  478/.  on 
condition  of  pulling  them  down,  and  carrying  off  the  stuff. 
This  done,  the  ground-plot  was  made  plain  at  the  charges 
of  the  city,  and  possession  given  to  sir  Thomas,  who  was 
Styled  **  Agent  to  the  queen's  highness  ;*'  and  who,  on  the 
^th  of  June,  laid  the  fWst '  stone  of  the  foundation ;  and 
the  work  was  forthwith  Iblkivved  with  such  diligence,  that 
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by  Nov.  1567,  the  same  was  covered  with  tilalte,  and  the 
shell  shortly  after  fully  finished.  It  is  said  that  the  timber 
of  which  thjs  fabric  was  built,  was  first  framed  and  put  to- 
gether at  Battisfordy  near  Ipswich,  in  Suffolk,  and  thence 

j  brought  to  London. 

The  plan  of  this  edifice  was  formed  from  the  exchange 
at  Antwerp,  being  an  oblong  square,  with  a  portico  sup- 
ported with  pillars  of  marble,  ten  on  the  north  and  south 
sides,  and  seven  on  the  east  and  west ;  under  which  stood 
the  shops  each  seven  fipet  and  a  half  long,  and  five  feet 
broad,  in  all  120,  twenty i>.five  on  each  side  east  and  west^ 
and  thirty-four  and  an  half  north,  and  thirty-five  and  an 
half  south,  each  of  which  paid  sir  Thomas  4iL  105.  a  year 
upon  an  average.  There  were  likewise  other  shops  fitted 
up  at  first  in  the  vaults  below,  but  the  dampness  and  dark- 
ness rendered  these  so  inconvenient,  that  the  vaults  wer« 
soon  let  out  to  other  uses ;  upon  the  roof  stood  at  each 
corner,  upon  a  pedestal,  a  grasshopper,  avhich  was  the 
crest  of  sir  Thomas's  arms.  This  edifice  was  fully  com- 
pleted, and  the  shops  opened  in  1569;  and  Jan.  29,  1570, 
queen  Elizabeth  attended  by  her  nobility,  came  from  Somer- 
set-house thither,  and  caused  it  by  a  trumpet  and  a  herald 
to  be  proclaimed  '<  The  Royal  Exchange."   The  story,  how« 

.  ever,  of  sir  Thomas's  having  on  this  day  reduced  a  costly 
pearl  to  powder,  and  drank  it  up  in  a  glass  of  wine,  seems 
to  rest  on  very  slender  foundation^  and  is  very  incon- 
sistent with  his  character,  who  knew  how  to  unite  the 
magnificence  of  the  nobleman  with  the  prudence  of  the 
merchant 

In  the  mean  time  he  bad  scarcely  entered  upon  the  exe- 
cution of  this  noble  design,  when  in  1566,  he  was  sent 
over  to  Antwerp  to  take  up  the  sum  of  14,667/.  Flemish 
money,  for  her  majesty,  and  prolong  the  time  of  payment 
for  34,385/.  more ;  and  in  December  of  the  same  year, 
there  was  another  debt  of  the  queen's  prolonged  of  8532/. 
^Flemish.  Sir  Thomas,  however,  perceiving  the  disad- 
vantage of  borrowing  money  from  foreigners,  at  an  exor« 
bitant  interest,  advised  her  majesty  to  take  up  what  money 
she  wanted  of  her  own  merchants ;  which  advice,  however, 
was  not  immediately  adopted,  but  in  1569  an  opportunity 
occurred  which  rendered  his  advice  necessary.  The  quar- 
rel which  at  this  time  took  place  between  queen  Elizabeth 
and  the  king  of  Spain,  obliged  tl)^e  English  merchants  to 
send  their  effects  to  Hamburgh,  on  which  the  duke  of 
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Alra,  goTernor  of  tbe  Netherlands,  prohibited  all  com^ 
tnerce  with  England.     Upon  this,  secretary  Cecil,  who  was 
then  at  the  head  of  the  exchequer,  had  his  fears  lest  the 
inerchants  would  not  have  money  enough  to  carry  on  their 
trade,  and  the  queen  lest  the  falling  oflF  in  the  duties  on 
cloth  mieht  prevent  her  paying  her  debts  abroad.     Sir 
Thomas,  however,  when  consulted,  told  the  secretary  that 
in  his  opinion  the  queen  needed  be  at  no  difficulty  to  pay 
her  creditors,  if  she  saw  her  merchants  well  paid  in  London 
their  first  payment,  which  was  half  of  her  debt  to  them ; 
for  by  the  time  the  other  half  should  be  payable,  the  mer- 
chants would  have  plenty  of  money  both  here  and  at  Ham- 
burgh.    He  assured  bimy  that  the  commodities  shipped  by 
our  merchants  from  Hamburgh  were  well  worth  100,900/. ; 
and  those  shipped  hence  with  our  goods  thitber,   were 
worth  upwards  of  200,000/.  so  that  the  duty  upon  clotbs 
(10,000/.  at  least)  would  enable  the  queen  to  discharge  her 
debt.     As   to  the  secretary's  fears  respecting  the  mer- 
chants, sir  Thomas  obser^^ed  that  there  was  no  foundation 
for  them,  considering  the  great  vent  our  commodities  had 
at  Hamburgh  already,  and  were  likely  to  have,  and  there- 
fore he  advised  that  the  first  payment  agreed  on  at  Ham- 
burgh should  above  all  things  be  provided  for;  assuring 
the  secretary,  that  he  knew  certainly  that  the  duke  of  Alva 
was  more  troubled  with  the  queen's  great  credit,  and  with 
the  vent  of  her  commodities  at  Hamburgh,  than  he  was 
with  any  thing  else,  and  ^^  quaked  for  fear  ;'*  that  this  was 
one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  the  payment  of  the  tenth 
penny,  then  demanded  by  the  duke  for  the  sale  of  any 
kind  of  goods  in  the  Netherlands ;  which  he  believed  would 
be  his  undoing.     He  then  renewed  his  advice  respecting 
borrowing  of  her  own  subjects  in  preference  to  foreigners, 
urging  many  reasons  grounded  on  facts.    When,  however, 
the  motion  of  lending  money  to  the  queen  was  first  pro- 
posed among  the  merchants  by  sir  Thomas,  it  met  with 
great  opposition,  and  was  negatived  in  the  common-hall ; 
but  upon  more  mature  consideration  afterwards  several  of 
the  merchants  and  aldermen  lent  her  majesty  various  auvotk 
of  money,  to  the  value  of  1 6,000/.  for  sis  months,  at  6  per 
cent,  interest  for  that  time.     She  gave  bonds  to  each  of 
them  separately  for  re-payment,  and  likewise  other  accus- 
tomed bonds  to  discharge  them  of  the  statute  of  usury;  and. 
when  the  six  months  were  expired,  she  prolonged  the  pay^ 
Blent  for  six  months  more^  paying  the  same  intcresti  with 
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bn^ge.  As  her  majesty  was  thus  enabled  to  borrow 
money  of  her  own  subjects,  instead  of  foreigners,  and  the 
commerce  with  Flanders,  particularly  Antwerp,  was  now 
prohibited,  sir  Thomas's  office  as  agent  for  her  majesty  in 
those  parts,  ceased  of  course.  But  in  1572,  to  shew  her 
regard  for  him,  she  was  pleased  to  appoint  him,  together 
with  tiie  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  bishop  of  London, 
and  other  persons  of  eminence,  assistants  to  the  lord  mayor 
for  the  government  of  the  city  of  London  during  her  in- 
tended progress  that  summer.  This  method  was  after- 
wards continued  on  similar  occasions,  and  sir  Thomas 
Gresham  was  joined  in  the  commission  till  1 578^. 

Though  sir  Thomas  had  purchased  very  large  estates  in 
several  counties  of  England,  yet  he  thought  a  country  seat 
near  London,  to  which  he  might  retire  from  business  and 
tke  hurry  of  the  city  as  often  as  he  pleased,  would  be  very 
convenient  With  this  view  he  bought  Osterley-park,  near 
Brentford,  in  Middlesex,  where  he  built  a  large  magnifi- 
cent seat  within  the  park,  which  he  impaled,  being  well 
wooded,  and  furnished  with  many  ponds  stocked  with  fish 
and  fowl,  and  of  great  use  for  mills,  as  paper-mills,  oil- 
mills,  and  corn-mills.  In  1578,  queen  Elizabeth  visited 
Oftterley,  where  sir  Thomas  entertained  her  magnificently. 
•On  this  occasion,  having  given  it  as  her  opinion  that  the 
court  before  the  house  would  look  better  divided  with  a 
wall,  sir  Thomas  in  the  night  sent  for  workmen  from  Lon- 
don, who  so  speedily  and  so  silently  performed  their  task, 
that  before  morning  the  wall  was  finished,  to  the  great 
surprize  of  the  queen  and  her  courtiers,  one  of  wbom> 
however,   observed,   that  it  was  no  wonder  that  be  who 

s(  could  build  a  change  should  so  soon  change  a  building. 
This  became  afterwards  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Child,  and  is  now  that  of  the  right  hon.  the^arl  of  Jersey, 
by  marriage  into  that  family. 

Before  Osterley  was  completed,  sir  Thomas  projected 
and  executed  that  noble  design  of  converting  bis  mansion- 
house  in  Bishopsgate-street  into  a  seat  for  the  muses,  and 
endowing  it  with  the  revenues  arising  from  the  royal  ex- 

/  change  after  his  decease.  While  he  was  meditating  this 
design,  the  university  of  Cambridge  wrote  him  an  elegant 
Latin  letter,  reminding  him  of  a  promise,  as  they  had 
been  informed,  to  give  them  500/.  either  towards  building 
a  new  college  there,  or  repairing  one  already  built.  This 
letter  was  dated  March  14,  1574-5;  and  it  was  fbllowed 
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by  another  of  the  25tb,  to  acquaint  him  with  a  report  they 
had  heard,  that  he  had  promised  lady  Burgbley  botlx  to 
found  and  endow  a  college  for  the  profession  of  the  sevea 
liberal  sciences.  They  observe,  that  the  only  place  proper 
for  such  a  design,  was  either  London,  Oxford,  or  Cam« 
bridge ;  they  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  London,  lest 
it  should  prove  prejudicial  to  the  two  universities;  and 
they  hope  he  will  not  make  choice  of  Oxford,  since  he « was 
himself  bred  at  Cambridge,  which  might  presume  upon  a 
auperior  regard  from  him  on  that  account  At  the  same 
time,  they  wrote  another  letter  to  the  lady  Burgbley,  ia 
which  they  earnestly  request  that  she  will  please  to  use 
her  interest  with  himi  to  fix  upon  Cambridge  for  the  place 
of  his  intended  college. 

But  these  letters  had  not  the  desired  effect;  he  persisted 
in  his  resolution  to  settle  it  in  his  house  at  London ;  and 
accordingly,  by  an  indenture  dated  May  20,  1575,  he 
made  a  disposition  of  bis  several  manors,  lands,  tenements, 
and  hereditaments;  with  such  limitations  and  restrictions, 
particularly  as  to  the  royal  exchange  and  his  mansion- 
house,  as  might  best  secure  bis  views  with  regard  to  the 
uses  for  which  he  designed  them.  This  indenture  was  soon 
followed  by  two  wills,  one  of  his  goods,  and  the  other  of 
his  real  estates :  the  former  of  these  bears  date  July  4th 
ensuing,  whereby  he  bequeaths  to  his  wife,  whom  he 
makes  his  sole  executrix,  all  his  goods,  as  ready  money, 
plate,  jewels,  chains  of  gold,  with  all  his  stock  of  sheep 
und  other  cattle  if  within  the  realm  of  England,'  and  like- 
wise gives  several  legacies  to  his  relations  and  friends  and 
to  all  his  servants,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  upwards  of 
2000/.  besides  some  small  annuities.  The  other  will  is 
dated  July  the  5th,  wherein  he  gives  one  moiety  of  the 
royal  exchange  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  of  London, 
and  the  other  to  the  Mercers  company,  for  the  salaries  of 
seven  lecturers  in  divinity,  law,  physic,  astronomy,  geo* 
metry,  music,  and  rhetoric,  at  50/.  per  annum  for  each, 
with  his  house  in  Bisbopsgate-street  for  the  lecturers*  re- 
sidence, where  the  lectures  were  to  be  read.  He  likewise 
leaves  53/.  6s.  8d  yearly  for  the  provision  of  eight  alms- 
folks  residing  in  the  alms-houses  behind  his  house,  and 
10/.  yearly  to  each  of  the  prisons  in  Newgate,  Ludgate, 
King's*bench,  the  Marshalsea,  and  Compter  in  Wood- 
street,  and  the  like  sum  to  each  of  the  hospiiols  of  Chrbt- 
church,  St.  Bartholomew,  Bedlam,  Soutbwark,  and  the 
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Poaltry-compter ;  aud  100/.  yearly  to  provide  a  dinner  fof 
tbe  whole  Mercers  company  in  their  hall  on  every  of  their 
quarter  days,  at  25/.  each  dinner.  By  this  disposition  suf- 
6cient  care  was  taken  that  the  two  corporations,  to  whom 
the  afllair  was  trusted,  should  receive  no  damage  by  tbe 
execution  of  it ;  for  the  stated  annual  payments  amount  to 
no  more  than  603/.  6s.  Sd.  and  the  yearly  rents  of  the  ex- 
change received  by  sir  Thomas  were  740/.  besides  the  ad« 
ditional  profits  that  must  arise  from  time  to  time  by  fines, 
which  were  very  considerable.  But  the  lady  Anne  his 
wife  was  to  enjoy  both  the  mansion-bouse  and  the  ex- 
change during  her  life  if  she  survived  sir  Thomas,  and  then 
they  were  both  vested  in  the  two  corporations  for  the  uses 
declared  in  the  will  for  the  term  of  fifty  years ;  which  limi* 
tation  was  made  on  account  of  the  statutes  of  mortmairf, 
that  prohibited  the  alienation  of  lands  or  tenements  to  any 
corporation,  without  licence  first  had  from  the  crown.  Aud 
^at  space  of  time  the  testator  thought  sufficient  for  pro- 
curing such  licence,  the  doing  of  which  he  earnestly  re^ 
commends  to  them  without  delay ;  in  default  whereof,  at 
the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  these  estates  were  to  go  to  bis 
heirs  at  law. 

Having  thus  settled  his  affairs  so  much  to  his  own  honour, 
the  interest  of  the  public,  and  the  regards  due  to  his  &« 
mily,  he  was  at  leisure  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  industry 
and  success.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  this  felicity,  for 
Nov.  21,  1579,  coming  from  the  exchange  to  his  house  in 
\/  Bishopsgrate-street,  he  suddenly  fell  down  in  his  kitchen, 
became  speechless,  and  presently  died.  He  was  buried 
in  his  own  parish  church  of  St.  Helen's.  His  obsequies 
were  performed  in  a  very  solemn  manner,  the  corpse  being 
attended  by  100  poor  men,  and  the  like  number  of  poor 
women,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  cloathed  in  black 
gowns  of  5s.  SiL  per  yard  at  his  own  expence.  The  charges 
of  tbe  funeral  amounted  to  800/.  His  corpse  was  deposited 
in  a  vault  at  the  north-east  corner  of  the  church,  which  he 
had  before  provided  for  himself  and  family,  with  a  curious 
marble  tomb  over  it ;  on  the  south  and  west  sides  of  which  are 
his  own  arms,  and  on  the  north  and  east  the  same  impaled 
with  those  of  his  lady.  The  arms  of  sir  Thomas,  together 
with  the  City  of  London  and  Mercers  company,  are  like- 
wise painted  in  the  glass  of  the  east  window  of  the  church, 
above  the  tomb,  which  stood  as  he  left  it  without  any  in* 
acription,  till  1736,  when  the  following  words,  takeafrom 
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tbe  parish  register,  were  cut  on  the  stone  that  covers  ie^ 
by  order  of  the  church-wardens  :  ^^  Sir  Thomas  Greshaifiy 
knight,  was  buried  December  15,  1579.''  By  his  death 
many  large  estate  in  several  counties  of  England,  amount- 
ing at  that  time  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  2300/.  and  up- 
wards, came  to  his  lady,  who  survived  him  many  years^ 
and  continued  to  reside  after  his  decease  in  the  mansion- 
house  at  London,  in  the  winter,  and  at  Osterley-park  in 
the  summer  season,  at  which  last  place  she  died  Nov.  23, 
1596,  very  aged.  Her  corpse  was  brought  to  Loinilon,  a»d 
buried  in  tbe  same  vault  with  her  husband. 

Mr.  Ward  has  drawn  sir  Thomas's  character  at  large, 
and  observes,  that  he  had  the  happiness  of  a  mind  every 
way  suited  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign  ;  ready  to 
perform  any  good  actions  and  encourage  them  in  others. 
He  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  our  celebrated  mar- 
tyrologist  John  Fox.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  tbe 
.ancient  and  several  modern  languages ;    he  had  a  very 
.  comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  affiiirs  relating  to  com- 
merce, whether  foreign  or  domestic ;  and  his  success  was 
not  less,  being  in  his  time  esteemed  the  richest  commoner 
in  England.     He  transacted  queen  Elizabeth's  mercantile 
affairs  so  constantly,  that  he  was  called  ^^  The  Royal  Mer- 
.  chant,"  and  bis  house  was  sometimes  appointed  for  the  re- 
'  ception  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  first  arrival  at  London. 
As  no  one  could  be  more  ready  to  perform  any  generous 
actions  which  might  contribute  to   the  honour  of   this 
country,  so  he  very  well  knew  how  to  make  tbe  best  use 
of  them  for  the  most  laudable  purposes. .   Nor  was  he  less 
serviceable  both  to  the  queen  and  her  ministry  on  other 
QCcasion9,  who  often  consulted  him,  and  sought  his  ad- 
vice in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  relating  to  tbe 
welfare  of  the  government.     But  the  most  shining  part  of 
his  character  appears  in  his  public  benefactions.     Tbe 
royal  exchange  was  not  only  a  singular  ornament  to  the 
city  of  London,  and  a  great  convenience  to  the  merchants, 
who  wanted  such  a  place  to  meet  and  transact  their  affairs 
in,  but  likewise  contributed  very  much  to  the  promotion  of 
trade,  both  by  the  number  of  shops  erected  there,  and  the 
much  greater  number  of  tbe  poor,  who  were  employed  in 
working  for  them.     And  the  donation  of  his  own  mansion- 
house  for  a  seat  of  learning  and  the  liberal  arts,  with  the 
.  handsome  provision  made  for  the  endowment  and  support 
4)f  it,  was  such  an  instance  of  a  generous  and  public  spirit 
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fs  biw  been  equalled  by  few,  and  must  perpetuate  bis  me^ 
^kory  with  the  highest  esteem  and  gratitude  so  long  as  anj 
fogard  to  leai'ning  and  virtue  is  preserved  among  us.  Nor 
ought  his  charities  to  the  pOor,  his  alms-houses,  and  the 
Lberal  contributions  to  the  ten  prisons  and  hospitals  in 
^ondon  and  Southwark,  to  be  omitted. 
.  His  public  benefactions,  the  royal  exchange,  and  his 
aoansion-house  on  the  decease  of  his  lady,  immediately 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  two  corporations,  the  City  o£ 
London  and  the  Mercers'  company,  who,  according  to  their 
trust,  obtained  a  patent  from  the  crown,  dated  Feb.  3^ 
1614,  12  Jacobi  I.  to  hold  them  for  ever  upon  the  terms 
expressed  in  the  will  of  the  donor.' 

CRESSET  (John  Baptist  Lewis),  a  French  poet  of 
considerable  eminence,  was  born  1709,  at  Amiens,  en- 
tered among  the  Jesuits  at  1 6,  and  quitted  the  society  at 
the  age  of  26,  about  the  end  of  1735.  It  was  about  this 
time  bis  *^  Ver  Vert"  first  came  >out,  which  has  been  so 
justly  admired,  as  the  production  of  a  genius  (in  Rousseau*s 
judgment)  ^^  at  once  refined,  embellished,  ornamented ;'' 
appearing  in  short,  **  in  all  its  perfection."  This  great 
poet  considers  the  author  as  <<  displaying  in  his  familiar 
style^  whatever  is  most  brilliant  in  poetry,  and  every  idea 
with  which  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  world  could  fur- 
nish a  man  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  it.'*  He  thought 
the  same  of  the  **  Chartreuse,"  another  of  his  productions, 
but  accused  its  author  of  negligence  in  his  other  pieces, 
being  of  opinion  that  the  familiar  style  did  not  exclude  the 
perfection  of  poetry.  M.  Gresset  was  admitted  into  the 
French  academy  in  1748,  and  .^ave  up  poetry  that  he 
might  devote  himself  wholly  to  works  of  piety,  and  died 
June  16,  1777,  at  Amiens,  after  having  received  letters  of 
nobility,  and  been  appointed  historiographer  of  the  order 
of  St.  Lazore.  He  married  in  1751,  mademoiselle  Gal- 
land,  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Amiens,  but  had  no 
children.  Besides  the  pieces  above-mentioned,  he  wrote 
"  Le  Lutrin  vivantj''  "  Les  Ombres ;••  "  Epistles;** 
^^  Odes  ;*'  a  poetical  translation  of  Virgil*s  Eclogues  | 
^V Edward  III."  a  tragedy ;  "  Sidney,"  and  "  Le  Mechant,*^ 
comedies;,  the  latter  of  which  is  deservedly  admired. 
They  liave  all  been  collected  in  1748,  2  vols.  12mo.  Two 
little  poems  in  the  style  of  ^  Ver  Vert"  were  found  amoof^^ 
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his  papers^  one  entitled  **  Le  Gazetin ;"  the  other,  ^*  Le 
Parrain  Magnifique/'  but  not  the  two  cantos  which  he  had 
added  to  the  Ver  Vert.  This  last  poem  has  be^n  versified 
in  English  by  Gilbert  Cooper,  and  by  Dr.  Geddes.' 

GRETSER  (James),    a  learned  German,  was  born  at 
Marcdorf  about  1561,  and  entered  among  the  society  of 
Jesuits  at  the  age  of  seventeen.     When  he  had  finished  his 
studies,  he  was  appointed  a  professor  at  Ingolstad,  where  he 
spent  twenty-four  years,  teaching  philosophy,  morality,  and 
school-divinity,  employments  which  did  not  hinder  him  from 
composing  an  unusual  number  of  books.     The  catalogue  of 
them,  as  given  by  Niceron,  consists  of  near  153  articles; 
which,  he  tells  us,  were  copied  by  him  from  the  proposals, 
published  in  1753,  for  printing  an  edition  of  all  Gretser's 
works  at  Ratisbon,  in  17  vols,  folio.     His  great  eruditioa 
was  equalled  by  his  modesty,  and  we  are  told  he  could  not 
bear   to    be  commended.     The  inhabitants  of  Marcdorf 
were  desirous  of  having  his  picture ;  'but  when  informed  of 
the  earnest  application  they  had  made  to  his  superiors  for 
that  purpose,   he  expressed  his  chagrin,  and  told  them, 
that  if  they  wanted  his  picture,  they  need  but  draw  that 
of  an  ass.     Still,  however,  to  shew  their  regard,  and  in  a 
way  more  acceptable  to  him,  they  purchased  all  his  works, 
and  devoted  them  to  the  use  of  the  public.     He  died  at 
Ingolstad,  in   1635.     He  spent  his  whole  life  in  writing 
against  foreign  and  English  protestant  authors  (See  Tho- 
mas James),  and  in  defending  the  order  to  which  he  be^ 
longed.     Some  authors  have  bestowed  very  great  enco« 
xniums  upon  him,  but  others  think  his  works  only  compila- 
tions of  materials  that  may  be  useful  to  writers  of  more 
judgment.     They  were  printed  according  to  the  proposals 
above-mentioned,  at  Ratisbon,   1739,   17  vols,  folio.' 

GREVILLE  (FuLK  or  Foulk),  lord  Brooke,  an  inge- 
nious writer,  was  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Fulk  Greville,  of 
Beauchamp-court  (at  Alcaster)  in  Warwickshire,  and  bora 
there  in  1554.  It  is  conjectured,  that  he  was  educated  at 
the  school  in  Shrewsbury ;  whence  he  was  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  admitted  a  fellow-commoner  at  Trinity- 
college ;  and  some  time  after,  making  a  visit  to  Otford, 
he  became  a  member  of  that  university,  but  of  what  col- 
lege is  not  certain.      Having  completed  his  academical 

}  Diet  Htet— Elog«  by  Bailly. 
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stadiesy  he  travelled  abroad  to  finish  bis  education ;  and 
upon  his  return,  being  well  accomplisbedy  was  introduced 
to  the  court  of  queen  Elizabeth  by  his  uncle  Robert  Gre- 
Till^|  where  he  wa^  esteemed  a  most  ingenious  person,  and 
p/irticularly  favoured  by  the  lovers  of  arts  and  sciences. 
He  was  soon  nominated  to  some  beneficial  employment 
in  the  court  of  marches  of  Wales  by  his  kinsman,  sir 
Henry  Sidney,  then  lord-president  of  that  court  and  prin- 
cipality. ; 

Our  author  was  not  then  above  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
so  that  this  post  may  be  esteemed  an  honourable  attestation 
of  his  merit.     But  the  nature  of  it  did  not  please  him  ;  his 
ambition  prompted  him  to  another  course  of  life.     He  had 
already  made  some  advances  in  the  queen*s  favour,  had 
attained  a  couipetent  familiarity  with  the  modern  languagejSy 
and    some  expertness   in  the  martial  exercises  of  those 
times ;  these  were  qualifications  for  a  foreign  employment, 
which  was  more  agreeable  to  the  activity  of  his  temper, 
and  promised  a  quicker  access  to  some  of  the  first  posts  in 
the  state.     In  reality  he  was  so  eager  to  advance  his  for- 
tune in  this  line,  that  to  gratify  bis  desire,  he  ventured 
to  incur  his  royal  mistresses  displeasure,  and  made  several 
attempts  in  it,  not  only  with,  but  even  without  her  ma- 
jesty's consent.     Out  of  many  of  these  we  have  an  account 
of  the  few  following  from  bis  own  pen.     First,  when  the 
two  mighty  armies  of  Don  John  and  the  duke  Casimire 
were  to  meet  in  the  Low-countries,  he  applied  and  ob- 
tained her  majesty's  leave  under  her  own  hand,  to  go  thi- 
ther ;  but  after  his  horses  with  all  other  preparations  were 
shipped  at  Dover,    the  queen    (who  always  discouraged 
these  excursions)  sent  her  messenger,  sir  Edward  Dyer, 
with  her  mandate  to  stop  him.     He  was  so  much  vexed  at 
this  disappointment,  that  afterwards,  when  secretary  Wal- 
■ingham  was  sent  ambassador  in  1578,  to  treat  with  those 
two  princes,  an  opportunity  of  seemg  an  affair  in  which  so 
much' Christian  blood  and  so  many  Ciiristian  empires  were 
Goucerned,  was  so  tempting,  that  he  resolved  not  to  risque 
a  denial,  and  therefore  stole  away  without  leave,  and  went 
over  with  the  secretary   incog.     The  consequence  was, 
that  at  his  return  the  queen  forbade  him  her  presence  for 
many  months.     To  the  same  ambition  may'also  be  referred 
his  engagement  with  sir  Philip  Sidney  to  accompany  sir 
Francis  Drake  in  his  last  expedition  but  one  to  the  West- 
Indies  in  1515,  in  which  they  were  both  frustrated  by  the 
same  authority. 
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Again,  when  the  earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  general  of 
her  majesty's  forces  the  same  year,  and  had  given  Mr. 
Greville  the  command  of  one  hundred  horse,  **  Then  I,^' 
to  use  bis  own  words,  ^'  giving  my  humour  over  to  good 
order,  yet  found  that  neither  the  intercession  of  this  gran- 
dee, seconded  with  my  own  humble  suit,  and  many  other 
honourable  friends  of  mine,  could  prevail  against  the  con- 
stant course  of  this  excellent  lady  (the  queen)  with  her 
servants,  so  as  I  was  forced  to  tarry  behind,  and  for  this  im- 
portunity of  mine  to  change  my  course,  and  seem  to  press 
nothing  before  my  service  about  her;  this  princess  of  go- 
vernment as  well  as  kingdoms  made  me  live  in  her  court  a 
spectacle  of  disfavour  too  long  as  I  conceived.'' 

During  his  excursions  abroad,  his  royal  mistress  granted 
him  the  reversion  of  two  of  the  best  offices  in  the  court  of 
the  marches  of  Wales,  one  of  which  falling  to  him  in  1580^ 
he  met  with  some  difficulties  about  the  profits.  In  this 
contest  he  experienced  the  friendship  of  sir  Philip  Sidney^ 
who  by  a  letter  written  to  his  father's  secretary,  Mr.  Moly- 
neux,  April  10,  1581,  prevailed  on  him  not  to  oppose  his 
cousin  Greville's  title  in  any  part  or  construction  of  his 
patents ;  and  a  letter  of  sir  Francis  Walsingbam  to  the 
president,  the  next  day,  April  11,  put  an  end  to  the  op- 
position that  had  been  made  from  another  quarter.  This 
office  appears  to  be  clerk  of  the  signet  to  the  council  of 
Wales,  which  is  said  to  have  brought  him  in  yearly  above 
2000/.  arising  chiefly  from  the  processes  which  went  out  of 
that  court,  all  of  which  are  made  out  by  that  officer.  He 
was  also  constituted  secretary  for  South  and  North  Wales 
by  the  queen's  letters  patent,  bearing  date  April  25, 1583, 
In  the  midst  of  these  civil  employments  he  made  a  con- 
spicuous 6gure  when  the  French  ambassadors,  accompanied 
by  great  numbers  of  their  nobility,  were  in  England  a  se- 
cond time  to  treat  of  the  queeiv's  marriage  with  the  duke 
of  Anjou,  in  1581.  Tilts  and  tournaments  were  the  courtly 
entertainments  in  those  days ;  and  they  were  performed  in 
the  most  magnificent  manner  on  this  occasion  by  two  noble- 
men, beside  sir  Philip  Sidney  and  Fulk  Greville,  who  with 
the  rest  behaved  so  bravely  as  to  win  the  reputation  of  a 
'most  gallant  knight  In  1586  these  two  friends  were  se- 
parated by  the  unfortunate  death  of  the  former,  who  be- 
queathed to  his  dear  friend  one  moiety  of  his  hooks. 

In  1558  Mr.  Greville  attended  bis  kinsman,  the  earl 
of  EsseX;  to  Oxford;  and  among  other  persons  in  that 
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favourite*s  train  was  created  M.  A.  April  1 1,  that  year.  In 
1558  he  was  accused  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  a  cer-' 
tificate  of  several  gentlemen  borderers  upon  Farickwood  in 
Warwickshire,  of  having  made  waste  there  to  the  value  of 
14,000/.  but  the  prosecution  seems  to  have  been  dropped^ 
and,  October  1597,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
In  the  beginuing  of  March  the  same  year,  he  applied  for 
the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  war  ;  and  about  two  years  af- 
terwards, in  the  41st  of  Elizabeth,  he  obtained  the  place 
of  treasurer  of  marine  causes  for  life.  In  1599  a  commis- 
sion was  ordered  to  be  made  out  for  him  as  rear-admiral  of 
the  fleet,  which  was  intended  to  be  sent  forth  against 
another  threatened  invasion  by  the  Spaniards. 

During  this  glorious  reign  he  frequently  represented 
bis  county  in  the  house  of  commons,  together  with  sir 
Thomas  Lacy;  and  it  has  been  observed  that  a  better 
choice  could  not  have  been  made,  as  both  of  them  were 
learned,  wise,  and  honest.  He  continued  a  favourite  of 
queen  Elizabeth  to  the  end  of  her  reign.  The  beginning 
of  the  next  opened  no  less  in  his  favour.  At  the  corona- 
tion of  James  I.  July  15,  1603,  he  was  made  K.  B.  and  his 
office  of  secretary  to  the  council  of  the  court  of  inarches  of 
Wales  was  confirmed  to  him  for  life,  by  a  patent  bearing 
date  July  24.  In  the  second  year  of  this  king  he  obtained 
a  grant  of  Warwick  castle.  He  was  greatly  pleased  with 
this  favour ;  and,  the  castle  being  in  a  ruinous  condition, 
he  laid  out  at  least  20,000/.  in  repairing  it 

He  was  afterwards  possessed  of  several  very  beneficial 
places  in  the  marches  court  of  Wales,  and  at  this  time  he 
seems  to  have  confined  bis  views  within  the  limits  of  these 
offices.  He  perceived  the  measures  of  government  quite 
altered,  and  the  state  waning  from  the  lustre  in  which  be 
had  seen  it  shine ;  besides,  he  had  little  hopes  of  being  pre- 
ferred to  any  thing  considerable  in  the  ministry,  as  he 
jmet  with  some  discouragements  from  sir  Robert  Cecil,  the 
secretary,  and  the  persons  in  power.  In  this  position  of 
affairs  he  seems  to  have  formed  some  schemes  of  retire- 
ment, in  order  to  write  the  history  of  queen  Elizabeth's 
life.  With  this  view  he  drew  up  a  plan,  commencing  with 
the  union  of  the  two  roses  in  the  marriage  of  Henry  VII. 
and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  execution  of  it ;  but 
the  perusal  of  the  records  in  the  council  chest  being  denied 
him  by  the  secretary,  as  he  could  not  complete  his  work 
in  that  authentic  and  substantial  manne^  which  would  do 
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him  credit,  be  broke  off  the  design,  and  disposed  himself 
to  revise  the  product  of  his  juvenile  studies  and  bis  poetical 
recreations  with  sir  Philip  Sidney. 

During  the  life  of  the  treasurer  Cecil,  he  obtained  no 
advancement  in  the  court  or  state;  but,  in  1615,  some 
time  after  bis  death,  was  made  under-treasurer  and  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer ;  in  consequence  of  which  he  was 
called  to  the  board  of  privy-council.  In  1617  he  obtained 
from  the  king  a  special  charter,  confirming  all  such  liberties 
as  bad  been  granted  to  any  of  his  ancestors  in  behalf  of  th^ 
town  of  Alcester,  upoo  a  new  reserved  rent  of  ten  shillings 
a  year;  and,  in  1620,  was  created  lord  Brooke  of  Beau- 
champ-court.  He  obtained  this  dignity  as  well  by  bis 
merit  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  offices  as  by  his 
noble  descent  from  the  Nevils,  VVilloughbys  de  Brook,  and 
Beauchamps.  In  September  1 62 1 ,  he  was  made  one  of  the 
lords  of  the  king^s  bed-chamber;  and  on  this,  resigning  his 
post  in  the  exchequer,  he  was  succeeded  therein  by  Richard 
Weston,  afterwards  earl  of  Portland.  After  the  demise  of 
king  James,  he  continued  in  the  privy-council  of  Charles 
I.  in  the  beginning  of  wh^se  reign  he  founded  a  history- 
lecture  in  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  endowed  it 
with  a  salary  of  100/.  per  annum.  He  did  not  long  survive 
this  last  act  of  generosity  ;  for,  though  he  was  a  munificent 
patron  of  learning  and  learned  men,  he  at  last  fell  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  extraordinary  outrage  of  a  discontented  domes- 
tic.  The  account  we  have  of  this  fatal  event  is,  that  bis 
lordship,  neglecting  to  reward  one  Ralph  Heywood,  who 
had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  life  in  his  service,  thi9 
attendant  expostulated  thereupon  with  his  lordship  in  his 
bed-chamber,  at  ISrook-bouse  in  Holborh  ;  and,  being  se- 
verely reproved  for  it,  presently  gave  his  lordship  a  mortal 
stab  in  the  back  with  a  knife  or  sword ;  after  which  he 
withdrew  into  another  ro.om,  and,  locking  the  doQr,  mur- 
dered himself  with  the  same  weapon.  He  died  September 
30,  1623,  and  his  corpse  being  wrapt  in  lead,  was  conveyed 
from  Brook-house,  Holborn,  to  Warwick;  where  it  was 
interred  on  the  north  side  of  thq  choir  of  St.  Mary's  church 
there,  in  his  own  vault,  which  had  formerly  been  a  chap- 
ter-bouse of  the  church ;  and  where,  upon  his  monument, 
there  is  this  inscription  :  ^^  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  coupsellgr  to  king  James,  and  friend 
to  sir  Philip  Sidney.  Tropbeum  peccati.'^  He  made  that 
dear  friend  the  great  exemplar  of  his  life  in  every  thing  ; 
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and  Sidney  being  often  celebrated  as  the  patron  of  the 
muses  in  general,  and  of  Spenser  in  particular,  so  we  are 
told,  lord  Brooke  desired  to  be  known  to  posterity  under 
DO  other  character  than  that  of  Shakspeare's  and  Ben  Jon- 
8on*8  master,  lord-chancellor  Egerton  and  bishop  OveraVs 
patron.  His  lordship  also  obtained  the  office  of  clarencieux 
at  arms  for  Mr.  Camden,  who  very  gratefully  acknowledged 
it  in  his  life-time,  and  at  his  death  left  him  a  piece  of  plate 
in  his  will.  He  also  rabed  John  Speed  from  a  mechanic 
to  be  an  historiographer. 

His  lordship  bad  an  inclination  to  history  and  poetry. 
Hence,  with  respect  to  the  former,  it  was  that  lord  Bacon 
submitted  his  ^*  Life  of  Henry  VII.^'  to  his  perusal  and 
animadversions.  And  bis  extraordinary  kindness  to  sir 
William  Davenant  must  be  added  to  other  conspicuous 
evidences  of  the  latter ;  that  poet  he  took  into  his  femily 
when  very  young,  and  was  so  much  delighted  with  his  pro- 
mising genius,  that,  as  long  as  the  patron  lived,  the  poet 
bad  his  residence  with  him,  and  probably  formed  the  plan 
of  some  of  his  first  plays  under  his  lordship's  encourage- 
ment, since  they  were  published  soon  after  his  death.  This 
noble  lord  was  never  married,  so  that  his  honour  falling 
^by  the  patent  to  his  kinsman  Robert  Greville,  he  directed 
his  estate  also  by  his  will  to  go  along  with  it  to  the  same 
relation,  being  next  of  kin  to  him. 

Notwithstanding  lord  Orford's  flippant  and  detracting 
estimate  of  lord  Brooke's  talents  and  character,  he  appears 
to  have  cherished  a  taste  for  all  kinds  of  polite  learning, 
though,  as  just  noticed,  his  inclination  led  him  more  parti- 
cularly to  poetry  and  history.  Phillips,  or  Milton,  remarks, 
that  in  all  bis  poems  is  observable  a  close,  mysterious,  and 
sententious  way  of  writing,  but  without  much  regard  to  ele- 
gance of  style  or  smoothness  of  verse.  His  principal  works 
-are,  1.  "The  Life  of  the  renowned  sir  Philip  Sidney,'*  Lon- 
don, 1652,  12mo,  rather  a  kind  of  dissertation  than  a  life, 
but  sufficiently  expressive  of  his  connection  with,  and  at- 
tachment to  that  eminent  character.  2.  **  Certaine  learned 
and  elegant  workes  of  the  right  hon.  Fulke  lord  Brooke, 
written  in  his  youth,  and  familiar  exercise  with  sir  Philip 
Sidney,"  LonJ.  1633;  all  the  copies  extant  of  this  work 
want  twenty-two  pages  at  the  beginning.  These  pages 
are  said  to  have  contained  ^  A  treatise  on  Religion,'* 
•ad  wer^  caocell^  as  Qfr.  Malone  (aa  bis  Ilistoiy  of  thQ 
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Stage)  surmises,  by  order  of  archbishop  Laud.  The  rest 
of  the  volume  consists  of  poetical  treatises  and  letters,  and 
the  tragedies  of  Alaham  and  Mustapha.  3.  **  The  Remains 
of  sir  Fulk  Greville,  lord  Brooke;  being  poems  of  Monar- 
chy and  Religion,  never  before  printed,"  Lond.  1670,  8vo*. 

The  Robert  Greville,  whom  we  have  mentioned  as  the 
adopted  heir  of  lord  Brooke,  was  educated  by  him.  as  be- 
came the  estate  and  dignity  to  which  he  was  to  succeed  ; 
but  when  the  civil  war  commenced,  he  joined  the  parlia- 
ment army,  in  whose  cause  he  had  written  some  treatises, 
and  was  killed  in  battle  at  Litchfield,  in  164;^,  in  the  thirty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  He  wrote,  1.  '*  The  Nature  of  Truth ; 
its  union  and  unity  with  the  soule,  which  is  one  in  its  es- 
sence, faculties,  acts;  one  with  truth,*'  Lond.  1641,  12mo, 
an  abstruse  piece  of  metaphysical  reasoning,  which,  how- 
ever, Mr.  (afterwards  Dr )  Wallis,  professor  of  geometry, 
understood  so  well  as  to  be  able  to  answer  it,  in  1643.  2. 
f^  A  Discourse  opening  the  nature  of  that  Episcopacie 
which  is  exercised  m  England,'*  ibid.  1641,  4to.  3.  "Two 
Speeches,  spokm  in  the  Guildhall,  London,  concerning  his 
majesty's  refusdl  of  a  Treaty  of  Peace,'*  ibid.  1642.  4. 
*^  Answer  to  the  Speech  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  con- 
cerning Accommodation,  in  the  house  of  lords,  Dec.  19, 
1642,"  printed  by  order  of  the  house,  and  reprinted  in 
lord  Somers's  tracts ;  but  which  appears  to  have  been 
•drawn  up  by  lord  Clarendon,  as  containing  the  substance 
of  lord  Brooke's  sentiments.  5.  **  Speech  at  the  Election 
of  his  captains  and  commanders  at  Warwick-castle,"  Lon« 
don,   1643.* 

GREVIN  (James),  a  French  poet  and  physician,  was 
born  at  Clermont,  in  Beauvoisis,  in  1538.  He  began  early 
to  write,  producing  his  tragedy  of  the  **  Death  of  Ccesar'* 
in  his  fifteenth  year ;  and  practised  physic  with  success. 
He  was  long  retained  in  the  service  of  Margaret  of  France, 
duchess  of  Savoy,  whom  he  followed  to  Piedmont.     He 

*  Lord  Orford  erroneotiily  attributes  4to,  which  was  eridently  written  by 
to  him  *'  Sir  Puike  OreviUe't  Five  one  of  the  pretbyterimn  party,  mod  was 
Yearei  of  king  James,  or  the  condition  afterward*  republished,  with  additions, 
of  the  slate  of  England,  and  the  tela-  under  the  title  of  *'  The  first  Fourteen 
tionithad  to  other  provinoei/*  1643,  Years  of  king  James,*'  1651,  ito. 

*  Biog.  Brit.-^Uoyd's  Sute  Worthies.— Park's  edition  of  lord  Orford's  Royal 
»nd  Noble  Authors.— Censura  Litermria,  vol.  I. — Lodge's  Illubtrations,  woU  II. 
-^Ellis's  Specimens*— Cooper'i  Mates  Library.— Lord  Clarendon's  Life  aa4 
Bistory. 
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died  at  Turin  the  5th  of  NoTember  1573.  There  are  three 
pUjs  exuntof  his:  "  The  Treasurer's  Wife,"  a  comedy^ 
in  1558;  the  '*  Death  of  Cassar/'  a  tragedy;  and  the 
<<  Frighted  Ones,  (Les  Esbahis)*'  a  comedy,  both  acted  the 
same  day  at  the  college  of  Beauvais  in  1560.  Grevin, 
though  snatched  away  by  a  premature  death,  had  acquired 
a  great  reputation,  not  only  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  physician. 
Some  of  his  countrymen,  speaking  of  his  dramas,  give  him 
this  favourable  testimony,  ^^  that  he  effaced  all  who  pre- 
ceded him  on  the  French  stage,  and  that  eight  or  ten  such 
poets  as  he  would  have  put  it  on  a  good  footing,  his  versi-* 
fication  being  easy  and  smooth,  especially  in  his  comedies, 
and. his  plots/well  contrived/'  His  poems  and  plays  were 
printed  at  Paris,  1561,  8vo.  He  left  also  a  ^^  Treatise  on 
Poisons,''  and  another  ^' against  Antimony,"  both  translated, 
into  Latin,  and  printed  in  4to.  It  was  by  his  means  that 
the  absurd  decree  of  the  faculty  of  Paris,  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  parliament,  against  the  use  of  antimony  in  me- 
dicine, was  passed.  He  was  a  Calvinist,  and  united  with  Ro- 
chandieu  and  Florence  Christian  in  their  ingenious  poem 
entitled  <^  The  Temple,"  which  they  wrote  against  Ron- 
sard,  who  had  abused  the  Calvinists  in  his  discourse  on  the 
**  Miseries  of  Time."  * 

GREVIUS.     See  GRiEVIUS. 

GREW  (Obadiah),  a  worthy  parish  priest,  was  born  in 
November  1607,  at  Atherston,  in  the  parish  of  Manceter, 
Warwickshire ;  and,  having  been  well  grounded  in  gram- 
mar-learning under  his  uncle  Mr.  John  Denison,  was  ad- 
mitted a  student  of  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  in  1624.  Here 
pursuing  his  studies  carefully,  he  became  qualified  for 
academical  honours;  and,  taking  both  his  degrees  in  arts 
at  the  regular  times,  he  was  ordained  at  twenty-eight  years 
of  age  by  Dr.  Wright,  bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  wars  he  sided  with  the  par- 
liament party,  took  the  covenant,  and,  at  the  request  of 
the  corporation  of  Coventry,  became  minister  of  the  great 
parish  of  St.  Michael  in  that  city,  in  which  station  he  was 
admired  for  his  conscientious  performance  of  all  his  duties. 
The  soundness  of  his  doctrine  according  to  his  persus&ion, 
the  prudence  and  sanctity  of  bis  conversation,  the  vigilancy 
and  tenderness  of  his  care,  were  of  that  constant  tenor, 
that  he  seemed  to  do  all  which  the  best  writers  upon  the 

\  Niceron,  roL  XXVt-*Mortri.— Freberi  Tbeatnua.— Saiii  OoomasU 
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ptstorai  office  tell  us  should  be  done/  A^  he  sided'with 
the  presbyterians  against  the  hierarchy,  so  he  joined  with 
that  party  also  against  the  design  of  destroying  the  king. 
In  this,  as  in  other  things,  he  acted  both  with  integrity  and 
courage,  of  which  we  have  the  following  remarkable  in- 
stances. In  1648,  when  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-gene^ 
ral,  was  at  Coventry  upon  his  march  towards  London,  Mr. 
Grew  took  this  opportunity  to  represent  to  him  the  wicked^ 
ness  of  the  design,  then  evidently  on  foot,  for  taking  off 
his  majesty,  and  the  sad  consequences  thereof,  should  it 
take  effect;  earnestly  pressing  him  to  use  his  endeavours 
to  prevent  it,  and  not  ceasing  to  solicit  him  till  be  ob- 
tained his  promise  for  it  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  tl^s  ; 
for  afterwards,  when  the  design  became  more  apparent,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  reminding  him  of  his  promise, 
and  took  care  to  have  his  letter  delivered  into  CromwelTs 
own  hands.  At  another  time  he  was  required  to  read  in 
the  church  the  proclamation  against  sir  George  Booth,  and 
threatened  by  Lambert's  soldiers,  then  in  Coventry,  with 
the  loss  of  his  place  if  he  refused,  yet  he  determined  not 
to  read  it.  Of  his  liberality  we  have  this  instance :  When 
Mr.  Panton,  a  minister  of  the  royalist  party,  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  library,  Dr.  Grew  bought  some  of  the  books, 
and  being  afterwards  requested  to  return  them,  with  aa 
offer  of  the  moaey  he  paid,  he  returned  the  books,  but 
refused  the  money,  as  he  knew  that  Mr.  Panton  could  not 
yet  afford  the  money  so  well  as  himself. 

In  1651  he  accumulated  the  degrees  of  divinity,  and 
completed  that  of  doctor  the  ensuing  act,  when  h.e  preached 
the  **  Concio  ad  Clerum*'  with  applause.  In  1654  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  assistants  to  the  commissioners  of 
Warwickshire,  for  the  ejection  of  such  as  were  then  called 
scandalous,  ignorant,  and  insufficient  ministers  and  schooU 
masters.  He  continued  at  St.  Michael's  greatly  esteemed 
*and  beloved  among  his  parishioners,  till  his  majesty's  re- 
storation ;  after  which  he  resigned  his  benefice  in  pur« 
suance  to  the  act  of  conformity  in  1661,  although  bishop 
Hacket  was  urgent  with  him  to  conform,  and  allowed  him 
to  preach  a  month  beyond  the  prescribed  time,  but  he  de- 
livered his  farewell  sermon,  and  afterwards  restricted  his 
labours  to  a  few  private  hearers.  Even  in  this,  however, 
he  was,  carefully  watched,  and  underwent  some  severe 
trials,  particularly  an  imprisonment  of  six  months.  He  still, 
however,  preserved  the  respect  and  affection  of  the  citizens 
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of  Coventry  till  his  death,  which  happened  October  29, 
1689.  He  published  '^  A  Sinner^s  Justification  by  Christy 
&c.  delivered  in  several  Sermons  on  Jer.  ii.  6,  1670/*  8vo; 
and  *^  Meditations  upon  our  Saviour's  Parable  of  the  Pro- 
digal Son,  &c.  1678/^  4to,  both  at  the  request,  and  for 
the  common  benefit,  of  some  of  his  quondam  parishioners.'^ 
GREW  (Nehemiaii),  the  first  and  most  universal  vege* 
table  anatomist  and  physiologist  of  this  country,  the  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  born  at  Coventry.  The  year  of  his 
birth  is  not  mentioned,  but  from  some  circumstances  ap- 
pears to  have  been  1628.  He  was  brought  up  a  presby- 
terian,  his  father  having  taken  the  covenant ;  and  on  the 
change  of  the  national  form  of  religion,  at  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  he  was  sent  to  study  in  some  foreign  univer- 
sity, where  he  took  his  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He 
settled  first  at  Coventry,  and  probably  resided  there  in 
1664,  when,  as  he  informs  us  in  the  preface  to  his  Anatomy 
of  Plants,  he  first  directed  his  thoughts  to  the  subject  of 
that  work,  '*  upon  reading  some  of  the  many  and  curious 
inventions  of  learned  men,  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  For 
considering  that  both  of  them  came  at  first  out  of  the  same 
hand,  and  were  therefore  the  contrivances  of  the  same  wis* 
dom;  I  thence,''  says  he,  ^^  fuily  assujed  myselt,  that  it 
could  not  be  a  vain  design  to  seek  it  in  both. — ^That  so  I 
might  put  somewhat  upon  that  side  the  leat  which  the  best 
botanicks  had  left  bare  and  empty."  Four  years  afterwards 
he  consulted  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Henry  Sampson,  who 
encouraged  him  to  go  on,  by  pointing  out  a  passage  in 
Glisson's  book  ^*  De  Hepate,"  chap.  1,  in  which  the  ana^- 
tomy  of  plants  is  hinted  at  as  an  unexplored,  but  very 
promising  line  of  study  for  a  practical  observer.  For  some 
time  he  resided  at  Coventry,  but  determining  to  settle  in 
London,  he  came  thither  about  1672.  Before  this  his  first 
essay  on  the  anatomy  of  plants  was  communicated  to  the 
royal  society  in  1670,  by  bishop  Wilkins,  under  the  title 
of  an  '^  Idea  of  a  Philosophical  History  of  Plants."  It  was 
received  with  the  honour  and  attention  it  deserved,  be- 
ing ordered  to  be  printed,  and  its  author,  in  that  year 
also,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  same  learned  divine^ 
became  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  He  ^as  appointed 
secretary  in  1677,  in  which  capacity  be  published  the  Phi- 

*  Bibg.  Brit,  note  in  art.  Nehemiah  Grew.— Cal amy. — Miscellaneoui  i^n^i-. 
qnitSes,  in  continuation  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Britannica,  No*  L  by 
Bqijamin  Bartlett,  esq,  F.  S.  A. 
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losophical  Transactions  from  Jan.  1677-8,  to  Feb.  in  the 
following  year.  In  1680  he  was  made  an  honorary  fellow 
of  the  college  of  physicians. — He  is  said  to  have  attained 
to  considerable  practice  in  his  profession,  nor  did  his  being 
It  nonconformist  deprive  him  of  the  credit  justly  due  to  his 

{nety  and  philosophical  merit,  even  in  the  worst  times.  He 
ived  indeed  to  see  various  changes  of  opinions  and  pro- 
fessions, apparently  with  the  tranquillity  becoming  a  phi* 
losopher  and  a  good  man,  and  died  suddenly,  March 
25,   1711. 

Dr.  Grew's  Apatomy  of  Vegetables,  of  Roots,  and  of 
Trunks,  originally  formed  three  separate  publicationsTn 
Svo,  but  were  subsequently  collectedTnto  a  foTio  volume, 
and  published  in  1682,  with  83  plates.  In  this  work,  truly 
original,  though  Malpighi  had  about  the  same  time,  or  ra« 
ther  before,  pursued  the  same  line  of  inquiry,  scarcely  any 
thing  relative  to  the  vegetable  anatomy  is  left  untouched. 
It  was  the  character  of  Grew  to  observe  every  thing,  and 
if  a  more  philosophical  observer,  more  aware  of  what  is 
best  worth  remarking,  be,  in  general  estimation,  a  supe- 
rior character,  the  latter  is  more  likely  to  see  through  the 
false  medium  of  dazzling  theory.  The  works  of  Grew  are 
a  storehouse  of  facts,  for  the  use  of  less  original  and  more 
indolent  authors;  They  seldom  require  correction,  except 
where  theory  is  interwoven  with  observation,  and  even  his 
theories  have  passed  current  till  very  lately.  His  chemis- 
try is,  of  course,  that  of  his  time,  but  his  remarks  on  ve« 
getable  secretions,  and  their  multifarious  and  peculiar  pro- 
perties, abound  with  ingenuity  and  originality,  as  well  aa 
his  comparative  examinations  of  the  various  kinds  of  fruits 
lind  seeds.  If  he  had  no  correct  ideas  of  the  propulsion  or 
direction  of  the  sap,  we  must  not  forget  that  he  was  one  of 
the  first  who  adopted  and  illustrated  the  doctrine  of  the 
sexes  of  plants,  nor  did  even  the  principles  of  methodical 
arrangement  entirely  escape  his  notice. 

In  1681  Dr.  Grew  published  a  folio  volume,  entitled 
**  Museum  Regalis  Societatis/*  or  a  catalogue  and  descrip- 
tion of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  belonging  to  the 
Royal  Society,  and  preserved  at  Gresham  college.  This 
is  a  scientific  and  descriptive  catalogue,  with  learned  refe- 
rences to  preceding  writers.  It  is  accompanied  by  '*  the 
Comparative  Anatomy  of  Stomachs  and  Guts  begun,  being 
several  lectures  read  before  the  Royal  Society  in  1676.'* 
TwfSQty-two  plates  illustrate  the  first  part  of  this  volumcy 
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and  nine  the  latter,  which  were  given  to  him  by  Daniel 
Coiwell,  esq.  the  founder  of  the  collection.  The  latest 
publication  of  our  author  was  ^^  Cosmographia  Sacra,  or  a 
Discourse  of  the  Universe,  as  it  is  the  creature  and  king« 
dom  of  God/^  He  was  an  illustrious  proof  that  it  is  the 
/O0I,  and  not  the  philosophery  '*  who  hath  said  in  bis  heart 
there  is  no  God^  The  works  of  Grew  were  soon  translated 
into  French  and  Latin,  but  the  latter  very  incorrectly.  His 
funeral  sermon  was '  preached  at  the  meeting  in  the  Old 
Jewry  by  the  rev.  John  Shower.  It  appears  by  this  dis- 
course that  Dr.  Grew  illustrated  his  learned  character  by  » 
life  of  strict  piety,  humility,  and  charity.  ^ 

GREY  (Lady  Jane),  was  an  illustrious  personage  of  the 
blood  royal  of  England  by  both  parents  :  her  grandmother 
QD  her  father's  side,  Henry  Grey  marquis  of  Dorset, 
being  queen-consort  to  Edward  IV. ;  and  her  grandmother 
on  her  mother's  side,  lady  Frances  Brandon,  being  daughter 
to  Henry  VII.  queen-dowager  of  France,  and  mother  of 
Mary  queen  of  Scots.  Lady  Jane  was  born,  1537,  at  Brad« 
gate,  her  father's  seat  in  Leicestershire,  and  very  early 
gave  astonishing  proofs  of  the  pregnancy  of  her  parts; 
insomuch  that,  upon  a  comparison  with  Edward  VI.  who 
was  partly  of  the  same  age,  and  thought  a  kind  of  miracle^ 
the  superiority  has  been  given  to  her  in  every  respect. 
Her  genius  appeared  in  the  works  of  her  needle,  in  the 
beautiful  character  in  which  she  wrote  ;  besides  which,  slie 
played  admirably  on  various  instruments  of  music,  and  ac- 
companied them  with  a  voice  exquisitely  sweet  in  itself, 
and  assisted  by  all  the  graces  that  art  could  bestow. 
These,  however,  were  onlj  inferior  ornaments  in  her  ch^* 
yacter;  and,  as  she  was  far  from  priding  herself  upon 
them,  so,  through  the  rigour  of  her  parents  in  exacting 
them,  they  became  her  grief  more  th^n  her  pleasure. 

Her  father  had  himself  a  tincture  of  letters,  and  was  a 
great  patron  of  the  learned.  He  had  two  chaplains,  Hai*d- 
ing,  and  Aylmer  afterwards  bishop  of  London,  both  men 
of  distinguished  learning,  whom  he  employed  as  tutors  ta 
bis  daughter ;  and  under  whose  instructions  she  made  such 
a  proficiency  as  amazed  them  both.  Her  own  language 
she  spoke  and  wrote  with  peculiar  accuracy  :  the  French^ 
Italian,  Latin,  and  it  is  said  Greek,  were  as  natural  to  her 

>  Biog.  Brit. — ^Ward's  Qresham  Professors. — Rees's  CyclopscUa.7Fan^ 
Sermoii,  by  Shower, 
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9s  her  own.  She  not  only  understood  them,  but  spoke  and 
wrote  them  with  the  greatest  freedom :  she  was  versed 
likewise  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Arabic,  and  all  this 
while  a  mere  child.  She  had  also  asedateness  of  temper, 
a  quickness  of  apprehension,  and  a  solidity  of  judgment 
that  enabled  her  not  only  to  become  the  mistress  of  lan- 
guages, but  of  sciences  ;  so  that  she  thought,  spoke,  and 
reasoned,  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest  importance,  in  a 
manner  that  surprized  all.  With  these  endowments,  she 
had  so  much  mildness,  humility,  and  modesty,  that  she 
set  no  value  upon  those  acquisitions.  She  was  naturally 
fond  of  literature,  and  that  fondness  was  much  heightened 
as  well  by  the  severity  of  her  parents  in  the  feminine  part 
of  her  education,  as  by  the  gentleness  of  her  tutor  Aylmer 
in  this  :  when  mortified  and  confounded  by  the  unmerited 
chiding  of  the  former,  she  returned  with  double  pleasure 
to  the  lessons  of  the  latter,  and  sought  in  Demosthenes 
and  Plato,  who  were  her  favourite  authors,  the  delight  that 
was  denied  her  in  all  other  scenes  of  life,  in  which  she 
mingled  but  little,  and  seldom  with  any  satisfaction.  It  is 
true,  her  alliance  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  the  great  favour 
in  which  the  marquis  of  Dorset  her  father  stood  both  with 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VL  unavoidably  brought  her 
sometimes  to  court,  and  she  received  many  marks  of  Ed- 
ward's attention  ;  yet  she  seems  to  have  continued  for  the 
most  part  in  the  country  at  Bradgate. 

Here  she  was  with  her  beloved  books  in  1550,  when  the 
famous  Roger  Ascham  called  on  a  visit  to  the  family  in 
August;  and  all  the  rest  of  each  sex  being  engaged  in  a 
hunting-party,  he  went  to  wait  upon  lady  Jatie  in  her 
apartment,  and  found  her  reading  the  "  Phaedon''  of  Plato 
in  the  original  Greek.  Astonished  at  it,  after  the  first 
compliments,  he  asked  her,  why  she  lost  such  pastime  as 
there  needs  must  be  in  the  park ;  at  which  smiling,  she 
answered,  '^  I  wist  all  their  sport  in  the  park  is  but  a  sha- 
dow to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good  folk, 
they  never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant."  This  naturally 
leading  him  to  inquire  how  a  lady  of  her  age  had  attained 
to  <iach  a  depth  of  pleasure  both  in  the  Platonic  language 
and  philosopliy,  she  made  the  following  very  remarkable 
reply  :  "  I  will  tell  you,  and  I  will  tell  you  a  truth,  which 
perchance  you  vvill  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest  benC'* 
fits  which  ever  God  gave  me  is,  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp 
and  severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.     For 
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when  I  am  in  presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whetfaef 
I  speak,  keep  silence,  sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be 
merry  or  sad^  be. sewing,  playing,  dancing,  or  doing  any 
thing  else,  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened/ 
yea  presently  sometimes  with  pinches,  rips,  and  bobs,  and 
other  ways  (which  I  will  not  name,  for  tlie  honour  I  bear 
them),  so  without  measure  misordered,  tliat  1  think  myself 
iu  hell,  till  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Aylmer,  who 
teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allure- 
ments to  learning,  that  I  think  all  tne  time  nothing  while 
I  am  with  him ;  and,  when  I  am  called  from  him  I  fall  on 
weeping,  because  whatsoever  I  do  else  but  learning  is  full 
of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  wholly  miskiking  unto  me. 
And  thus  my  book  bath  been  so  much  my  pleasure,  and 
bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasure  and  more,  and  that  in 
respect  of  it  all  other  pleasures  in  very  deec^  be  but  trifles 
and  troubles  unto  me."  What  reader  is  not  melted  with 
this  speech  ?  What  scholar  does  not  envy  Ascham's  felicity 
at  this  interview  ?  He  was  indeed  very  deeply  affected  with 
it,  and  to  that  impression  we  owe  the  discovery  of  some 
farther  particulars  concerning  this  lovely  scholar. 

At  this  juncture  he  was  going  to  London  in  order  to 
attend  sir  Richard  Morrison  on  bis  embassy  to  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  in  a  letter  wrote  the  December  foUowiiig  to 
Sturmius,  the  dearest  of  his  friends,  having  informed  him 
that  he  had  bad  the  honour  and  happiness  of  being  ad- 
mitted to  converse  familiarly  with  this  young  lady  at  court, 
and  that  she  had  written  a  very  elegant  letter  to  hitn,  he 
proceeds  to  mention  this  visit  at  Bradgate,  and  his  surprise 
thereon,  not  without  some  degree  of  rapture.  Thence  he 
takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  she  both  spoke  and  wrote 
Greek  to  admiration ;  and  that  she  had  promised  to  write 
him  a  letter  in  that  language,  upon  condition  that  he  would 
send  her  one  first  from  the  emperor's  court.  But  thb 
rapture  rose  much  higher  while  he  was  penning  a  letter 
addressed  to  herself  the  following  month.  There,  speak- 
ing of  this  interview,  he  assures  her,  that  among  all  the 
agreeable  varieties  which  be  had  met  with  in  his  travels 
abroad,  nothing  had  occurred  to  raise  his  admiration  like 
that  incident  in  the  preceding  summer  when  be  found 
her,  a  young  maiden  by  birth  so  noble,  in  the  absence  of 
her  tutor,  and  in  the  sumptuous  house  of  her  most  noble 
father,  at  a  time  too  when  all  the  rest  of  the  family,  both 
male  and  female,  were  regaling  themselves  with  the  plea- 
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Bures  of  the  cbace ;  ^^  I  found,^'  continues  he,  ^^  at  Zttf  nm  8fo^ 
O  Jupiter  and  all  ye  gods !  I  found,  I  say,  the  divine  vir- 
gin diligently  studying  the  divine  ^  Phsedo'  of  the  divine 
Plato  in  the  original  Greek.  Happier  certainly  in  thb 
respect  than  in  being  descended,  both  on  the  father  and 
mother^s  side,  from  kings  and  queens.''  He  then  puts  her 
in  mind  of  the  Greek  epistle  she  had  promised  ;  and 
prompted  her  to  write  another  also  to  his  friend  Sturmius, 
that  what  he  had  said  of  her,  whenever  he  came,  might  be 
rendered  credible  by  such  authentic  evidence. 

If  lady  Jane  received  this  letter  in  the  country,  it  is  pro« 
bable  she  did  not  stay  there  long  after,  since  some  changes 
happened  in  the  family  which  must  have  brought  her  to 
town  ;  for,  her  maternal  uncles,  Henry  and  Charles  Bran- 
don, botli  dying  at  Buckden,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln's  palace, 
of  the  sweating  sickness,  her  father  was  created  duke  of 
Suffolk,  October  1551.  Dudley  earl  of  Warwick  was  also 
created  duke  of  Northumberland  the  same  day,  and  in  No- 
vember the  duke  of  Somerset  was  imprisoned  for  a  conspi- 
racy against  him  as  privy-counsellor.  During  this  interval 
came  the  queen-dowager  of  Scotland  from  France,  who, 
being  magnificently  entertained  by  king  Edward,  was  also, 
among  other  ladies  of  the  blood  royal,  complimented  as 
her  grandmother,  by  lady  Jane,  who  was  now  at  court, 
and  much  in  the  king's  favour.  In  the  summer  of  1552 
the  king  made  a  great  progress  through  some  parts  of 
England,  during  which,  lady  Jane  went  to  pay  her  duty 
to  his  majesty's  sister,  the  lady  Mary,  at  Newhall,  in  Essex ; 
and  in  this  visit  her  piety  and  zeal  against  popery  prompted 
her  to  reprove  the  lady  Anne  Wharton  for  making  a  cur- 
tesy to  the  host,  which,  being  carried  by  some  officious 
person  to  the  ear  of  the  princess,  was  retained  in  her  heart, 
so  that  she  never  loved  lady  Jane  afterwards  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  events  of  the  following  year  were  not  likely  to  work  a 
reconciliation. 

The  dukes  of  SuiTolk  atid  Northumberland,  who  were 
now,  upon  the  fall  of  Somerset,  grown  to  the  height  of 
their  wishes  in  power,  upon  the  decline  of  the  king's  health 
in  1553,  began  to  think  how  to  prevent  that  reverse  of 
fortune  which,  as  things  then  stood,  they  foresaw  must 
happen  upon  his  death.  To  obtain  this  end,  no  other  re- 
medy was  judged  sufficient  but  a  cliange  in  the  succession 
of  the  crown,  and  transferring  it  into  their  own  families. 
What  other  steps   were  taken,  preparatory  to  this  bold 
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attempt,  may  be  seen  in  the  general  history,  and  is  foreign 
to  the  plan  of  this  memoir,  which  is  concerned  only  in  re- 
lating the  part  that  was  destined  for  lady  Jane  to  act  in  the 
intended  revolution :  but  this  was  the  principal  part ;  in 
reality  the  whole  centered  in  her.  Those  excellent  and 
amiable  qualities,  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who 
had  the  happiness  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  subjected  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of  an 
ambition,  notoriously  not  her  own.  Upon  this  very  ac- 
count  she  was  married  to  the  lord  Guilford  Dudley,  fourth 
son  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  real  design  of  the  match,  which  was  ce- 
lebrated with  great  pomp  in  the  latter  end  of  May,  so  much 
to  the  king's  satisfaction,  that  he  contributed  bounteously 
to  the  expence  of  it  from  the  royal  wardrobe.  In  the  mean 
time,  though  the  populace  were  very  far  from  being 
pleased  with  the  exorbitant  greatness  of  the  duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, yet  they  could  not  help  admiring  the  beauty 
and  innocence  which  appeared  in  lord  Guilford  and  hit 
bride. 

But  the  pomp  and  splendor  attending  their  nuptials  was 
the  last  gleam  of  joy  that  shone  in  the  palace  of  Edward^ 
who  grew  so  weak  in  a  few  days  after,  that  Northumber- 
land thought  it  high  time  to  carry  his  project  into  execu- 
tion.   Accordingly,  in  the  beginning  of  June,  he  broke  the 
matter  to  the  young  monarch  ;  and,  having  first  made  all, 
such  colourable  objections  as  the  affair  would  admit  against 
his  majesty's  two  sisters,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  as  well  as 
Mary  queen  of  Scots,  he  observed,  that,  ^^  the  lady  Jane^ 
who  stood  next  upon  the  royal  line,  was  a  person  of  extra- 
ordinary qualities;  that  her  zeal  for  the  reformation  w^ 
unquestioned  ;  that  nothing  could  be  more  acceptable  to 
the  nation  than  the  prospect  of  such  a  princess;  that  in 
this  case  he  was  bound  to  set  aside  all  partialities  of  blood . 
and  nearness  of  r^latipn,  which  were  inferior  considera- 
tions, and  ought  to  be  over- ruled  by  the  public  good.'* 
To  corroborate  this  discourse,,  care  was   taken  to  place 
about  the  king  those  who  should  make  it  their  business  to 
touch  frequently  upon  this  subject,  enlarge  upon  the  ac- 
complishments of  lady  Jane,  and  describe  her  with  all 
imaginable  advantages :  so  that  at  last,  the  king's  affec- 
tions inclining  to  this  disposition  of  the  crown,  he  con- 
sented to  overlook  his  sisters,  and  set  aside  his  father's  will. 
Agreeably  to  which;  a  deed  of  settleoaeat  being  drawn  up 
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InTdfin  of  lainrby  the  judges,  was  signed  by  his  majesty^ 
and  all  the  lords  of  the  council. 

This  difficult  aflair  once  accomplished,  and  the  letters 
patent  having  passed  the  seals  before  the  close  of  the  months 
the  next  step  was  to  concert  the  properest  method  for  carry* 
ing  this  settlement  into  execution,  and  till  that  was  done  to 
keep  it  as  secret  as  possible.  To  this  end  Northumberland 
formed  a  project,  which,  if  it  had  succeeded,  would  have 
made  all  things  easy  and  secure.  He  directed  letters  to 
the  lady  Mary  in  her  brother^s  name,  requiring  her  at« 
tendance  at  Greenwich,  where  the  court  then  was;  and 
the  had  got  within  half  a  day's  journey  of  that  place  when 
the  king  expired,  July  6,  1553  ;  but,  having  timely  notice 
of  it,  she  thereby  avoided  the  snare  which  had  beeh  so 
artfully  laid  to  entrap  her.  The  two  dukes,  Suffolk  and 
Northumberland,  found  it  necessary  to  conceal  the  king^s 
decease,  that  they  might  have  time  to  gain  the  city  of 
London,  and  to  procure  the  consent  of  lady  Jane,  who  was 
•o  far  A'om  having  any  hand  in  this  business,  that  as  yet 
^he  was  unacquainted  with  the  pains  that  had  been  taken 
Co  procure  her  the  title  of  queen.  At  this  juncture,  Mary 
tent  a  4etter  to  the  privy  council,  in  which,  though  she  did 
pot  take  the  title  of  queen,  yet  she  clearly  asserted  heir 
right  to  the  crown ;  took  notice  of  their  concealing  her 
brother's  death,  and  of  the  practice  into  which  they  had 
since  entered ;  intimating,  that  there  was  still  room  for 
reconciliation,  and  that,  if  they  complied  with  their  duty 
in  proclaiming  her  queen,  she  could  forgive  and  eVen  for* 
get  what  was  past :  but  in  answer  toahis  they  insisted  upon 
the  indubitable  right,  and  their  own  unalterable  fidelity  to 
queeh  Jane,  to  whom  they  persuaded  the  lady  Mary  td 
submit. 

These  previous  steps  being  taken,  and  the  tower  and  city 
pf  London  secured,  the  council  quitted  Greenivich  and 
came  to  London;  and  July  10,  in  the  forenoon,  the  (wo 
last  mentioned  dukes  repaired  to  Durham-house,  whet^ 
the  lady  Jane  resided  with  her  husband,  as  part  of  Nor- 
thumberland's family.  There  the  duke  of  SuflFolk  with 
much  solemnity  explained  to  his  daughter  the  disposition 
the  late  king  had  made  of  his  crown  by  letters  patent ;  the 
clear  sense  the  privy-council  had  of  her  right ;  the  con- 
sent of  the  magistrates  and  citizens  of  London  ;  and,  in 
conclusion,  himself  and  Northumberland  fell  on  their  knees, 
ted  paid  their  homage  to  her  as  queen  of  England.    Th« 
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poorladyi  sooiewbat  astonished  at  their  4  iscoune,  bat  not 
at  all  moved  by  their  reasons,  or  in  the  least  elevated  by 
such  unexpected  honours,  returned  them  an  answer  to  this 
efTect :  ^^  That  the  laws  of  the  kingdom  aud  natural  right 
standing  for  the  king^s  sisters,  she  would  beware  of  buir* 
dening  her  weak  conscience  with  a  yoke  which  did  belong 
to  them ;  that  she  understood  the  infamy  of  those  who  bad 
permitted  the  violation  of  right  to  gain  a  sceptre ;  that  it 
were  to  mock  God  and  deride  justice,  to  scruple  at  tb« 
stealing  of  a  shilling,  and  not  at  the  usurpation  of  a  crown. 
Besides,*'  said  she,  *'  I  am  not  so  young,  nor  so  little  read 
in  the  guiles  of  fortune,  to  su£fer  myself  to  be  .taken  bj 
them.     If  she  enrich  any,  it  is  but  to  make  them  the  sub- 
ject of  her  spoil ;  if  she  raise  others,  it  is  but  to  pleasufv 
herself  with  tlieir  ruins;  what  she  adored  but  yesterday  is 
to-day  her  pastime ;  and,  if  I  now  permit  her  to  adorn  and 
crown  me,  I  must  to-morrow  suffer  her  to  crush  and  teas 
ine  to  pieces.     Nay,  with  what  orown  does  she  present 
me !  a  crown  which  hath  been  violently  and  shamefully 
wrested  froo^  Catharine  of  Arragon,  made  more  unfoitu* 
nate  by  the  punishment  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  others  that 
wrote  it  after  her :  and  why  then  would  you  have  me  add 
(ny  blood  to  theirs,  and  be  the  third  victim,  from  whom 
this  fatal  crown  may  be  ravished  with  the  head  thaTweart 
it  ?    But  in  case  it  should  not  prove  fatal  unto  me,  aiid  thai 
all  its  venom  were  consumed,  if  fortune  should  eive  m^ 
warranties  of  her  constancy,  should  I  be  well  advised  to 
take  upon  me  these  thorns,  which  would  dilacerate,  though 
not  kill  me  outright ;  to  burden  myself  with  a  yoke,  which 
would  not  fail  to  torment  me,  though  I  were  assured  not  to 
be  strangled  with  it  ?     My  liberty  is  better  than  the  chain 
you  proffer  me,  with  what  precious  stones  soever  it  be 
nulorped,  or  of  what  gold  soever  framed.     I  will,  not  ex« 
change  my  peace  for  honourable  and  precious  jealousies 
for  magnificent  and  glorious  fetters.     And,  if  you  love 
me  sincerely  and  in  good  earnest,  you  willrather  wish  me 
a  secure  and  quiet  fortune,  though  mean,  than  an  exalted 
cottdition,  exposed  to  the  wind,  and   followed  by  somf 
dismal  fall.'* 

However,  she  was  at  length  prevailed  upon,  by  the'e|^« 
l^ortations  of  her  father,  the  intercession  of  her  mothety 
the  artful  persuasions  of  Northumberland,  and  above  all^ 
the  earnest  desires  of  her  husband,  whom  sho  tenderly 
jpved,.  tQ  yield  her  a^eot  to  what  bad#  been  aiid  was  to  bip 
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done*  And  thus,  with  a  heavy  heart,  she  suffered  faetself 
to  be  conveyed  by  water  to  the  Tower,  where  she  entered 
with  all  the  state  of  a  queen,  attended  by  the  principal  no- 
bility, and,  which  is  veryi  extraordinary,  her  train  sup- 
ported by  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  her  mother,  in  whom,  if 
in  any  of  this  line,  the  right  of  succession  remained* 
About  six  in  the  afternoon  she  was  proclaimed  with  all  due 
solemnities  in  the  city ;  the  same  day  she  also  assumed  the 
regal,  and  proceeded  afterwards  to  exercise  many  acts  erf 
sovereignty ;  but,  passing  over  the  transactions  of  her 
short  reign,  which  are  the  subject  of  general  history,  it  is 
more  immediately  our  business  to  conclude  this  article  with 
4ier  behaviour  on  her  falL  Queen  Mary  was  no  sooner 
proclaimed,  than  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  then  resided 
with  his  daughter  in  the  Tower,  went  to  her  apartment^ 
and,  in  the  softest  terms  he  could,  acquainted  her  with 
the  situation  of  their  affairs,  and  that,  laying  aside  the 
state  and  dignity  of  a  queen,  she  must  again  return  to  thai 
pf  a  private  person :  to  which,  with  a  settled  and  serene 
countenance,  she  made  this  answer :  '<  I  better  brook  this 
message  than  my  former  advancement  to  royalty ;  out  of 
obedience  to  you  and  my  mother,  I  have  grievously  sinned, 
and  offered  violence  to  mjrself.  Now  I  do  willingly,  and 
as  obeying  the  motions  of  my  soul,  relinquish  the  crown, 
and  eifdeavour  to  salve  those  faults  committed  by  others 
<if  at  least  so  great  a  fault  can  be  salved)  by  a  willing  re*- 
linquishment  and  ingenuousacknowledgement  of  them.'' 

Thus  ended  her  reign,  but  not  her  misfortunes,  Sh« 
saw  the  father  of  her  husband,  with  all  his  family,  and 
nxany  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  brought  prisoners  to  th« 
tower  for  supporting  her  claim  to  the  crown;  and  this 
grief  must  have  met  with  some  accession  from  his  being 
soon  after  brought  to  the  block,  Before  the  end  of  the  . 
month,  she  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  her  own  father, 
the  duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  same  circumstances  with  her- 
self; but  her  mother,  the  duchess,  not  only  remained  ex- 
empt from  all  punishment,  but  had  such  an  interest  with 
the  queen  as  to  procure  the  duke  his  liberty  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month.  Lady  Jane  and  her  husbamt,  being  still 
in  confinement,  were  November  3,  1553,  carried  from  the 
Tower  to  Guildhall  with  Cranmer  and  others,  arraigned  and 
convicted  of  high  treason  before  judge  Morgan,  who  pro- 
nounced on  them  sentence  of  death,  the  remembrance  of 
which  lUiterwards  affected  him  so  far,  that  be  died  raving. 
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However,  the  strictness  of  their  confinement  was  mitigated 
in  December,  by  a  permission  to  take  the  air  in  the  queenU 
garden,  and  other  little  indulgences.  This  might  gince 
some  gleams  of  hope ;  and  there  are  reasons  to  believe  the 
queen  would  have  spared  her  life,  if  Wyat^s  rebellion  bad 
Dot  happened  ;  but  her  father^s  being  engaged  in  that  re- 
bellion gave  the  ministers  an  opportunity  of  persuading 
the  queen,  that  she  coi^ld  not  be  safe  herself,  while  Udy 
Jane  and  hei*  husband  were  alive :  yet  Mary  was  not  brought 
wUhout  much  difficulty  to  take  them  off.  The  news  made 
uo.great  impression  upon  lady  Jane :  the  bitterness  of  death 
was  pas$;ed;.  she  had  expected  it  long,  and  was  so  well 
prepared  to  meet  her  fate,  that  she-was  very  litdedikcooi- 
posed. 

But  the  queen^s  charity  hurt  her  more  than  her  justice. 
The  day  first  fixed  for  her  death  was  Friday  February  the 
9th ;  and  she  had,  i^  son^e  measure,  taken  leave  of  the 
wprld  b^  writing  a  letter  to  her  unhappy  father,  who  she 
lieard  was  more  disturbed  with  the  thoughts  of  being  the 
author  of  her  death  tlian  with  the  apprehension  of  his  own'*. 
In  tills,  serene  frame  of  mind.  Dr.  Feckenham,  abbotof 
Westminster,  came  to  her  fronn  the  queen,  who  was  very 
desirous  she  should  die  professing  hernelf  a  papist,  as  her 
father-in-law  had  done.  The  abbot  was  indeed  a  very  fit 
instrument,  if  any  had  been  fit  for  the  purpose,  iiaving, 
with  an  acute  wit  and  a. plausible  tongue,  a  great  tender- 

*  There  if  sometb'iDg  to  striking  in  ledge,  that  being  constrained,  and,  as 

thit  letter,   and  so  much  above  her  you  well  know  continually  assayed  in 

years,  that  we  cannot  debar  the  rea-  taking  the  crown  upon  me,  I  seemed 

der  from  it.     It  is  in  these  terms :  to  consent,  and  therein  grievously  of- 

**  Father,  althotigh  it  pleascth  God  to  fended  the  queen  and  her  laws ;  yet  do 

hasten  my  death  by  you,  by  whom  my  I  assuredly  trust,  that  this  my  oflTence 

life  should  rather  have  been  length*  towards  Qod  is  so  much  the  less,  in 

eued  ;  yet  can  1  so'patiently  take  it,  that,  being  \h  so  royal  an  estate  as  I 

as  I  yield  God  more  hearty  thanks  for  was,  mine  enforced  honour  never  raix- 

sbortening  my  woeful  days  than  if  all  ed  with  my  innocent  hearts    And  thus, 

the  world  had  been  gii'en  into  my  pos-  good  father,  I  have  opened  my  state  to 

session  with  life  lengthened  to  my  will,  you,  whose  death  at  hand,  although  to 

And  albeit  I  am  well  assured  of  your  you  perhap;*  it  may  seem  right  woful, 

impatient   dolors,     redoubled     many  to  me  there  is  nothing  that  can  b^  more 

ways,  hoth  in  bewailing  your  own  wo,  welcome  than  from  this  vnle  of  misery 

and  also,  as  1  h^ar,  especially  my  tin-  to  aspire  to  that  lieaveniy  throne  of  all 

fortunate  e{it ate;  yet,  my  dear  father,  joys  and  pleasure  with  Christ  our  Sa- 

if  I  may  without  ofience  rejoice  in  my  viour;  in  whose  sted^ast  faith,  if  it  ba 

mishaps,  methinks  in  this  I  may  ac-  lawful  for  the  daughter  to  write  so  to 

count  myself  blessed ;   that,  washing  her  father,  the  Lord;  that  hitherto  hath 

my  hands  wiih  the  innocency   of  my  strengthened  you,    so  continue  yoo^ 

fact,  my  guiltless  blood  may  cry  be-  that  at  last  we  may  meet  in  heaven, 

lore  the  Lord,  mercy  to  the  innocent ;  wi(h  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.** 

aaH  yet»  though  I  must  needs  ackaow-  Fox's  Acts  and  Monoments.    * 
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nesi  iQ  his  nature.  Lady  Jane  received  him  with  much 
oivility,  and  behaved  towards  him  with  so  much  calmness 
and  sweetness  of«temper,  that  he  could  not  help  being 
overcome  with  her  distress:  so  that,  either  mistakinar  or 
pretending  to  mistake  her  meaning,  he  procured  a  respite 
of  her  execution  till  the  12th,  When  he  acquainted  ber 
with  it,  she  told  him,  '*  that  he  had  ent^irely  misuiTder- 
Btood  her  sense  of  her  situation ;  that,  far  frbm  desiring 
her  death  might  be  delayed,  she  expected  and  \vistiC<i  for  it 
as  the  period  of  her  miseries,  and  her  entrance  into  eternal 
happiness/^  Neither  did  he  gain  any  thing  upon  her  in  re« 
gard  to  popery;  she  heard  him  indeed  patiently,  but  an- 
swered all  his  arguments  with  such  strength,  clearness,  and 
steadine8s>  of  mind,  as  shewed  plainly  that  religion  had 
been  her  principal  care  ^;  On  Sunday  evening,  which  was 
the  last  she  vvas  to  spend  in  this  world,  she  wrote  a  letter 
in  the  Greek  tongue,  as  some  say,  on  the  blank  leaves  at 
the  end  of  a  testament  in  the  same  language,  which  she 
bequeathed  as  a  legacy  to  her  sister  the  lady  Catharine 
Grey  ;  a  piece  which,  if  we  had  no  other  left,  it  is  said^ 
were  sufficient  to  render  her  name  immortal.  In  the  morn- 
ing, the  lord  Guilford  earnestly  desired  the  officers,  that  he' 
might  take  his  last  farewell  of  her ;  which  though  they  wil- 
lingly permitted,  yet  upon  notice  she  advised  the  contrary, 
**  assuring  him  that  such  a  meeting  would  rather  add  to  his 
afflictions' then  increase  his  quiet,  \\'herewith  they  had  pre- 
pared their,  souls  for  the  stroke  of  death  ;  that  he  demanded 
a  lenitive  which  would  put  tire  into  the  wound,  and  that  it 
waf  to  be  feared  her  presence  would  rather  weaken  than 
strengthen  him ;  that  he  ought  to  take  courage  firom  bis 
reason,  and  derive  constancy  from  his  own  heart;  that  if 
bis  soul  were  not  firm  and  settled,  she  could  not  settle  it 
by  her  eyes,  nor  conform  it  by  her  words ;  that  he  should 
do  well  to  remit  tliis  interview  to  the  other  world ;  that 
there,  indeed,  friendships  were  happy,  and  unions  indis- 
soluble, and  that  tlieirs  would  be  eien.al,  if  their  souls 
carried  notlpng  with  ihem  of  terrestrial,  which  might  bin- 
der them  from  rejoicing."  All  she  could  do  was,  to  give 
him  a  farewell  out  of  a  window,  as  he  passed  to  the  place 
of  his  dissolution,  which  he  suflfered   on  the  scatFold  on 

•  The  particulars  that  pas^  be-  dilute  wilh  him  about  the  n»:»1  pre- 

tartiit  ber  aAd   Peclcenham    ar6    wt\\  sence  li    printed   in   the   *'Pboeaix/'. 

trorih  the  reader's  perula!  in  For ;  and'  Vol.  11!  p,  28. 
•n  account  drawn  up  by  herself  of  her 
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Tower-hill  with  much  Christian  meekness.  She  likewise 
beheld  his  dead  body  wrapped  in  a  linen  cloth,  ^s  it  passed 
under  her  window  to  the  chapel  within  the  Tower*. 

And,  about  an  hour  after,  she  was  led  to  a  scaffold :  sh^ 
was  attended  by  Feckenham,  but  was  observed  not  to  give 
much  heed  to  his  discourses,  keeping  her  eyes  stedfostlv 
fixed  on  a  book  of  prayers  which  she  had  in  her  hand. 
After  some  short  recollection,  she  saluted  those  who  were 
present,  with  a  countenance  perfectly  composed :  then, 
taking  leave  of  Dr.  Feckenham,  she  said,  *^  God  will 
abundantly  requite  you,  good  Sir,  for  your  humanity  to 
ipe,  thqugh  your  discourses  gave  Jdie  more  uneasiness  thati 
all  the  terrors  of  my  approaching  death.*^  She  next  ad* 
dressed  herself  to  the  spectators  in  a  plain  and  short 
speech;  after  which,  kneeling  down,  she  repeated  thd 
Miserere  in  English.  This  done,  she  stood  up  and  gave  to 
her  women  her  gloves  apd  handkerchief,  and  to  the  lieu* 
tenant  of  the  Tower  her  Prayer-book.  In  untying  her 
gown,  the  executioner  offered  to  assist  her;  butshede* 
sired  he  would  let  her  alone ;  and  turning  to  her  women, 
they  undressed,  and  gave  her  a  handkerchief  to  bind  about 
her  eyes.  The  executioner,  kneeling,  desired*  her  pardon, 
tp  which  she  answered,.  '^  most  willingly.*'  He  desired 
her  to  stand  upon  the  straw ;  which  bringing  her  within 
sight  of  the  block,  she  said,  ^'  I  pray  dispatch  me  quickly;** 
adding  presently  after,  ^^  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay 
me  down  ?*'  The  executioner  answered,  <*  No,  madam.** 
Upon  this,  the  handkerchief  being  bound  close  over  her 
eyes,  she  began  to  feel  for  the  block,  to  which  she  was 
guided  hy  one  of  the  spectators.  When  she  felt  it,  she 
stretched  herself  forward,  and  said,  '^  Lord,  into  thy  hands 
I  commend  my  spirit;'*  an4  immediately  her  bead  was 
separated  at  one  stroke. 

Her  fate  was  universally  deplored  even  by  the  persona 
^est-affected  to  queen  JAsLry ;   an(],  to  a  woman  of  any 


*  After  this  m|cI  tight,  she  wrote 
$hrte  short  senleoces  in  a  table-book, 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  English,  to  this 
purport.  In  Greek:  '*^f  his  tlaio 
lK»dy  shall  gire  'testimony  against  me 
b^t^re'psep,  his  most  blessed  soul  shall 
render  an  eternal  proof  of  my  inno- 
cence iyi  the  prestnoe  of  God.*'  In 
I^tin  to  th^  effect:  "The  justice  of 
man  took  awf  jr  bis  iMMiy,  but  the  di- 
^me  mercy  baf  oresenred  his  fSuL*' 


The  English  ran  thus :  <*  If  my  fauK 
deserved  punishment,  my  youth  at 
least  and  my  imprudence  were  worthy 
of  excuse.  God  and  posterity  will 
shew  me  favour.*' — This  book  sb^  gave 
to  sir  John  Bridges,  the  licotenaot  of- 
tbe  Tower,  on  the  scaffold,  at  his  in- 
treaty  to  bestow  some  memorial  up#n 
bim,  as  an  acknowiedf^oaeD^  vf  W9 
civility.    Ileyli*. 
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feeKng,  it  must  cfitainly  have  given  much  disquiet  to  begin 
ifaer  reign  with  such  an  unusual  effusion  of  blood ;  espe*- 
cially  in  the  present  case  of  a  near  relation,  one  formerly 
lionoured  with  her  friendship  and  favour,  who  had  indeed 
usurped,  but  without  desiring  or  enjoying,  the  royal  dia- 
<lem  which  she  assumed,  by  the  constraint  of  an  ambitious 
hther  and  an  imperious  mother,  and  which  at  the  first 
motion  she  chearfully  and  willingly  resigned.  This  made 
her  exceedingly  lamented  at  home  and  abroad ;  the  fame 
of  her  learning  and  virtue  having  reached  over  Europe, 
excited  many  commendations,  and  some  express  panegy- 
rics in  different  nations  and  different  languages.  Imme* 
diately  after  her  death,  there  came  out  a  piece,  entitled^ 
"  The  precious  Remains  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,"  in  4to. 

Besides  the  pieces  already  mentioned,  there  are  three 
JLatin  epistles  to  BuUinger  printed  in  the  *^  Epistols  ah 
EcclesisB  Helvetic®  reformatoribus  vel  ad  eos  scripts,'' 
1742,  8vo,  and  the  letter  she  wrote  the  night  before  her 
death  to  her  sister  Katherine  which  is  here  printed  in  Latin. 
Of  her  writing  also  are  four  Latin  verses  from  her  prison^ 
and  her  speech  on  the  scaffold.  Holinshed  and  Baker 
say  she  wrote  other  things,  and  Bale  mentions  **  The  Com- 
plaint 'of  a  Sinner,**  and  "  The  Devout  Christian."  A 
letter  to  Harding,  her  father's  chaplain,  on  his  apostatizing 
to  popery,  is  in  the  "  Phcenix.**  Other  notices  respect- 
ing fragmenu  of  her  writing  may  be  seen  in  our  authori- 
ties. ^ 

GREY,  or  GRAY  (Nicholas),  a  learned  schoolmaster 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  born  in  London  in  1590, 
and  was  educated  at  Westminster-school,  whence  he  was 
elected  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1606.  Hert 
he  made  great  proficiency  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Fell,  and  was  considered  even  at  this  early  period  as  emi- 
nent for  his  learning  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Having  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  was  in  i614  appointed 
first  manter  of  the  Charter-bouse,  or  Sutton*s  new  founda- 
tion of,  the  bospiul  school ;  but  some  years  afterwards, 
having  rendered  himself  incapable  of  holding  that  office  by 
marriage,  the  governors  gave  him  the  living  of  Castle 
Camps  in  Cambridgeshire.  On  the  29th  of  January  1624, 
he  was  admitted  chief  master  of  Merchant  Taylors'  school^ 

}  Bi«s.  Brit.«-<-Fos*t  AeU  and  MonmDetiti.— BalUrd'f  Memoir*.— Strype'a 
Cranmer,  p.  295,  303. — Park'f  edition  of  Walpole't  Royal  and  Noble  Authors. 
.r-ArdMM).  vol.  XliJ.— Sac  alfo  Kklmlf  9  Uipealcnbirc,  aader  Bradgata  Park. 
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on  a  disputed  election,  which,  however,  tenmattted  in  bii 
favour,  and  he  enjoyed  the  place  with  much  reputaiioil 
until  1631,  when  he  resigned  and  was  elected  head  master 
of  Eton  school,* and  a  fellow.  Ife  was  ejected  by  the 
usurping  powers  from  both  his  mastership  and  living,  and 
reduced  to  much  distress.  At  length  he  obtained  tb« 
mastership  of  Tunbridge  school,  in  which  he  continued 
until  the  restoration,  when  he  was  re-appointed  to  his  for* 
Tner  preferments,  but  did  not  long  live  to  enjoy  themL 
He  died  very  poor  at  Eton  in  October  1660,  and  was 
buried  in  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  near  the  stairs  Leading  to 
the  organ-loft.  He  published  1.  ''  A  Dictionary'*  in  Latin 
and  English,  and  English  and  Latin,  an  improvement  on 
Rider's,  but  afterwards  superseded  by  Holyoak's.  2.  <^Lu^ 
culenta  e  sacra  scriptura  testimonia,  ad  Hugonis  Grotii 
baptizatorum  puerorum  institutionem,*'  Loud.  1647,  8vo^ 
dedicated  to  his  learned  and  excellent  fellow  collegiafi 
John  Hales.  This  catechism  of  Grotius,  which  was  writ- 
ten  in  Latiu  verse,  was  such  a  favourite  as  to  be  translated 
into  Greek  verse  by  Christopher  Wase^  and  into  English 
verse  by  Francis  Gouldsniith,  of  Gray's-inn,  esq.  3.  **  Pa- 
rabolas evangelicse,  Lat  redditae  carmine  paraphrastico 
varii  generis  in  usum  scholar  Tunbrigiensis,*'  Lond.  8vOy 
no  date.  Of  the  second  article  above-^mentioned,  we  have* 
an  e.lltipn  of  1668,  the  title  of  which  is,  *'  Hugonis  Grotii 
Baptizatorum  Pqerorum  Institutio,  alternis  interrogationi^ 
bus  et  responsionibus.''  This  contains  Wase^s  translation 
into  Greek,  with  grammatical  notes,  and  other  notes  by 
Barth.  Beale,  and  Gouldsmith's  English  version. ' 

GUEY  (Dr.  Richard),  an  ingenious  and  learned  English 
divine,  the  son  of  John  Grey  of  Newcastle,  was  born  there^ 
in  16^i,  and  in  1712  was  entered  of  Lincoln  college.  Ox* 
forJ,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  B.  A.  May  15,  1716^ 
and  that  of  M.  A.  January  16,  1718-19.  May  1,  he  was 
ordained  deacon,  and  priest  April  10,  1720,  by  Crew  bi- 
shop of  Durham,  to  whom  he  Was  chaplain  and  secretary, 
antl  who  gave  him,  in  1721,  the  rectory  of  Hinton,  near 
Bracktey,  in  Northamptonshire;  and  obtained  for  him,  froiti 
lord  Willougi)by  de  Broke,  the  rectory  of  Kimcote  in  Lei- 
cestershire. He  was  also  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's.  In 
174ti,  he  was  official  and  commissary  of  the  archdeaconi^ 
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^f  Leiceslen  In  1730,  he  publisbed  at  Oxford  a  <<  Visiu 
tation-Sermon  ;**  and,  the  smj^e  year,  ^^Meiaoria  Techf 
tiica;  or  a  new  Method  of  artificial  Memory  f  a  fourtk 
edition  of  which  came  ^lat  in  1756.  At  this  time  abo  ap* 
peared  his  ^*  System  of  Englbh  Ecclesiastical  Law,  ex^ 
traded  from  the  Codex  Juris  Ecciesiastici  Anglicani"  of 
bishop  Gibson,  8vo.  This  was  for  the  use  of  young  stii» 
dents  designed  for  orders ;  and  for.  this  the  unirersity  gav^ 
bim  the  degree  of  D.  D.  May  28,  1731.  He  printed  an 
assize  sermon  in  1732,  called  *VTbe  great  Tribunal,"  and 
in  1 736,  was  the  author  of  a  large  anonymous  pamphlet^ 
under  the  title  of  *^  The  mberable  and  distracted  State  of 
Religion  in  Eiigland^  upon  the  Downfall  of  the  Churtsh 
established,''  8vo;  and^  the  same  year,  printed  another 
Visitation- Sermon.  He  also,  published  **A  new  and  easy 
^Method  of  learning  Hebrew  without  points,  173&;''  '^  His- 
toria  Josephi,*'  and  **  Paradigmata  Verborum,  1739;'^ 
•^  Liber  Jobi,  1742  ;"  "Answer  to  Warburton's  Remarks,** 
^744;  "The  la#t  Words  of  David,"  1749;  "Nova  Me* 
tbodus  Hebraice  4Mcendi  diligentius  recognita  &  ad  Usum 
Scholarum  acoommodata,  &c."  1751;  "  A  Sermon  at  the 
opening  of  Steane  chapel,  Northampt/'  1752;  and,  lastly, 
an  English  translation  of  Mr.  Hawkins  Browne's  poem  "  De 
Animi  Immortalitate,"  1758.  He  died  Feb.  28,  1771,  in 
liis  77th  year.  He  married  Joyce^  youngest  daughter  of 
the  rev.  John  Thicknesse  of  Brazeh-nose-coUege,  Oxford, 
and  sister  of  the  late  Philip  Thicknesse,  esq.  by  whom  he 
left  three  daughters,  tlie  eldest  of  whom  married  Dr. 
Philip  Lloyd,  dean  of  Norwich,  and  was  well-known  for 
her  genius  in  working  in  worsted,  and  for  her  painted  win* 
dows  in  that  cathedral.  Dr.  Grey  was  buried  at  Hinton, 
as  is  his  widow^  who  died  Jan.  12,  1794,  aged  eighty-nine. 
His  "  Memoria  Teobnica*'  was  at  one  time  a  very  popular 
bookf  and  the  system,  has  lately  in  part  been  revived  by  a 
foreigner,  wbicb  has  been  the  means  of  again  directing 
the  public  attention  to  Dr.  Grey^s  book;  but  it  seems 
agreed  that  auch  helps  are  of  very  little  substantial  eflScacy, 
and  that  attention  and  exercise  are  the  only  means  to 
a^i«t  or  prolong  memory*  Dr.  Grey  was  a  man  of  piety 
and  liberality,  as  appears  by  his  frequent  correspondence 
wilh  Dr.  Doddridge.  ^ 

GREY  (Zacuary),  LL.  D.  an  English  divine,  and  mis- 
cellaneotts  writef,  was  of  a  Yorkshhre  family,  originally 
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horn  Fnnce.     He  was  born  in  1687,  and  was  admitted  i 
pensioner  in  Jesus  college,  Cambridge,  April  18,  1704^ 
kut  afterwards  removed  to  Trinity-ball,  where  he  was  ad^* 
mitted  scholar  of  the  house,  Jan.  6f  1706-7 ;  LL.  B.  1709 ; 
LL.  D.  1720;  and  ttfough  be  was  never  fellow  of  that 
college,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  trustees  for  Mr.  Ay« 
loffe's  benefaction  to  it.     He  was  rector  of  Houghton 
Conquest  in  Bedfordshire :  and  vicar  of  St.  Peter's  and  St. 
Giles's  parishes  in  Cambridge,  where  he  usually  passed 
the  winter,  and  the  rest  of  his  time  at  Ampthill,  the  neigh- 
bouring market-town  to  his  living.     He  died  Nov.  25^  1 766^ 
ftt  Ampthill,  and  was  buried  at  Houghton  Conquest.     Very 
little  of  his  history  bas  descended  to  us.     How  he  spent 
^bis  life  will  appear  by  a  list  of  hii  works.     He  is  said  to 
bave  been  of  a  most  amiable,  sweet,  and  commBnicative 
disposition ;  most  friendly  to  his  acquaintance,  and  never 
better  pleased  than  when  performing  acts  of  friendsthip 
and  benevolence.    Being  in  the  commission  of  the  peace, 
and  a  man  of  reputable  character,  he  was  much  courted 
for  his  interest  in  elections.     He  was  net,  however,  very 
active  on  those  occasions,  preferriug  literary  retirement. 
His  works  were,  1.  '' A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, in  answer  to  Mr.  Pearce's  Vindication  of  the  Dis- 
senters ;  by  a  Presbyter  of  the  Church  of  England,''  1720, 
8vo.     2.  *^  Presbyterian  Prejudice  displayed,"  1722,  Svo. 
3.  '^  A  pair  of  clean  Shoes  and  Boots  for  a  Dirty  Baronet  s 
or  an  answer    to    Sir   Richard  Cox,^'  1722.     4.  <^  The 
Knight  of  Dumbleton  foiled  at  his  own  weapons,  kc.  In  a 
Letter  to  Sir  Richard  Cdcks,  knt.     By  a  Gentleman  and 
no  Knight,"  1723.     5.  ^*  A  Century  of  eminent  Presby- 
terians :  or  a  Collection  of  Choice  Sayings,  from  the  pub- 
lic sermons  before  the  two  houses,  from  Nov.  1641  to  Jan. 
31,^  1648,  the  day  after  the  king  was  beheaded.     By  a 
Lover  of  Episcopacy,"  1723,     6.  *^  A  Letter  of  Thanks  to 
Mr.  Benjamin  Bennet,"  172S.     This  Bennet  published 
'<  A  memorial  of  the  Reformation,"  full  of  gfoss  prejudices 
against  the  established  church,  and  <*  A  defence  of  it.'* 
7%  ^*  A  Caveat  against  Mr.  Benj.  Benne^  a  mere  preteki* 
der  to  history  and  criticism.     By  a  lover  of  history,"  1724^ 
Svo.     8.  **  A  Defence  of  our  ancient  and  modem  Histo- 
rians against  the  frivolous  cavils  of  a  late  pretender  tQ 
Critical  History,  in  which  the  false  quotations  and  unjnst 
inferences  of  the  anonymous  author  are  confuted  and  ex-  ' 
poaed  in  the  manner  they  deserve.    In  two  parts/'  1725^ 
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|ya    In  reply,  Oldmixon,  the  criucal  historiaB  alluded 
to,  published  **  A  Review  of  Dr.  Zachary  Grey's  Defence 
of  our  aucient  and  modem  historians.     Wherein^  instead 
of  dwelling  upon  his  irif olous  cavils,  false  quotations,  un-^ 
just  inferences,  &c.  it  is  proved  (to  his  glory  be  it  spoken) 
that  ^ere  is  not  a  book  in  the  English  tongue,  which  con* 
tains  so  many  falsehoods  in  so  many  pages.     Non  vitiosuf 
homo  es,  Zachary,  sed  viUum.  By  the  author,'*  &c.   9.  *<  Aa 
Appendix  by  way  of  Answer  to  the  Critical  Historian's 
Review/'  1725.     10.  **  A  Looking-glass  for  Fanatics,  or 
the  true  picture  of  Fanaticism ;  by  a  gentleman  of  the  uni- 
v^ersity  of  Cambridge,"  1725.     11.^*  The  Ministry  of  th#^ 
Dissenters  proved  to  be  null  and  void  from  Scripture  an4 
antiquity,"  1725.     12.  In  1732  he  wrote  a  preface  to  hi^ 
relation  dean  Moss's  sermons,  **  by  a  learned  tiand.*'     Mr> 
Masters  in  his  history  of  C.  C.  C.  C.  ascribes  this  to  Dr. 
Snape,  who  might  perhaps  have  been  editor  of  the  ser*; 
mons,  but  it  was  written  by  Dr.  Grey.     13.  ^^  The  spirit 
of  Infidelity  detected,  in  answer  to  Barbeyrac,  with  a  de«* 
fence  of  Dr.  WaterJand,"  1735,  8vo.     14.  "  English  Pres-. 
by  terian  eloquence.    By  an  admirer  of  monarchy  and  epis- 
copacy," 1736,  8vo.     15.  ^'  Examination  of  Dr.  Chaodler't 
History  of  Persecution,"  1736,  8vo.  16.  "The  true  picture 
'  of  Quakerism,"  1730.     17«  ^Caveat  against  the  Dissent 
ters,"  1736,  8vo.     18.  "  An  impartial  Examination  of  tbd 
second  volume  of  Mr.  Daniel  Neal's  History  of  the  Puri- 
tans," 1736,  8va     The  first  volume  of  Neal  had  been  ex- 
amined by  Dr.  Madox,  assisted  in  some  degree  by  Dr. 
Grey,  who  pubUshed  his  examination  of  the  third  volume 
in  1737,  and  that  of  the  fourth  in  1739.     )9.  ^  An  exa* 
mination  of  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Observations  upon  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,"   1736,  8vo. 
This  is  in  answer  to  sir  Isaac's  notion  of  the  rise  of  Saint- 
worship.     20.  *^  An  attempt  towards  the  character  of  the 
Royal  Martyr,  king  Charles  I. ;  from  authentic  vouchers,'* 
1738,     21.*'  Schismatics  delineated  from  authentic  vouch- 
ers, in  reply  to  Neal,  with  Dowsing's  Journal,  &c.     By 
Philalethes  Cantabrigiensis,"  1739,  8vo.     22.  '<  The  Quak- 
ers and  Methodists  compared,"  &c.  1740.     23«  **  A  Re- 
view of  Mr.  Daniel  Neal's  History  of  the  Puritans,  with  a 
Postscript.     In  a  letter  to  Mr.  David  Jennings ;"  a  pam- 
phlet, Cambridge,  1744.     24.  **  Hudibras — with  large  an- 
notations, and  a  preface,"  &c.  1744,  2  vols.  8vo.     26.  ^^  A 
i^rious  address  to  Lay  Methodists :  by  a  sincere  Protestant/^ 
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1745,  8vo.  27.  "Popery  in  its  proper  colours,  with  a  list 
of  'Saints  inrocated  in  England  before  the  Reformation,'* 
17—9  8vo.  28.  "  Remarks  upon  a  late  edition  of  Shak- 
speare,  with  a  long  string  of  emendations  borrowed  by  the 
celebrated  editor  from  the  Oxfurd  edition  without  acknow- 
ledgement. To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Defence  of  the  late 
sir  Tliomas  Hanmer,  bart.  addressed  to  the  rev.  Mr.  War- 
burtdn,  preachetr  of  Lincoln's-Inn,"  8vo,  no  date,  but 
about  1745.  29.  "  A  word  or  two  frf  Acfvtce  to  William 
Warburton,  a  dealer  in  many  words ;  by  a  friend.  With 
Ml  Appendix,  containing  a  taste  of  William's  Spirit  of  Rail- 
ing," 1746,  8vo.  30.  "  A  free  and  familiar  Letter  to  that 
great  refiner  of  Pope  and  Shakspeare,  the  rev.  William 
Warburton,  preacher  at  Ltncoln^s-Inn.  With  Remarks 
upon  the  epistle  of  friend  W.  E.  (query  ?  if  not  T.  £.  i.  e. 
Thomas  Edwards).  In  which  his  unhandsome  treatment  of 
this  celebrated  writer  is  exposed  in  the  manner  it  deserves. 
By  a  Countiry  Curate,"  1750,  8vo.  31.  "A  Supplement 
to  Hudibras,'*  1752,  8vo.  32.  "  Critical,  historical,  and 
eatplanatory  notes  on  Shakspeare,  with  emendations  on  the. 
text  and  metre,"  1755,  2  vols.  8vo.  33.  **  Chronological 
account  of  Earthquakes,"  1757,  8vo.  In  1756  he  assisted 
Mr.  Whalley  in  his  edition  of  Shakspeare ;  he  had  also  con- 
tributed to  Mr.  Peck'«  "Desiderata,"  and  "Life  of  Crom- 
well," and  collected  some  materials  for  a  Life  of  Baker, 
the  Cambridge  antiquary,  which  were  afterwards  enlarged 
and  published  by  the  rev.  Robert  Masters.  Dr.  Grey  left 
some  other  MSS.  and  a  collection  of  letters,  now  in  Mr. 
Nichols's  possession. 

From  this  copious  account  of  Dr.  Grey's  literary  em- 
ployments, an  idea  may  be  formed  of  his  character  and 
sentiments.  It  would  appear  that  in  early  life  he  had 
studied  the  history  of  the  church  to  which  he  belonged, 
particularly  during  the  seventeenth  century  when  she  suf- 
fered the  severest  shock;  and  having  examined  into  the 
personal  history  of  the  artful  agents,  as  well  as  the  more 
artful  means  by  which  the  hierarchy  and  civil  government 
were  overthrown,  conceived  an  implacable  dislike  to  the 
whole  body  'of  non-conformists,  which  by  an  easy  tran- 
sition, he  continued  towards  their  immediate  successors, 
the  dissenters.  Finding  the  latter  frequently  employed  in 
vindicating  the  cause  of  republican  church-government, 
and  bestowing  all  their  pity  on  those  who  suffered  by  the 
restoration,  without  any  notice  of  those  whom  they  made 
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to  sufieir  by  the  previous  revolutiody  be  directed  his  powem 
ot  controvensy  to  some  of  tbo9e  advocatesi  aod  by  his  la- 
borious researches  into  the  private  history,  annals,  and  pam* 
phiets  of  the  Cromwell  period,  was  enabled  to  become  a 
very  formidable  antagonist.  His  Examinations  of  Neal  are^ 
in. this  respect,  the  most  valoable  of  his  writings,  and  strict 
impartiality  will  be  found  to  require  a  close  attention,  in 
the  readers  of  Neal,  to  what  Dr.  Grey  and  his  precursor 
bishop  Madox  have  advanced.  The  same  researches  which 
Dr.  Grey  had  occasion  to  pursue  in  answering  Neal  and 
others  of  that  party,  seem  to  have  furnished  him  with  the 
matter  of  the  notes  by  which  be  afterwards  illustrated  his 
edition  of  Butler's  Hudibras,  a  work  which  will  probably 
preserve  liis  memory  to  a  very  long  date,  as  his  plan  was 
entirely  new.  Yet,  he  did  not  escape  attacks,  both  seri- 
ous and  jocular  on  this  publication.  Warburton,  in  his 
preface  to.Shakspeare,  '^  hardly  thinks  there  ever  appeared, 
in  any  learned  language,  so  execrable  an  heap  of  nonsense, 
under  tlie  name  of  Commentaries,  as  hath  lately  been 
given  us  on  this  satiric  poet:''  and  Fielding,  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  "  Voyage  to  Lisbon,"  has  introduced  **  the 
laborious  mucli-read  Dr.  Zacbary  Grey,  of  whose  redundant 
notes  on  Hudibras  he  shall  only  say,  that  it  is,  he  is  con«- 
iident,  the  single  book  extant,  in  which  above  500  authors 
are  quoted,  not  one  of  which  could  be  found  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  late  Dr.  Mead."  But  Dr.  Warton  has  very  well 
observed,  that,  ''  if  Butler  is  worth  reading,  be  is  worth 
explaining ;  and  the  researches  used  for  so  valuable  and 
elegant  a  purpose  merit  the  thanks  of  genius  and  candor, 
not  the  satire  of  prejudice  and  ignorance." 

The  above  attack  by  Warburton  produced,  from  Dr.  Grey, 
the  pamphlets  mentioned  above.  No.  28, 29,and  30,  in  which 
there  is  i^uch  of  the  grossness  as  well  as  the  acureness  of 
the  controversial  spirit.  Warburton's  conduct,  honTeverg 
appears  wanton  and  unprovoked,  for  he  not  only  was  at 
onetime  on  good  terms  with  Grey,  and  had  himself  some 
thoughts  of  illustrating  Hudibras,  but  had  actually  supplied 
Grey  with  the  result  of  his  own  inquiries,  and  was  there* 
fore  a  contributor  to  ''  so  execrable  an  heap  of  nonsense ;" 
fur  which  Grey  makes  very  grateful  acknowledgment  in  his 
preface.  To  account  for  Warburton's  contempt  for  a  com^ 
mentator  whom  he  had  thus  assisted,  and  for  a  plan  which 
he  meant  to  have  executed  (perhaps  as  he  executed  his 
plan  on  Shakspeare),  we  are  inclined  to  prefer  the  conjee- 
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tare  of  a  gendemati  whom  extensive  reading,  reflectloo^ 
and  taste  have  constituted  an  able  umpire  in  literary  quar- 
rels. Mr.  D' Israeli  thinks  that  Warburton*s  motive  was 
jealousy,  and  that  ^  though  he  had  half  reluctantly  yielded 
the  few  notes  he  had  prepared,  his  proud  heart  sickened 
when  he  beheld  the  amazing  subscription  Grey  obtained 
for  his  first  edition  of  Hudibras ;  he  received  for  that  work 
1500/.;  a  proof  that  this  publication  was  felt  as  a  want  by 
the  public.''  Grey,  however,  may  be  entitled  to  a  highet 
merit  than  that  of  gratifying  the  public  taste  by  hb  edition 
of  Hudibras.  He  was  unquestionably  the  founder  of  that 
apecies  of  commentary  which  has  since  been  so  success- 
fully employed  in  illustrating  Sliakspeare,  by  bringing  to- 
gether all  the  information,  the  contemporary  writing,  and 
the  style,  manners,  prejudices,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
age,  however  distant,  in  which  the  author  to  be  explained 
wrote.  And  although  this  example  has  been  followed^ 
perhaps  in  some  instances,  to  a  degree  of  minuteness  that 
expeses  the  commentator  to  the  ridicule  of  the  wits,  and 
altnough  it  must  be  allowed  that  some  of  the  Shakspear^ 
commentators  have  ^  bestowed  all  their  tediousness**  upon 
^s  with  a  too  liberal  hand,  yet  it  cannot  be  controverted, 
that  they  have  pursued  the  only  just  and  legitimate  process 
for  elucidating  the  writings  of  distant  ages.  The  merit  of 
this  example,  therefore,  is  due  to  Grey,  and  is  that  on 
which  his  fame  as  a  writer  and  literary  antiquary  will  rest, 
long  after  his  other  publications,  with  the  exception  per- 
haps of  his  Examinations  of  Neal,  are  forgotten.  He  had 
also  made  some  progress  in  an  edition  of  Shakspeare  upon 
the  plan  of  his  Hudibras,  which  we  presume  his  advanced 
age  prevented  his  completing.  What  he  bad  collectedly 
however,  appeared  in  his  ^'  Critical,  historical,  and  ex- 
planatory notes''  Above-mentioned.  Of  this  work  Dr. 
Johnson  says  that  ^^  what  Dr.  Grey  undertook  he  has  well 
enough  performed,  but  as  he  neithel*  attempts  judicial  noc 
emeodatory  criticism,  he  employs  rather  his  memory  than 
his  sagacity ;"  and  he  adds,  ^^  It  were  to  be  wished  that 
all  would  endeavour  to  imitate  his  modesty,  who  have  not 
been  able  to  surpass  his  knowledge."  * 

GRIBALDUS   (Matthew),    surnamed  Mofa,    was    a 
learned  civilian  of  Padua,  who,  after  being  a  law  professor 
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«rf;  PAdtia,  Pisa,  and  Pam,  as  far  as  15St,  left  Italy,  in 
prder  to  make  a  public  profession  of  the  Protestant  reli^ 
gion ;  but  who,  tike  some  other  Italian  converts,  imbtbed 
the  heresy  of  the  Antimaitarians.    After  banng  been  pro* 
lessor  of  civil  law  at  Tabingen  for  some  time,  he  quitted 
ihe  employment^  in  order  to  escape  the  punishment  he 
would  have  incurred,  had  he  been  convicted  of  his  errorst 
He  vras  seiced  at  Bern,  wheta  he  feigned  to  renounce  his 
opinions,  in  order  to  escape  very  severe  treatment ;  but^  as 
he  relapsed  again,  and  openly  fttvoored  the  heretics,  who 
bad  been  driven  from  Geneva,  he  would,,  as  Beza  intii 
mates,  certainly  have  been  put  to  death,  if  he  had  not  died 
of  the  plague  in  September  1567,  or  as  odiers  say  in  1564; 
In  a  journey  to  Geneva,  during  the  trial  of  Servetus,  he 
desired  to  have  a  conference  with  Calvin,  which  Calvin  at 
first  refused,  but  afterwards  granted ;  and  then  Gribaldus^ 
though  he  came  according  to  the  appointod  time  and  plate^ 
refused  to  confer,  because  Calvin  would  not  give  him  his 
band,  till  they  dhould  be  agreed  on  the  articles  ^f  the 
Trinity.    He  was  afterwards  cited  to  appear  before  tht 
magistrates,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  his  faith ;  but^ 
his  answers  not  being  satbfactory,  he  was  commanded  to 
leave  the  city.     He  wrote  several  works,  which  are  esteemed 
by  the  public ;    as  '^  Commentarii  in  legem   de  remm 
mistura,  &  de  jure  fisci,''  printed  in  Italy.     '<  Commen* 
tarii  in  pandectas  juris,**  at  Lyons.     *'  Commentarii  in  ali-* 
quot  preecipuos  Digesti,**  &c.  Francfort,  1577,  fol.     **  His-* 
toria  Francisci  Spire,  ciii  anno  1548,  familiaris  aderat,  se« 
cundum  que  ipse  vidit  &  audivit,**  Basil,  1550.     Sleidan 
declares,  that  Gribaldus  was  a  spectator  of  the  sad  condi** 
tion  of  the  apostate  Spira,  and  that  he  wrote  and  pubKshed 
an  account  of  his  case  and  sufferings.     **  De  methodo  ac 
ratione  studendi  in  jure  civili  Itbri  tres/*  Lyons^  1544  and 
1556.     He  is  said  to  have  written  this  last  book  in  a  week.^ 
GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry),  an  eminent  professor  of 
law,  was  born  in  1632)  at  Leipsic.     His  father,  who  was 
minister  in  that  city,  dying  in  1685,  the  celebrated  Mencke 
married  the  widow,  and  took  great  care  of  her  son's  educa-* 
tion.     Gribuer  assisted  in  the  **  Leipsic  Journal,"  was  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Wittenburghy  then  at  Dresden,  and  finally 
at  Leipsic,  where  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  J^.  Mencke* 
He  died  in  1734.  Besides  several  academical  dissertations,* 
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be  left  ^'  Prtncipia  pvocesifi^  Judidsrii  ;^^  *^  Principia  JdHlift 
prudentiiB  naUmlisv*'  *  small  'wock  much  esteemed; 
<<  Opuacula  Juris  publici  et  privati.**  He  iRras  also  a  bene« 
factor  to  the  juniversity  of  Leipsic,  by  Iteving  a  consider* 
able  legacy  to  the  library^  a  sum  of  money  as  a  pronsioil 
for  the  widows  of  the  professors,  and  an  annual  sum  as  aa 
exhibition  for  a  law  student.' 

GRLERSON  (Constantia%  a  uery  extraordinary  wo* 
aaan,  (whose  maiden  name  is  nowhere  mentioned),  was  born 
io  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  and  married  to  Mn 
George  Griersoii,  printer  in  Dublin.  She  died  in  1793, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seven ;  and  was  allowed  to  be  an  ex* 
cellent  scholar,  not  only  in  Greek  and  Roman  literati^re, 
but  in  history,  divinity,  philosophy,  and  mathematics*    Hht 

Save  a  proof  of  her  knowledge  in  the  Latin  tongue  by  her 
edication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of  Tacittis  to  lord  Carte* 
ret;  and  by  that  of  Terence  toliis  son,  to  whom  she  like- 
wise wrote  a  Greek  epigram.  Dr.  Harwood  esteiems  her 
Tacitus  one  of  the  best  edited  books  ever  publishedi 
Among  the  editions  -of  her  biisband*s  press,  is  a  very  fine 
one  of  Dupin*s  Ecclesiastical  History,  1 724,  3  vols,  folio, 
a  rare  book  in  this  country.  Mrs.  Grierson  composed  some 
poems  in  English,  several  of  which  are  inserted  by  Mrs. 
Barber  amongst  her  own.  When  lord  Carteret  was  \ori* 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  obuined  a  patent  for  Mr.  Grier« 
eon,  iier  husband,  to  be  the  kingU  printer ;  and,  to  dis* 
tinguish  and  reward  her  uncommon  merit,  had  her  life  iii« 
sorted  in  it.  Besides  her  parts  and  learning,  she  was  also 
a  woman  of  great  virtue  and  piety.  Mrs.  Pit^kington  hat 
recorded  some  particulars  of  her,  and  tells  us,  that»  **  when 
about  eighteen  years  of  age,  she  was  brougtit  to  her  father, 
to  be  instructed  in  midwifery ;  that  she  was  mistress  of 
Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  and  French,  and  Understood  the 
mathematics  as  well  as  most  men  :  and  what,**  says  Mrs. 
Pilkington,  <<  made  these  extraordinary  talents  yet  more 
surprisii>g  was,  that  her  parents  were  poor  illiterate  coun« 
try  people;  so  that  her  learning  appeared  like  the  gift 
poured  out  on  the  apostles,  of  speaking  ail  the  languages 
without  the  pains  of  study.''  Mrs.  Pilkington  inquired  of 
her,  where  she  had  gained  this  proiligiou^  knowledge :  to 
which  Mrs..  Grierson  said,  that  '^slie  bad  received  some 
iitUe  instruction  from  the  minister  of  the  parish,  when  she 
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tetild  ipare  time  from  her  needle-work,  to  which  she  waf 
closely  kept  by  her  mother.^'  Mrs.  Pilkington  adds,  that 
^<  she  wrote  elegantly  both  in  verse  and  prose ;  that  her 
turn  Was  chiefly  to  philosophical  or  divine  sabjects;  that 
her  piety  was  not  inferior  to  her  learning ;  and  that  som^ 
of  the  most  delightful  hours  she  herself  had  ever  passed 
were  in  the  conversation  of  this  female  philosopher.*'  Her 
■on^  who  was  aho  his  majesty's  printer  at  Dublin,  and  in* 
.structed  by  her,  was  a  man  of  uncommon  learning,  grea^ 
wit^  and  vivacity.  He  died  in  Germany,  at  the  dge  of 
tw^ity-seven.  Dr.  Jofinson  highly  respected  his  abilities^ 
•nd  often  observed,  that  he  possessed  more  extensive  know* 
ledge  than  any  man  of  his  years  be  had  ever  known.  Hif 
industry  was  equal  to  his  talents,  he  particularly  excelled 
hi  every  species  of  philological  learning,  and  was  perhaps 
..the  best  critic  of  his  time.* 

GaiFF£T  (Henry),  a  French  Writer  of  considerable 
Reputation,  was  born  October  9,  1698,  at  Moulins.  He 
entered  early  anoong  the  Jesuits  at  Paris,  was  professor  of 
belles  lettres  in  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  distin^ 
guislied  hiaiself  afterwards  in  the  pulpiL  On  the  dissoIu-» 
lion  of  his  order,  he  retired  to  Brussels,  where  he  died  of 
a  nephritic  cbolie,  February  22,  1775.  His  works  are,  1. 
An  edition  of  Daniel's  "  History  of  France,"  Paris,  1756, 
17  vols.  4to,  in  which  the  reign  of  Louis  XIIL  occupying 
three  volumes,  is  entirely  his  own.  2.  *^  Trait6  des  dif*r 
ferentes  sortes  de  preuves  qui  servent  k  etablir  la  verit6  de 
I'Histoire,"  Liege,  1769|  12mo,  a  very  judicious  perform- 
ance. 3.  <*  Sermons,''  Liege,  1767,  4  vols.  8vo,  not  re- 
markable for  spirit  or  eloquence.  4.  Several  pious  works, 
among  which  the  most  popular  is  his  ^^  Annee  du  Chretien/' 
Paris,  1747,  18  vols.  12mo.  5.  ^  Latin  Poems,"  written 
at  college,  of  indifferent  character.  6.  An  improved  edi- 
tion of  D'Avrigny's  Memoirs,  1757,  5  vols.  l2mo.  7. 
*^  Insuffisance  de  la  religioiv  naturelle,"  Liege,  2  vols. 
12mo.  H,  An  enlarged  edition  of  the  **  Delices  des  Pays 
Bas,"  Liege,  1769,  5  vols.  12mo.' 

GRIFFIER  (John),  a  landscape  painter,  born  at  Ams- 
terdam in  1645,,  was  a  pupil  of  Roland  Roghman,  whose 
manner  he  relinquished  after  he  became  acquainted  with 
^be  more  perfect  one  of  A*  Vandervelde  and  Liogelbach. 
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He  settled  in  England,  and  made  views  of  manjp  of  tb« 
principal  places,  which  are  highly  wrought,  but  with  ra- 
ther an  artificial  tone  of  colouring.  His  execution  was 
minute  and  laboured,  but  his  pictures  are  very  well  conii- 
pleted  in  that  style.  He  likewise  employed  his  talents  io 
imitations  of  Renibrandt,  Rysdael,  Polemburg,  and  Te* 
niers ;  and  so  successfully,  that  his  productions  are  ofteii 
taken  for  originals.  He  died  in  the  seventy*third  year  of 
his  age,  in  1718.  He  was  known  by  the  appellation  of  the 
old  Griffier. — His  son,  Robert  GriflSer,  or  the  young 
GrifBer,  practised  the  same  profession  as  his  father,  and  iQ 
the  same,  style.  He  resided  chieBy  upon  the  continent, 
and  produced  a  great  number  of  elaborate  pictures  of  views 
on  the  Rhine,  &c.  with  many  figures  in  theia.  He  was 
alive  in  1713.' 

GRIFFITH  (Elizabeth),  a  lad^y  once  of  some  note  a^ 
a  writer  of  novels  and   plays,  wl^ose  maiden  name  was 
GrifEth,  was  of  Welch  descent,  and  early  in  life  married 
Richard  Griffith,  a  gentleman  of  a  good  family,  but  re* 
duced  fortune,  in  Ireland.    The  first  performance  by  which 
ihe  became  known  was  entitled  **  The  Letters  of  Henry 
and  Frances,*'  which  are  said  to  contain  the  genuine  corre* 
jpondence  between  her  and  her  husband  befpre  thetr  mar* 
riage,  and  for  some  years  after.     They  were  published  at 
the  particular  request  of  Margaret  countess  of  Cork,  who 
was  one  of  her  friends,  and  privy  to  her  connexion  with 
Mr.  Griffith,  which  was  at  first  kept  secret.     From  these 
letters,  a  few  particulars  of  the  private  history  of  the  par- 
ties may  be  collected.     Mr.  Griffith  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived no  regular  education,  although  in  his  youth  he  had- 
evinced  some  talents  for  poetry ;  he  introduced  himself, 
however,  by  degrees  into  "  the  genteelest  and  most  repi^- 
table  company ;''  but  tired  of  a  city  lite,  passed  several 
years  with  a  relation  in  the  country  of  Ireland,  where  hm 
read,  learned  French,  and  ^'  studied  husbandry  philoso- 
phically."    He  then  engaged  in  a  farm  and  the  linen  ma-* 
nufacture;  and  about   1760  appears  to  have  received  ^ 
place  from  the  duke  of  Bedford,  at  that  time  lord  lieute- 
nant of  Ireland.     His  acquaintance  with  Mrs.  Griffith  w|u 
accidental,  and  commenced  on  his  part,  to   use  his  own 
phrase,  ^^  as  an  act  of  gallantry  ;"  but  finding^'  no  pcoba-* 
bility  of  success,"  a  strange  declaration  ! — a\»d  being  ena- 
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tAOured  with  her  writings,  conversation,  and  character,  be* 
came,  at  last,  a  real  (ind  honourable  lover,  but  declined 
matrimony  for  several  years,  as  she  had  no  fortune,  and  his 
expectations  from  his  father  were  much  larger  than  they 
were  likely  to  turn  out.     At  length,  however,  they  married, 
about  the  year  1752 ;  and  their  Brst  publication  was  this 
correspondence,  published  by  subscription,  and  not  very 
successful  with  any  class  of  readers,  not  even  the  senti- 
mentalists, for  whom  it  was  chiefly  calculated.     Some  of 
the  letters,  however,  are  of  a  superior  cast,  and  contain 
many  sensible  remarks  on  books,  men,  and  manners.  Theic 
next  publication,  which  was  also  written  in  conjunction, 
was  "  Two  Novels,  in  Letters,  4  vols. ;  the  first  and  second, 
entitled  Delicate  Distress^  by  Frances  ;  the  third  and  fourth, 
entitled  the  Gordian  Knoty  by  Henry,"  1769,  12mp.     Both 
these  are  of  astrict  moral  tendency ;  but,  like  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  authors,  too  much  tinged  with  tlie  pedantry  of 
quotation  and  philo^sophizing,  instead  of  natural  descrip* 
tion  and  feeling.    Previously  to  this,  Mr.  GriflSth  had  pub- 
lished in  1764,  "  The  Triumvirate  ;  or  the  authentic  Me- 
moirs of  A.  B.  and  C.'^  2  vols.  12mo,  a  novel  of  so  loose  a 
kind,  that  even  his  wife  could  not  venture  to  recommend  i( 
to  the  fair  sex,  and  yet  adds  her  opinion  that  ^^  every  gen- 
tlevuin  will  read  it  with  pleasure,  and  I  trust  without  any 
injury  to  his  morals."     Of  Mr.  Griffith's  performances  we 
hear  no  more,  nor  have  been  able  to  ascertain  the  time  of 
his  death.     Mrs.  Griffith's  other  novels  were  '^  Lady  Bar- 
ton," and  ^'Juliana  Harley."     She  also  wrote  some  dramas 
which  had  various  success,  but  none  of  them  have  pre- 
served their  station  oo  the  stage.     One  of  her  most  agree- 
able  publications   was   "  The    Morality    of    Shakspeare's 
Dnima  illustrated,"  1775,  8vo.     She  published  also  some 
translations,  "  The  Adventures  of  Pierre  Viand,"  and  tl^e 
**  Leitei*s  of  Ninon  de  L'Enclos,"  &c.     She  died  Jan.  3, 
1793,  at  Millecent,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.     She  was  un- 
questionably a  woman  of  considerable  literary  talents,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  in  her  lover  and  husband 
the  judgment  which  could  give  them  a  proper  direction. 
Nor  did  he  contribute  much  to  her  happiness  in  his  latter 
days.     He  had  long  acotistomed  himself  to  the  cant  of  sen- 
timent, which  is  too  frequently  mistaken  for  genuine  moral 
feeling.    When  in  his  grand  climacteric,  be  seduced  a  girl 
of  fortune  and  consequence,  with  whom  he  lived  the  re- 
iQainder  of  his  days.   The  libertine  notions  in  bis  ^^  Triiio^ 
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Tirate^*  appear  to  have  been  more  predominant  than  (he 
sense  be  affected  to  entertain  of  pure  morals  in  bis  <<  Let- 
ters.'" 

GRIMALDI  (John  pRANas),  called  Bolognese,  was. 
born  at  Bologna  in  1606,  and  studied  under  A.  Caracci^ 
to  whom  he  was  related.  He  was  a  good  designer  of 
figures,  but  became  chiefly  distinguished  for  his  landscapes. 
When  he  arrived  at  Rome,  Innocent  X.  did  justice  to  his 
merit,  employed  hiih  to  paint  in  the  Vatican  and  the  Qui- 
rinal,  and  even  in  churches.  This  pope  used  to  visit  bind 
when  at  work,  and  talk  familiarly  with  him.  His  reputa- 
tion ftiacbed  cardinal  Mazarine  at  Paris,  who  sent  for  him^ 
settled  a  laree  pension  on  him,  and  employed  him  for  three 
years  in  embellishing  his  palace  and  the  Louvre^  by  the 
erder  of  Lewis  XIII.  The  troubles  of  the  state,  and  the 
clamours  raised  against  the  cardinal,  whose  party  he  warmly 
espoused,  put  him  so  much  in  danger,  that  his  friends  aa- 
'  med  him  to  retire  among  tbe  Jesuits,  for  whom  he  painted 
^  dehydration  for  the  exposition  of  the  sacrao^edt^dunng  the 
holy  days,  according  to  the  custom  of  Rome.  This  piece 
'  was  much  relished  at  Paris  :  the  king  honoured  it  with  two 
visits^  ahd  commanded  him  to  paint  a  similar  piiece  ibr  hip 
chapel  at  the  Louvre.  Grimaldi  after  that  Returned  to 
Italy,  and  at  his  arrival  at  Rome  found  his  great  patron 
Innocent X.  dead;  but  his  two  successors  Alexander VH. 
and  Clement  IX.  honoured  him  equally  with  tbeir  friend* 
ship,  and  found  him  variety  of  employment.  His  chief 
)>ower  lay  in  landscape,  though  lie  designed  figures  well, 
and  his  pencil  equalled  his  desigt],  light,  and  flowing  with 
great  depth  of  colour,  bolder  in  th^  masses  and  the  dasb  of 
bushy  foliage  than  Caracci's,  but  perhaps  too  green.  The 
gallery  Colonna,  at  Rome^  has  many  of  his  views,  which 
^remained  chiefly  in  Italy,  less  known  on  this  side  of  tbf 
Alps  than  those  of  Poussin  and  Claude.  He  understood 
architecture,  'and  has  engraved  in  aqua  fortis  forty* two 
landscapes  in  an  excellent  manner,  five  of  which  are  after 
Titian.  Grimaldi  was  amiable  in  his  manners,  as  well  as 
nkWtul  in  his  profession:  he  was  generous  without  profu* 
sion,  resp^tful  to  the  great  without  meanness,  and  cha- 
ritable 10  the  poor.  The  following  instance  of  his  benevo* 
l^nce  may  serve  to  characterise  the  man.    A  Sicilian  gen* 
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lletnan,  who  had  retired  froo  Messina  with  bis  dattghter, 
duriiiig  the  trpablet  of  that  couatryi  was  reduced  tp  the 
oaisery  of  wanting  bread.  As  he  Itv^ed  over-aninst  him, 
Orimaldi  was  soon  ioformed  of  it ;  and  in  tlie  dusk  of  the 
evening,  knocking  at  the  Sicilian's  door,  without  omking 
himself  known,  tossed  in  money  and  retired^  The  thing 
happening  more  than  once,  raised  the  Sicilian's  curiosity 
to  know  bis  benefactor ;  who,  finding  him  out,  by  hiding 
himself  behind  the  door,  fell  down  on  his  knees  to  thank 
the  hand  that  bad  relieved  him :  Grimaldi  remained  con- 
fused, offered  him  his  bouse,  and  continued  his  friend  till 
his  death.  He  died  of  a  dropsy  at  Rome  in  1660,  and  left 
a  considerable  fortune  among  six  children ;  of  which  the 
youngest,  named  Alexander,  was  a  pretty  good  painter. ' 

GRIMANI  (Dominick),  a  learned  cardinal,  was  born  at 
Yeniqe  in  1460,  His  father  being  procurator  of  St.  Mark, 
and  afterwards  doge  of  the  city,  the  son  was  soon  brought 
into  public  notice,  and  employed  by  the  state  in  important 
pfBces.  In  1493  he  was  raised  to  the  purple  by  popa 
Alexander  VL  having  previously  acquired  great  feme  on 
account  of  the  piety  which  he  displayed  towards  his  fa- 
ther, who  was  commander  of  a  fleet,  and  being  defeated  by 
the  Turks,  was  imprisoned  and  .treated  with  great  rigour* 
The  aon  offered  to  take  his  place,  which  being  refused,  he 
attended  bjm  in  prison,  and  rendered  kim  all  the  service  io 
liis  p9wer.  Grimani  was  also  an  eminent  patron  of  the 
fiq[e  arts  :.  he  collected  a  choice  and  valuable  libratry,  con- 
sisting of  eight  thousand  volumes  iu  ail  languages,  which, 
at  hi^  decease,  in  1523,  he  bequeathed  to  the  canons  re- 
^gttlar  of  St.  Salvadore,  in  Venice.  It  was  afterwards  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  many  valuable  works  by  the  car- 
dinal, patriarch  Marino  Grimani,  and  was  preserved  until 
nearly  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
unfortunatelydestroyed  by  fire.  Dominick  Grimani  also 
paade  a  fine  collection  of  statues,  and  other  remains  of  an- 
tiquity. In  1509,  be  was  visited  by  Erasmus,  who  relates 
the  particulars  of  his  reception,  in  one  of  his  letters,  with 
interesting  minuteness,  and  afterwards  dedicated  to  him 
his  "  Parapbrasis  in  Epistol.  Pauli  ad  Romanes.''  On  an- 
other occasion  we  find  Erasmus  soliciting  cardinal  Grimani 
for  a  copy  of  Origeo's  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  a  trans- 
lation of  which  be  had  been  urged  to  undertake  by  War- 

y  D'Aqsfsur'dU,  vpl.  11,-^PiUuogtga  Md  atnli. 
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h^m^  archbishop  of  Canterbtiry.     Grimani  is  said  to  battf 
translated  from  the  Greek  some  homilies  of  GbrysostomJ 

GRIMBOLD,  GRIMBALD,  or  GRIMOALD  (Nicho- 
las)^ a  poet  of  considerable  rank  in  his  time,  was  a  native 
of  Huntihedonshire,  and  received  the  first  t)art  of  bis  aca-* 
demical  education  at  Christ^s  college  in  Cambridge,  where 
he  became  B.  A.  in  1539  or  1540.     Removing  to  Oxford 
in   1542,  he  was  elected  fellow  of  Merton  college;  but, 
about  1547,  having  opened  a  rhetorical  lecture  in  the  re- 
fectory  of  Christ   church,  then   newly  founded,    be  wan 
transplanted  to  that  society^  which  gave  the  greatest  encou- 
ragement to  such  students  as  were  distinguished  for  their 
proticiency  in  criticism  and  philology.     The  same  year 
be  wrote  a  Latin  tragedy,  which  probably  was  acted  in  the 
college,  entitled  "  Arcbipropheta,  sive  Joannes  Baptista,'* 
dedicated  to  the  dean,   Richard  Cox,  and  printed  Colon. 
1548,  8vo.     In  1548,  he  explained  all  the  four  books  of 
Virgil's  Georgics  in  a  regular  prose  Latin  paraphrase,  ia 
the  public  hall  of  his  college,  which  was  pi-iiited  at  Lon- 
don in  1591,  8vo.     He  wrote  also  explanatoi^y  commenta^ 
ries,  or  lectures,  on  the  •*  Andria'*  of  Terence,  the  Epis- 
tles of  Horace,  and  many  pieces  of  Cicero,  perhaps  for  the 
same  auditory.    He  translated  Tully*s  Offices  into  English, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  learned  Thirlby,  bishbp  of  Ely, 
printed  at  London,  1553,  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  1574  and 
1596.     He  also  made  translations  from  some  of  the  Greek 
classics ;  but  these,  Mr.  Warton  thinks,  were  never  pub- 
lished; among  others  was  the  "  Cyropaedia.'*     Bale  men« 
tions  some  plays  and  poems,  but  not  with  sufficient  pre- 
cision to  enable  us  to  know  whether  they  were  in  Lutih  or 
English.     It  is  allowed,  however,  that  he  was  the  second 
English  poet  after  lord  Surrey  who  wrote  in  blank  verse, 
and  added  to  Surrey's  style  new  strength,  elegance,  antl 
modulation.     In  the  disposition  and  conduct  of  bis  ca- 
dences, says  our  poetical  historian,  he  often  approaches  to 
the  legitimate  stru/!ture  of  the  improved  blank  verse,  al- 
though he  is  not  quire  free  from  those  dissonancies  and  as- 
perities, which  in  his  time  adhered  to  the  general  character 
and  state  of  English  diction.     Both  Mr.  Warton  and  Mr. 
Ellis   have  given    specimens   of  his  poetry  from   "  The 
Songes  written  by  N.  GV  annexed  to  the  "  Songcs  and 
Sonnettes  of  uncerttiin  Auctours'"   in  TottelPs  edition  o{ 

1  TirabMchi«— ^Moveru— OmwtlPs  PolitiM.— Jlofobe^f  Lto. 
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lord  Surrey's  Poems  (reprinted  in  the  late  edition  of  the 
English  poets).  As  a  writer  of  verses  in  rbyoie,  Mr.  War- 
ton  thinks  that  Grimbold  yields  to  none  of  his  contempo- 
raries, for  a  masterly  choice  of  chaste  expression,  and  the 
concise  elegancies  of  didactic  versification  ;  and  adds  that 
tome  of  the  couplets  in  his  '^Praise  of  Measure-keeping/' 
pr  moderiation,  have  all  the  smartness  which  mark  the  mo- 
dern style  of  sententious  poetry,  and  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  Pope's  ethic  epistles.  It  is  supposed  that  he  died 
about  1563.  Wood  and  Tanner,  and  after  them,  Worton, 
are  decidedly  of  opinion  that  be  is  the  same  person,  called 
by  Strype  **  one  Grimbold,"  who  was  chaplain  to  bishop 
Hidley,'  and  who  was  employed  by  that  prelate  while  in 
prison,  to  translate  into  English  Laurentius  Valla's  book 
against  the  fiction  of  Constantine's  Donation,  with  some 
other  popular  Latin  pieces  against  the  papists.  In  Mary's 
reign,  it  is  said  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  heresy,  and 
saved  his  life  by  recantation.  This  may  be  true  of  the 
Grimbold  mentioned  by  Strype,  but  we  doubt  whether  be 
be  the  same  with  our  poet,  who  is  mentioned  in  high  terms 
by  Bale,  on  account  of  his  zeal  for  the  veformed  doctrines, 
without  a  syllable  of  his  apostacy,  which  Bale  must  have 
Jluowu,  and  would  not  have  concealed.' 

GRIMSTON  (Sir  Harbottle),  a  celebrated  lawyer, 
and  master  of  the  rolls  in  the  seventeenth  century,  de- 
scended from  a  very  ancient  family,  was  born  at  BradBeld- 
,hall,  near  Mariningtree,  in  Essex,  about  1594.  Where 
he  had  his  early  education  is  not  known,  but  he  studied 
law  in  Lincoln's-inn,  and  practised  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. In  August  1 638  he  was  chosen  recorder  of  Colchester, 
and  representative  for  that  place  in  the  parliament  which 
net  at  Westminster  April  13,  1640,  and  again  in  the  par-  ' 
liameot  which  met  Nov.  3  of  the  sam^  year.  The  mea- 
sures he  at  first  supported  were  those  of  the  party  which 
finally  overthrew  the  government,  and  although  he  argued 
<:hiefly  against  such  abuses  as  might  have  been  reformed 
by  a  better  understanding  between  the  conflicting  parties, 
yet  his  violence  against  the  court,  and  particularly  a  bitter 
.speech  he  made  against  archbishop  Laud,  seem  to  prove 
'that  he  was  too  much  swayed  by  the  popular  clamour  of 
;the  times,  and  too  readily  became  one  of  the  committees 

•  » 
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lor  the  rediress  of  grieranoe^y  real  or  imagintiy,  as  well  m 
for  bringing  tbose  to  punitbinefit  who  were  most  obnoxiooi 
to  the  people.  In  1642  he  was  made  one  of  the  lieutenant^ 
of  the  county  of  Essex,  in  pursuance  of  the  parliament  a 
ordinance  for  the  roiiitia,  and  in  August  the  same  year^ 
came  down  to  Colchester  and  proclaimed  sir  John  Lueas  # 
traitor;  for  intending  to  assist  the  king.     When  he  came, 

^  however,  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  designs  of  ilie 
YefoTmers, '  he  began  to  withdraw  his  countenance  fvnn 
them,  and  when  in  1647  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  con* 
Bii^sioners  to  .treat  with  the  king  at  Newport,  in  the  isle  of 

'  tVight,  his  maiesty  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  wkh 
his  candour  and  moderation.  On  bis  return  to  parliameati 
he  argued  for  accepting  the  king^s  concessions,  and  being 
at  the  sam^  tiiloe  one  of  the  commissioners  for  disbanding 
the  army,  was,  among  others,  forcibly  excluded  from -the 
house  by  a  party  of  soldiers.  After  the  oiurder  of  the 
king,  he  went  abroad  for  some  time,  but  in  1656  we  iin4 
bini  elected  to  Crom^veirs  parliament  as  one  of  the  sirteen 
representatives  for  tlie  county  of  £sse9,  but  not  approved  bjr 
the  council,  against  wliose  decision  he  si^ed  a  spirited  re? 
monstrance.  In  February  1 669*60  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
new  council  of  stated  in  whom  the  executive  power  was  lodged 
by  the  remains  of  the  long  parhameiu  that  restored  Charles 
II. ;  and  a  few  ihonths  after,  he  waa  also  chosen  speaker  of 
the  house  of  codimons  in  vrfaat  was  called  the  'f  Healki|^ 

Eariiamcnt"  which  met  April  25,  1#60.  In  May  following^ 
e  waited  on  the  king  at  Breda,  and  on  his  mi^esty^s  ar- 
rival, and  the  settlement  of  the  government,  was  appointed 
master  of  the  folH  Nov.  3^  1660,  which  office. he  filled 'for 
vicarly  twenty- foqt  years  with  great  ability  aad  iniegrity. 
He  was  also  appointed  in  the  same  year  chief  steward  of 
the  borough  of  8t.  Aiban's^  and  recorder  of  Harwich,  ancji 
from  the  restoration  to  the  time  of  his  death,  coatiuued  to 
represent  Colchester  in  pariiameiit.  For  several  years  be 
entertained  Dr.  Gilbert  Burnet,  afterwards  bisfa<^  of  Sa*- 
lisbury,  as  his  chaplain,  or  preacher  at  the  rolls;  and  much 
assisted  him  in  his  ^^  History  of  the  Reformation.'*  Bur- 
net in  his  *^Own  Times*'  has  given  an  afiecttoaate  and 
probably  faithful  character  of  sir  Harbottle,  who  appeans 
to  have  been  a  man  of  real  worth,  piely,  and  modenitioQ 
r\  his  latter  days.  Sir  Harbottle  died  Dec.  31,  1683,  aged 
about  ninety,  and  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  l^t.  Michaera 
thiux:b,  St,  Alban's.    He  was  twice  marhedj  first  to  Mary>. 
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^tygbler  of  air  George  Croke,  aneditioo  of  whose  ^*  Re* 
pqits"  be  pobliahed,  9  vob.  foKo ;  and  sccoodly  to  Ann^ 
4fl^ttgbter  of  sir  Nstiukniel  Bacoo,  of  Culford-faail^  io  Sof*- 
IToik,  Other  particulars  of  his  family  ii^ay  he  W^tk  in  our 
mithorities*^ 

QI^INDAL  (Edmund),  arcbhiahop  of  Ciiiterbary,  wai| 
horn  in  li»i9y  at  HinsiDghaiD,  a  atnall  filliige  in  Cumber-- 
{and.  After  a  auitable  fouudation  of  learpioff  at  9chool| 
he  waa  sent  to  Magdaleo-ooUegey  in  Cambridge^  bo^  re- 
faoved  tbeace  to  Christ'a,  aad  afterwards  ^  rmibroke* 
haU ;  where,  having  taken  his  fint  degree  ia  arts^  be  waa 
ichoa^  fellow  in  1538,  and  commeocpd  M.  A^  in  IM1| 
Mvieg  served  the  office  of  janior  bumr  of  bis  |tu>llege  thf 
pnaceding  year.  In  1548  be  was  appointed  senior  proetor 
ipf  the  unireorsiityy  ^nd  is  said  to  have  often  sat  as  assessor 
Io  the  vioe-^chaBcellor  in  his  courts.  In  1549  he  became 
{Nresideot  [ykeo^masfter]  of  his  college  ;  paid  being  now 
^  D*  was  unanimously  chosen  lady  Margareti's  pufblic 
jpreacher  at  Cambridge ;  as  be  was  also  one  ^  the  four  ois- 
putaiHs  in  ^  theological  extraordinary  i^st,  performed  that 
year  lor  the  entertainment  of  king  Edward^s  visitom. 

Thus  disdoguished  in  the  univenity,  his  o^erit  was  ob* 
Mrved  by  Ridley,  bishop  of  London,  who  mad^  him  his 
isbapbia  in  1550 ;  perhaps  by  the  recommendation  of  Bu^ 
veer,  the  king's  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  who 
•oon  after  his  removal  to  London,  in  a  letter  so  that  pre- 
Jbte,  atyles  our  dtrine  *^  a  person  eminent  for  his  learning 
fuid  piety/'  And  thus  a.  aoor  being  opened  to  him  intp 
jchurch  -  preferments,  he  rose  by  quick  advances.  His 
patron  the  bkhop  was  so  m^uch  pleased  with  him,  that  be 
•deaigiied  for  him  the  prebend  of  Cantrilies,  in  St.  Paul's 
^Bhusch,  and  wrote  to  the  council  (some  of  whom  had 
procured  it  for  lurnisbing  the  king's  stables)  fiMr  leave 
1^  give  this  liring,  aa  he  savs,  **  to  his  well  deserving  chap- 
\$mf  who. was  without  preferment,  and  to  whom  be  wouid 
.grant  it  with  all  bis  heart,  that  so  he  might  have  him  con- 
fiftually  with  him  and  ia  his  diocese  to  preach,"  adding, 
fhat  '^  he  was  known  to  be  both  of  virtue,  honesty,  discre* 
^on,  wbdetti,  and  learning."  What  effect  this  applic«itii>n 
})ad  does  not  appear,  but  the  prsscenlor's  place  becomii)^: 
yacant  soon  aft^r^  bi^  lordship  on  August  24,  )55l,  cu:- 

1  Bwf.  Brit— Buraet't  Own  Tiili«t.— Collint't  Peerage,  by  Sir  £•  Bry(i^;ot. 
Vt.  yerulaiii.-:7-Cl«reBdonrs  Hiftory.«-«Chauiic^'0  Hertfbitifture. 
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latcd  bim  to  that  oflSce,  which  wjas  of  much  greftter 
;ralue>  and  likewise  procured  him  to  be  made  one  of  hit 
xnije«ty'^  chaj^lains,  with  the  Usual  salary  of  40/.  in  Dec^m<^ 
|>er  (Of  the:  same  year.  On  July  2,  1552,  he  obtained  a 
stall  in  Westminster-abbey  ;  which,  however,  he  resigned 
io  I>r.  Bonner,  whcan  he  afterwards  succeeded  in  the 
bishopric  of  London.  In  the  mean  time,  there  being  a 
(design  on.  the  death  of  Dr.  Tonstall,  to  divide  the  rich  see 
x)ft  Durham  into  two,  Grindal  was  nominated  for  one  of 
thjfese,  land  would  have  obtained  it,  bad  not  one  of  the 
iCOAirtiers  got  tbe  w^ole  bishopric  dissolved,  and  settled  as 
^  temporal  estate  upon  himself.  ... 

.  In  1553,  he  fled  from  the  persecution  under  queen  Mary 
•into  Germany;  and,  residing  at  Strasbourg,  made  htin«> 
^elf  master  of  the  German'  tongue,  in  order  to  preadh  in 
the  churches  there ;  in  the  disputes  at  Francfort  about  a 
aiew  model  of  government  and  form  of  worship,  which  was 
to  be  different  from  the  last  liturgy  of  king  Edward,  he 
sided  with  Cox  and  others  against  Knox  and  his  follower^ 
Returning  to  England  on  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  in 
1558,  he  was  employed  among  others,  in  drawing  up  the 
new  liturgy  to  be  presented  to  the  queen's  first  parliament; 
end  was  also  one  of  ^he  eight  protestant  divines,  choset>  to 
iiold  a  public  dispute  with  the  popish  prelates  about  that 
time.  His  talent  for  preaching  was  likewise  very  service* 
able,  and  he  was  generally  appointed  to  that  duty  on  alt 
public  occasions.  Ou  May  J5,  1559,  he  preached  at  St. 
Paul's  at  (the  first  reading  of  the  common-rprayer  before 
the  privy  •council,  nobility,  lord  mayor,  and  aldermen. 
About  tbe  same  time  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis* 
sioners.in  the  uortb^  on  the  royal  visitation  for  restoring 
the  supremacy  of  the  crown,  and  tbe  protestant  faith  and 
worship..  This  visitation  extended  also  to  Cambridget 
-where  Dr.  John  Young  beipg  removed  for  refusing  the 
oath  of  supreomcy^  from  tbeimastership  of  Pembroke-hall^ 
Grindal  was  chosen  by  the  fellowjs  to  succeed  him  in  1559. 
This  office,  .however,  he  accepted  with  reluctance,  and 
finding  that  he  could  .not  j^eside^  he  resigned  it  in'  May 
1562,  if  not  before ;  yet  so  highly  was.be  j>eknred  by  the 
society,  that  the  three  succeeding  masters  were  chosen  by 
his  r^conuQendatioo. .  .»  ,  ' 

In  July  the  same  year,  be  was  nominated  to  the  bi- 
shopric of  London,  vacant  by  the  depo^tion  of  Bonner. 
The  juncture  was  very  critical,  and  the  fate  of  the  church 
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revenues  depended  npon  the  event.     An  act  of  parliament 
^d  lately  passed,  whereby  her  majesty  was  empowered 
to  exchange  the  ancient  episcopal  manors  and  lordships^ 
for  tithes  and  impropriations;  a  measure  extremely  re* 
gretted  by  these  first  bishops,  who  scrupled  whether  they 
should  comply  in  a  point  so  injurious  to  the  revenue  of 
their  respective  sees,  which  must  soflfer  considerably  bj 
these  exchanges ;  and  which  too  would  cut  off  all  hope  of 
restoring  the  tithes,  so  long  unjustly  detained  from  the 
respective  churches,  for  the  maintenance  6f  the  incum- 
bents.    In  this  important  point  our  new-nominated  bishop 
consulted  Peter  Martyr  in  a  letter  dated  August  of  thu 
year ;  nor  did  he  accept  of  the  bishopric  till  he  had  re- 
ceived an  opinion  in  favour  of  it  from  that  divine,  who 
said  that  the  queen  might  provide  for  her  bishops  and 
clergy  in  such  manner  as  she  thought  proper,  that  being 
none  of  GrindaPs  concern.     He  also  communicated  to  that 
divine  his  scruples  concerning  the  habits  and  some  cus- 
toms then  used  in  the  church,  on  both  which  Martyr  gave 
'him  the  advice  of  a  sensible  and  moderate  man  who  re^ 
igarded  more  weighty  matters.     Before  this  answer  could 
be  received,  Grindal  was  consecrated  Dec.  1,  but  the  ex- 
change of  lands  with  the  queen  not  being  fully  settled,  he 
could  not  compound  for  his  first  fruits,  and  consequently 
'he  was  hindered  from  exercising  his  episcopal  function, 
and  was  obliged  to  have  the  queen's  express  authority  foi^ 
that  purpose.     We  may  here  remark  that  Cox  bishop  of 
•Ely,  Barlow  of  Chichester,  and  Scory  of  Hereford,  were  con- 
Mcrated  at  the  same  time  by  archbishop  Parker,  with  whom 
ithey  all  joined  in  a  petition  to  her  majesty  to  stop  these  ex- 
changes, and  they  offered  her  as  an  equivalent,  1000  marks  a 
year  during  their  lives.    In  1 560,  he  was  made  one  of  the  ec« 
xlesiastical  commissioners,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  parlia- 
•ment  to  inspect  into  the  manners  of  the  clergy,  and  regulate 
«a)l  matters  of  the  church ;  and  the  same  year  be  joined  with 
Cox  and  Parker,  in  a  private  letter  to  the  queen,  persuading 
her  to  marry.     In  1561,  he  held  his  primary  visitation.     In 
'1 563  he  assisted  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  together  with 
aome  civilians,  in  preparing  a  book  of  statutes  for  Christ 
church,  Oxford,  which  as  yet  had  none  fixed.     This  year 
be  was  also  very  serviceable,  in  procuring  the  English 
merchants,  who  were  ill  used  at  Antwerp  and  other  parts 
of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  who  had  been  very  kind 
t0  tjie  EngKsh  exiles  in  the  late  reigni  a  new  settlcmeut  ut 
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EmUen,  id  East^Frieaknd ;  and  the  rame  year,  at  tba 
sequeu  of  sir  WilUam  Ceeil,  teciretary  of  slate,  be  wroUl 
aoimadvertiohs  upon  a  treatise  entUled  ^^  Cbristiani  Ho^ 
tninis  Norma^"  &c.  ^*  Tbe  Ride  of  a  Christian  Mai^'^ 
the  author  of  whick,  one  Justus  Velsius^  a  Dutch  enthu* 
aiast,'  had  impudently,  io  son^e  letters  to  tbe  queen,  used 
menaces  to  her  majesty ;  but  beieg  at  last  cited  before 
the  eeelesiastkal  GoaunisaioD,  was  Gbairged  to  depart  the 
kingdom. 

On  April  1 5,  1 564,  be  took  tbe  degree  of  D.  D.  at  Cam# 
bridge,  and  tbe  same  year  executed  the  queen^s  express 
command,  for  exacting  uniformity  in  the  clergy ;  but  pi!o» 
eeeded  so  tenderly  and  slowly,  that  the  archbishop  thought 
fit  to  excite  and  quicken  biui ;  whence  tbe  puritans  sup^ 
posed  him  inclined  to  their  party.  However,  be  broughi 
aereral  nonconformists  to  comply ;  to  which  end  he  pub^ 
lisbed  a  letter  of  Henry  Bullinger,  minister  of  Zurich,  ia 
Switzerland,  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  compliance,  whtek 
had  a  very  good  effect.  Tbe  same  year,  October  S,  ou 
the  celebration  of  tbe  esaperor  Ferdinsiid^s  funeral,  b# 
preached  a  sermon  at  St  PauPs,  afterwards  printed,  fnoas 
which  Strype  has  given  extracts.  In  1567  he  executed 
tbe  queen^s  orders  in  proceeding  against  the  prohibited 
and  unlicensed  preachers ;  but  was  so  treated  by  some  with 
^reproaches  and  rude  language,  that  it  abated  much  ot  hie 
^vourable  inciinadoos  towards  them,  which  was  felt  ao4 
resented  on  their  part  Even  altfaoug^b  some  yeans  afters 
Awards  be  both  procured  tbe  liberty  of  some  separatists  who 
^lad  been  io^risoned  according  to  law,  and  indulged  tb«if 
ministers  with  a  licence  to  preach  on  their  proniising  nol: 
to  act  against  the  laws,  yet  tbey  imm^iately  abused  that 
liberty,  and  when  he  proceeded  against  tJbesa  for  it,  they. 
k^d  the  boldness  to  lodge  a  complaint  in  the  privy  OQWicil 
representing  his  dealings  with  them.  :.Tbe  acchbisfaoiv 
touched  with  their  ingratitude,  joined  with  the  council  itt 
opinion  that  such  HOhen  ought- tp  be  aeverely  puuisbed  as  4 
warning  to  others.  Gfiudal  wasalso  threatened  with  a  proi-^ 
munive  by  some  of  bis  clergy  far  raising  a  cootiabutioa 
^pon  them  tbe  prei:eding  year  fer  ihe»  persecuted  Pvot^ 
•testants  abroad,  without  tbe  ^queen's  licenpe.  But.  this  did 
not  discourage  him,  and  bfiving  procured^  atcunomissioa. 
from  her  majesty  ito  visit  tbe  Savoy,. the  ha9pitaV«ppoiated 
for  the  relief  and  entertainmeutf  of. poor  tn^e^lers,  he  der 
^irived  the  master,,  who  bad  almost  ruined  the  charity  by 
his  abuses  and  mismanagement 
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*  This  waf  the  last  piece  of  service  he  performed  for  hid 
j^tocese,  being  on  May  I,  1570,  translated  to  the  see  of 
York.  He  owed  this  promotioii  to  secretary  Cecil  and 
archbishop  Parker,  who  liked  his  removal  from  London^ 
as  not  being  resolute  enough  for  the  government  there. 
The  same  year  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  patron  Cecil,  that 
<!!artwright  the  famous  nonoonformist  might  be  silenced  s 
and  in  1571,  at  his  metropolitical  Tisitation,  he  shewed  a. 
Iiearty  -zeal,  by  his  injunctions,  for  the  discipline  and  good 
gt>vemment  of  the  church.  In  1572  he  petitioned  the 
^ueen  to  renew  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  In  1574 
he  held  one  for  the  purpose  of  proceeding  against  papists, 
whose  number  daily  diminished  in  his  diocese,  which  he 
was  particularly  careful  to  provide  with  learned  preachers, 
as  being  in  his  opinion  the  best  method  of  attaining  that 
end.  He  rejected  therefore  stfch  as  came  for  institution 
to  Uvings  if  they  were  found  deficient  in  learning,  and  in 
tbia  policy  he  was  encouraged  by  the  queen,  to  whom  ft 
was  highly  agreeable.  In  other  respects  he  had  frequently 
to  contend  with  the  avarice  of  the  courtiers,  some  of  Whom 
would  have  greatly  impoverished  the  church,  if  he  and 
4Dther  prelates  had  not  opposed  them. 

His  patron,  Cecil,  then  lord  treasurer,  recommended 
him  to  the  first  chair  in  the  church,  which  became  vacant 
by  the  death  of  archbishop  Parker.  Accordingly  he  was 
translated  to  the  see  of  Canterbury,  in  which  he  was  con* 
Armed,  February  15,  1575.  On  May  6,  1576^^  he  began 
hif  metropolitical  visitation,  and  took  measures  for  the 
better  regulation  of  his  courts ;  but  the  same  year  fell  under 
ber  miye8ty*s  displeasure,  upon  account  of  the  favour  he 
ahewed  to  what  was  called  the  exercise  of  prophesying. 

These  prophesying^  had  been  used  for  some  time,  the 
mles  of  whidi  were,  that  the  ministers  of  a  particular  di- 
TiaioQ  at  a  set  time  met  together  at  some  church,  and  there 
each  in  their  order  explained,  according  to  their  abilities, 
some  portion  of  scripture  allotted  to  them  before;  tbia 
4one,  a  moderator  niMie  his  observations  on  what  bad  been 
said,  and  determined  the  tme  sense  of  the  place,  a  cer* 
tain  time  being  fixed  for  dispatching  the  whole.  The  ad- 
vantage was  the  improvement  of  the  clergy,  who  hereby 
considerably  profited  in  the  knowledge  of  the  scripture ; 
but  this  mischfef  ensued,  that  at  length  confusions  and 
disturbances  took  place  at  those  meetings,  by  an^ostenta^^. 
ikm  of  supecior  parts  km  some,  by  ad^ncieg  heterodoi^ 
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-opinions,  and  by  the  intrusion  of  some  of  the  silencecl  ie<^ 
paratists,  who  took  this  opportunity  of  declaiming  against 
the  liturgy  and  hierarchy,  and  qven  speaking  against  states 
and  particular  persons.  The  people  also,  of  whom  there 
was  always  a  great  conflux  aa  hearers,  fell  to  arguing  and 
disputing  much  about  religion,  and  sometimes  a  layman 
would  take  upon  himself  to  speak.  In  short,  the  exercises 
degenerated  into  factions. 

Grindal  laboured  to  redress  these  irregularities  by  setting 
down  rules  and  orders  for  the  management  of  these  ex* 
ercises ;  however,  the  queen  still  disapproved  of  rhem,  as 
seeing  probably  how  very  apt  they  were  to  be  abused.  She 
did  not  like  that  the  laity  should  neglect  their  secuJar  affairs 
by  repairing  to  those  meetings,  which  she  thought  might 
fill  their  heads  with  notions,  and  so  occasion  dissentions 
and  disputes,  and  perhaps  seditions  in  the  state.  And  the 
archbishop  being  at  court,  she  particularly  declared  herself 
offended  at  the  number  of  preachers  as  well  as  the  exer- 
cises, and  ordered  him  to  redress  both;  urging,  that  it 
was  good  for  the  church  to  have  few  preachers,  that  three 
or  four  might  suffice  for  a  cpunty,  and  that  the  reading  of 
the  Homilies  to  the  people  was  sufficient.  She  therefore 
required  him.  to  abridge  the  number  of  preachers,  and  put 
down  the  religious  exercises.  This  did  not  a  little  affliotr 
him.  He  thought,  and  very  properly,  the  queen  infringed 
upon  his  office,  to  whom,  next  to  herself,  the  highest  trust 
of  the  church  of  England  was  committed;  especially  89 
this  command  was  peremptory,  and  made  without  atiaH 
advising  with  him,  and  that  in  a  matter  so  directly  con- 
cerning religion :  he  wrote  a  letter  to  her  majesty,  de- 
claring, that  bis  conscience  would  not  suffer  him  to  com^ 
ply  with  her  commands. 

This  refusal  was  dated  December  20,  1576.  The  queen 
therefore  having  given  him  sufficient,  time  to  consider  well 
his  resolution,  and  he  continuing  inflexible,  she  sent  let- 
ters next  year  to  the  bishops,  to  forbid  all  exercises  and 
prophesyings,  and  to  silence  all  preachers  and  teachers  not 
jawfully  called,  of  which  there  were  ao  small  number ;  and 
jn  June  the  archbishop  was  sequestered  from  his  office, 
and  confined  to  his  house  by  an  order  of  the  court  of  atav^ 
chamber.  In  November  the  lord-treasurer  wrote  to  him 
about  making  bi'^  submission,  with  which  he  dq(  thinking 
iit  to  comply,  his  sequestration  was  continued ;  and  ia 
Janaary  there  wejrei  thc(pght$  oC*d^priyin^  biniy  wfaicb^  bow^ 
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ever,  were  laid  aside.     Juue  1579,  bis  confinement  was 
either  taken  off,  or  else  be  bad  leave  to  retire  to  bis  house 
at  Crojrdon  ;  for  we  find  him  there  consecrating  the  bishop 
of  Exeter  in  that  year,  and  the  bishops  of  Winchester, 
and  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  the  year  following.     This  part 
of  his  function  was  exercised  by  a  particular  commission 
from  the  queen,  who  in  council  appointed  two  civilians  to 
manage  the  other  affairs  of  his  see,  the  two  of  his  nomina* 
tion  being  set  aside.     Yet  sometimes  he  had  special  com- 
mands  from  the  queen  and  council  to  act  in  person,  and 
issued  out  orders  in  his  own  name ;  and  in  general  was  as 
active  as  be  could  be,  and  vigilant  in  the  care  of  his  diocese 
as  occasion  offered.     In  1 580,  for  instance,  when  there 
happened   a  violent  earthquake,  our  archbishop  having 
^sued  an  order  for  prayer  and  humiliation,  composed  a 
prayer  for  families  throughout  his  diocese,  which  was  al- 
lowed by  the  council,  who  in  a  letter  to  him  commended 
bis  great  zeal,  and  required  him  to  enjoin  the  observation 
of  his  new  order  of  prayer  in  all  other  dioceses.     The 
council  also  referred  to  him  the  decision  of  a  dispute  that 
happened  the  same  year  at  Merton  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  was  visitor,  as  archbishop  ;  and  soon  after  he  was 
employed  by  the  lord  treasurer  in  a  controversy  between 
the  university  and  town  of  Cambridge. 

Thb  year  (1580),  a  convocation  met  at  St.  Paul's,  at 
which,  though  he  could  not  appear,  yet  he  had  a  principal 
share  in  the  transactions  of  it«     He  drew  up  an  expedient 
for  preserving  the  authority  of  the  spiritual  courts  in  the 
point  of  excommunications;  he  laid  before  them  also  a 
new  form  of  penance  to  be  observed  for  the  future,  better 
calculated  than  the  former  to  produce  a  proper  effect  on 
offenders.     It  was  moved  in  this  convocation,  that  no  bu- 
tineas  should  be  entered  upon,  nor  any  subsidy  granted, 
till  be  was  restored,  and  although  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived, yet  they  unanimously  presented  a  petition  in  bis 
favour  to  her  majesty,  which  they  thought  was  a  more  re- 
spectful proceeding.     This,  however,  proved  ineffectual, 
nor  was  he  restored   until  after  he  made  his  submission,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  to  clear  himself  of  the  charge 
pf  a  refractory  disobedience  in  the  matter  of  the  exercises, 
he  proved  that  in  his  own  bishopric,  and  other  peculiar 
jurisdictions,  he  never  suffered  the  practice  after  the  time 
of  her  majesty's  command. 
The  precise  time  of  his  restitution  does  not  clearly  ap« 
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pear,  yet  several  of  big  proceedings  «beW|  that  he  was  ifl 
tlie  i;<ll  poosesifioa  of  the  melropoliucal  power  ia  1589,  in 
whioii  yex  u  i^  also  certain  he  lost  his  eye-sight*  Sir  John 
H<ii:u!^;cn)  iniugiiiefl  tbiitbis  being  blind  was  only  a  rvport 
circu.ciiea  by  uii  friends^  in  order  to  coneeal  hb  being  ia 
contiricrn*jiJi  by  the  queen's  order  in  bis  9wn  bouse,  but, 
Strype  ha.i»  amply  refuted  tbiB  supposition.  He  was  also 
much  broken  viowD  by  hard  study  and  infirmttieay  especially 
the  strangury  and  colic,  with  which  he  had  long  been  ' 
afflicted ;  and  losing  all  hopes  of  recovering  bis  sight,  be 
resigned  his  see  towards  the  latter  end  of  1 582,  and  al^ 
ibough  by  bo  means  a  £svourite  with  bis  royal  mistress  at. 
this  time,  she  thought  proper  to  grant  him  a  pension  foa 
his  life.  With  this  provision  he  retired  to  Croydon,  wbett 
be  died  July  €,  1589,  and  was  interred  in  that  cburcfaj^ 
ifbere  a  stone  monument  was  erected  to  bis  memory. 

Strype  has  ably  vindicated  his  memory  from  the  misre« 
presentations  of  Fuller  and  HeyUn,  who  consider  him  aa 
too  much  inclined  to  paritanism  j  and  observes,  that  in  thd 
times  in  which  he  lived,  when  he  was  better  known,  hts^ 
episcopal  abilities,  and  admirable  endowments  for  spiritnai 
government,  as  well  as  bis  great  learning,  were  much  ce^  ^ 
j^brated.     He  was  a  man,  says  Strjrpe,  of  great  firmnesa 
and  resolution,  though  of  a  mild  and  affable  temper,  and  ^ 
friendly  disposition  ;  in  lua  deportntent  courteous  and  en- 
gaging, not  easily  provoked^  well   spoken,  and   easy  of 
access ;  and  in  his  elation  not  at  all  affecting  grandeur  or 
state,  always  obliging  in  his  carriage,  aa  well  as  kind  and 

frateful  to  his  servants,  and  of  a  wee  and  generous  spirit, 
trype  allowi,  what  indeed  is  obvioua,  that  be  uaed  grese 
moderation  towards  the  puritans^  to  whose  interest  in  tb^  ^ 
cabinet,  joined  to  bis  own  merits,  his  preferment  was  in  e 

Sreat  measure  owing ;  and  had  they  repaid  this  modemtiiNB 
y  a  corresponding  behaviour,  he  would  have  less  seUom 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  court  *,  who  thought  fais 
fkvour«  ill-bestowed  on  men  of  restless  and  turbulent  dia« 

*  Grindal    bad   the  mitfortune  to  of  Leicester,    wbo  was  perhaps   in* 

ie^vc  a  qiirea  who  meddled  too  much  debted  to  him  for  serrnres  of  this  kinda 

in  matters  above  her  comprebeaaioa ;  was  excessively  aii$oiied  t^himj  an^ 

bat  it  was  not  on  accouni  of  religion  through  that  oobieman's  interfereuo^ 

only  that  he  1o5t  her  favour.     At  one  Oripdal,  who  had  condemned  the  nftm 

time,  Julio  Borgarucoi,  an  Itoliaiphy.  riage  of  Julio  to  another  maii*s  wtfr» 

sician,  was  io  great  estimation  in  this  lost    the  queea's  favour  for  evef^*** 

country   with   the   people  of  quality,  Lodge's  illustrations/  vol.  IL  p.  157. 

though  infamauc  fur  his  proficiency  in  See  also  Harringrou's  Brkf  VfSti[f  aS' 

tb^ 9oi;^t(iQfii^  poiHtMU^    Jl^nmH  4:aiQ(Uii^  AnosU 
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positions.  He  had  a  great  respect  for  the  eminent  ^e- 
fermers  abroad,  CaSvin,  Liitber,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  Peter' 
Martyr,  Bullinger^  Zanchius,  and  others,  with  whom  h^ 
bad  contracted  a  friendship  during  his  exile,  and  alway^ 
carried  on  a  correspondence  ;  and  he  was  very  instrumental 
in  obtaining  a  settlement  for  the  French  protestants  in' 
their  own  way  of  worship,  approaching  to  the  Genevan, 
who  were  allowed  to  assemble  in  the  Walloon  church  hi 
Threadneedle-street,  which  has  ever  since  been  a  French* 
charch. 

•Collier,  whose  authority  is  of  some  consequence  in  this; 
case,  clears  Grindal  from  all  imputations  of  puritanism,! 
and'  speaking  of  the  articles  at  one  of  his  metropoliticat 
vudtattons,  observes,  that  he  was  no  negligent  governor,^ 
nor  a  person  of  latitude  or  indifference  for  the  ceremonies 
of  the  church  5  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  more 
deeply  concerned  for  her  doctrines,  and  a  strenuous  as- 
sertor  of  them.  He  was  celebrated  as  a  preacher  in  king 
Edward  VI.'s  time,  both  at  court  and  in  the  university ; 
and  in  the  beginning  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  when  the 
protestant  religion  was  to  be  de6lared  and  inculcated  to  the' 
people,  he  was  one  of  (he  chief  persons  employed  in  the 
pulpit  at  St.  Paul's,  and  before  the  queen  and  nobility. 

Besides  what  have  already  been  noticed,  Grindal  as« 
Kisted  Fox  in  his  Martyrology,  in  which  is  printed  a  com-* 
position  of  his  entitled  a  **  Dialogue  between  Custom  ahd^ 
Truth,**  written  in  a  very  clear  nianner,  in  refutation  o£ 
the  doctrine  ^of  the  cOr|f>oral  presence  In  the  sacrament. 
He  lived  and  died  unmarried,  yet  does  not  seem  to  have 
amassed  much  wealth  amidst  all  his  preferments.  At  his 
death,  however,  he  became  a  considerable  benefactor  to 
lesirhing.  He  left  30l.  per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  grammar-school  at  St.  Begh*s,  in  Cumberland,  near 
the  p\Ate  of  his  birth  ;  and  for  the  building,  &c.  of  it  366/. 
l^^^i  4rf;  various  sums  to  several  colleges  at  Cambridge, 
and  cups,  pictures,  &c.  to  various  friends.  It  may  be 
*  worth  noticing,  that  Grindal,  who,  by  the  way,  is  the 
Algrind  of  Spenser,  first  brought  the  tamarisk  to  England, 
so  useful  in  medicine,  when  he  returned  from  his  exile.  * 

GRISAUNT  (William),  a  physician,  astronomer,  and^. 
mathematician,  and  like  his  countryman,  friar  Bacon,  vio<» 

^  Stiyp^'s  Life  of  Grindal. — Biotf.  BriL— Hutchinson's  CumberU|ul|  tol.  Ih 
dj.— Harrington's  Brief  View.— Le  Neve's  Lires  of  the  Bishops. 
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lently  suspected  of  magic,  lived  io  the  fourteenth  centthy^ 
He  studied  at  Merton  college,  Oxford ;  and,  probably  -tor 
escape  the  disagreeable  consequences  of  such  suspicions^ 
went  into  France,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  first  at  Montpelier,  and  then  at  Mar- 
seilles. In  this  city  he  fixed  bi»  residence,  and  lived  by. 
the  practice  of  liis  profession,  in  which  he  acquired  much 
skill  and  eminence.  There  b  no  greater  proof  of  his  ge- 
nius, besides  the  imputalions  be  laboured  under  in  his 
youth,  than  bis  assiduously  pursuing  the  method  instituted 
by  the  Greek  physicians,  of  invesrigjating  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  disease  and  the  constitution  of  the  patient.. 
The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known  ;  but  we  are  told  that 
be  was  an  old  man  in  1350,  and  that  he  bad  a  son,  who- 
was  first  an  abbot  of  canons  regular  at  Marseilles,  and  at 
length  arrived  at  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Urban 
V.  Bale  and  Pits  both  give  lists  of  his  works,  none  of 
which  are  known  to  be  extant.  ^ 

GRIV£  (John  de  la),  a  French  topographer  and  en* 
graver,  was  bom  in  1689  at  Sedan,  and  going  to  Paris^ 
entered  the  congregation  of  the  priests  of  St  Lazare,  and 
was  sent  by  them  into  Poland,  to  be  professor  of  divinity 
at  Cracow.  In  a  short  time^  however,  he  retiMtied,  and 
afterwards  quilted  his  congregation  to  devote  himself  en« 
tirely  to  mathematics  and  topography.  He  published  the^ 
*^  Plau  of  Paris,^^  1723,  a  very  good  work  in  itself,  but 
lj}ie  engraving  was  too  imperfect ;  at  which  the  abb£  de  - 
Grive  was  so  vexed,  that  he  broke  the  plates,  and  deter- 
mined, in  future,  to  ei>grave  his  works  himself,  which  re-^ 
solution  he  executed  punctually.  Being  appointed  geo- 
grapher of  Paris,  he  (hrew.  the  course  of  the  river  Seine^ 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth.  M*  de  la  Grive  assisted  M» 
Cassini  in  determining  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  under- 
took a  very  particular  and  circmnstantial  account  of  that 
capital,  which  work  was  ftir  advanced  at  the  time  of  his^ 
dc^th,  which  happened  April  1757.  The  first  twodrawinga 
of  this  vast  plan  have  been  published  by  M.  Hugnin,  hia:^ 
pupil.  The  other  mo^  esteemed  works  of  the  abb6  de  la 
Grive  are,  bis  <^  Environs  de  Paris  ;*'  Jardtns  de  Marly  ;'* 
^<  Terrier  du  Dom^ioe  du  Roi  aux  Environs  de  Paris  ;'* 
^  Plan  de  Versailles,"  &c.  He  also  left  «  Le  Manuel  de 
Trigbdometrie  Sph^rique,^'  published  in  1754.' 

I  Biae.^Piu.-Hmuo»s  Biof.  Meanks  of  McMae.        t  Uum^-'SikL  Bitt. 
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6&OC  YN  (William),  a  man  ^  emiaendy  learned  in  his 
day,  and  one  of  the  revivers  of  literatare^  was  bom  at 
Bristol  in  1442,  and  educated  at  Winchester-school.  He 
was  elected  thence  to  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1467;  and 
in  1479,  presented  by  the  warden  and  fellows  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Newtoa-Longville,  in  Buckinghamshire.  But  his 
residence  being  mostly  at  Oxford,  the  society  of  Magdalen 
college  made  him  their  divinity  reader,  about  the  begin*^ 
Ding  of  Richard  the  llld's  reigo ;  and  that  kine  coming^ 
soon  after  to  Oxford,  he  had  the  honour  to  hold  a  dis- 
putation before  him,  with  which  his  majesty  was  so 
pleased,  that  he  rewarded  him  graciously.  In  1485  he 
was  made  a  prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1488  he  quitted^ 
his  reader's  place  at  Magdalen  college,  in  order  to  travel 
into  foreign  countries  ;  for  though  he  might  be  reckoned  a 
great  master  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  in  England^ 
where,  the  former  especially  was  then  scarcely  understood 
at  all,  yet  he  well  knew  tlmt  a  more  perfect  Knowledge  oC 
it  might  be  attained ;  and  accordingly  he  went  into  Italy,) 
and  studied  there  some  time  under  Demetrius  Chalcondyles 
and  Politian.  He  returned  to  England,  and  fixed  himself 
in  Exeter  college,  at  Oxford,  in  1491,  where  he  took  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  Here  too  he  publicly  taught  the  Greek 
language,  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  a  better  pro* 
Bunciation  of  it  than  had  been  known  in  this  island  before. 
But  the  introduction  of  this  language  alarming  manyi  as  a 
most  dangerous  innovation,  the  university  divided  itself 
into  two  factions,  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Greeks 
and  Trojans,  who  bore  each  other  a  violent  animosity,  and 
proceeded  to  open  hostilities.  Anthony  Wood  says,  <*  I 
cannot  but  wonder  when  I  think  upon  it,  to  what  a  strange 
ignorance  were  the  scholars  arrived,  when,  as  they  would 
by  no  means  receive  it,  but  rather  scoff  and  laugh  at  it ; 
some  against  the  new  pronunciation  of  it,  which  was  en- 
deavoured to  be  settl^ ;  others  at  the  language  itself». 
having  not  at  all  read  any  thing  thereof.  It  is  said  that 
there  were  lately  a  company  of  good  fellows  (Cambridge' 
men  as  'tis  reported)  who,  either  out  of  hatred  to  the 
Greek  tongue,  or  good  letters,  or  merely  to  laugh  and^' 
'port,  joined  together  and  called  themselves  Trojans  :  onet 
who  was  the  senior,  and  wiser  than  the  rest,  called  himself 
Priam,  another  Hector,  a  third  Parys,  and  the  rest  by 
some  ancient  Trojan  names ;  who,  after  a  jocular  way,  did 
oppose  as  GrecianS|  the  students  of  the  Greek  tongue!'*    . 
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In  this  Mtuation  Giocyn  was,  when  Erasmus  came'ta 
Oxford;  and  if  be  was  not  this,  great  man's  tutor,  yet  he 
certainly  assisted  him  in  attaining  a  more  perfect  know* 
ledge  of  the  Greek.     He  was,  however,  very  friendly  to 
Erasmus,  and  did  him  many  kind  offices,  as  introducing 
him  to  archbishop  Warham,  &&     He  also  boarded  him 
gratis  in  his  bouse>  although  he  was  by  no  means  in  af« 
fluent  circumstances.     We  cannot  be  surprized  therefbrd 
that  Erasmus  speaks  of  him  often  in  a  strain  which  shews 
that  he  entertained  the  most  sincere  regard  for  him,  as  well 
as  the  highest  opinion  of  his  abilities,  learning,  and  inte^^ 
grity.     About  1590  he  resigned  bis  living,  being  then  made 
master  of  AUhallows  college,  at  Maidstone,  in  Kent,  tbongh 
he  continued  still  to  live  mostly  at  Oxford.     Grocyn  bad 
no  esteem  for  Plato,  but  applied  himself  intensely  to  Aris- 
totle, whose  whole  works  he  had  formed  a  design  of  trans- 
lating, in  conjunction  with  William  Latimer,  Linacre,  and 
More,  but  did  not  pursue  it.     While  his  friend  Colet  wa9 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  Grocyn  gave  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  candour  and  ingenuousness  of  his  temper.     He  read  iii* 
St.  Paul's  cathedral  a  public  lecture  upon  the  book  of 
Dionysius  Areopagita,  commonly  called  ^<  Hierarchia  Ec» 
desiastica ;"  it  being  customary  at  that  time  for  the  pub- 
lic lecturers,  both  4n  the  universities,  and  in  the  cathedral* 
churches,  to  read  upon  any  book,  rather  than  upon  the- 
scriptures,  till  dean  Colet  reformed  that  practice.  Grocyn, 
in  the  preface  to  his  lecture,  declaimed  with  great  warmth 
against  those  who  either  denied  or  doubted  of  the  autho^ 
rity  of  the  book  on  which  he  was  reading.     But  after  he 
had  continued  to  read  a  few  weeks,  and  had  more  tho- 
roughly  examined  the  matter,  he  entirely  changed  his 
sentiments ;  and  openly  and  candidly  declared  that  he  had 
been  in  an  error;  and  that  the  said  book,  in  hisjudgment^ 
was  spurious,  and  never  written  by  him  who,  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  is  called  Dionysius  the  Areopagite.     But 
when  dean  Colet  had  introduced  the  custom  of  reading 
lectures  upon  some  part  of  the  scriptures  at  his  cathedral^ 
he  engaged  Grocyn,  according  to  Dr.  Knight,  as  one  of 
the  most  learned  and  able  men  he  could  meet  with,  in  that 
useful  employment. 

Grocyn  died  at  Maidstone  in  1519,  of  a  stroke  of  the 
palsy,  which  he  had  received  a  year  before,  and  which 
made  him,  says  Erasmus,  <^  sibi  ipsi  superstitem ;''  that  is^ 
•utiive  bis  faculties.    Linacre^  the  cdiebrated  physician 
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jiKt  mentioned,  was  bis  executor,  to  whom  be  left  a  €on^ 
siderable .  legacy ,  as  he  did  a  small  one  to  William  LHly, 
the  grafnmirian,  who  was  his  godson.  His  will  is  printed 
in  tl^e  appendix  to  Kntght^s  ^*  Life  of  Erasmus.*'  He  had 
indeM  but  little  to  leave,  having  never  enjoyed  prefer- 
jEsent  equal  to  his. worth  *;  yet  he  was  a  man  of  great  ge- 
nerosity, which  at  one  time  obliged  him  to  pawn  his  plate 
to. Dr.  Young,  who  generously  returned  it  by  his  will  witb- 
odt 'taking  princapal  or  interest.  A  Latin  epistle  of  Gro- 
cyn's  to  Aldus  Manutios  is  prefixed  to  Linscre^s  translation 
of*  Proclus  de  Sphera,*'  printed  at  Venice  in  1449,  fol. 
£rasmus  says,  that  **  there  is  nothing  extant  of  his  but  this 
epistle :  indeed  a  very  elaborate  and  acute  one,  and  written, 
in  good  Latin.*'  His  publishing  nothing  more  seems  to 
have  been  owing  to  too  much  delicacy ;  for,  Erasmus  adds, 
^*  he  was  of  so  nice  a  taste,  that  he  had  rather  write  nothing 
than  write  ill.'*  Some  other  things,  however,  of  his  writh- 
ing are  mentioned  by  Bale,  Leland,and  Tanner,  as  ^^  Trac^ 
tatus  contra  hostiolum  Joannis  Wiclevi ;''  '*  Epistolae  ad 
Erasmum  et alios;  ^^Grammatica;"  *^ Vulgariapuerorum;" 
**  Epigrammata  ;"  **  Nota  in  Terentium,"  and  "  Isago- 
gicum  quoddam." ' 

GROENVELT  (John),  a  physician,  and  member  of  the 
royal  college  of  London,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was 
boni  at  Deventer,  in  the  province  of  Overyssel ;  he  studied 
and  graduated  at  Utrecht,  where  he  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession.  He  likewise  studied  under  a  celebrated 
litbotonust  of  Amsterdam,  from  whom  he  learnt  that  ntt^ 
and  whose  esteem  he  acquired  by  tb^  dexterity  with  which 
he  performed  the  operation,  insomuch  that  by  his  will  this 
master  bequeathed  all  his  instruments  to  Groenvelt,  with  a 
request  that  he  should  employ  them  for  the  good  of  man- 
kind. After  this  time  he  practised  this  art  almost  exclu* 
sively.  He  left  three  treatises  ;  the  first  entitled  ^^  Disser- 
tatio  lithologica  variis  observationibus  et  figuris  illustrata," 
Lond.  1684.  2.  *^  Practica  qua  humani  morbi  describun* 
tur,"  Francfort,  1688.     3.  <*  Tractatus  de  tuto  Canthari- 

*'In  thtnevr  edition  of  Wood's  Athe-  in  1517  the  Ticanige  of  St.  Lavrenct 
nsc  we  find  that  be  became  prebendary  ,  Jewry.  He  is  also  said  to  have  »uo 
6f  South  Searle  in  the  eberch  of  Lin*^  ceeded  Otithbert  Tunstail  in  the  church 
coin;  in  1493  ho- appears  to  bfi?«re«  of  B«>t.  peckhain,  ia  the  dioceie  of 
Itgned  the  rectory  of  Depden  ;  in  1513  Sherebam. 
ihat  of  Shepperton  in  Middlesex;  and   ■ 

»  Leland. — Bale.— Tanner. — Ath.  Ox.  toLJ. — new  edit,  -by  Blisf— Jdrtfo*i 
Mid  Knight's  Lives  of  Eraimus,  and  Knight's  Life  of  Colet.--Wood*i  Anoaii. 
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dam  in  Medicina  usu  interao,^*  Lond.  1698,  &c.  Tbei^ 
worics  were  translated  into  English  in  1691,  1706,  1710^ 
and  another  of  bis  works  entitled  ^  The  grounds  of  physic.** 
In  all  these  the  author^s  name  was  changed  to  Greenfield. 
^pne  of  our  authorities  specify  the  time  of  his  death.^ 

GROLLIER  (JeHN),  an  eminent  patron  of  literature^ 
was  bom  at  Lyons  in  1479;  and  very  early  displayed  a 
^ropensi^  towards  those  elegant  and  soKd  pursuits,  which 
Jifterwards  secured  him  the  admiration  and  esteem  of  hia 
contemporaries.  His  address  was  easy,  his  manners  were 
frank,  yet  polished ;  his  demeanouir  was  engaging,  and  his 
.liberality  knew  no  bounds.  As  he  advanced  in  years,  he 
jMlvanced  in  reputation ;  enjoying  a  princely  fortune,  the 
jresult,  in  some  measure,  of  a  faithful  and  honourable  dis* 
charge  of  the  important  diplomatic  situations  which  he 
fillea.  He  was  grand  treasurer  to  Francis  L  and  ambassa* 
dor  from  that  monarch  to  pope  Clement  VIT.  During  his 
abode  at  Rome  he  employed  the  Alduses  to  print  for  him 
im  edition  of  Terence  in  1521,  8vo,  and  another  of  Bu- 
^sBUs^s  work^  De  Asse,*'  1522,  4to.  Of  his  liberality  while 
in  this  city,  Egnatio  gives  the  following  instance  2  **  I  dined 
along  with  Aldus,  his  son  Manutius,  and  other  learned  men 
at  GrolliePs  table.  After  dinner,  and  just  as  the  dessert 
had  been  placed  on  the  table,  our  host  presented  each  t)f 
Jbis  guests  with  a  pair  of  gloves  filled  with  ducats.*'  De 
Thou  speaks  very  highly  of  his  character.  During  his  tra- 
vels he  had  secured  from  Basil,  Venice,  and  Rome,  the 
IDOSt  precious  copies  of  books  that  could  be  purchased^ 
which  he  bound  in  a  peculiar  style,  described  in  our  autho- 
irity.  Every  library  and  every  scholar  has  boasted  of  a 
book  from  Grollier's  library  since  it  was  dispersed,  and 
during  his  life-time  it  was  bb  pride  to  accommodate  hia 
friendswith  the  use  of  them.     He  died  at  Paris  in  1565.* 

GRONOViyS  (John  Frederic),  an  eminent  civilian^ 
historian,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1 6 1 3.  He 
had  a  strong  inclination  to  learning,  which  induced  him 
to  apply  to  books  with  inde&tigable  diligence  from  his  in<«^ 
^ncy  ;  and,  having  n^ade  great  progress  in  his  studies  in 
his  own  country,  he  travelled  into  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France,  where  he  searched  all  the  treasures  of  literature 
that  could  be  found  in  those  eountrieS|  itnd  was  returning' 

>  Rees't  Cydopadift.— M«Dset  mod  HsUcr. 
'   f  Ik^oreri.^^Dibdiii'f  Biblioouiiua. 
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tiome  by  the  way  of  the  United  Provinces,  wbeft  )ie  waft 
atopt  at  Deventer  in  the  provinQe  of  Q?er-Issel,  and  there 
made  professor  of  polite  learning.  After  acquiring  great 
reputation  in  this  chair,  he  was  promoted  to  that  of  Ley-' 
den  in  1658,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Daniel  Heinrius.  He 
died  at  Leyden  in  1672,  much  regretted.  By  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  at  Deventer,  he  had  two  sons  tliat  sur- 
vived him  and  were  both  eminent  i-n  the  republic  of  let* 
ters:  James,  who  is  the  subject  of  the  ensuing  article; 
and  Theodore  Laurent,  who  died  young,  having  published 
^^  Emendationes  Pandectarum,  &c.  Leyden,  1605,*'  Svo, 
and  **  A  Vindication  of  the  Marble  Base  of  the  Colossui 
erected  in  honour  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  ibid.  1697,*'  folio. 

Frederic  Gronovius  was  the  author  of  many  critical 
works.  Besides  his  edition  of  C!asaubon^s  Episdes,  Hague^ 
1638,  in  4to,  he  published'  the  following :  1.  ^  Diatribe  in 
Statii  Poetse  Sylvas,''  Hague,  1^7,  8vo.  This  being  at« 
tacked  by  Emeric  Crucseqs,  who  under  the  name  of  Mer« 
curius  Frondator  published  an  ^' Anti-Diatribe'' at  Paris, 
I'eS^,  24mo,  Oronovius  pub^hed,  2.  ^*  Elenchus  Anti- 
Diatribes  Mercurii  Frondatoris  ad  Sutii  Sylvas,"  Paris, 
1640,  8vo.  This  occasioned  CrucsBUS  to  publish  **  Mus« 
carium  ad  Statii  Syivas,''  Paris,  1640,  8vo.  3.  '<  De  Ses* 
tertiis,  sive  subsecivorum  Pecunie  veteris  Grsscse  &  Ro« 
manee  Libri  IV.  Accesserunt  Lucius  Volusius  Maecianus, 
J.  C.  &  Balbus  Mensor  de  Asse,'*  &c.  Deventer,  1643, 
6vo,  Amsterdam,  1656,  Svo,  and  Leyden,  1691,  4to,  in 
which  last  edition,  published  by  his  son  James  Gronovius, 
are  added  ^*  Paschasii  Grosippi,  (i.  e.  Casparis  Schioppii) 
Tabuke  Numerarise ;  Johannis  Freder.  Gronovii  Mantissa 
pecuniae  veteris,  &  tres  ^An^nr/intg  de  Foenere  Unciario  & 
centesimis  Usuris ;  item  de  Hyperpyro ;  Salmasii  Epistola 
&  ad  earn  Responsio ;  &  Aorofum  TUOMa  nm  Nsat,  Gr»cd  & 
Latine.*'  4.  '^  Notae  in  Senecam  Philosophum  tc  Rheto« 
rem;''  first  printed  separately «t  Leyden,  1-649, 12mo,  and 
afterwards  reprinted  in  the  Etsevir  edition  of  ^  Seneca  cum 
Notis  Varbrum,''  1673,  3  vols.  8vo.  5.  *^  Monobiblos  Ec- 
elesiasticarum  Observarienum,*'  1651,  ]2mo.  6.  '*  Obser^ 
vationum  Lib.  IV.''  Deveater,  1652,  12mo.  7.  ^  Statius 
ex  recensione  J.  F.  Gronovii,  cum  ejusdem  Notis,"  Am* 
•tardam,  1653.  »  Oar  author's  notes  were  reprinted  in  the 
edition  of  Statius  published  by  John  Veenhusius  at  Ley^' 
den,  1671,  in  8vo.  And  Statius  as  revised  by  him  was  pub- 
iished  by  Christian  Daumius  with  the  Comnjeiitaxiet  of 
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Bartbtus  in  2  vols.  4tOy  at  Zwickaw  in  1664.  8.  ''  Seneca 
iTragcediaD  cum  Notis  Johannis  Frederici  Gronovii  &  variU 
aliorum/*  Leyden,  1661,  8vo.  His  Notes  were  reprinted 
with  improvements  in  the  edition  of  Seneca's,  tfagedies 
published  by  his  son  James  Crouovius  at  Amsterdam,  1682, 
8vo.,  9.  '^  Observationum  Libri  tres,"  Leyden,  1662,  8vo. 
10.  **  Plautus  ex  recensione  Job.  Fred.  Gronovii,  cum 
Notis  Variorum,"  Leyden,  166'^,  and  1684,  8vo.  11. 
f*  Titus  Livius  ex  recensione  &  cum  Notis  Joh.  Frid.  Gro- 
novii, additis  integris  Caroli  Sigonii  &  selectis  Variorum 
Notis,"  Amsterdam,  1665,  and  1679,  3  vols.  8vo;  which 
last  edition  of  1679  is  preferable  to  the  former,  on  account 
of  the  notes  of  Henry  Valesiusand  James  Gronovius,  which 
yfere  added  to  it.  Our  author  had  published  an  edition  of 
Livy  revised  by  him  at  Leyden  in  1645  and  1654  in  3  vols. 
i2mp,  and  in  1661  and  1678,  in  one  volume,  12mo.  His 
^otes  upon  Livy  were  printed  separately  at  Leyden  in 
]645,  12mo.  But  several  things  in  this  edition  of  1645 
are  omittedin  the  larger  editions  of  1675  and  1679.  12. 
(*Plinii  Historia  Naturalis,''  Leyden,  1669,  3  vols.  8vo. 
13.  "Tacitus,"  Amsterdam,  1673,  2  vols.  8vo,  reprinted 
at  Amsterdam,  1685,  2  vols.  8vo.  14.  "  Notas  in  Hugoniii 
Grotii  Libros  tres  de  Jure  Belli  &  Pacis,"  Amsterdam, 
1680,  8vo.  15.  "  Observationes  ad  Bened.  Petrocorii^de 
Vita  B.  Martini  carminum  libros  sex,"  published  in  Pau- 
xnius^s  edition  of  Petrocorius,  Leipsic,  1682,  dvo.  16. 
^f  Auli  Gellii  Noctes  Atticae,"  Leid.  1687,  8vo.  His  notes 
are  reprinted  in  his  son^s  edition,  Leid.  1 706.  17.  '^  Nota& 
{n  Phs&dri  Fabulas,"  published  by  his  son  in  the  edition  of 
Leyden,  1703,  8vo.  18.  "  De  Musaeo  Alexandrino  Dis- 
s^rtatio,"  inserted  in  his  son*s  "  Thesaurus."  19.  "  Oratio 
de  lege  regia,  &c."  Leyden,  1678,  A  translation  of  this 
ill  French  was  pul^tished  by  Barbeyrac  with  Noodt's  trea- 
tise upon  liberty  of  conscience,  An^st.  1714,  8vo.  A  great 
ipany  of  Qronoyius^s  Letters  are  published  in  Burman^s 
**  Sylloge  Epistoiarum."  * 

.  GRONOVIUS  (James),  soa  of  tbc^  preceding,  was  born 
pfctober  20,  1 645,  at  Deventer^t  and  learned  the  elements 
t)f  the  Latin  tongue  there ;  bi^t,  going  with  tUe  family  iix 
1658  to  Leyden,  he  carried  on  his  studies  in  that  univer- 
sity with  incredible  industry  under  the  eye  of  his  fajther^ 
vbo  had  the  greatest  desire  ^  make  bun  a  cai9plet0  9ifbo* 

t'^eQ.Dict^»Jdoreri.*FoppeB  Bibl.  Belg.-^azii 
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\tLf.  )n  this  view  ,he  not  only  read  to  him  the  best  classic 
authors,  but' instructed  him  in  the  civil  law.  About  1670, 
^e  made  .the  tour  of  England,  and  visited  both  the  univer- 
fiitiesy  c«insulting. their  MSS* ;  and  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  several  eminent  scholars,  particularly  Dn  Edward 
Ppcocb,  Dr.  Jojiu  Pearson,  and  Dr.  Meric  Casaubon,  which 
fast  died  in  his  arms.  He  was  much  pleased  with  the  in- 
stitution o(  the  royal  society,  and  addressed  a  letter  to  them 
in  approbation  of  it.  After  some  months'  stay  in  England, 
be  returned  to  Leyden,  where  he  published  an  edition  of 
Macrpbiiis^  that  year  in  dvo,  and  another  of  Polybius  the 
^saineyeartait  Amaterdam,  in  2^  voU.  Sva  The  same  }'ear 
he  WM  also  offered  tbe  professorship  held  by  Hogersius  ; 
hnt»  not  having  finished  the  plan  of  his  travels,  he  declined, 
though  the  professor,  to  engage  his  acceptance,  proposed 
to  bold,  the  place  till  his  return. 

He  had  apparently  other  vi^ws  at  that  time,  for  having 
enpcarienced  many  advantages  to  his  literary  pursuits  by  his 
visit  to  England,  he  resolved  to  see  France.  In  his  tour 
tbitber,  bei  passed  through  the  cities  of  Biiabant  and  Flan- 
ders ;  and  arriving  at  Paris,  was  received  with  all  the  re- 
spect duci  to  his  father's  reputation  and  his  own  merit,  which 
present^ly  broQght  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  Chaplain, 
d'Herb^lot,  Thevenot,  and  several  other  persons  of  distin- 
guished {jeanning.  This  satisfaction  was  somewhat  damped 
by  the  news  of  his  father's  death  in  1 672  ;  soon  after  which 
be  left  Paris  to  attend  Mr.  Paats,  ambassador  extraordinary 
firom  the  Stales-general  to  the  court  of  Spain.  They  set 
out  in  the  spring  of  1672;  and  our  author  went  thence 
into;  Itajy,  where,  visiting  Tuscany,  he  was  entertained 
with  %xtraordinary  politeness  by  the  great  duke,  who^ 
aiAong  other  marks  of  esteem^  gave  him  a  very  considera- 
ble stipend,  and  the  professor's  place  6f  Pisa,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  Chimentel.  I'his  nomination  was  the  more 
honourable,  bojth  as  he  had  the  famous  Henry  Norris,  af- 
terwards a  cardinal,  for  his  coUeague ;  and  as  he  obtained 
it  by  the  recommendation  of  Magliabeccbi,  whom  he  fre- 
quently visited  at  Florence,  where  be  had  an  opportunity 
of  cQnsulting  the  MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library. 

Having  spent  two  years  in  Tuscany,  he  quitted  his  pro- 
£eflM>rsh^;  and  visiting  Venice  and  Padua,  he  passed 
ihrough  Germany  to  Leydeo,  whence  be  went  to  take  pos- 
fles^ion  gf  an  estate  left  him  by  his  mother's  brother,  at 
ttaieifitef.     Here  be  sat  down  closely  to  bis  studies,  and 
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was' employed  in  preparing  an  edition  of  Livy  in  1679^ 
when  be  was'  nominated  to  a  proFessor*^  place  at  Leyden^ 
which  be  accepted  ;  ahd  by  his  inaugural  speech  obtained 
an  augmentation  to  the  salary  of  400  florins  a  year,  whicU 
was  continued  to  his  death.  He  was  particularly  pleased 
with  tbe  honour  shewn  to  his  merit ;  and  Leyden  being  the 
city  preferred  by  him,  as  the  place  of  his  education  and 
Ills  father's  residence,  he  resolved  never  to  leave  it  for  the 
aake  of  aay  other  preferment,  In  this  view  he  refused  the 
chair  of  the  celebrated  Octavio  Ferrari  at  Padua,  and  de« 
cUned  the  invitation  of  Frederic  duke  of  Sleswick  to  accept 
•a  confsiderable  stipend  for  a  lecture  at  Kell,  in  Holstein. 
This  post  was  offered  him  ih  1696,  and  two  years  after* 
wards  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  the  Hague  made  hioi 
larger  offers  to  engage  him  to  settle  at  l^dua ;  but  he 
withstood  all  attempts  to  draw  him  from  Leyden,  as  hit 
fiitber  had  done  before  him ;  and,  to  engage  him  firmer  to 
them,  in  1702,  the  curators  of  that  university  gave  him  the 
leclore  of  geography,  with  the  same  augmentation  to  the 
stipend  as  had  been  given  to  his  predecessor  Philip  Cln* 
veriua. 

He  was  revbing  Tacitus  in  order  to  a  new  edition,  wheii 
h%  lost  his  youngest  daughter^  September  13,  1716,  and 
he  survived  her  not  many  weeks.  The  loss  proved  insup* 
portable ;  be  fell  sick  a  few  days  after  it,  and  diedf  of  grief, 
October  21,  aged  seventy-one.  He  left  two  sons,  both 
bred  to  letters ;  the  eldest  being  a  doctor  of  physic,  and 
the  youngest,  Abraham,  professor  of  history  at  Utrecht. 
His  valuable  library,  long  retained  in  the  possession  of  th6 
family,  and  for  which  30,000  florins  had  been  offered  by 
tbe  late  empress  of  Russia,  was  sold  by  auction  at  Leyden 
about  1785,  and  produced  only  5000  florins.  It  is  re« 
marked  of  James  Gronovius,  that  he  fell  short  of  his  father^ 
in  respect  of  modesty  and  moderation,  as  far  as  he  exceeded 
biin  in  literature :  in  his  disputes,  he  treated  his  antagonists 
with  such  a  bitterness  of  style  as  procured  him  the  name  of 
tlie  second  Scioppius,  tbe  justness  of  which  censure  ap« 
pears  throughout  his  numerous  works,  although  they  must 
be  allowed  to  form  a  stupendous  monument  of  literary  in- 
dustry and  critical  acumen.  The  following  )ist  is  pro- 
bably correct :  1.  '*  Macrobius,  cinn  notis  variorum,**  Leyd» 
1670,  Svo,  London,  1694,  Svo.  2.  <<  Polybius  cum  saia 
ac  ineditis  Casauboni,  &c.  notis,*'  Gn  &  Lat.*'  Amst  16TQ. 
9  vols.  9vo«     3r  <<TacituSj**  ibid.  1€72)  2  vols.  Svo,  w4 
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tJtreclit,  172 1)  4to,  enlarged  by  his  3on  AbrahMi.  Harwood 
iays  it  b  an  infinitely  better  and  more  tiseful  edition  thaa 
that  of  Brotien    4.  ^  Supplementa  lacunaram  in  £nea 
Tactico,  Dione  Cassio,  et  Arriano,"  Leyden,  1675,  8vo. 
5.  '*  Dissertationet  Eptstolics/*  Amst.  1678,  8vo,  consist- 
ing of  critical  remarks  on  various  autl^rs.    Those  be  made 
on  Livy  involved  him  in  a  dispute  with  Fabretti,  who  hav- 
ing attacked  our  critic  in  his  work  ''  De  Aquis  et  Aquaeduc- 
tibus  veteris  Roms,'*  Gionovius  answered  him  in,  6,  '<  Re<^ 
^ponsio  ad  cavillationes  R.  Fabretti/'  Leyden,  1685,  8vo. 
Fabretti,  who  is  treated  here  with  very  little  ceremony, 
took  his  revenge  in  a  work,  the  title  of  which  is  no  bad 
.specimen  of  literary  railing,  '^  Jasithei  ad  Gronovium  ApO^ 
logema,  jn  ej  usque  Titivilitia  seu  de  Tito  Livio  somnia 
animadversiones,"  Naples,  1686,  4tOp     7.  *^  Fragmentum 
Stephani  Byzantini  Grammatici  de  Dodone,  &c.''  Leyden, 
1681,  4to.     8.  ^'  Heurici  Valesii  Nots,  &c.  in  Harpocra- 
tionem,"  Leyden,  1682,  4to,  reprinted  in  Blancard's  edi- 
jtion  of.Harpocration,  in  1683.     9.  ^' Senecss  Tragediee,*' 
Amft.  1682,  12mo.    This  is  the  edition  which  his  fibber 
was  preparing  when  he  died.     10.  '^  Exercitationes  aca* 
demies  de  pernicie  et  casu  Jude,'*  Leyden,  1683,  4to,  an 
endeavour  to  reconcile  the  accounts  of  St.  Matthew  and 
St.  Luke  of  the  death  of  Judas.    This  involved  him  in  a 
quarrel  with  Joachim  Feller,  against  whom  Gronovius  de* 
fended  himself  in  a  second  edition  of  this  tract  published 
at  Leyden  in  1702,  and  opened  there  a  controversy  with 
Perizonius.     This  produced  from  Gronovius,  1 1.  '^  Notitia* 
et  illustratio  dissertationis  nuperse  de  morte  Judas,/'  Ley* 
den,  1703,.4to;  to  which  Perizonius  replied,  but  the  com* 
batauts  became  so  )varm  that  the  curators  of  the  university 
of   Leyden  thought  proper  to  silence  them  both.     IS. 
'^  Castigationes  ad  paraphrasim  Grsscam  Enchiridii  Epic- 
ieti  ex  codice  Mediceo,''  Delft,  1683,  8vo.    This  includes 
the  notes  published  in  Berkelius's  edition  of  1670.     13. 
*^  Dissertatio  de  origine  Romuli,'*  Leyden,  1684,  8vo,  in 
which  he  treats  the  commonly  received  notion  of  the  ori* 
gin  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  their  being  nursed  by  a 
wolf,  as  fsbulous.     14.  ^'  Gemms  et  sculptural  antiquae, 
&c.''  a  Latin  translation  of  Leonard  Augustini^s  Italian  de- 
scription of  these  antiquities,  with  a  learned  preface  by 
pur  author.    15.  *'  Pomponii  Melae  libri  tres  de  situ  orbis,^ 
JLeyden,  1685,  8vo^  without  his  name,  and  containing  an 
(iitack  oa  Vossius's  obseryations  on  that  author,    yossiua 
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baviig  defended  hiomelf  ui  an  appeddix  to  his  ^<  Observa^ 
tipoes  ad  Melatn/'  4)rinted  at  London  in  1686,  4tOy  Gro** 
]ioviu3  replied  in,  16.  "  £pistola  de  argutiolis  Isaaci  Vossii,'* 
16^7 f  SvOf  with  his  usual  aererity,  fiHhich  be  increased  iu 
bis  notice  of  Vossius  in  a  neif  edition  of  Pw  Mela,  in  1696. 
This  edition,  besides  the  extracts  of  the  cosmography  of 
Julius  and  Honorios,  and  that  ascribed  to\£thicus,  which 
were  inserted  in  the  former  edition,  contains  the  anony- 
mous geographer  of  Ravenna.  17.  ^*  Epistola  ad  Johan- 
pem  Georgium  Graeviom  V.  CI.  de  Pallacop^  ubi  De^ 
^ripiio  ejus  ab  Arriano  facta  hberatur  ab  Isaaci  Vossii  fros* 
trationibus,"  Leyden,  1686,  8vo.  18.  ^^  NotsB  ad  Lucia- 
mnn,*' printed  in  Grsevius^s  edition  of  Lucian  in  2  tols. 
AimU  1686,  Svo.  19.  ^<  Varis  Lectiones  &  NotsD  in  Ste- 
phanum  Byzantinum  de  Urbibus :''  inserted  in  the  editibn 
of  ibat  author  published  by  Abraham  Berkelius  at  Leyden 
ID  168S,  folio.  20.  <'  Cebetis  Tbebani  Tabula  Grsce  & 
Latine,"  Amst.  1689,  8to.  21.  "  Auli  Gellii  Noctes  At- 
ticie,  cum  Notis  &  Emendationibus  Jobannis  Frederici 
Gronovii,"  Leyden,  1687^  8vo,  1706,  4to.  M.  <*  M.  T. 
Ciceronis  Opera  quse  extant  omnia,"  Leyden,  1 692,  4  vols* 
4to,  and  11  in  i2mo.  23.  <<  Ammiani  Marcellini  Rerum 
gestarum,  qui  de  XXXI  supersunt,  Libri  XVIII."  Leyden^ 
1693^  in  folio  and  4to.  24.  ^^  Johannis  f^rederici  Grohovii 
de  Sestertiis  seu  subsecivarum  PecuniaB  veteris  Grsecas  & 
Romans  Libri  IV.  &c."  Leyden,  1691,  4to,  with  several 
additions.  25.  *^  De  Icuncul&  Smetiank  qu&  Harpocratem 
indigitarunt,"  Leyden,  1693,  4to.  26.  "  Memoria  Cosso- 
Diana ;sid  est,  Danielis  Cossonii  Vita  breviter  descriptay  ctii 
a^nexa  nova  Editio  veteris  Monument!  Ancjnrani,"  Leyden^ 
1695,  4to.  27.  ^^  Abrahami  Gorla^i  Dactylotheca  cum  Ex- 
plicationibus,"  Leyden,  1695,  4to.  28.  <'  Harpocrationis 
de  Vocibus  Libera  accedit  Diatribe  Henrici  Stepbani  ad 
locos  Isocrateos,"  Leyden,  1696,  4to,  29:  **^Ofatio  de 
primis  Incrementis  Urbis  Lugduni,"  Leyden,  J  696,  4ta 
30.  "  Thesaurus  Grcecariim  Antiquitatum,"  Leyden^  1697, 
&o.  13  vols,  folio.  Gronovius  cannot  be  sufficiently  com* 
mended  for  having  undertaken  this  work  after  tiie  example 
pf  GrsBvius,  who  published  a  body  of  the  Roman  antiqui^ 
ties.  Laurent  Beger,  having  found  some  things  tlo  object 
to  in  the  three  first  volumes  of  this  work,  pubHshed  at  Ber- 
Kn  in  1702,  in  folio^  ^^-  Colloqaii  quorundam  de  tribus  pri- 
mis Thesauri  Autiquitatum  Grsecartiitf  voluniinibus,  ad 
eorum  Auctoren  Relatio/*     81.;  ^^^^Geograpfaia  antiqua; 
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hoc  est,  .Scylacis  Periplos  Maris  Mediterraniii  &(?.  Scc.'^ 
Leyden,  1697^  4to.     32.  ^^  Appendix  ad  Geograpbiam  an-^ 
tiquam^'  Leyden,  1699,  4to.     33.  <' Manethonis  Apoteles^ 
maticorum  Libri  sex,  nanc  prinulm  ex  Bibiiothec^  Medi- 
ceal  eruti,"  Leyden,  1698,  4to.     34:  "  De  duobus  Lapi- 
dibus  ill  agro  Duyvenvoordiensi  repeitis,"  Leyden,  1696^ 
4to.     35«  ^^  Rycquius   de  Capitolio  Romano,   cum  Notia 
(Jronovii,**    Leyden,   1 696,   8vo.     36.  **  Q.  Cartius  cum 
Gronoyii  &  Variorum  Notis,"  Amsterdam,  I696,^vb.     37l 
^  Suetonius  a  Salmasio  recensitus  cam  Emeifdationibos  J. 
Gronovii,"  Leyden,  1698,   12mo.     38.  <^  Phsedri  Fabula^ 
eum  Joan.  Fred*  Grouovii  &  Jac.  Gronovii  Notis  &  Nicolac 
Dtspontini  collectaneis,**  Leyden,  1703,  8vo.     3^.  **  Ar- 
tiani  Nicomedtensis  Expeditionis  Alexandri  Libri  septem, 
Ic  Historia  Indica,"  Leyden,  1704,  folio.   Ttiis  edition  is  a 
very  beautiful  one  ;  and  Gronovios  displays  in  it  the  sam6 
extent  of  learning,  which  be  does  in  all  his  other  writifigs, 
and  the  same  rude  censure  of  all  men  of  learning,  who  are 
not  of  his  opinion.     40.  *'  Minutii  Felicis  Octavius  :  acce* 
dunt  Cfficilius  Cyprianus  de  Idolorum  Vanitate,  &  Julius 
Firmicus  Maternus  de  Errore  profanarum  Religionum,'* 
Leyden,  1709,  8vo.     41.  '^Infamia  Emendationum  in  Me« 
Dandri  Reliquias  nuper  editarum.     Trajecti  ad  Rfaenum, 
auctore  Phileleuthero  Lipsiensi.     Accedit.  Responsio   M. 
Lucilii  Profuturi  ad  Epistolam  Caii  Veracii  Philellenis,  qute 
eztat  paicte  IX  Bibliothecae  selectoe  Jo.  Cleridi,'*  Leyden, 
1710,  12mo.     In  this  be  attacks  Dr.  Bentley,  who  had  as« 
nimed  the  name  of  Phileleutherus  Lipsiensis ;  iand  Le  Clerc, 
who  had  published  an  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Menander 
and  Philander,  and  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  letter  inserted 
in  the  '^  Bibliotheque  choisie,'*  which  be  animadverts  bpon. 
42.  *^  Decreta  Romana  &  Asiatica  pro  Jtid^is  ad  cuttum' 
divinum  per  Asiae  Minoris  urbes  secure  obeundnm,  a  Jose- 
pbo  collecta  in  Libro  XIV.  Archaeolograe,  sed  male  inter- 
versa  &  expuncta,  in  publicam  lucem  restituta.     Acceduiit 
fluidae  aliquot  loca  a  vitiis  purgata,'*  Leyden,  1711,  8vo. 
The  notes  on  Suidas  are  levelled  against  Ludolfus  Kuster, 
who  bad  published  an  edition  of  Suidas  at  Cambridge  in 
1705  in  3  vols,  folio,,  and  who  wrote  in  vindication  of  him- 
self, '*  Diatriba  L.  K.  in  qufi  Editio  Stiida;  Cantabrrgiensis 
contra  Cavillationes  Jacobi  Gronovii  Aristarchi  Leydensis 
defenditur,^' inserted  in  the  24th  tome  of  the  Bibliotheque 
choisie,  p.  49,  and  printed  separately  in  12mo.    There  was 
likewise  a  new  editiou  with  additions  published  at  Amster- 
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dam  in  1712,  8to,  under  the  title  of  ^*  Diatriba  Antt-:Oroi^ 
noviana.''  43.  <<  Ludibria  malevola  Clericii  vel  Pnmcriff-i 
tio  pravsB  Mercis  ac  Mentis  pravissimae,  quam  exponit  itf 
Minutio  Felice  Joannes  Clericus  torn.  24.  Bibliothec»  se** 
]ect»/'  Leyden,  17129  8vo.  ^^*  '^  Recensto  brevis  Muti* 
lationum,  quas  patitur  Suidas  in  Editione  nuperft.  Canta- 
brigifle  anni  1705,  ubi  varia  ejus  Auctoris  loca  perperam  in« 
teUecta  illustrantur,  emendantur,  &  supplentur/*  Leyden, 
1713,  ^vo.  45.  <<  Seven  Sancti,  id  est,  Endeleicbii  Rbe- 
toris  de  Mortibus  Boum  Carmen  ab  Eli&  Vineto  &  Petra 
Pithco  servatum,  cum  Notis  Job.  Weitzii  &  Woifgang^i  Se* 
beri/' Leyden,  1715,  8vo,  with  a  preface,  though  without 
bis  name.  46.  **  Herodoti  Halicarnassei  Historiarum  Li- 
bri  IX.  GroBcd  &  Latine,  cum  Interpretatione  Laurentit 
Vallee  ex  Codice  Mediceo,''  Leyden,  1715,  folio.  Thia 
edition  had  not  the  general  approbation  of  learned  men, 
who  discovered  very  gross  errors  in  it.  The  reader  may 
see  upon  this  subject  a  piece  of  Kuster,  entitled  '^  Examea 
Criticum  Editionis  novissimss  Herodoti  Gronovianas,*'  in- 
serted in  the  5th  tome  of  M.  le  Clerc's  Bibliotheque  an-' 
cienne  &  moderne,  p.  383,  and  another  of  Stephen  Ber- 
gler  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of  Leipsic  for  1716,  p.  201,. 
337,  and  417.  Gronovius  in  this  edition  has  attacked  in* 
the  most  furious  manner  several  of  the  greatest  men  in  the 
republic  of  letters,  particularly  Laurentius  Valla,  ^milius 
Porttts,  Henry  Stephens,  Hoistenius,  Dr.  Thomas  Gale^ 
Ezechiel  Spanheim,  Salmasius,  Isaac  Vossius,  Tanaquil 
Faber,  John  le  Clerc,  Kuster,  Bochart,  Grsetius,  &c.  He 
bad  a  very  extensive  correspondence  with  the  men  of  learn* 
ing  in  Europe,  and  the  utmost  that  can  be  said  for  his  in- 
temperate treatment  of  so  many  learned  contemporaries, 
is,  as  we  have  been  told,  that  his  thoughts  of  many  of  them 
were  kinder  than  his  words.' 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Fredeuick),  a  physician  and  bo- 
tanist of  considerable  learning,  the  son,  we  presume,  of  the 
preceding,  was  bom  in  Holland,  in  1690.  He  took  his 
doctor^s  degree  at  Leyden  in  1715,  on  which  occasion  he 
published  a  dissertation  upon  camphor,  of  the  natural  his- 
tory and  preparation  of  which  be  gives  much  new  informa- 
tion. He  settled  at  Leyden,  and  became  one  of  the  chiefi 
magistrates.     He  adopted  the  prevailing  taste  of  his  coun- 

*  Kioenm,  ?o1.  II.— Oe».  Diet. — Moreri.— Baillet  /ufaneu  det  S^tsm^-^ 
Morboff  Folf  hif  lor«*-Sajdi  OooiBwit 
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trymen  for  making  collections  of  natural  history,  aad  in 
174a  published  his  '^  Index  Suppeliectilis  Lapides,**  or  » 
'Scientific  catalogue  of  his  own  collection  of  minerals,  drawn 
up  under  the  inspection,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Lin- 
naeus. In  a  letter  to  Haller,  in  1737,  Linnieus  mentions 
Gronovius,  with  Burmann  and  Adrian  Van  Royen,  as  prin- 
cipally anxious  to  increase  their  cbllections  of  dried  plants^ 
instead  of  studying  genera^;  which  study  Liunaeus  was  de- 
stined to  revive.  Gronovius  received  from  C-layton  various 
iqpecimens  of  Virginian  plants,  which  he,  with  tb^  assist- 
ance of  Linneus,  then  resident  in  Holland,  arranged  ac* 
cording  to  the  sexual  system,  and  with  proper  specific  cha- 
racters, descriptions,  and  synonyms,  published  under  the 
title  of  **  Flora  Virginica,^'  1739,  Svo.  A  second  part  or 
•upplement  of  the  same  work  appeared  in  1743,  and  a  third 
was  preparing  when  he  died.  This  last  being  afterwards 
incorporated  with  the  two  former,  the  whole  was  published 
in  1762,  4to,  by  his  son.  • 

In  1755,  came  out  his  ^'  Flora  Orien talis,**  8vo,  the  ma-^ 
terials  of  which  were  afforded  by  the  collection  made  by 
Rauwolf,  in  his  travels  in  the  East  during  1573,  1574,  and 
1575,  and  which,  by  favour  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden^ 
came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  learned  Vossius,  who 
allowed  the  chief  British  botanbts  of  his  day  to  study  and 
quote  it.  Gronovius  determined  by  it  above  330  species  of' 
oriental  plants,  which  was  a  valuable  addition  to  the  know- 
ledge of  that  day.  The  work  is  arranged  after  the  Liu- 
nsean  method,  but  trivial  names,  though  invented  and  pub- 
lished in  the  first  edition  of  the  *'  Species  Plantarum,"  two 
years  before,  are  not  adopted,  nor  does  the  author  appear 
to  have  used  this  publication.  Ke  was,  hoivever,  in  frequent 
correspondence  with  Linnaeus,  whom  he  furnished  with  nu- 
merous specimens  of  American  plants  sent  by  Clayton,  and 
with  whom  he  conferred  on  the  subject  of  fishes  amongst 
others,  Haller  mentions  him  as  having  written  learned 
notes  to  the  20th  and  follomng  books  of  Pliny.  He  con* 
tinued  to  enrich  his  museum,  and  tq  devote  it  to  the  use  of 
all  who  were  desirous  of  consulting  it,  as  long  as  he  lived. 
In  17S0  Gronovius  is  represented  as  labouring  under  the 
gout,  as  well  as  a  hernia,  but  be  lived  to  ^e  age  of  se- 
venty-two, dying  in  1762.  His  herbarium  was,  after  the 
death  of  his  son,  purchased  by  sir  Joseph  Banks,^ 

>  Rces*!  Cyclopedim,  to  whWfa  we  are  indebted  for  Uie  whole  of  ibis  tod  th» 
mnX  trticle,  not  bsTiog  found  t  notice  of  eitber  ui  anj  other  work. 
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GRONOViUS  (Laurence  Theodore),  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Ley  den  in  1730.  He  took  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  laws,  and,  like  his  father,  attained  to  the  chief 
civil  honours  of  his  native  place.  From  him  he  imbibed  a' 
taste  for  natural  history,  and,  as  we  have  already  men« 
tioned,  edited  the  latest  and  cdhipletest  edition  of  the 
"Flora  Virginica."  He  particularly  excelled  in  the 
knowledge  of  fishes  ;  but  most  departments  of  systematic 
zoology  engaged  his  attention.  He  published  in  1754,  his 
**  Musedm  Ichthyologicum,"  a  handsome  folio,  with  ample 
descriptions  of  the  species.  The  second  part  appeared  in' 
1756,  accompanied  by  descriptions  of  the  serpents  in  his' 
father^s  museum.  In  1763  appeared  the  **  Zoophylacii 
Gronoviani  fasciculus  primus,"  containing  descriptions  o^ 
a  few  quadrupeds,  more  amphibia,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber of  fishes,  all  from  the  same  museum  ;  the  latter  illus- 
trated by  13  good  plates,  exhibiting  38  species.  The  se- 
cond fasciculus  of  the  same  work,  published  in  1764,  de- 
scribes the  insects  of  his  collection,  of  which  numerous 
species  are  engraved  on  four  copper  plates.  A  third  and 
last,  with  three  plates,  came  out  in  1781,  after  the  death 
of  the  author,  which  happened  in  1777.  He  published  in 
1760  a  very  valuable  work  in  4to,  entitled  "  Bibliotheca 
Regni  Xnimalis  atque  Lapidei,'*  on  the  plan  of  the  "  Bib- 
liothecBB  Botanicfle"  of  Linnaeus  and  Seguier,  with  an  ex- 
cellent Index  Rerum,  highly  useful  in  such  a  publication.' 
He  furnished,  moreover,  an  appendix  of  65  quarto  pages  to 
the  said  work  of  Seguier.' 

GROS  (Nicholas  le),  a  learned  French  theologian, 
was  born  in  December  1675,  at  Rheims,  of  obscure  and' 
poor  parents.  The  religious  of  St.  Genevieve,  who  served 
the  parish  of  St.  Denis  at  Rheims,  undertook  his  educa- 
tion, and  he  was  admitted  doctor  of  divinity  in  that  city  in 
1702,  and  became  successively  chaplain  at  Notre  Dame, 
canon  of  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Symphorien,  and,  in 
1704,  canon  of  the  cathedral  at  Rheims.  He  was  also 
made  governor  of  the  little  seminary  of  St.  James  by  M 
Le  Tellier,  but  was  deprived  of  that  office  on  this  gentle- 
man's death  in  1710,  and  forbidden  to  preach  or  co'nfess, 
on  account  of  his  zealous  opposition  to  the  bull  Unigenitus. 
Being  afterwards  excommunicated  by  M.  de  Maille,  who 
succeeded  M.  le  Tellier  as  archbishop  of  Rheims,  he  went 

>  Rees's  Cyclopte^it* 
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to  Pmsj  and  9ik&rwBrd»  to  Holland,  where  he  remained 
abeut  a  year  with  father  Que^nel  and  Messrs.  Petiftpied 
and  Fouillou ;  Ibat  when  IxMiis  XIV.  diedf  the  proottediogs 
at  Rheiaos  were  declared  null,  and  M.  le  Gros  retum^l 
thither  in  1716.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  tbe  appeal 
to  a  £ature  council,  and  was  the  soul  of  the  faculty  of  thep« 
Ipgy ;  hut  M.  de  Mailli  obtained  a  kttre  de  cachet  against 
him  in  172],  by  which  he  was  banished  to  St  John  de  Luz. 
This  sentence,  however,  he  evaded,  by  living  concealed 
four  or  five  years.  In  1725,  he  went  into  Italy  to  observe 
what  passed  in  the  council  appointed  by  Benedict  XUJ. 
iand  at  length  retired  to  Holland,  and  there  spent  the  last 
lwenty»6ve  years  of  his  life,  excepting  a  voyage  be  made 
to  England.  The  archbisbcf)  Qf  Utrecht  chose  him  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  in  his  seminary  at  AmersfoiTt,  and  he 
died  at  Rhinwick,  near  Utrecht,  December  4,  1751,  aged. 
76.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^'  Le  Renversement  des 
Libertis  de  TEglise  Gallicane  dans  Taffaire  de  la  Constitu- 
tion Unigeakus,*'  2  vols.  i2mo.  2.  ^^  La  Sainte  Bible  tra- 
duite  aur  les  textes  originaux,  avec  les  difBerences  de  la 
Vulgate,'*  1739,  8vo.  M.  Rondet  published  a  new  editioin 
of  tats  work  1756,  in  6  small  vols.  12mo.;  but,  on  account 
of  some  alterations,  it  is  not  esteemed.  3.  *^  Sept  Lettres 
Tbeologiques  contre  le  Traits  des  Pr^ts  de  Commerce,  et 
en  g^n^ral  contre  toute  Usure,*'  4to.  4.  *^  Dogma  Eccle- 
iasB  circa  Usurum  expositum,  et  vindicatum  ;*'  with  several 
other  pieces  in  Latin  against  usury,  4to.  5.  ^^Observa- 
tbns  sur  une  Lettre  attribute  k  feii  M.  de  Launoi  Bur 
rUsure,'^  4to.  6.  *^  Eclaircissement  historique  et  dogma- 
tique  sur  la  Contrition,*'  12iino.  7.  *' Motifs  invincibJes 
d'Attaehement  k  TEglise  Romaine  pour  les  Catholiques, 
on  de  Re-union  pour  les  pretendus  Reform^s,"  I2bio. 
8.  ^*  Meditations  sur  la  Concorde  des  Evangiles,"  3  vols. 
12mo.  9.  <^  Sur  TEpttre  aux  Romains,"  2  vols.  12mo. 
10.  <'  Sur  les  Epitres  canoniques,*'  2  vols.  12mo.  1 1 .  '*  M£- 
nioire  sur  les  Droits  du  second  Ordre,"  4to.  12.  **  M£- 
moire  sur  PAppel  au  futur  Concile,"  4to;  several  tracts 
on  the  Constitution,  the  Miracles,  ascribed  to  M.  Paris ; 
the  Convulsions,  &c.  13.  ^<  Manuel  du  Chretien,*'  which 
contains  the  Psalms,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Imita- 
tion, 24to.  A  book  in  twelves,  entitled  ^^  Eclaircisser- 
jnent  sur  les  Conciles  g^n^raux,"  is  also  attributed  to  M. 
le  Gros. ' 

I  Mfrtri.— L'Avocat'j  Diet.  Hilt 
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GROI^^  (Francis),  an  eminent  English  antiquary/  wns 
the  son  o^  Kir.  Francis  Grose,  of  Richmond,  jeweller,  who 
died  in  1769.  He  was  born  in  1751,  and  having  a  taste 
for  heraldry  and  antiquities,  his  father  procured  him  a  place 
in  the  college  of  arms^  which,  however,  he  resigned  in 
1763.  By  his  father  he  was  left  an  independem  fortune, 
which  lie  was  not  of  a  disposition  to  add  to,  or  even  to  pre- 
serve. He  early  entered  into  the  Surrey  militia,  of  which 
be  became  adjutant  and  paymaster;  but  so  much  bad  dis-  . 
•  sipation  taken  possession  of  him,  that  inr  a  situation  which 
above  all  others  required  attention,  he  was  so  careless  aa 
lo  have  for  some  time  (as  he  used  pleasantly  to  tell)  only 
two  books  of  accounts,  viz.  his  right  and  left  hand  pockets. 
In  the  one  he  received,  and  from  the  other  paid ;  and  this 
too  with  a  want  of  circumspection  which  may  be  readily 
supposed  from  such  a  mode  of  book-keeping.  His  losses 
on  this  occasion  roused  his  latent  talents :  with  a  good 
classical  education  he  united  a  fine  taste  for  drawing,  which 
he  now  began  again  to  cultivate;  and  encouraged  by  hia 
friends,  he  undertook  the  work  from  which  he  derived  both 
profit  and  reputation  :  his  Views  of  Antiquities  in  England 
and  Wales,  which  he  first  beoran  to  publish  in  numbers  in 
1773,  and  finished  in  1776.  The  next  year  he  added  two 
more  volumes  to  his  English  views,  in  which  he  included 
the  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  which  were  completed 
in  1787.  This  work,  which  was  executed  with  accuracy  • 
and  elegance,  soon  became  a  favourite  with  the  public  at 
large,  as  well  as  with  professed  antiquaries,  from  the  neat- 
ness of  the  embellishments,  and  the  succinct  manner  in 
which  he  conveyed  his  information,  and  therefore  answered 
his  most  sanguine  expectations;  and,  from  the  time  be  be- 
gan it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  continued  without  inters 
mission  to  publish  various  works,  generally  to  the  advantage 
of  hb  literary  reputation,  and  almost  always  to  the  benefit 
of  his  finances.  His  wit  and  good-humour  ^i^re  the  abiin- 
dant  source  of  satisfaction  to  himself  and  enteruinment  to 
his  friends.  He  visited  almost  evet-y  part  of  the  kingdom, 
and  was  a  welcome  guest  wherever  he  went.  In  the  snoh- 
mer  of  L789  he  set  out  on  a  tour  in  Scotland  ;  the  result 
of  which  he  began  to  communicate  to  the  public  in  1790, 
in  numbers.  Before  he  had  concluded  this  work,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Ireland,  intending  to  furnish  that  kingdom  with 
views  and  descriptions  of  her  antiquities,  in  the  same  man^^ 
ner  he  had  executed  those  of  Great  Britain ;  but  soon  after 
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hif  arrival  in  Dublin,  being  at  the  house  ofJVIr.  Hoiie 
there,  he  suddenly  was  seized  at  table  with  an  apoplectic' 
iit,  on  the  6tb  May  1791,  and  died  immediately.  He  was 
interred  in  Dublin. 

"  His  literary  history,'*  says  a  friend,  '^  respectable  as 
it  is,  was  exceeded  by  bis  good-l^umour,  conviviality,  and 
friendship.  Living  much  abroad,  and  in  the  best  company 
at  home,,  he  had  the  easiest  habits  of  adapting  himself  to 
1^11  tempers ;  and,  being  a  man  of  general  knowledgip,  per- 
petually drew  out  some  conversation  that  was  cither  useful 
to  himself^  or  agreeable  to  the  party.  He  could  observe 
upon  most  things  with  precision  and  judgment ;  but  his  oa- 
tural  tendency  was  to  humour,  in  which  he  excelled  both 
by  the  selection  of  anecdotes  and  his  manner  of  telling 
them:  it  may  be  said  too,  that  his  figure  rather  assisteci 
him,  which  was  in  fact  the  very  title-page,  to  a  joke.  He 
had  neither  the  pride  nor  malignity  of  authorship  :  he  felt 
the  independency  of  his  own  talents,  and  was  satisfied  with 
.  them^  without  degrading  others.  His  friendships  were  of 
the  same  cast;  constant  and  sincere,  overlooking  some 
faults,  and  seeking  out  greater  virtues/* 

Grose,  to  k  stranger,  says  Mr.  Noble,  might  have  been 
supposed  not  a  surname,  but  one  selected  as  significant  of 
bis  figure :  which  was  more  of  the  form  of  Sancho  Pan9a 
than  ti'alstafF;  but  he  partook  of  the  properties  of  both. 
He  was  as  iow^  squat,  and  rotund  as  the  former,  and  not 
less  a  sloven ;  equalled  him  too  in  his  love  of  sleep,  and 
nearly  so  in  his  proverbs.  In  his  wit  he  was  a  FaljitaflT.  He 
was  the  butt  for  other  men  to  shoot  at,  but  it  always  re- 
bounded with  a  double  force.  He  could  eat  with  Sancho, 
and  drink  with  the  knight  In  simplicity,  probity,  and  a 
compassionate  heart,  hie  was  wholly  of  the  Pan9a  breed ; 
his  jocularity  could  have  pleased  a  prince.  In  the  ''St. 
Jameses  Eveniug  Post,**  the  following  was  proposed  as  an 
epitaph  for  him : 

"  Here  lies  Francis  Grosb. 

On  Thursday,  May  1<2,  1791, 

Death  put  an  end  to  his 

Views  and  prospects.** 

Mr.  Grose  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Mr.  Jordan, 
of  Canterbury,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  and  five  daughters ; 

1.  Francis  Grose,  of  Croydon- Crook  in  Surrey,  esq.  a  co- 
lonel in  the  army,  governor  in  1790  of  New  South' Wales; 

2.  Onslow  Grose,  esq.  captain  of  the  pioneer  corps  on  the 
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Mfadras«stablishment,  who  died  very  lately  in  India;  and 
four  daughters,  one  of  whom  married  to  Anketel  Singleton^ 
esq.  lieutenant-governor  of  Landguard-Fort,  in  Essex* 

His  works  are,  1.  **  The  Antiquities  of  England  and 
Wales,"    8  vols.  4to  and  8vo.     2.  "  The   Antiquities  of 
Scotland,"  2  vols.  4to  and  Svo.     3.  *•  The  Antiquities  of 
Ireland,"  2  vols.  4to  and  Svo,  a  posthumous  work,  edited 
hy  Mr.  Ledwich,  1794.     4.  "  A  Treatise  on  ancient  Ar- 
mour and  Weapons,*'   1785,  4ta     5.  **  A  Classical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  1785,  Svo.     6.  "Military 
Antiquities ;  being  a  History  of  the  English  Army  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  present  Time,"  1786,   1788,  2  vols.  4to. 
7.  *•  The  History  of  Dover  Castle,  by  the  rev.  WiHiani 
Darell,"  1786,  4to.     8.  "A  Provincial  Glossary,  4«th   a 
Collection  of  local  Proverbs  and  popular  Superstitions,*' 
1788,  Svo.     9.  "  Rules  for  drawing  Caricatures^"  1788, 
Svo.     10.  *^  Supplement  to  the  Treatise  on  ancient  Ar^ 
mour  and  Weapons,"  1789,  4to.     11.  "A  guide  to  Health, 
Beauty,  Honour,  and  Riches,"  being  a  collection  of  hu- 
morous advertisements,  poidting  out  the  means  to  obtain 
those  blessings ;  with  a  suitable  introductory  preface,  Svo. 
12.  <^  The  Olio,  a  collection  of  Essays,"  jests,  smalt  pieces 
of  poetry,  all  highly  characteristic  of  Mr.  Grose,  but  the 
collection  was  not  made  by  him,  and  we  suspect  all  the 
contents  are  not  from  his  pen  ;   1793,  8vo.^ 

GROSLEY  (Peter  John),  a  French  antiquary  and  po- 
Kte  writer,  was  born  at  Troyes  Nov.  IS,  1718,  and  was 
educated  ia  the  profession  of  the  law,  but  a  decided  turn 
for  literary  pursuits  interrupted  his  legal  studies,  and  in- 
duced him,  in  search  of  knowledge,  to  travel  twice  into 
Italy,  twice  into  England,  and  once  into  Holland,  besides 
passing  a  considerable  part  of  every  year  at  Paris,  where 
he  was  received  into  the  best  company,  but  would  never 
settle.  His  disposition  appears  to  have  been  amiable  and 
liberal,  as  when  yet  a  youth  he  gave  up  a  legacy  of  40,000 
livr^s  in  favour  of  his  sister.  At  his  own  expence,  too,  he 
undertook  to  embellish  the  saloon  of  the  town  house  of  his 
native  city,  Troyes,  with  marble  busts  of  the  eminent 
natives  of  that  city,  executed  by  Yasse,  the  king^s  sculp- 
tor; and  the  first  put  up  were  tliose  of  Pithou,  le  Comte, 
Passerat,  Girardon,  and  Mignard.  He  died  in  that  city, 
Ifov.  4,  1785,  being  then  an  associate  of  the  academy  of 

t  £<iropeaii  M^.  H^i.^^tat  Mtf .  l*/»l« 
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ins<;riplioni  and  belief  lettres,  and  a  member  of  our  royal 
su>ciety.  His  principal  works  are,  1.  ^^ 'Recherches  pour 
fbistoire  du  Droit  Fran^ais/*  Paris,  1152,  12 mo,  a  work 
highly  esteemed.  2.  **  Vie  de  Pithou,'*  ibid.  1756,  2  vols. 
]2mo.  3.  **  Observations  de  deux  gentil-hommes  iSuedois 
stir  i'ltaUe,"  1774,  4  vols.  12mo,  a  very  lively  work,  and 
full  of  interesting  anecdotes.  4.  *^  Londres,*'  1770,  3  vols, 
1 2mo,  of  which  nearly  the  same  may  be  said,  although  al- 
lowances must  be  made  for  the  mistakes  into  which  a  fo- 
reigner is  very  liable  to  fall.  It  was  translated  in  1772,  by 
Dr.  Nugent,  2  vols.  8vo.  5.  ^^  Essais  historiques  sur  la 
Champagne.*'  6.  ^^  £phemerides  Troyennes,*'  continued 
for  several  years,  and  containing  papers  relative  to  the 
history  of  Troyes.  He  had  also  a  part  in  the  ^'  Memoires. 
de  Tacademie  de  Troyes,'*  and  in  the  last  translation  of 
Davila;  and  was  an  useful  contributor  to  the  ^'  Journal  En-* 
cyclopediqoe,''  from  1771  to  1785,  and  to  the  ^^  Diction- 
naire  Historique."  A  Life,  written  by  himself,  and  somq 
posthumous  pieces,  have  been  lately  publisthed. ' 

GROSSETESTE  (Robert),  an  English  prelate,  and 
the  most  learned  ecclesiastic  o^  his  time,  was  born  probably 
about  1175,  of  obscure  parents  at  Stradbrook  in  Suffolk. 
He  studied  at  Oxford,  where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  his 
skill  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  make 
himself  master  of  Aristotle,  whose  works  had  been  hitherto 
read  only  in  translations:  at  Oxford  too  he  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris, 
where  he  prosecuted  his  studies  of  Greek  and  Hebrew, 
And  made  himself  master  of  French.  Here  be  also  studied 
the  divinity  and  philosophy  of  the  age,  his  proficiency  in 
which  was  so  remarkable  as  to  draw  upon  him  the  suspicion 
of  being  a  magician.  At  Oxford,  on  bis  return,  he  be- 
came celebrated  as  a  divine,  and  was  the  first  lecturer  in 
the  Franciscan  school  in  that  university.  In  1235  he  was 
elected,  by  the  dean  and  chapter,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  which 
see  was  then,  and  continues  still,  the  largest  in  England, 
although  Ely,  Oxford,  and  Peterborough  have  been  since 
taken  from  it.  Grosseteste,  who  was  of  an  ardent  and  ac- 
tive spirit,  immediately  undertook  to  reform  abuses^  ex- 
horting both  clergy  and  people  to  religious  observances, 
and  perhaps  would  have  been  in  a  ccmsiderable  degree  sue* 
^ssfiil|  bad«be  not  confided  too  much  in  the  Dominicas 

*  Diet.  Histor'Hiue.«Kugfnt*t  Prcftot. 
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and  Franciscan  friars^  as  his  helpers  in  the  good  work'.'  Bnt 
they  being  appointed  by  him  to  preach  to  the  people,  hear 
their  confessions,  and  enjoin  penance,  abused  these  op- 
portunities by  exercising  dominion  over  the  superstitious 
minds  of  the  laity,  and  enriched  themselves  at  their  ex- 
pence.     Although,  however,  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Domini- 
cans and  Franciscans  in  this  instance  escaped  his  penetra- 
tion, he  could  not  be  deceived  in  the  dissolute  character 
and  ignorance  of  the  more  ancient  orders,  and  was  very 
strict  in  his  visitations,  and  very  severe  in  his  censures  of 
their  conduct.     Partly  through  this  sense  of  his  duty,  and 
his  love  of  justice,  and  partly  from  bis  warmth  of  temper, 
he  was  frequently  engaged  in  quarrels  with  convents,  and 
other  agents  of  the  pope.     At  one  time  he  was  even  ex- 
communicated by  the  convent  of  Canterbury ;  but  treating 
this  with  contempt,  he  continued  to  labour  in  promoting 
piety,  and  redressing  abuses  with  his  usual  zeaV,  firmness, 
and  perseverance.     Although  the  friars  continued  to  be  h'x* 
favourites,  and  he  rebuked  the  rectors  and  vicars  of  his  dio-t 
cese,  because  they  neglected  to  hear  them  pr^ai'h,  and  be-* 
cause  they  discouraged  the  people  from  attending  and  con- 
fessing to  them,  in  time  he  began  to  see  more  clearly  into 
the  character  of  those  ecclesiastics.     In  1247,  two  English 
Franciscans  were  sent  into  England  with  credentials  to  ex- 
tort money  for  the  pope;  and  when  they  applied,  with  some 
degree  of  insolence,  to  Grosseteste,  for  six  thousand  marks, 
as  the  contribution  for  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  he  answered 
theiti  that  (with  submission  to  his  holiness),  the  demand 
v/BJs  as  dishonourable  as  impracticable ;  that  the  whole  body 
of  the  clergy  and  people  were  concerned  in  it  as  well  aa 
himself;  and  that  for  him  to  give  a  definitive  answer  in  an 
instant  to  such  a  demand,  before  the  sense  of  the  kingdom 
was  taken  upon  it,  would  be  rash  and  absurd. 

He  continued  afterwards  to  exert  himself  in  promoting 
the  good  of  the  church  as  to  doctrine  and  morals,  with  th4p 
most  upright  intentions,  and  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,, 
although  it  must  afford  the  present  age  bul  a  poor  opinion 
of  Ifis  knowledge  in  such  matters,  when  we  find  him  trans- 
lating, and  illustrating  with  commentaries,  such  works  a^ 
those  of  John  Daipascenus,  and  of  the  spurious  Dionysius 
the  Areopagite ;  and  even  <^  The  Testaments  of  the  Twelve 
Patriarchs,**  which  he  thought  a  valuable  monument  of 
sacred  antiquity,  and  equal  in  importance  with  the  scrip*- 
^es,     3ut  the  ignorance  of  the  times^  and  the  difficultiei$ 
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•f  ftcquiniog  divine  koowledgei  were  in  that  age  -  greatly  be^- 
yond  wbac  can  now  be  conceived^     In  the  case,  however, 
ef  external  morals,  Grosseteste  showed  more  discernment, 
in  1248  he  obtained,  at  a  great  expehce,  from  pope  In- 
nocent IV.  letters  io  empower  him  to  reform  the  reli^rious 
orders.     Fortified  by  this  authority,  he  first  turned  his  at-* 
tentioa  to  the  waste  of  large  revenues  by  the  monastic 
orders,  and  determined  to  t?ke  into  his  own  hand  the  rents 
of  the  religious  houses,  -probably  with  a  design  to  institute 
And  ordain  vicarages  in  his  diocese,  and  to  provide  for  the 
more  general  instmiction  of  the  people.     But  the  monks 
having  appealed  to  the  pope,  Grosseteste,  in  his  old  age, 
was  <M*iged  to  travel  to  Lyons,  where  Innocent  resided, 
and  where  he  immediately  decided  against  o»r  "bishop,  and 
treated  him  with  much  harshness  of  language,  to  which 
Grosseteste  replied  with  great  spirit,  and  went  so  far  as  to 
insinuate  the  power  of  money  at  the  court  of  Rome.     All, 
however,  that  he  could  do  was  to  leave  a  kind  of  remon- 
strance, in  the  shape  of  a  long  sermon,  one  copy  of  which 
be  delivered  to  the  pope,  and  others  to  two  of  the  cardi- 
nals, in  which  he  sharply  inveighed  against  the  flagitious 
practices  of  the  court  of  Ronle,  particularly  the  appropri- 
ation of  churches  to  religious  houses,  the'  appeals  of  the 
religious  to  the  pope,  and  the  scandalous  clause  in  the 
ibuUs  of  nan  obstantey  which  was  the  great  engine  of  the 
))Ope*s  dispensing  power,  and  enabled  him  to  set  aside  all 
statutes  and  customs.     He  was  for  some  time  so  dejected 
with  the  disappointment  he  had  met  with,  that  he  intended 
to  resiu^n  his  bishopric,  but  upon  more  mature  reflection, 
thought  it  his  duty  to  remain  in  his  office,  and  do  all  the 
good  wliich  the  4jigotry  and  igJiorance  of  the  times  would 
permit. 

At  home  he  still  opposed  the  lazy  Italians,  who  had 
jKocured  the  pope's  letters  for  promsiens^  and  were  the  ob- 
tjects  of  Grosseteste's  greatest  detestation,  for  he  said  "  if 
he  should  commit  the  care  of  souls  to  them,  Be  should  be 
the  friend  of  Satan.*'  Upon  such  principles  he  would  often, 
with  indignation,  cast  the  bulls  opt  of  has  hand,  ajid  abso- 
lutely refused  to  comply  with  them.  Heuas  suspended  at 
one  time  for  disobeying  a  papal  mandate  of  tiiis  kind. 
Pope  Innocent,  persisting  in  his  old  cour^^s,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  fair  promises  and  assurances  he  had  given  to  the 
ooBtrary,  commanded  the  bishop  to  admit  an  Italian,  en^ 
iirely  ignorant  of  the  English  Ungua^e,  to  a  rich  bcneiica 
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in-  bis  dtocese,  and  h^  tefusing  to  comply^  Wat  suspended 
for  it  th«  Lent  following.  This  sentence,  however,  seema 
to  bare  been  soon  relaxed,  as  we  find  the  bishop  singing 
mtfss  at  Hales  the  sanie  year.  A  more  remarkable  instance 
ef  Grosseteste's  spirited  opposition  to  the  papal  usurpations 
occurred  in  1253,  when  Innocent  ordered  bis  nephew,  an 
Italian  yoath,  to  foe  promoted  to  the  first  canonry  that 
tkould  be  vacant  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln,  and  declared 
that  any  other  disposal  of  the  canonry  should  be  null  and 
▼oid;  and  that  he  would  excommunicate  every  one  who 
should  dare  to  disobey  his  injunction.  The  pope  also  wrote 
to  the  archdeacon  of  Canterbury,  and  to  one  Mr.  Innocent, 
both  Italians^  to  see  this  business  completed,  with  a  clause 
0(fU>n  obstante ;  and  to  cite  all  contraveners  to  appear  be<» 
fore  him  without  any  manner  of  plea  or  excuse ;  and  under 
another  clause  of  iton  obstante^  in  two  months  time. 

Grosaeteste  wrote  immediately  to  the  pope,  or  to  his 
agents,  in  the  most  resolute  and  spirited  terms,  almost  re* 
torting,  as  Brown  in  his  ^^Fascicalusrerumexpetendarum,** 
&c.  observes,  **  excommunication  for  excommunication.'* 
This  epistle,  of  which  we  have  many  copies  now  extant^ 
both  in  manuscript  and  printed,. is  a  most  celebrated  per-, 
formance,  and  has  immortalized  the  bishop's  memory,  and 
endeared  it  to  all  generations.  He  insists,  that  the  papal 
npandates  cannot  be  repugnant  to  the  doctrit>e  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tenor  of  his  holi« 
Aess^s  epistles  was  not  consonant  to  the  sanctity  of  the  holy 
see,  on  account  of  the  accumulated  clauses  of  nan  obstante^ 
Then,  that  no  sin  can  be  more  adverse  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  more  abominable  to  Jesus  Christ,  or  more 
hurtful  to  mankind,  than  to  defraud  and  rob  those  souls, 
which  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  the  pastoral  care,  of  that 
instruction  which  by  the  scriptures  they  have  a  right  to, 
&c.  Hence  he  infers  that  the  holy  see,  destined  to  edify 
and  not  to  destroy,  cannot  possibly  incur  a  sin  of  this  kind  } 
and  that  no  one  that  is  not  an  excommunicate,  ought  to 
obey  any  such  absurd  mandate,  though  an  angel  from  hea- 
ven should  command  him,  but  rather  to  revolt  and  oppos^ 
them,  &e. 

The  pope,  on  receiving  this  flat  denial,  vrbich  he  little 
expected,  written,  as  our  readers  may  perceive,  in  a  sar- 
castic style  implying  much  more  than  is  expressed,  fell  into 
a  furious  passion,  exclaiming,  with  a  stem  couuteoanc,  and 
with  all  the  pride  of  Lucifer,  *^  Who  is  this  old  dotard,  deaf» 
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miid  absurd,  that  thus  rashly  presames  to  jodgB  of  my  ac- 
ttons  ?  By  Peter  and  Paul,  if  the  goodness  of  my  own 
heart  did  not  restrain  me,  I  sboakt  so  chastise  him,  as  to 
make  him  an  example  and  a  spectacle  to  all  the  world.  Is 
Bot  the  king  of  England  my  vassal,  my  slave,  and  for  a 
word  speaking,  would  throw  him  into  prison^  and  load  him 
with  infamy  and  disgrace?"  And,  when  the  cardinals 
interposed,  they  had  much  ado  to  niollify  him,  by  telling 
him,  **  It  was  little  for  his  interest  to  think  of  animadvert- 
ing on  the  bishop ;  since,  as  they  must  all  o^vn,  what  he 
said  was  true,  and  they  could  not  condemn  or  blame  him, 
&c."  giving  the  bishop,  at  the  same  time,  a  roost  noble 
testimony,  in  respect  of  his  piety,  learning,  and  general 
character,  as  acknowledged  by  all  the  world  :  in  all  which, 
they  confessed  frankly,  they  were  none  of  them  to  be  com* 
pared  to  him.  The  pope,  however,  excommunicated  the 
bishop,  and  even  named  a  successor  to  his  see ;  but  the 
J»ishop,  on  bis  part,  contented  himself  with  appealing  from 
the  sentence  to  the  tribunal  of  Christ,  aft^r  which  he 
^oubled  himself  no  more  about  it^  and  remained  quietly  in 
possession  of  his  dignity. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  summer  (1253][he  fell  sick  at 
his  palace  at  Buckden,  and  sent  for  friar  John  de  St.  Giles, 
who  was  a  physician  and  a  divine,  in  both  which  capacities 
he  wanted  his  assistance,  as  he  foresaw,  to  the  great  un- 
easiness of  his  mind,  the  troubles  that  would  shortly  befall 
the  church.  He  then  gave  orders  to  the  clergy  of  bis  dio- 
cese to  renew  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  all 
who  should  infringe  the  magna  charta  concerning  the  li- 
berties of  the  kingdom,  which  made  the  incumbents  very 
obnoxious  to  many  of  the  courtiers.  In  all  his  conversations 
on  this  subject  in  his  last  illness,  he  appears  to  have  re* 
tained  the  strength  of  his  understandings  and  conscious  of 
the  uprightness  of  his  conduct  towards  the  pope,  he  still 
fully  approved  it  in  his  heart ;  nor  was  his  courage  in  the 
least  broken,  or  his  spirits  dejected,  by  any  fulminations 
that  had  been  launched  against  him  from  that  quarter. 
His  conversations  on  this  occasion,  given  by  his  biogra* 
pher,  display  his  real  sentiments  on  the  depraved  and  cor- 
rupt stat^  of  the  papacy  in  his  time,  the  particulars  or  ar- 
ticles on  which  he  grounded  his  charge,  and  that  abhor- 
rence of  its  proceedings  which  does  him  so  much  honour. 

He  died  at  Buckden,  Oot.  9,  1253,  and  the  corpse  was 
earned  to  Lincoln,  where  it  was  met  by  archbishop  Bom* 
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Ikce«  who  attendad  the  funeral.  He  was  interred  in  the 
tipper  south  transept.  For  an  account  of  his  tomb,  &c. 
we  must  refer  to  our  principal  authority.  The  pope,  who 
jifjoiced  at  bis  death,  ordered  a  letter  to  be  written  to  kin^p 
Jlenry,  enjoining  him  to  take  up  the  bishop^s  bones,  cast 
ithem  out  of  the  church,  and  burn  them,  but  this  letter 
was  not  sent.  As  Grosseteste  was  a  person  of  acknowledged 
piety  and  strictness  of  manners,  he  easily  arrived  at  the 
beatitude,  or  title  of  BeatuSj  and  even  at  sanctity^  m 
the  genera)  estimation ;  but  be  could  never  obuin  these 
bpnours  from  the  church,  though  they  were  solicited  for 
him  in  the  strongest  terms.  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Pegge  ob- 
serves, it  would  have  been  improper  and  absurd  for  the 
popes  to  repute  and  proclaim  a  person  to  be  now  an  holy 
beatified  saint*  in  heaven,  who  in  their  opinion  had  so 
openly  traduced,  insulted,  and  vilified  both  the  see  and 
court  of  Rome,  which  were  still  pursuing  the  very  same 
measures  he  condemned^  and  continued  to  be  invariably 
the  same  depraved,  venal,  and  corrupt  body.  It  is,  how* 
ever,  for  the  honour  of  bishop  Grosseteste,  that  for  hit 
piety  and  integrity,  his  learning  and  abilities,  he  still  live^ 
valued  and  revered  in  the  breasts  of  all  sober  and  reason- 
able men.  It  is  plain  that  he  did  not  suffer  the  least  in 
the  esteem  of  the  world,  any  more  than  he  did  in  his  own 
opinlpo,  by  the  anathema  which  pope  Innocent  had  de<r 
iiounced  against  him.  Indeed  the  papal  censures,  of  which 
our  prelates  stood  so  much  in  dread  at  Lyons,  in  1245, 
bad  been  of  late  so  infamously  prostituted,  that  they  seem 
to  have  lost  their  e65cacy.  Grosseteste,  in  particular,  paid 
no  regard  to  that  which  was  denounced  against  him,  for 
be  still  continued  to  exercise  bis  function  \  bis  clergy  also 
made  no  scruple  of  obeying  him  when  under  the  sentttnce; 
and  his  exequies  were  soleipnized  not  only  by  the  secular, 
but  even  by  the  regular  clergy  of  his  diocese. 

Few  authors,  ancient  or  modern,  ever  mention  bishop 
Grosseteste  without  an  eulogium,  and  from  the  many  evi-? 
dences  brought  by  bis  biographer,  he  appears  to  have  ex- 
celled  all  his  contemporaries  in  learning,  piety,  judgment, 
and  conscientious  integrity  in  the  discbarge  of  bis  episcopal 
duties,  and  to  have  powerfully  aided  in  producing  what 
we  may  term  the  preliminaries  of  that  reformation  which 
was  afterwards  to  take  place  in  a  church  so  corrupt,  and  so 
>veak,  that  even  at  tliis  time,  it  was  not  able  to  support 
itself  against  the  argument  of  one  English  prelatet    la 
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fKnni  of  religion^  the  papists  are  very  desirous  of  having 
bishop  Grossetcste  for  their  own  ;  and  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  much  with  them  doctrinalijy  and  at 
first  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  the  power  of  the  keys, 
and  the  personal  authority  of  the  pope ;  but  at  last,  in  a 
case  manifestly  unscriptural  and  injurious  to  the  welfare  of 
religion,  he  openly  contemned  it,  and  did  not  even  regard 
dying  in  a  state  of  excommunication.     He  had  also  at  one 
time  conceived  a  most  elevated  idea  of  the  hierarchy  in 
general,  thinking  it  superior  to  the  regal  dignity.     To  this 
be  was  led,  exceeding  in  this  respect  even  Becket  himself, 
by  the  authority  of  the  "  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Pa- 
triarchs,** and  this  is  the  best  excuse  that  can  be  made  for 
him  'y  the  blindness  of  the  times  being  such,  that  men  of 
the  best  learning,  and  the  greatest  acuteness,  had  not  cri« 
tical  skill  sufficient,  though  this  be  the  first  and  proper 
object  of  criticism,  to  distinguish  a  spurious  composition 
from  the  true  word  of  God.     But,  however,  he  afterwards 
changed  his  mind  in  regard  to  the  hierarchy.      Had  he 
lived   in  more  enlightened  times,  when  points  formerly 
taken   fur  granted  as  principles  not  to  be  controverted^i 
were  more  maturely  canvassed  and  considered,  his  ideas 
on  many  religious  topics  would  have  been  greatly  enlarged, 
and  he  would  not  have  been   at  all  averse  to  a  separation 
from  a  church  so  venal  and  corrupt  as  that  of  Rome,  nor 
to  a  reformation  both  of  her  doctrines  and  discipline. 

Bishop  Grosseteste  was  a  severe  student  to  the  very  end 
of  life.  He  was  a  master  of  languages,  of  some  that  weri 
not  then  generally  known,  and  also  of  every  branch  cP 
learning,  both  human  and  divine,  as  they  were  then  usually 
studied  and  professed  ;  and  he  improved  many  of  them  bjr 
the  productions  of  his  own  pen.  His  erudition  was  tmy 
multifarious,  so  that  he  inay  justly  be  said,  both  in  respe:t 
of  himself  and  his  own  acquirements,  and  of  that  geneal 
patronage  and  encourdgement  which  he  afforded  the  1- 
terati  of  his  time,  to  stand  at  the  head  in  this  countryat 
least,  of  all  the  learning  of  the  age.  His  forte  seems  to 
have  been  logic,  philosophy,  and  theology,  and  his  knc^r- 
)edge  of  the  scriptures  was  very  intimate. 

For  a  list  of  his  works,  both  published,  which  are  iut 
few,  and  unpublished,  we  must  necessarily  refer  to  Dr. 
Pegge's  elaborate  life  of  our  prelate,  where  it  occupies 
twenty-five  closely  printed  pages  in  quartQ.  It  is  thoight 
(grosseteste  was  the  most  voluminous  writer  of  any  j^nglsh- 
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man,  at  least  wrote  more  tracts,  and  on  a  greater  variety, 
of  subjects,  than  any  one.  Archbishop  Williams  had  oncQ 
an  intention  of  collecting  them  for  publication;  but  as  Dr« 
Pegge  has  very  justly  remarked,  it  is  not  much  to  be  re-^ 
gretted  that  the  design  was  not  executed,  when  we  con* 
sider  the  superior  light  and  knowledge  of  our  times,  and 
how  much  better  every  thing  is  understood.  His  style  is 
c:optous  and  verbose,  and  bordering  frequently  upon  tur^ 
eidity,  abounding  with  uncouth,  words,  which,  though 
formed  analogically,  are  yet  new,  and  not  very  pleasing  to 
a  reader  of  the  classics ;  but  he  expresses  himself  in  ge- 
neral very  intelligibly,  particularly  in  his  books  "  De 
Sphaera"  and  **  Oe  Cessatione  Legalium.''  He  proceeds 
also  in  his  compositions  very  methodically  and  perspicu^ 
ously.  * 

GROSVENOR,  or  GRAVENOR  (Benjamin),  apioua 
dissenting  divine,  was  born  in  ]u.ondon  Jan.  I,  1675,  where 
his  father  was  an  upholder.  Jn  1693  he  was  placed  under 
the  tuition  of  the  rev.  Mr.  Jollie,  pf  AttercliBfe,  in  York^ 
shire,  with  whom  he  went  through  a  course  of  studies  pre- 
paratory to  ordination  among  the  dissenters;  and  afterwards 
studied  Hebrew  under  Capell,  formerly  professor  of  ori«« 
entai  languages  at  Saumur,  but  at  this  time  a  refugee  in 
London.  In  1699  Mr.  Grosvenor  was  admitted  into  the 
ministry,  and  officiated  first  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Oldfield,  ip 
Boutbwark,  and  afterwards  was  joint  pre^hcr  of  a  lecture 
ii  the  Old  Jewry  meeting.  His  biographers  seem  all  un^ 
villing  to  tell  us  that  he  was  at  first  of  the  baptist  persua« 
sion,  and  having  been  baptised  in  1689  by  Mr.  BenjamiQ 
f,eacb,  became  a  member  of  his  meeting  for  about  seven 
ot  eight  years ;  but  in  the  course  of  his  studies  he  changed 
his  opinions,  and  was  ^^  dismissed  in  %  general  manner 
fnm  his  membership  with"  the  baptists.  In  1703  or  17Q4 
he  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr.  Slater  in  the  meeting  in 
Ciosby-square,  to  wbich  be  was  formally  ordained  in  July 
17D4.  In  1716  be  was  chosen  one  of  the  lecturers  at 
Sater*s-hall,  which  added  much  to  his  reputation,  but 
wtich  he  resigned  in  1740.    In  1730  the  university  of 

■life  of  Robert  Orosseteste,  by  Samael  Ptgge,  LL.  D.  1793,  4to,  vhicb 
■ap^tedet  tbe  occeMlty  of  any  otber  refi^rencet,  except,  perhaps,  to  Mitner'a 
Choich  Hittory,  vbo  baa  ably  aaalyied  ibe  bbhop'i  cbaracter  At  a  dmne,  4UMi  ' 
Uie  ircbaeologia,  vol.  XIIJ.  where  be  it  introduced  at  ao  An^o-Noman  poet. 
Dr.  legge's  work,  one  of  hit  last  and  best,  throws  freai  light  iipon  Uie  history 
of  tbt  twelfth  aid  thirteenth  centnries. 
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Edinburgh  conferred  the  degree  of  D.  D.  up6n  him.  After 
ibis  he  continued  to  preach  until  1749,  when  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  age  obliged  him  to  desist  from  all  public  ser« 
▼ic^s.  He  continued,  howerer,  his  private  studies^  and 
kept  up  an  amicable  intercourse  with  his  friends  until  his 
death,  Aug.  27,  I75S.  Dr.  Grosvenor  possessed  great  mild- 
ness of  temper,  lively  and  brilliant  wit,  a  candid  disposition 
towards  those  who  differed  from  him,  and  an  habitual 
cheerfulness  which  rendered'his  visits  peculiarly  acceptable. 
He  published  various  single  sermons  preached  on  funeral 
and  other  occasions  ;  an  "  Essay  on  Health,'*  1748,  8vo; 
and  a  treatise  on  consolation,  entitled  *<  The  Mourned,** 
which  has  been  repeatedly  printed,  and  still  preserves  bis 
memory.* 

GROTESTE  (Claude,  Sieur  de  la  Mothe),  a  French 
t>tt>testant  clergyman,  born  at  Paris  in  1647,  was  educated 
in  the  reformed  religion,  and  after  applying  with  success 
to  classtcal  studies,  was  advised  by  his  father  to  follow  the 
law.  In  1664,  accordingly,  he  was  admitted  to  ihe  title 
and  privilege  of  a  doctor  of  the  civil  and  canon  law,  and 
the  year  following  was  received  as  an  advocate  at  Paris, 
and  was  distinguishing  himself,  when  by  the  persuasion  of 
some  friends,  he  quitted  bis  profession,  and  began  to  study 
divinity  at  Saumur.  In  1675  he  was  appointed  minister 
of  the  church  of  Lisy,  and  was  ordained.  In  1677  and 
1678  he  received  pressing  invitations  from  the  churches  of 
Gien  and  Amiens,  both  which  he  declined,  as  it  was  his 
intention  to  spend  a  few  more  years  in  close ^tudy.  At 
length,  however,  in  1682,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  church  at  Rouen,  but  did  not  remain  long  connected 
with  it,  a  decree  of  council  having  separated  him  from  his 
flock,  and  forbid  him  to  come  nearer  the  place  than  seveh 
leagues.  He  was  confined  by  sickness  at  the  time  this  de- 
cree arrived,  and  on  his  recovery  went  to  England  in  1685, 
and  connected  himself  in  the  esiercise  of  his  ministerial 
functions  with  Messieurs  Allix  and  Lombard.  In  1694  he 
became  minister  of  the  Savoy,  which  office  he  held  until 
his  death,  Sept  30, 1713.  His  widow  is  said  to  have  given 
his  library  to  the  Savoy  church,  on  condition  of  its  being 
open  to  the  public  certain  days  in  every  week.  He  pub- 
lished *^  Trait6  de  Tinspiratiou  des  livres  sacr^es,"  Amsi. 

1  Protestant  tMsfeat  Maf.  ^ihert  his  oamiB  is  tp^H  "  GrQTfsaor.'*«^Fmi«fal 
asrmon  ferjr  Barktr.— Crmby's  Hist,  of  ibm  SaplisU. 
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1695,  and  several  sermons  and  pious  tracts.  Ht  ftppeaff 
to  have  been  a  very  active  member  of  the  soeiety  for  pro- 
pagating the  gospel^ 

GROTIUSJHoeo),  or  Hugo  de  Groot,  one  of  the 
inost  eminent  names  in  literary  history,  was  •  descended 
from  a  family  of  the  greatest  distinction  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries :  his  father,  John  de  Groot,  was  burgomaster  of  Delft, 
and  curator  of  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  1 582,  mar-* 
ried  Alida  Averschie^  a  lady  of  one  of  the  first  families  tn 
the  country,  by  whom  he  had  three  90ns  and  a  daughter. 
His  son  Hugo,  the  subject  of  this  article,  was  born  at  Delft 
on  Easter-day,  April  10,  1583,  nnd  came  into  the  world 
with  the  most  happy  dispositions;  a  profound  genius,  a 
solid  judgment,  and  a  wonderful  memory.  These  extraor-^ 
dinary  natural  endowments  had  all  the  advantages  that  edu-* 
cation  could  give  them,  and  he  found  in  his  own  father  a 
pious  and  an  able  tutor,  who  formed  his  mind  an,d  his  mo-*" 
rals.  He  was  scarce  past  his  childhood,  when  he  was  sent 
to  the  Hague,  and  boarded  with  Mr.  Uteugobard,  a  cele-^ 
brated  clergyman  among  the  Arminians,  who  took  great 
care  of  his  trust;  and,  before  he  had  completed  bis  twelfth 
year,  was  removed  to  Leyden,  under  the  learned  Francis 
Junius.  He  continued  three  years  at  this  university,  where 
Joseph  Scaliger  was  so  struck  with  his  prodigious  capacity, 
that  he  condescended  to  direct  his  studies ;  and  in  1597, 
Grotius  maintained  public  theses  in  the  mathematics,  pbi- 
iQscqphy,  and  law,  with  the  highest  applause. 

At  this  early  age  he  ventured  to  form  plans  which  re* 
quired  very  great  learning,  but  which  he  executed  with 
such  perfection,  that  the  republic  of  letters  were  struck 
witj), astonishment  These,  however,  were  not  published 
till  after  his  return  from  France.  He  had  a  strong  incKna* 
tion  to  see  that  country,  and  an  opportunity  offered  at  this 
time  of  gratifying  it.  The  States- genersd  came  to  a  resor 
lution  of  sending,  on  an  embassy  to  Henry  IV.  in  159S, 
.count  Justin  of  Nassau,  and  the  grand  pensioner  Barne- 
▼elt:  and  Grotius  put  himself  into  the  train  of  those  am* 
bassadors,  for  the  latter  of  whom  be  had  a  particular  es- 
teem^. His  own  Imputation  having  preceded  ^im  in  FrHnce, 

*  Tb«ir  basinetfl  wat,  in  coojunc-  France,  against  ^ain ;  but  t^ii  waa 

tion  wiUi  lord  Cecil,  on  the  part  of  not  luccMsftit:  Grotius  fiv/fe*  a  biitorf 

England,    to    negociata  a  triple    al-  of  this  embasxy  in  the  7th  book  of  bia 

liaftc^  bttwecB  £nf laod,  itfoilaiid,  and  Aouaia.  .  ^  ...    • 

*  Moreri.  <  .    >  » .  ■. 
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M.  de  Buzanvaly  who  bad  been  ambassador  ia  Holland,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  kingt  who  presented  him  with  h^  pic- 
ture and  a  gold  chain,  with  which  Grotius  was  so  highly 
flattered,  as  to  have  a  print  engraved  of  himself,  adorned 
with  the  cbain.  After  almost  a  year's  atay  in  France  be  re- 
turned home,  much  pleased  with  his  journey  ;  one  thing 
only  was  wanting  to  complete  his  satisfaction,  a  sight  of 
the  celebrated  M.  de  Thou,  or  Thuanus,  the  person  among 
alt  the  French  uhom  he  most  esteemed.  He  had  eagerly 
sought  an  acquaintance  with  that  great  man,  and  as  be  did 
not  succeed,  he  now  resolved  to  open  a  literary  corre^ 
spondence,  and  present  him  with  the  first-fruits  of  his  stu- 
dies in  print,  which  he  bad  just  dedicated  to  the  prince  of 
Cond£.  This  was  bis  edition  of  ^^  IVl^rtianus  Capella.'*  He 
had  formed  the  plan  of  this  work,  when  only  fourteen  years 
old,  almost  finished  it  before  be  left  Holland,  and  pub- 
lished it  presently  after  his  return  in  1599.  M.  de  Thou 
,was  extremely  well  pleased  with  this  address,  and  from 
this  time  to  his  death  there  subsisted  an  intimate  corre- 
spondence between  them.  In  1600,  Grotius  sent  deThou 
an  epitbalamium  he  bad  written  on  the  marriage  of  Henry 
IV.  with  Mary  of  Medicis,  but  this  is  not  in  the  collection 
of  his  poems. 

Grotius,  having  chosen  the  law  for  his  profession,  had 
taken  an  opportunity  before  be  left  France,  to  obtain  a 
doctor's  degree  in  that  faculty;  and.  upon  his  return  he 
attended  the  law-courts,  and  pleaded  his  first  cause  at 
Delft  with  universal  applause,  though  he  was  scarcely  se« 
venteen  ;  and  be  maintained  the  same  reputation  as  long 
as  he  continued  at  the  bar.  This  employment,  however, 
jaot  filling  up  bis  whole  time,  he  found  leisure  to  publish 
the  same  year,  1599,  another  work,  which  discovered  as 
.much  knowledge  of  the  abstract  sciences  in  particular  as 
the  former  did  of  his  learning  in  general.  Stevin,  matbe* 
matician  to  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  composed  a  small 
treatise  for  the  instruction  of  pilots  in  finding  a  ship^s  plac^ 
at  sea ;  in  which  be  drew  up  a  table  of  the  variations  of  the 
needle,  according  to  the  observations  ofPlancius,  a  cele-s- 
brated  geographer,  and  added  directions  how  to  use  it. 
Grotius  translated  into  Latin  this  work,  which  prince  Mau- 
^l-ice  bad  recommended  to  the  college  of  admiralty,  to  be 
studied  by  all  officers  of  the  navy ;  and,  because  it  might 
be  equally  useful  to  Venice,  he  dedicated  his  translation 
to  that  repoblic.    In  1600,  he  published  his  ^^  Pboenomena 
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of  Aratus,"  which  discovers  a  great  knowledge  in  pMysics, 
and  especially  astronomy.  The  corrections  he  made  in 
the  Greek  are  esteemed  very  judicious :  the  notes  shew 
that  he  had  reviewed  several  of  th^  rabbles^  and  had  some 
knowledge  of  the  Arabic  tongue ;  and  the  verses  he  made 
to  supply  those  of  Cicero  that  were  lost  have  been  thought 
very  happy  imitations  of  that  writer's  style.  In  the  midst 
of  these  profound  studies,  this  extraordinary  young  man 
found  time  to  cultivate  the  muses,  and  with  such  success, 
that  he  was  esteemed  one  of  tlie  best  Latin  poeu  in  Europe. 
The  prosopopoeia,  in  which  he  makes  the  city  of  Ostend 
speak,  after  having  been  three  years  besieged  by  the  Spa- 
iliards,  was  reckoned  a  masterpiece,  and  was  translated 
into  French  by  Du  Vaer,  Raptn,  Pasquier,  and  Malherbe; 
and  Casaubon  turned  it  into  Greek.  Neither  did  Grotru^  , 
content  himself  with  writing  small  pieces  of  verse  ;  he  rose 
to  tragedy,  of  which  he  produced  three  specimens;  th^e 
first,  called  "Adamus  Exul,"  was  printed  in  Leyden,  in 
1601,  with  which,  however,  he  became  afterwards  dissatis- 
fied, and  would  not  let  it  appear  in  the  collection  of  his 
poems  published  by  his  brother.  ^'  Christus  patiens,*'  his 
second  tragedy,  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1 608,  and  much 
approved :  Casaubon  greatly  admires  its  poetical  fire. 
Sandys  translated  it  into  English  verse,  and  dedicated  it 
to  Charles  L  It  was  favourably  received  in  England,  and 
in  Germany  proposed  as  the  model  of  perfect  tragedy. 
His  third  was  the  story  of  Joseph,  and  its  title  **  Sophom- 
phanoBus,'*  which,  in  the  language  of  Egypt,  signifres  the 
Saviour  of  the  World;  he  finished  this  in  1633,  and  the 
following  year,  at  Hamburgh, 

In  1 603,  the  glory  which  the  United  Provinces  had  ob- 
tained by  their  illnstrious  defence  against  the  whole  power 
of  Spain,  after  the  peace  of  Vervins,  determined  them  to    ' 
transmit  to  posterity  the  signal  exploits  of  tl^at  memorable 
war ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  sought  out  a  proper  histo- 
rian.     Several  made   great  interest  for   the  place,    and 
among  others  Baudius,  the  professor  of  eloquence  at  Ley*-  / 
den.     But  the  States  thought  young  Grotius,  who  hkA 
taken  no  steps  to  obtain  it,  deserved  the  preference ;  and, 
what  is  singular,    Baudius   himself  did  not  Wame  thefr 
choice,  because  he  looked  upon  Grotius  lo  be  already  It 
v^ry  great  man.     In  the  elfccutioo  of  this  office,  he  under- 
took his  "Annals,*'  which  were  begtin  in  1614,  tliongh  not 
finished  long  before  his  death,  and  not  published  until:' 
twelve  years  after. 
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All  (bis  while  bis  principal  employment  was  that  of  an  ad- 
vocate,  in  wbivh  he  acquired, great  honour;  but^  upon  the 
whole,  the  profession  did  not  please  him,  though  the  brilliant 
figure  be  made  at  the  bar  procured  him  the  place  of  advo- 
cate-general of  the  fisc  for  Holland  and  Zealand,  which,, 
becoming  vacant,  was  immediately  conferred  on  him  by 
those  provinces.  He  took  possession  of  this  important 
office  in  1607,  aVid  filled  it  with  so  much  reputation,  that 
the  States  augmented  his  salary,  and  promised  him  a  $eat 
in  the  court  of  Holland.  Upon  this  promotion,  his  father 
began  to  think  of  a  wife  for  him,  and  fixed  upon  Mary 
Reigesberg,  a  lady  of  great  family  in  Zealand,  whose  fa- 
ther had  been  burgomaster  of  Veer.  The  marriage  was 
solemnized  in  July  1608,  and  celebrated  by  him  in  som# 
Latin  and  French  verses,  the  former  of  which  he  trans- 
lated into  Dutch.  On  this  occasion  his  father  likewise 
wrote  an  epithalamium,  and  another  was  composed  by 
Heinsius.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  he  was  employed 
in  writing  his  '^  Mare  liberum,"  i.  e.  ^*  the  Freedom  of  the 
Ocean,  or  the  Right  of  the  Dutch  to  trade  to  the  Indies.'' 
The  work  was  printed  in  1609,  without  bis  knowledge  or 
consent.  Indeed  he  appears  not  to  have  been  quite  satis* 
fied  with  it :  and  though  there  came  out  several  answers^' 
particularly  that  of  Selden,  entitled  ^<  Mare  clausumi  seil 
de  dominio  maris,^'  yet,  being  Soon  after  disgusted  with  hit 
country,  he  took  no  farther  concern  in  the  controversy* 
The  ensuing  year,  he  published  his  piece  *^  De  antiqui* 
tate  ReipublicsB  Batavse,''  designed  to  shew  the  original 
independence  of  Holland  and  Friesl^nd  against  the  Spanish 
claim ;  and  be  accordingly  dedicated  it  to  those  States^ 
March  16,  1610,  who  were  extremely  pleased  with  it,  re<» 
turned  thanks  to  the  author,  and  made  him  a  present* 
While  it  was  in  the  press,  Grotius  and  his  father,  who 
usually  assisted  him  in  his  writings,  translated  it  iiitQ 
Dutch. 

£lias  Oldenbarneveh,  pensionary  of  Rotterdam^  and 
brother  to  the  grand  pensionary  of  Holland,  dying  in  16)3^ 
the  city  of  Rotterdam  ofFered  that  important  place  to  Gro- 
tius ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  he  yielded  to  the  offer* 
By  the  ferment  oif  men's  minds  he  foresaw  that  great  conn- 
motions  would  speedily  shake  the  republic,  which  made 
him  insist,  that  he  should  never  be  turned  out ;  and,  up6ii 
k  promise  of  this,  be  accepted  of  the  post,  which  gave  biia 
ji  seat  in  the  assembly  of  the  States  of  Holland,  end  afters 

Vol.  XVI.  C  c 
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wafds  in  that  of  the  States- General.  Hitherto  be  had  bot 
very  little  connexion  with  the  grand  pensionary  Barnevelt, 
but  from  this  time  be  contracted  an  intimate  friendship 
with  him,  ^and  it  was  even  reported  that  Barnevelt  design* 
ed  to  have  his  friend  succeed  him  as  grand  pensionar}'  of 
Holland* 

At  this  time  a  dispute  arose  between  the  English  and 
the  Dutch,  concerning  the  right  of  fishing  in  the  Northern 
seas.  Two  Amsterdam  vessels,  having  caught  some  whales 
in  the  Greenland  ocean,  were  met  by  some  English  ships 
bound  to  Russia;  who,  finding  that  the  Dutch  had  no  pass- 
poru  from  the  king  of  England,  demanded  the  whales, 
which  the  Dutchmen,  unable  to  resist,  were  obliged  to  de- 
liver. On  their  arrival  in  Holland,  they  made  their  com- 
plaint ;  and  the  affair  «being  laid  before  the  States,  it  was 
resolved  that  Grotius,  who  had  written  on  the  subject,  and 
was  more  master  of  it  than  any  one,  should  be  sent  to  Eug- 
land,  where  his  demands  were  refused.  On  this  the  Dutch 
determined  not  to  send  to  Greenland  for  the  future  with- 
out a  force  sufficient  to  revenge  themselves  on  the  English, 
or  at  least  to  have  nothing  to  fear  from  them.  The  dis- 
pute growing  serious,  to  prevent  any  acts  of  hostility,  a 
conference  was  held,  in  1615,  between  the  commissioners 
of  England  and  Holland,  in  which  the  debate  turned  chiefly 
cm  the  whale-fishery  ;  but,  the  English  still  insisting  on  the 
right  to  Greenland,  which  the  Dutch  refused,  the  confer- 
ence broke  up  without  any  success.  Grotius,  who  was  one 
of  the  commissioners  from  Holland,  gives  the  history  of 
this  conference,  in  a  letter  to  Du  Maurier,  dated  at  Rotter- 
dam, June  5,  1615.  On  this  occasion,  however,  he  had 
reason  to  be  well  satisfied  with  the  politeness  of  king  James, 
who  gave  him  a  gracious  reception,  and  was  charmed  witb 
his  conversation.  But  the  greatest  pleasure  he  received  at 
this  visit,  was  the  Intimate  friendship  he  contracted  wi(h 
Casaubon.  Their  esteem  for  each  other  was  increased  by 
a  similarity  of  studies  and  sentiments,  and  they  both  enter- 
tained hopes  of  a  scheme,  which  human  agency  at  least 
will  never  render  practicable,  that  of  uniting  all  Christians 
in  one  faith.  In  the  midst  of  these  occupations,  Du  Mau- 
rier,^tbe  French  ambassador  in  Holland,  and  his  particular 
-       .     ■  * 

^  ^  The  buMOCss  erf  thif  officer  is  to  and    secretanr    to   the    States;    and 

manage    prosecutions,     receive    dit-  though  he  has  no  deliberatire  voioey 

fatefaes,  and  answer  them,  so  that  be  and  is  the  lowest  io  ranlTi  yat  Ua  at* 

iriaa  niikoaer  ^th  alioroey-n^aeral  Auenoa  is  the  greaieatr 
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fHertdy  resolving  to  begin  a  course  of  study,  Applied  to  faim 
for  directions,  and  Groiius  laid  down  that  excellcTit  plan 
printed  by  Ebevir  in  1637,  in  the  work  "  De  omni  genera 
ttudiorum  recte  instituendo,''  but  the  author  informs  us 
that  it  was  printed  without  his  consent. 

Hitherto  Grotius  had  passed  his  life  with  uninterrupted 
honour  and  fame ;  but  a  reverse  was  now  approaching. 
The  United  Provinces  had  been  kindled  into  a  warm  dis- 
pute about  grace  and  predestination,  from  1003,  when 
Arminius  first  broached  his  opinions.  His  doctrines,  being 
directly  opposite  to  those  of  Calvin,  gave  great  offence  to 
that  party,  at  the  head  of  which  appeared  Gomar,  whd 
accused  his  antagonist  before  the  synod  of  Rotterdam. 
Gomar's  party  prevailing  there,  Arminius  applied  to  the 
States  of  Holland,  who  promised  the  disputants  to  have 
the  affair  speedily  discussed  in  a  synod.  The  dispute  still 
continuing  with  much  bitterness,  in  1611  the  States  or- 
dered a  conference  to  be  held  between  twelve  ministers 
on  each  side  :  but  the  consequence  of  this  was,  that  men'^ 
minds  were  the  niore  inflamed.  Arminius  died  October 
19,  1609,  some  time  before  this  conference ;  and  Grotius 
made  his  eulogium  in  verse.  He  bad  hitherto  applied  little 
to  these  matters,  and  ingenuously  owns  he  did  not  utider« 
stand  a  great  part  of  them,  being  foreign  to  his  profession  $ 
and  'certainly  every  admirer  of  his  unrivalled  talents  must 
wish  that  he  never  had  involved  himself;  but  having  once 
studied  the  controversy,  he  embraced  the  Arminian  doc<^ 
trine.  In  1610,  the  partisans  of  Arminius  drew  up  a 
remonstrance,  setting  forth  their  belief;  first  negatively 
against  their  adversaries,  and  then  positively  their  own 
sentiments,  each  comprehended  in  six  articles.  This  re- 
monstrance was  drawn  up  by  Utengobard,  minister  at  the 
Hague,  and- was  probably  made  in  concert  with  Grotius^ 
the  intimate  friend  and  quondam  pupil  of  that  minister. 
To  this  the  Gomarists  opposed  a  contra-remonstrance : 
the  former  proposed  to  end  the  matter  by  a  toleriition,  the 
latter  to  decide  it  by  a  national  synod  ;  and^  the  disputes 
increasing,  the  States,  at  the  motion  of  the  grand  pen- 
sionary, with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  t^  them,  revived 
an  obsofete  law  made  in  1591,  placing  the  appointment  of 
ministers  in  tlie  ciril  magistrates.  But  this  was  so  far  from 
answering  the  purpose^  that  the  Contra-remonstrants  re* 
solved  dot  to  obey  it.  Hence  grew  a  schismi  which  occa- 
lioned  a  sedition^  and  many  riots. 

cc  2 
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It  was  at  this  time  that  Grotius  was  nominated  pensionary 
at  Rotterdam,  as  mentioned  above  ^  and  ordered  to  go  to 
England,  with  secret  instructions,  as  is  thought,  to  per* 
•uade  the  king  and  principal  dirines  of  that  kingdom  to 
favour  the  Arminians,  and  approve  the  conduct  of  the 
States.     He  had  several  conferences  with  king  James  on  ' 
that  subject,  and  while  here  he  wrote  bis  tract  in  favour  of 
the  Arminians,  entitled  ^^  A  reconciliation  of  the  ditferent 
opinions  on  Predestination  and  Grace,^'  which  is  printed 
among  his  theological  works.     On  his  return  to  Holland 
be  found  the  divisions  increased :  Bamevelt  and  be  had 
the  direction  of  the  States*  proceedings  in  this  matter; 
and  be  was  appointed  to  draw  up  an  edict  which  might 
restore  tranquillity,  the  draught  of  which  was  approved 
by  the  States  ;  but  it  was  so  ^vourable  to  the  Arminians 
that  it  gave  great  offence  to  the  Contra-remonstrants,  who' 
determined  to  pay  no  regard  to  it.     Hence  this  edict  serv- 
ing to  increase  the  troubles,  by  driving  the  Gomarists  to 
despair,  the  grand  pensionary  Barnevelt,   in  hourly  ex- 
pectation of  fresh  riots,  proposed  to  the  States  of  Holland, 
that  their  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  raise  troops 
for  the  suppression  of  the  rioters,  and  the  security  of  their 
towns.    Dort,  Amsterdam,  and  three  others  of  the  most 
favourable  to  the  Gomarists,  protested  against  this  step, 
which  they  regarded,  and  in  fact  it  was,  as  a  declaration 
of  war  against  the  Coutra-remonstrants.     Barnevelt^s  mo- 
tion however  was  agreed  to,  and,  Aqgust  4,   1617,  the 
States  issued  a  placart  accordingly.    This  fatal  decree  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  the  grand  pensionary,  and  the  ruin 
of  Grotius,  by  incensing  prince  Maurice  of  Nassau  against 
them,  who  looked  upon  the  resolutiou  of  the  States,  takeu 
without  his  consent,  to  be  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  as 
governor  and  captain-general. 

Amsterdam,  almost  as  powerful  singfy  as  all  Holland^ 
favoured  the  Gomarists,  aj)d  disapproved  the  toleration 
which  tbe  States  wanted  to  introduce.  These  resolved 
therefore  to  send  a  deputation  to  that  city,  in  order  ta 
Reconcile  them  to  their  sentiments.  Grotius  was  one  of 
these  deputies :  tbey  received  their  instructions  April 
21,  1616^  and,  arriving  at  Amsterdam  next  day,  met  the 
town*€Ouncil  on  tbe  23d,  when  Grotius  was  their  spokes- 
man. But  neither  his  speech  nor  all  his  other  endeavours 
could  ilvail  any  thing.  The  burgomasters  declared  their 
opittioB  for  a  8ynod>  and  that  they  could  not  receive  the 
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cachet  of  1614  without  endangering  the  church,  and  ris« 
quing  the  ruin  of  their  trade.  The  deputies  wished  to  an- 
swer, but  were  not  allowed.  Grotius  presented  to  the 
States  on  his  return  an  account  in  writing  of  all  that  had 
passed  at  this  deputation,  and  he  flattered  himself  for  some 
time  with  the  hopes  of  good  effects  from  it ;  but  his  disap- 
pointment chagrined  him  so  much,  that  he  was  seized  with 
a  violent  fever,  which  had  almost  proved  fatal.  He  was 
removed  to  Delft,  where  he  recovered,  but,  being  forbid 
to  do  any  thing  which  required  application,  he  wrote  to 
Vossius,  desiring  his  company,  as  the  best  restorative  of 
his  health.  The  time  of  his  recovery  he  employed  in  ex- 
amining the  part  he  had  acted  in  the  present  disputes; 
and,  the  more  he  reflected  on  it,  the  less  reason  he  had 
for  altering  his  sentiments ;  and  although  he  foresaw  the 
danger  he  incurred,  his  resolution  was,  not  to  change  his 
conduct,  but  to  refer  the  event  to  Providence.  The 
Slates  of  Holland,  wholly  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
compound  matters,  came  to  a  resolution,  February  21, 
1617,  to  make  a  rule  or  formula,  to  which  both  parties 
should  be  obliged  to  conform  ;  aud  such  an  instrument  was 
accordingly  drawn  up  at  their  request  by  Grotius,  who 
presented  it  to  prince  Maurice.     But  the  project  did  not 

{>lease  him ;  he  wanted  a  national  synod,  which  was  at 
ength  determined  by  the  States  General,  and  to  be  con- 
voked in  Holland  at  Dort.  In  the  mean  time  the  prince, 
who  saw  with  the  utmost  displeasure  several  cities,  agreeably 
to  the  permission  given  them  by  the  particular  States,  levy 
a  new  militia,  under  the  title  of  attendant  soldiers,  without 
his  consent,  engaged  the  States  General  to  write  to  the 
provinces  and  magistrates  of  those  cities,  enjoining  them 
to  disband  the  new  levies.  This  injunction  not  being  com- 
plied with,  be  considered  the  refusal  as  a  rebellion ;  con<* 
certed  with  the  States  General,  that  he  should  march  in 
person  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  to  get  the  at- 
tendant soldiers  disbanded,  depose  the  Arminian  magis- 
trates, and  turn  out  the  ministers  of  their  party.  He  ac- 
cordingly set  out,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  the 
States  General,  in  1618;  and,  having  reduced  the  pro- 
vince of  Gueldres,  he  was  proceeding  to  Utrecht,  when 
the  States  of  Holland  sent  thither  Grotius,  with  Hooger- 
betz,  pensionary  of  Leyden,  to  put  that  city  into  a  posture 
of  defence  against  him.  Butj  their  endeavours  ph)ving 
ineffectual,  the  prince  reduced  the  place  ;  and  soon  after-* 
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wards  sent  Grotius  and  Hoogerbetz  to  prison  in  the  castle 
at  the  Hague,  where  Barnevelt  aUo  was  confined,  August 
29th  this  year.  After  this  the  Sutes  of  Holland  consented 
to  the  national  synod,  which  was  opened  at  Dort,  Nov. 
15,  1618,  which,  as  is  well  known,  ended  in  a  sentence, 
condemninsr  the  five  articles  of  the  Arminians,  and  in  im- 
prisoning  and  banishing  their  ministers.  This  sentence 
was  approved  by  the  States  General,  July  2,  1619. 

After  the  rising  of  that  synod,  our  three  prisoners  were 
brought  in  order  lo  their  trial,  the  issue  of  wiiich  was  the 
execution  of  Barnevelt,  May  13,  16 1 9.  Five  days  after 
came  on  the  trial  of  Grotius.  He  had  been  treated,  as  well 
as  his  fellow- prisoner,  with  inconceivable  rigour  during 
their  imprisonment,  and  also  while  their  cause  was  de* 
pending.  He  tells  us  himself,  that,  when  they  were  known 
to  be  \\\y  it  was  concerted  to  examine  them ;  that  they  had 
pot  liberty  to  defend  themselves ;  that  they  were  threat- 
ened and  teazed  to  give  immediate  answers ;  and  not  suF- 
fiered  to  have  their  examinations  read  over  to  them.  Gro- 
tiul,  having  asked  leave  to  write  bis  defence,  was  allowed 
only  five  hours,  and  one  sheet  of  paper ;  he  was  also  told, 
that  if  he  would  own  he  had  transgressed,  and  ask  pardon, 
he  might  obtain  his  liberty;  but,  as  he  bad  nothing  to 
reproach  himself  with,  he  would  never  take  any  step  that 
might  imply  consciousness  of  guilt.  His  wife,  his  father, 
brother,  and  friends,  all  approved  this  resolution.  His 
sentence,  after  reciting  the  several  reasons  thereof,  con- 
cludes thus  :  *^  For  the^e  causes,  the  judges,  appointed  to 
try  this  affair,  administering  justice  in  the  name  of  the 
States  General,  condemn  the  said  Hugo  Grotius  to  per- 
petual imprisonment,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed by  thf  States  General,  there  to  be  guarded  with 
all  prepaution,  and  con(ined  the  rest  of  his  days  ;  and  de- 
clare \\\^  estate  confiscated.  Hague,  May  IH,  1619*.*' 
in  puf.Huance  of  this  sentence  he  was  carried  from  the 
Hague  to  the  fortress  of  Louvestein  near  Gorcum  in  South 
Holland,  June  6,  1619,  and  24  sols  per  day  assigned  for 
))is  maintenance,  and  as  much  for  Hoogerbetz  ;  but  their 

*  Bate«  tallf  at,  that  tix  of  the  nine  of  irhich  no  mention  was  made  in  hit 

ipoml»f  of  bia  imprisonment  b^d  been  9entenc«>.     Bnt  be  was  pp  great  loter 

rmployvd  in  tearchini  fur  hit  roost  in-  Ipy  this  confiscation,  as  he  vras  far  from 

▼eterate  enrmies  to  b^  bi«  judges,  who  bting  rich  ^  his  father  being  sUii  alivei^ 

eerUinijr  seem  ignorant  of  the  law,  as  what  property  belonged  to  bim  was 

tjiey  cooftscat^d  his  estate,  a  punish-;  only   the  savings  of  hit  salary,  aii4 

nent  incurred  only  in  case  of  UtUQn,  |iii  ififa^i  fbrtonc. 
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respective  wives  declared  tbey  bad  enough  to  support  their'  ^ 
husbands,  and  that  tbey  chose  to  be  without  an  allowance, 
which  was  considered  as  an  affront.  Grotius^s  father  asked 
leave  to  see  his  son,  but  was  denied ;  they  consented  to 
admit  his  wife  into  Louvestein,  but,  if  she  came  out,  not 
to  be  suffered  to  return.  However,  in  the  sequel,  it  was 
granted  that  she  might  go  abroad  twice  a  week. 

Grotius  now  became  more  sensible  than  ever  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  study  ;  which  became  his  business  and  conso- 
lation.    We  have  several  of  his  letters  written  from  Lou- 
yestein,  in  which  he  gives  Vossius  an  account  of  his  studies, 
informing  him  that  be  had  resumed  the  study  of  the  law, 
which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  multiplicity  of  business ; 
that  the  rest  of  bis  time  he  devoted  to  tbe  study  of  mora- 
lity, which  had  led  him  to  translate  Stobsus*s  Maxims  of 
the  poets,  and  the  fragments  of  Menander  and  Philemon. 
He  likewise  proposed  to  extract  from  the  tragic  and  comic 
authors  of  Greece  what  related  to  morality,  and  was  omitted 
by  Stobaeusy  and  translate  it  into  free  verse,  like  that  of 
the  Latin  comic  writers.     In  translating  the  fragments  of 
the  Greek  tragic  poet,  he  intended  that  his  verses  should 
resemble  those  of  the  originals,  excepting  in  the  chorusses, 
which  he  would  put  into  such  verse  as  best  suited  him. 
Sundays  he  employed  in  reading  treatises  of  the  Christiau 
religion,  and  used  to  spend  some  of  his  spare  hours  in  this 
study  on  other  days  when  his  ordinary  labour  was  over» 
He  meditated  some  work  in  Flemish  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  subject  which  he  preferred  at  that  time 
was  Christ^s  love  to  mankind.     He  proposed  likewise  to 
write  a  commentary  on  Christ^s  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Time  seemed  to  pass  away  very  fast  amidst  these  several 
projects.  In  a  letter  dated  Dec.  5,  1619,  he  writes  to 
Vossius,  that  the  muses,  which  were  always  his  deUght, 
even  when  immersed  in  business,  were  now  his  consolation, 
and  appeared  more  amiable  than  ever.  He  wrote  some 
short  notes  on  tbe  New  Testament,  which  he  intended  to 
send  Erpenius,  who  was  projecting  a  new  edition  of  it; 
but  a  fit  of  illness  did  not  suffer  him  to  finish  them.  When 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  studies  he  composed,  in  Dutch 
verse,  his  ^'  Treatise  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  Reli- 
gion,'* and  sent  it  to  Vossius,  who  thought  some  placet 
obscure.  In  1620  he  promises  bis  brother  to  send  him  his 
observations  on  Seneca's  tragedies,  which  he  had  written 
^t  Vo8§ii|s's  desire.    In  1621  bis  friend  Da  Maurier  losing 
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bis  lady,  Grotiut  wrote  to  bim,  February  27,  a  very  eon« 
solatory  letter,  in  which  he  deduced  with  great  eloquence, 
^ery  topic  of  support  that  philosophy  and  religion  caa 
suggest  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  It  would  appear 
that  the  only  method  he  took  to  unbend  bimselt*,  was  to  go 
from  one  work  to  another.  He  translated  the  ^^  PhenissoB 
of  Euripides,**  wrote  his  *^  Institutions  of  the  Laws  of 
Holland  in  Dutch,**  and  composed  some  short  *^  Instruc-* 
tions  for  his  Daughter**  Cornelia,  in  the  form  of  a  cate- 
chism, in  Flemish  verse,  containing  185  questions  and 
answers.  This  was  printed  at  the  Hague  in  1619,  and  be 
arfterwards  translated  it  into  Latin  verse,  for  the  use  of  bis 
son.  This  seems  to  be  the  catechism  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Nicholas  Grey,  master  of  Merchant  Taylors* 
school.  He  wrote  also,  while  under  confinement,  a  dia- 
logue  in  Dutch  verse,  between  a  father  and  a  son,  on  the 
necessity  of  silence. 

He  bad  been  above  18  months  shut  up  at  Louvesteio, 
ivhen,  January  11,  1^620,  Muys  van-Halli,  his  declared 
f  nemy,  who  had  been  one  of  his  judges,  informed  the 
States  general,  that  he  had  advice  from  good  authority^ 
tfaat  their  prisoner  was  seeking  to  make  his  escape.  Some 
persons  were  sent  to  examine  into  this  matter ;  but,  not« 
withstanding  all  the  inquiry  that  could  be  made,  tbey  found 
no  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  contrived  any  means  to 
fsscape.  His  wife,  however,  was  very  industriously  and 
ingeniously  employed  in  contriving  it,  which  she  eflPected 
in  the  following  manner.  He  had  been  permitted  to  bor« 
row  books  of  his  friends,  and  when  he  had  done  with  them 
tbey  were  carried  back  in  a  chest  with  his  foul  linen,  which 
was  sent  to  Gorcum  to  be  washed.  The  first  year  his 
guards  were  very  exact  in  examining  the  chest ;  but,  being 
used  to  find  nothing  in  -it  besides  books  and  linen,  tbey 
grew  tired  of  searching,  and  even  did  not  take  the  trouble 
to  open  it.  His  wife,  observing  their  negligence,  proposed 
to  take  advantage  of  it  She  represented  to  her  husband, 
that  it  was  in  his  power  to  get  out  of  prison  when  he 
pleased,  if  he  would  put  himself  into  this  chest ;  and  oot 
to  endanger  his  health,  she  caused  holes  to  be  bored  oppo- 
site where  his  face  was  to  be,  to  breathe  at,  persuading 
bim  to  try  if  he  could  continue  shut  up  in  that  confined 
posture,  as  long  as  it  would  require  to  go  from  Louvestein 
to  Gorcum.  Finding  it  might  be  done,  she  resolved  to 
spise  t|ie  first  favourable,  opportunity ;   which  very  soon 
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offered.  The  commandant  of  Loiivestein  going  to  Heus- 
den  to  raise  recruits,  she  paid  a  visit  to  his  lady,  and  told 
her  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  she  was  desirous  of 
sending  away  a  chest  of  books;  for,  her  husband  was  so 
weak,  that  it  gave  her  great  uneasiness  to  see  him  study 
with  such  application.  Having  thus  prepared  the  com- 
mandant^s  wife,  she  returned  to  her  husband's  apartment, 
and  in  concert  with  a  valet  and  a  maid  who  were  in  the 
secret,  shut  him  up  in  the  chest ;  and  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  people  might  not  be  surprised  at  not  seeing  him,  she 
spread  a  report  of  his  being  ill.  Two  soldiers  carried  the 
chest;  one  of  them,  finding  it  was  heavier  than  usual,  said 
there  must  be  *'  an  Arminiau  in  it.'*  Grotius's  wife,  who  was 
present,  said  with  great  coolness,  V  There  are  indeed 
Arminian  books  in  it."  The  chest  was  brought  down  on  a 
ladder  with  great  difficulty  ;  the  soldier  insisted  on  its  be- 
ing opened,  to  see  what  was  in  it;  he  even  went  and  in- 
formed the  commandant's  wife,  that  the  weight  of  the 
chest  gave  him  reason  to  suspect  the  contents,  and  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  have  it  opened.  She  told  him  that 
Grotius's  wife  had  said  there  was  nothing  but  books  in 
it,-  and  that  they  might  carry  it  to  ttie  boat.  It  is  even 
affirmed  that  a  soldier's  wife,  who  was  present,  reminded 
them  there  was  more  than  one  example  of  prisoners 
making  their  escape  in  boxes.  In  this  way,  however, 
either  by  negligence,  or  connivance,  which  there  seems 
some  reason  to  suspect,  the  chest  was  brought  down, 
and  put  into  the  boat ;  and  Grotius's  niAid,  who  was  in 
the  secret,  had  orders  to  go  to  Gorcnm  with  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  house  there.  When  it  came  to  Gorcum, 
they  wanted  to  put  it  on  a  sledge  ;  but  the  maid  telling 
the  boatman  that  there  were  some  brittle  things  in  it, 
and. begging  of  him  to  take  care  how  it  was  carried,  it 
was  put  on  a  horse,  and  carried  by  two  chairmen  to  David 
Dazelaor's,  a  friend  of  Grotius,  and  brother-in-law  to  Er- 
penius ;  and,  when  every  body  was  gone,  the  maid  opened 
the  chest.  Grotius  had  felt  no  inconvenience  in  it,  though 
its  lenprth  was  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half.  He  got  out, 
dressed  himself  like  a  mason  with  a  rule  and  a  trowel ;  and 
was  secretly  conveyed  in  this  disgnise  to  VaUic  in  Brabant. 
Here  he  made  himself  known  to  some  Arminians,  and  hired 
a  carriage  to  Antwerp  ;  and,  at  Antwerp,  he  alighted  at  the 
house  of  Nicolas  Grevincovius,  who  had  been  formerly  a 
minister  at  Amstef daj|i>  hut  did  not  make  himself  known  to 
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ftny  other  persOD.     It  was  on  March  22, 1621^  that  be  thai 
recovered  bis  liberty. 

In  the  mean  tiaie,  his  wife's  account,  that  be  was  ill^ 
gained  credit  at  Louvestein  ;  and,  to  give  hira  time  to  get 
o%  she  gave  out  that  his  illness  was  dangerous :  but  as 
90O0  as  she  learnt  by  the  maid's  return  that  he  was  at  Bra- 
l>ant,  and  consequently  in  safety,  she  told  the  guards  what^ 
had  happened.  They  informed  the  commandant,  by  this 
tioae  returned  from  Ueusden,  who,  finding  it  true,  con- 
fined Grotius's  wife  more  closely  ;  but  upon  her  petition  to 
the  States*  Genera  I,  April  5,  1621,  she  was  discharged  two 
days  atier,  and  sutfered  to  carry  away  every  thing  that 
belonged  to  her  in  Louvestein.  From  Ant%verp,  Grotius 
wrote  to  the  States-General,  March  30,  that,  in  procuring 
bis  liberty,  he  had  employed  neither  violence  nor  corrup- 
tion with  his  keepers;  that  he  had  nothing  to  reproach 
bimsell'  with  in  what  he  had  done  ;  that  he  gave  thosQ 
counsels  which  he  thought  best  for  appeasing  the  troubles 
that  had  arisen  in  public  business ;  that  he  only  obeyed  the 
magistrates  of  Rotterdam  his  masters,  and  the  States  of 
Holland  his  sovereigns ;  and  that  the  persecution  he  had 
suffered  would  never  diminish  his  love  for  his  country,  for 
whose  prosperity  he  heartily  prayed.  He  continued  some 
time  at  Antwerp,  deliberating  what  course  to  take;  and  at 
length,  principally  by  the  advice  of  Du  Maurier,  deter- 
mined to  go  to  France,  where  he  had  many  friends.  He 
arrived  at  Paris,  April  13,  1621,  and  bis  wife  in  October 
following ;  but  their  expences  had  so  ranch  exceeded  the 
small  revenue  she  had  still  left,  that  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  he  wrote  to  Du  Maurier,  that  if  something  was 
not  soon  done,  he  must  seek  a  settlement  in  Germany,  or 
hide  himself  in  some  corner  of  France.  At  length  the 
king  coming  to  Paris  in  January  1621,  Grotius  was  pre«> 
sented  to  him  by  the  chancellor  and  the  keeper  of  the  seals, 
in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  on  a  day  when  the  court 
was  very  numerous.  His  majesty  received  him  graciously, 
and  granted  him  a  pension  of  3000  livres,  and  upon  his 
account  granted  a  protection  to  all  the  Dutch  refugees,  a 
very  singular  exchange  of  the  principles  of  toleration  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  But,  notwithstanding  the  king^s 
grant,  he  could  not  touch  the  money ;  they  had  forgot  to 
put  it  on  the  civil  list,  and  the  commissioners  of  the  trear- 
sury  found  daily  some  new  excuse  for  delaying  the  pay- 
ment ',  and  at  length,  when  by  the  solicitfition  of  some 
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powerful  friends,  he  received  it,  it  continued  to  be  paid  as 
gr<in^s  were  paid  at  that  time,  that  is  to  say,  very  slowly. 
These  difficulties  did  not  diminish  his  passion  for  literature^ 
^'  I  persist,'*  he  says  in  a  letter  to  Vossius,  dated  Sept.  29, 
J  62 1  y  *'  in  my  respect  for  ^acred  antiquity ;  there  are  many 
people  here  of  the  same  taste.  My  six  books  in  Dutcii 
will  appear  soon  (i.  e.  his  book  on  the  truth  of  the  Christian 
religion.)  Perhaps  1  shall  also  publish  my  disquisition  on 
Pelagian  ism,  with  the  precautions  hinted  to  me  by  you  and 
some  other  persons  of  learning.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am 
preparing  an  edition  of  Stobseus ;  and  to  render  it  more 
perfect,  I  collate  the  Greek  MSS.  with  the  printed  copies.'* 
Thus  he  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  time ;  and  as  the 
ministers  of  Charenton,  who  had  accorded  with  the  deci- 
sions of  the  synod  of  Dort,  would  not  admit  him  into  their 
communion,  he  resolved  to  have  divine  service  performed 
at  home  in  his  family. 

Having  collected  some  materials  in  prison  for  his  Apo- 
logy* he  printed  it  in  the  beginnmg  of  1622  ;  and  it  was 
translated  into  Latin,  and  published  the  same  year  at  Paris. 
It  was  sent  to  Holland  immediately,  where  it  caused  so 
much  disgust,    that  the  States-General  proscribed  it  as 
slanderog*i,  tending  to  asperse  by  falsehoods  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  government  of  the  United  Provinces;  the 
person  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  States  of  the  particu* 
lar  provinces,  and  the  towns  themselves ;  and  forbad  all 
persons  to  have  it  in  their  custody  on  pain  of  death.     Gro- 
tius  presented,  a  petition  to  the  king  of  France,  to  be  pro- 
tected  against  this   edict,    because   it  imported,  that  he 
should  be  apprehended  wherever  found  ;  on  which  his  ma- 
jesty took  him  into  his  special  protection,  the  letters  for 
that  purpose  bemg   issued  at  Paris,  February  25,  1623« 
The  malevolence  of  those  who  were  then  in  place  made  no 
change  in  Grotius.     In  the  height  of  this  hew  persecution, 
be  wrote  to  his  brother,  that  he  would  still  labour  to  pro* 
mote  the  interest  of  Holland  ;  and  that,  if  the  United  Pro- 
vinces were  desirous  of  entering  into  a  closer  union  vvith 
France,  he  would  assist  them  with  all  his  credit.     This 
candour  enabled  him  still  to  preserve  many  friends,  who 
s^rdently  wished  for  his  return  ;  ttiough  they  were  not  ible 
to  facilitate  it.     In  1623,  he  published  at  Paris  his  edition 
of  Stobs^us. 

He  had  now  lived  a  year  in  the  noise  of  Paris,  and  be- 
gan to  think  of  retiring  into  the  country,  when  the  presi- 
dent De  Meme  offered  l^im  on^  of  bis  ^es^fs  at  Boloorn^,  near 
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Senlis.  Grotius  accepted  the  offer,  and  passed  there  the 
ftprin^f  and  summer  of  1623.  In  this  castle  he  began  his 
great  work,  which  alone  is  sufficient  to  render  his  name 
immortal,  his  **  Treatise'of  the  Rights  of  Peace  and  War.*' 
He  had  visited  ihe  n)ost  distinguished  men  of  learning ; 
among  others  Salmasius  and  Rigault,  and  had  the  free  use 
of  de  Thou*s  library:  he  sometimes  also  made  excursions 
to  8i.  Germain's,  where  the  court  was ;  but,  having  learned 
thai  De  Meme  wanted  to  reside  at  Bologne,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  October.  Burigny  informs  us,  which  somewhat 
diminishes  our  respect  for  Grotius's  firmness  of  mind,  that 
be  took  panicular  care  not  to  offend  De  Meme,  who  was  a 
xealous  catholic,  and  was  even  so  submissive  as  to  eat 
meagre  on  Fridays,  to  receive  none  of  his  Dutch  refugee 
ministers,  and  to  abstain  from  every  public  or  private  ex- 
ercise of  the  protestant  religious  worship.  In  April  1625, 
prince  Frederic  Henry  succeeding  to  the  post  of  stadthol- 
der  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Maurice,  Grotius^s  friends 
conceived  great  hopes  of  obtaining  leave  for  his  return  to 
Holland  :  and,  at  their  request,  he  wrote  to  the  new  stadt- 
holder  for  this  purpose,  but  without  effect ;  as  he  had  before 
conjectured.  However,  he  was  now  in  the  height  of  his 
glory  by  the  prodigious  success  of  his  book  "  De  Jure 
Belli  &  Pucis,"  which  was  published  this  year.  In  the 
mean  time  he  beg^n  to  grow  tired  of  that  city.  His  pen- 
sion was  ill- paid,  and  his  revenue  insufficient  to  keep  him 
decently  with  a  wife  and  a  family.  He  had  an  offer  of  be- 
ing professor  of  law  in  a  college  at  Denmark  ;  but,  though 
he  was  satisfied  with  the  salary,  he  thought  the  place  be- 
neath his  acceptance.  While  he  remained  in  suspense, 
cardinal  Richelieu  was  nominated  prime  minister  in  1626^ 
and  being  very  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Gro- 
tius, invited  him  to  his  house  at  Limours.  Here  it  is  sup- 
)>osed  that  he  wished  to  engage  Grotius  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  him,  and  that  Gro'tius's  reservations  gave  of- 
fence. It  is  certain  that  from  this  time  his  pension  was 
unpaid,  which  greatly  distressed  him,  but  his  love  for  Paris 
induced  him  to  bear  with  such  a  privation  as  long  as  it  \V^as 
possible. 

In  the  mecin  time  his  heart  was  strongly  bent  upon  re- 
turning to  hi%native  country;  and  in  these  wishes  he  sent 
his  wife  into  Holland  in  the  spring  of  1627,  that  she  might 
inquire  how  matters  stood :  but,  as  he  coutinued  in  the 
resolution  to  make  no  solicitations  for  leave,  all  the  endea- 

^vf$  of  bis  friends  were  fruitless.     However,  they  ob- 
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tained  a  cause  of  tome  consequence  to  him ;  for,  having  re-* 
claimed  his  effects  which  were  confiscated,  his  demand 
was  granted.  At  last,  notwithstanding  the  inefiicacy  of  his 
friends*  solicitations^  he  resolved,  by  his  wife^s  advice,  to, 
go  thither;  and  accordingly  set  out  for  Hoiland  in  Octo- 
ber 1631.  The  sentence  passed  against  him  being  still  in 
force,  his  friends  advised  him  to  conceal  himself,  which 
step  appeared  to  him  shameful  and  ilUtimed.  He  went, 
however,  first  to  Rotterdam,  as  thinking  it  the  safest,  be- 
cause, having  filled  the  place  of  pensionary  with  much 
honour,  he  was  greatly  beloved  in  the  town ;  but  the  ma-* 
gistrates  giving  him  to  understand,  that  they  did  not  ap- 
prove his  appearing  in  public,  he  left  Rotterdam,  and, 
passing  to  Amsterdam,  be  was  extremely  well  received 
there;  and  Delft  also,  where  he  was  born,  shewed  biia 
sincere  respect 

But  no  city  ventured  publicly  to  protect  him ;  and  the 
States- General,  thinking  themselves  affronted  by  this  bold*. 
ness  in  continuing  in  the  couhtry  without  their  leave,  and 
by  the  repugnance  he  shewed  to  ask  them  pardon,  issued 
an  ordinance,  December  10, 1631,  enjoining  all  bailiffs  of 
the  country  to  seize  his  person,  and  give  them  notice :  yet 
such  was  the  general  sympathy  of  his  countrymen,  that  no. 
person  would  execute  it ;  and,  to  employ  himself  till  his 
fate  should  be  determined,  he  resolved  to  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  a  chamber-counsel.     With  this  view  he  desired  his 
brother,  in  a  letter  dated  February  16,   1632,  lo  send  him 
what  law  books  he  might  want  for  that  oflfice ;  but  of  these 
he  could  make  no  long  use;  for,  the  States- General  oo^ 
March  10  renewed  their  ordinance,    upon  pain  to  those 
who  would  not  obey,  of  losing  their  places,  and  with  a 
promise  of  2000  florins  to  any  one  who  should  deliver  liwxh 
into  the  hands  of  justice.     Upon  this  he  thought  proper  to 
seek  for  an  asylum  elsewhere;  and,  on  March  17,  he  set 
out  from  Amsterdam  on  his  way  to  Hambur^^h,  and  passed 
the  fine  season  at  an  agreeable  seat  called  Okenhuse,  near 
the  Elbe,  belonging  to  William  Morth,  a  Dutchman.     On 
the  approach  of  winter,  he  went  to  Hamburgh,  aud  lodged 
with  one  Van  Sorgen,  a  merchant:  but  the  town  did  not 
prove  agreeable  to  him,  and  he  passed  his  time  but  heavily 
till  the  return  of  his  wife  from  Zealand  iu  autumn  1633« 
She  had  always  been  his  consolation  in  adversity,  and  ren- 
dered all  his  sufferings  more  tolerable,  not  more  by  her 
affection,  than  by  her  good  sense,  and  resources  of  mind. 
Her  business  at  Zealand  was  to  collect  the  remains  of  their 
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fortune,  which  the  probably  brought  with  her  to  Hamburgti. 
While  he  continued  here,  some  advantageous  proposals 
were  made  him  from  Spain,  Poland,  Denmark,  the  duke 
of  Holstein,  and  several  other  princes;  but  still  entertain- 
ing the  thought  of  a  reconciliation  with  his  native  country^ 
it  was  long  before  he  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  abandoti 
it,  to  which  measure  the  following  circumstances  at  last 
contributed. 

He  had  always  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  Gusta- 
vus  king  of  Sweden;  and  that  prince  having  sent  to  Paris 
Benedict  Oxenstiern,  a  relation  of  the  chancellor,  to  bring 
to  a  6nal  conclusion  the  treaty  between  France  and  Swe- 
den, this  minister  became  acquainted  with  Grptius,  and 
resolved,  if  possible,  to  draw  him  to  his  master^s  court: 
and  Cretins  writes,  that  if  that  monarch  would  nominate 
him  ambassador,  with  a  proper  salary  for  the  decent  sup- 
port of  the  dignity,  the  proposal  might  be  accepted.     In 
this  situation  Salvius,  vice-chancellor  of  Sweden,  a  great 
statesman,  and  a  man  of  learning,  being  then  at  this  city, 
Grotius  was  introduced  to  him,  and  saw  him  frequently. 
Polite  literature  was  the  subject  of  their  conversation.     Sal« 
vius  conceived  a  great  esteem  for  Grotius,  and  the  favour- 
able report  he  made  of  him  to  the  high-chancellor  Oxen- 
stiern determined  the  latter  to  write  to  Grotius  to  come  ta 
him,  that  he  might  employ  him  in  aflkirs  of  the  greatest 
importance.     Grotius  accepted  of  this  invitation  ;  and  set- 
ting out  for  Francfort  on  the  Maine,  where  that  minister 
was,  arrived  there  in  May  1634.     He  was  received  with  the 
greatest  politeness  by  Oxenstiern,  who  did  not  yet,  how- 
ever, explain  his  intentions.     In  confidence  of  the  high- 
chancellor's  character,  and  apparent  sincerity,  he  sent  for 
bis  wife,  who  arrived  at  Francfort  with  his  daughters  and 
•on,  in  the  beginning  of  August.     The  chancellor  after  for 
some  time  continuing  to  heap  civilities  upon  him,  without 
mentioning  a  word  of  business,  ordered  that  he  should 
follow  him  to  Mentz,  and  at  length  declared  him  counsel- 
lor to  the  queen  of  Sweden,  and  her  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  France. 

As  soon  as  he  could  thus  depend  upon  an  establishment 
he  resolved  to  renounce  his  country,  and  to  make  it  known 
by  some  public  act,  that  he  considered  himself  as  no  longer 
a  Dutchman.  In  this  spirit  he  sent  his  brother  letters  for 
the  prince  of  Orange  and  the  Dutch  to  that  purport,  July 
IS  of  this  year:  be  likewise  wrote  to  Rotterdaoii  wliich^ 
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had  deferred  nominating  a  pensionary  after  ihe  sentence 
passed  against  him,  that  ih(\)-  might  proceed  to  an  election, 
since  they  must  no  longer  look  upon  him  as  a  Dutchman. 
He  set  out  from  Mentz  on  his  embassy  to  France  in  the 
beginning  of  1636,  and  made  his  public  entry  into  Paris, 
March  2,  and  was  introduced  to  Louis  XIII.  on  the  sixth. 
The  great  business  of  this  embassy  was  to  obtain  the  French 
king^s   assistance   to   Sweden  against   the   imperialists,  in 
transacting  which,  he  always  supported  with  great  firmness 
the  rights  and  honours  belonging  to  the  rank  of  an  ambas- 
sador.    He  continued  in  that  character  in  France  tilt  1644, 
when  he  was  recalled  at  his  own  request.     In  order  to  his 
return,  having  obtained  a  passport  through   Holland,  he 
embarked  at  Dieppe,  and  arrived  at  Amsterdam  in  1645^ 
where  he  was  extremely  well  received,  and  entertained  at 
the  public  expence.     That  city  fitted  out  a  vessel  to  carry 
him  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  was,  May  1 6,  this  year.     He 
went  next  day  to  Lubeck,  and  thence  to  Wismar,  where 
count  Wrangle,  admiral  of  the  Swedish  fleet,  gave  him  a 
splendid  entertainment,  and  afterwards  sent  a  man  of  war 
with  him  to  Calmar,  whither  the  chancellor  sent  a  gentle- 
man with  his  coach  to  bring:  him  to  Suderacher.     He  con- 
tinned  there  about  a  fortnight  with  the  chancellor  and 
other  ambassadors,  who  treated  him  with   great  honours. 
Returning  to  Calmar,  he  went  by  land  to  Stockholm,  whi- 
ther queen  Christina  came  from  Upsal  to  see  him. 

Her  majesty  had,  before  his  departure  from  France,  as- 
sured him  that  she  was  extremely  satisfied  with  his  ser- 
vice;s;  and  she  now  gave  him  several  audiences,  and  made 
him  dine  with  her,  and  he  appeared  to  be  abundantly 
pleased  with  the  honours  he  received  :  but  as  he  saw  they 
were  in  uo  haste  to  do  any  thing  for  him,  and  only  re- 
warded him  with  compliments,  he  grew  uneas}',  and  asked 
leave  to  retire.  He  was  confirmed  in  this  resolution,  by 
finding  the  court  filled  up  with  persons  that  had  conceived 
a  jealousy  against  him  ;  besides,  the  air  of  Sweden  did  not 
agree  with  him.  The  queen  several  times  refused  to  grant 
him  his  dismission,  and  signified  that  if  he  would  continue 
in  her  service  in  quality  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  bring 
his  family  into  Sweden,  he  should  have  no  rea^^n  to  rc-» 
pent  it :  but  he  excused  himself  on  account  of  his  health, 
which  could  not  bear  the  cold  air  of  that  kingdom.  He 
asked  a  passport,  which  they  delaying  to  grant,  he  became 
so  uneasy  that  he  resolved  to  go  without  it.  Leaving 
'Stockholm,  therefore,  h^  went  to  a  sea-port  two  leagr.es 
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distant,  in  order  to  embark  for  Lubeck.  The  queen,  being 
informed  of  bis  departure,  sent  a  gentleman  to  tell  him 
she  wanted  to  see  him  once  more,  otherwise  she  should 
think  he  was  displeased  with  her.  He  returned  therefore 
to  Stockholm,  and  explained  himself  to  the  queen,  who 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  reasons,  and  made  him  a  large 
present  in  money,  amounting  to  12  or  13,000  imperials ; 
adding  to  it  some  silver  plate  which  was  not  finished  sooner, 
and  which  he  was  assured  bad  delayed  the  granting  of  his 
passport.  That  was  afterwards  issued;  and  the  queen 
gave  him  a  vessel,  on-board  which  he  embarked,  August 
12,  for  Lubeck. 

But  the  vessel  was  scarce  sailed  when  a  violent  storm, 
arose,  which  obliged  her  after  three  days  tossing  to  put  in^ 
August  17,  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  fourteen  miles 
jGrom  Dantzic.  Grotios  set  out  in  an  open  waggon  for 
Lubeck,  and  arrived  at  Rostock,  August  26,  very  ill,  hav^ 
ing  travelled  about  sixty  miles  through  wind  and  rain.  He 
kklged  with  Balleman,  and  sent  for  Stochman  the  physiciaon 
who,  from  the  symptoms,  judged  he  could  not  live  long.  On 
the  28th  he  sent  for  Quistorpius,  minister  of  that  town^ 
who  gives  the  following  account  of  his  last  moments  :  ''  You 
are  desirous  of  hearing  how  that  phcsnix  of  literature,  Hugo 
Grotius,  behaved  in  his  last  moments ;  I  am  going  to  teU 
you.'*  He  then  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his  voyage^ 
and  his  sending  for  Stochman,  a  Scotch  physician,  after 
which  he  goes  on  as  follows :  **  he  sent  for  me  about  nine 
at  night;  I  went,  and  found  him  almost  at  the  point  of 
death.  I  said,  ^  There  was  nothing  I  desired  more  than  to 
have  seen  him  in  health,  that  I  might  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  his  conversation  ;'  he  said,  *  God  hath  ordered  it  other-* 
wise.*  I  desired  him  ^  to  prepare  himself  for  a  happier 
life,  to  acknowledge  he  was  a  sinner,  and  repent  of  his 
Atults  ;*  and  happening  to  mention  the  publican,  who  ac* 
knowledged  he  was  a  sinner,  and  asked  God^s  miercy,  he 
answered,  '  I  am  that  publican.*  I  went  on,  and  told  him 
that  ^  he  must  have  recourse  to  Jesus  Christ,  without  whom 
there  is  no  salvation.*  He  replied,  ^  I  place  my  hope  in 
Jesus  Christ.'     I  began  to  repeat  aloud  in  German  the 

Erayer  that  begins  <  Holy  Jesus  ;*  he  followed  me  in  a  very 
»w  voice  with  his  hands  clasped.  When  (  had  done,  I 
asked  him  if  he  understood  me  -,  he  answered,  '  I  under- 
stand you  very  well.'  I  continued  to  repeat  to  him  those 
passages  of  the  word  of  Qodj  which  are  commonly  offered 
to  \in9  retnembrance  of  dying  persons ;  and,  asking  if  bit 
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Yinderstood  mey  be  answered  me,  ^  I  heard  your  voice, 
but  did  not  understand  what  you  said.'  These  were  his  last 
words;  soon  after  he  expired,  just  at  midnight.  His  body 
was  delivered  to  the  physicians,  who  took  out  his  bowels, 
and  easily  obtained  leave  to  bury  them  in  our  principal 
church,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.'* 

Thus  died  this  extraordinary  person,  August  28,  at 
night,  1645.  His  corpse  was  carried  to  Delft,  and  depo* 
sited  in  the  tomb  of  his  ancestors.  He  wrote  this  modest 
(epitaph  for  himself: 

^         **  Grotius  hie  Hugo  est  Batavdm  capti^tis  &  exul, 
Legatus  regni,  Suecia  magna^  tui.'* 

Grotius  had  a  very  agreeable  person,  a  good  complexion, 
an  aquiline  nose,  sparkling  eyes,  and  a  serene  and  smiling 
countenance.  He  was  not  tall,  but  well-formed  and  strong. 
Two  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  him.  Among  his 
works,  besides  those  we  have  mentioned,  are,  1.  **  An- 
thologia,''  of  which,  however,  a  few  specimens  only  re- 
main. 2.  ^^  Via  ad  Pacem  Ecclesiasticam."  3.  <<  His- 
toria  Gothorum,"  &c.  4.  "  Remarks  on  Justinian's  Laws.'* 
5.  **  Commentary  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with 
several  pieces  annexed."  6.  ^^  Dissertatio  Hist.  &  Politic. 
de  Dogmatis,  Ritibus,  &  Gubernatione  Ecclesjaa,"  &c. 
7.  "  De  Origine  Gentium  Americanarum,"  &c.  with  two 
answers  to  Dr.  Laets  in  its  defence.  8.  ♦*  An  Introduction 
to  the  Laws  of  Holland."  9.  **  Notes  to  Tacitus,"  pub- 
lished in  Lipsius's  edition,  1640.  10.  *' Notes  upon  Lu- 
cian,"  published  in  1614.  In  1652,  there  came  out  a 
small  collection,  in  12mo,  with  this  title,  **  Hugonis  Grotit 
qusedam  inedita,  aliaque  ex  Belgice  editis  Latine  versa  ar« 
gumenti  theolog.  jurid.  politic."  and  in  1686,  an  edition 
t)f  his  '^  Epistles,"  folio,  containing  2500  letters  in  chro- 
nological order,  from  1599  to  1645. 

His  theological  works,  printed  in  3  vols.  fol.  but  usually 
bound  in  four,  include  his  Commentaries  on  the  Bible, 
concerning  which  there  have  been  various  opinions.  Sonle 
esteem  him  one  of  the  best  general  commentators,  and 
plead  for  him  that  he  must  not  be  thought  to  oppose  a 
xioctrine  because  he  rejects  some  of  the  texts  which  have 
been  quoted  in  support  of  it.  This  is  plausible ;  but  others 
conceive  that  doubts  as,  to  his  orthodoxy  are  well  founded, 
and'  it  is  evident  that  none  of  his  biographers  have  beeo 
^ble  to  set  up  a  good  defence  of  him  in  this  respect.     Cal- 
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met  has  justly  remarked  the  ambiguity  of  his  notions  re- 
specting the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin;  the  indecency  of  his  prefaces  and  explanation  of  the 
Canticles  ;  and  objects  to  him  that  he  weakens  or  reduces 
almost  to  nothing  the  prophecies  relating  to  Jesus  Christ. 
Nor  was  he  less  offensive  to  protestanis  for  his  notions  con- 
cerning the  pope's  not  being  antichrist,  and  concerning 
St.  PauPs  expectation  of  living  until  the  general  judgment. 
With  regard  to  the  prophecies,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
first  interpreter  of  Scripture  (though  some  are  inclined  to 
doubt  this  priority)  who  endeavoured  to  prove  ^bat  the 

5reater  part  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  had  a 
oilble  sense,  and  have  received  a  double  accomplishment. 
He  maintains  that  the  predictions  even  of  the  evangelical 
prophet  Isaiah^  related  in  their  primary  and  literal  sense 
to  the  times  and  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  people,  but 
that  they  respected  the  Messiah  in  a  secondary  and  alle- 
gorical sense*  It  is  unnecessary  to  inform  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  theological 
controversy,  that  these  notions  have  met  with  able  oppo- 
nents both  in  the  churches  of  Rome  and  England,  and  it 
is  perhaps  as  unnecessary  to  add  that  they  sufficiently  act- 
count  for  the  general  suspicion  entertained  of  Grotius's 
religious  principles,  as  well  as  for  the  various  systems  to 
which  his  friends  or  enemies  wished,  qr  suspected  him  to 
be  at  one  time  or  other  attached. 

The  late  bishop  Hurd^s  mode  of  accounting  for  the  ap^- 
parent  inconsistencies  in  the  religious  principles  of  Grotius, 
is  the  most  favourable  we  have  yet  seep,  and  not  impro- 
bable. **  Grotius,"  says  that  learned  prelate,  **  is  justly 
esteemed  among  the  ablest  and  ipost  learned  men  of  an 
age  that  abounded  in  ability  and  learning.  Besides  his 
other  shining  talents,  his  acquaintance  with  history  was 
extensive;  and  his  knowledge  of  Scripture  profound.  And 
yet  with  two  such  requisites  foV  unlocking  the  true  senne 
of  the  prophetic  writings,  this  excellent  qnan  undertook  u> 
prove  in  form,  that  the  pope  was  notaiHichrist.  The  accuant 
#f  this  mischance  is  as  extraordinary  a.s  the  mischimce  itseU* 
The  moral  qualitiesof  Grotius  were  stijl  more  ado^irable  than 
fais  intellectual ;  atid  in  these  qtiajjties  we  shall  find  the 
^rue  spring  of  his  unhappy  and  misapplied  pains  on  the 
subject  before  us.  He  was  in  his  own  natt^re  jus,t»  cand^dp 
benevolent,  to  a  sqprea^e  degree ;  an,d  th^.  experience  of 
an  active  turbulent  life  had  but  fortified  him  tb^  more  in 
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&  love  of  those  pacific  virtues.     He  was^  on  principle^  ^ 
MAcere  and  zealous  Christian;  and  consequently  impressed 
with  a  due  s^nse  of  that  exalted  charity  which  is  the  cha- 
tacteristic  of  that  religion ;  but  he  had  seen  and  felt  much 
t)f  the  mischiefs  whicJa  proceed  from  theological  quarrels ; 
and  thus  every  thing  concurred  to  make  him  a  friend  to 
peace,    and  above  all,    to  peace  among  Christians.     Aa    ' 
tinion  of  the  catholic  and  protestant  churches  seemed  ne- 
cessary to  this  end;  and  the  apparent  candour^  whether 
real  or  affected,  of  some  learned  persons,  whom  he  had 
long  known  and  valued  in  the  church  of  Rome,  drew  him 
iuto  the  belief  that  such  a  project  was  not  impracticable* 
Henceforth  it  became  the  ruling  object  of  his  life;  and 
permitting  himself  too  easily  to  conclude  that  the  protes* 
tant  doctrine  of  antichrist  was  the  sole  or  principal  obstruc- 
tion to  the  union  desired,  he  bent  all  the  efforts  of  his  wit 
i^nd   learning  to   (liscredit   and    overthrow  that  doctrine. 
iThus  was  this  virtuous  man  betrayed  by  the  wisdom  and 
equity  of  bis  own  character  ;  and  I  know  not  if  the  obser* 
Vation  of  the  moral  poet  can  be  so  justly  applied  to  any 
other-— 

Insani  sapiens  nomen  ferat,  la^uus  illiquid 
Ultxa  quam  satis  est,  virtutem  si  petat  ipsum^ 

^'  The  issue  of  bis  general  scheme  was  what  might  easily 
be  foreseen ;  and  of  his  arguments  I  shall  only  say  tiius 
much,  that  the  Romish  writers  themselves,  for  whose  use 
they  might  seem  to  be  invented,  though  they  continue  to 
object  his  name  to  us^  are  too  wise  to  venture  the  stress  of 
their  cause  upon  them.'^ 

It  seems  universally  allowed  that  Grotius*s  treatise  "  On 
the  Truth  of  Christianity"  is  the  most  valuable  of  his  theo>^ 
logical  writings.   This  has  been  translated  into  aliAost  every 
European,  and  into  some  of  the  Eastern  languages,  and  is      ^  f 
still  used  at  schools  and  universities  as  a  text  book^     In     ^    / 
English  we  have  at  least  five  translations  of  it.     But  the      ^  V>  a  i-\c 
work  on  which  his  fame  principally  rests  is  his  treatise  ^'  De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,"  in  which  he  first  reduced  the  law  of 
tiations  to  a  system.     It  was  by  the  advice  of  lord  Bacon 
and  Peiresc  that  he  undertook  this  arduous  task.     <<  Few 
works,"  says  an  elegant  modern  writer,  "  were  more  ce* 
lebrated  than  that  of  Grotius  in  his  own  days,  and  in  the 
age  which  succeeded.     It  has,  however,  been  the  fashion 
of  the  last  half  century  to  depreciate  his  work  as  a  shapelesc 
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eompilatioiiy  in  which  reason  lies  buried  under  a  mass  of 
authorities  and  quotations.     This  fashion  originated  among 
French  wits  and  declaimers,  and  it  has  been,  I  know  not 
for  what  reason,  adopted,  though  with  far  greater  modera- 
tion and  decency,  by  some  respectable  writers  among  our- 
.  selves.     As  to  those  who  first  used  this  language,^  the  most 
candid  supposition  that  we  can  make  with  respect  to  them 
is,  that  they  never  read  the  work ;  for,  if  they  had  not 
been  deterred  from  the  perusal  of  rt  by  such  a  formidable 
display  of  Greek  characters,  they  must  soon  have  disco- 
Tered  that  Grotius  never  quotes  on  any  subject  till  he  has 
first  appealed  to  some  principles,  and  often,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  though  not  always,  to  the  soundest  and  most  ra- 
tional principles. 

*^  But  another  sort  of  answer  is  due  Co  some  of  those 
who  have  criticised  Grotius,  and  that  answer  might  be 
given  in  the  words  of  Grotius  himself.     He  was  not  of  such 
a  stupid  and  servile  cast  of  mind,  as  to  quote  the  opinions 
of  poets  or  orators,  of  historians  and  philosophers,  as  those 
of  judges,  from  whose  decision  there  was  no  appeal.     He 
quotes  them,  as  he  tells  us  himself,  as  witnesses  whose 
conspiring  testimony,  mightily  strengthened  and  confirmed 
by  their  discordance  on  almost  every  other  subject,  is  a 
conclusive  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  whole  human  race 
on  the  great  rules  of  duty  and  the  fundamental  principles 
of  morals.     On  such  matters  poets  and  orators  are  the  most 
>  unexceptionable  of  all  witnesses  ;  for  they  address  them- 
selves to  the  general  feelings  and  sympathies  of  mankind  ; 
they  are  neither  warped  by  system,  nor  perverted  by  so- 
phistry ;  they  (5an  attain  none  of  their  objects ;  they  can 
neither  please  nor  persuade  if  they  dwell  on  moral  senti- 
ments not  in  unison  with  those  of  th«ir  readers.     No  sys- 
tem t>f  moral  philosophy  can  surely  disregard  the  general 
feelings  of  human  nature  and  the  according  judgment  of 
all  ages  and  nations.     But  where  are  these  feelings  and 
that  judgment   recorded    and  preserved?     In  those  very 
writings  which  Grotius  is  gravely  blamed  for  having  quoted. 
The  usages  and  laws  of  nations,  the  events  of  history,  the 
opinions  of  philosophers,   the  sentiments  of  orators  and 
poets,  as  well  as  the  observation  of  common  life,  are,  in 
truth,  the  materials  out  of  which  Uie  science  of  morality  is 
formed  ;  and  those  who  neglect  them  are  justly  chargeable 
with  a  vain  attempt  to  philosophise  without  regard  to  fact 
and  experience,  the  sole  foundation  of  all  true  philosophy. 
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"If  this  were  merely  an  objection  of  taste,  I- should  b« 
Milling  to  allow  that  Grotios  has  indeed  poured  forth  bis 
learning  with  a  profusion  that  sometimes  rather  encumbers 
tlian  adorns  his  work,  and  which  is  not  always  necessary  to 
the  illustration  of  his  subject.  Yet,  even  in  making  that 
•concession,  I  should  rather  yield  to  the  taste  of  others  than 
speak  from  my  own  feelings.  I  own  that  such  richness 
and  splendour  of  literature  have  a  powerful  charm  for  me. 
They  fill  my  mind  with  an  endless  variety  of  delightful  re- 
collections and  associations.  They  relieve  the  understand* 
ing  in  its  progress  through  a  vast  science,  by  calling  up 
the  memory  of  great  men  and  of  interesting  events.  By 
4his  means  we  see  the  truths  of  morality  clothed  with  all 
the  eloquence  (not  that  could  be  produced  by  the  powers 
of  one  man,  but)  that  could  be  bestowed  on  them  by  the 
collective  genius  of  the  world.  Even  virtue  and  wisdom 
themselves  acquire  new  majesty  in  my  eyes,  when  I  thus 
see  all  the  great  masters  of  thinking  and  writing  called  to* 
gether,  as  it  were,  from  all  times  and  countries,  to  do  them 
liomage,  and  t«  appear  in  their  train. 

"  But  this  is  no  place  for  discussions  of  taste,  and  I  am 
very  ready  to  own  that  mine  may  be  corrupted.  The  work 
of  Grotius  is  liable  to  a  more  serious  objection,  though  I  do 
not  recollect  that  it  has  ever  been  made.  His  method  is 
inconvenient  and  unscientific.  He  has  inverted  the  natural 
order.  That  natural  order  undoubtedly  dictates  that  we 
should  first  search  for  the  original  principles  of  the  science 
in  human  nature  ;  then  apply  them  to  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  individuals;  and  lastly,  employ  them  for  the 
Uecihion  of  those  difficult  and  complicated  questions  that 
arise  with  respect  to  the  intercourse  of  nations.  But  Gro- 
tius has  chosen  the  reverse  of  this  method.  He  begins 
with  the  consideration  of  the  states  of  peace  and  war,  and 
he  examines  original  principles  only  occasionally  and  in- 
cidentally as  they  grow  out  of  the  questions  which  he  is 
called  upon  to  decide.  It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
this  disorderly  method,  which  exhibits  the  elements  of  the 
science  in  the  form  of  scattered  digressions,  that  he  sel- 
dom employs  sufficient  discussion  on  these  fundamental 
truths,  and  never  in  the  place  where  such  a  discussion 
would  be  most  instructive  to  the  reader.  This  defect  ia 
the  plan  of  Grotius  was  perceived,  and  supplied  by 
Puffendorff,  who  restored  natural  law  to  that  superiority 
which  belonged  to  it,   and  with  great  propriety  treated 
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tbe  law  of  nations  as  only  one  main  branch  of  the  parent 
Btock,''  &c. 

Of  the  surviving  sons  of  Grotius,  Cornelius  and  Die^ 
deric  followed  the  profession  of  arms,  and  Peter  was  bred 
to  the  law,  and  became  pensionary  of  Amsterdam  and  de-? 
puty  of  the  states-general.  His  brother  William  was  a 
lawyer  and  a  man  of  learning,  and  was  the  correspondent 
and  confident  of  Grotius  during  his  whole  life,  and  it  was 
to  him  he  addressed  the  last  letter  in  his  collection!  dated 
a  few  months  before  his  death. - 

GROTO  (Lewis),  an  Italian  poet,  commonly  called, 
from  his  misfortune,  CiECO  d'Adria,  was  born  Sept,  7, 
1541,  in  the  ancient  town  of  Adria,  which  gives  name  tu 
the  gulph  called  the  Adriatic.  His  parents  were  of  a  noble 
but  decayed  family.  He  lost  bis  sight  a  few  days  after  hi$ 
|)irth,  and  never  recovered  it  Yet  this  did  not  check  his 
proficiency  in  learning;  able  masters  were  provided,  under 
whom  he  made  astonishing  progress,  although  we  may 
conceive  with  considerable  difficulty  to  his  instructors.  He 
tayS|  indeed,  in  one  of  his  orations,  that  when  a  new  nias- 
ter  visited  him,  he  used  to  say,  *^  you  must  teach  me  how 
I  am  to  teach  you.*'  His  talents  and  acquirements,  bow- 
ever,  procured  him  very  early  fame,  and  such  was  his  na- 
tural eioquenc^^  that  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  chosen 
on  two  very  solemn  occasions,  tbe  one  when  tbe  queen  of 
Poland  visited  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  election  of 
the  Doge  Lorenzo  Friuli,  to  give  a  public  harangue  in 
that  city,  where.  Casa  and  other  orators  had  been  so  much 
celebrated,  and  acquitted  himself  with  the  greatest  credit. 
His  youth  and  bis  blindness  might  probably  procure  hiin 
favour,  but  according  to  his  biographer,  he  was  received 
with  equal  applause  at  other  times  and  places,  and  under 
other  circumstances.  Having  an  earl}^  turn  for  poetry  as 
well  as  orator}',  he  attempted  to  write  for  the  stage,  and 
although  inferior  to  the  other  dramatic  poets  who  then 
flourished  at  Ferrara,  Rome,  and  Florence,  he  became  a 
favourite  with  the  people  of  Adria.  In  other  cities  to  which 
he  was  invited  as  a  public  speaker,  at  ferrara,  Bologna, 
and  Rovigo,  he  was  received  with  every  mark  of  distinction. 
Several  princesses,  as  Laura  of  Este,  and  Laura  Gonzaga, 
yfbo  patronized  genius,  frequently  visited  him^  and  made 

'  Bnrigny*t  Life  of  Grotiu0.*^GMi.  Diet.— Mr.  (now  sir /ames)  Msckinfoth^ 
•<  Dikcoiirse  on  Uie  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  aod  NatiODSi"  |79$.>-:Hurii>^ 
^nnooa  oo  the  Prophecies. — ^lii  Onomast. 
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hioi  rich  presents.  Yet  he  remained  poor,  fortune  being 
in  general  more  liberal  of  honours  than  of  riches:  Althoagb 
biiiidy  he  appears  to  have  felt  the  tender  passion,  which 
he  has  often  introduced  in  his  lyric  poetry  add  in  his 
dramas;  in  the  latter,  indeed,  he  treats  of  love  matters  \ti 
a  style  which  gives  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  his  deli- 
cacy. In  1585  he  acquired  much  reputation  at  Vincenza 
by  playing  the  part  of  OEdipus  when  represented  by  the, 
academicians  in  the  famous  Olympic  theatre  of  Palladio. 
He  did  not,  however,  appear  on  this  occasion,  un.til  th6 
last  act,  when  CEdipus  appears  blind.  He  was  at  this 
time  in  full  health,  but  was  suddenly  attacked  with  a  dis- 
order at  Venice,  which  proved  fatal  Dec.  13  of  that  year. 
His  remains  were  carried  to  his  own  country,  and  interred 
with  great  funeral  honours.  His  works  consist  of  orations, 
published  at  Venice  1598,  4to,  and  tragedies,  two  pas- 
torals, artd  other  pieces  of  poetry,  printed  separately; 
They  are  distinguished  rather  by  genius  than  judgment, 
and  abound  in  that  play  of  words,  and  those  extravagant 
metaphors  which  were  so  much  the  taste  of  the  subsequent 
^a^e,  and  which  appear  most  out  of  place  in  his  pastorals.' 

GROVE  (Henry),  a  learned  divine  among  the  dissen- 
ters, was  descended  from  the  Groves  of  Wiltshire,  and  the 
Rowes  of  Devonshire.  His  grandfather  Grove  was  ejected 
from  a  living  in  Devonshire  for  nonconformity  in  1662; 
his  father  sneered  much  in  the  same  cause  for  lay-noncon- 
forjnity  under  Charles  and  James  II.  The  eminent  piety 
4Df  Mr.  Rowe,  his  grandfather  by  the  mother's  side,  may 
be  kuown  by  the  account  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Theophilus 
Gale.  His  father,  in  particular,  filled  a  life  of  eighty 
years  honourably  and  usefully,  and  died  universally  es- 
teemed and  lamented.  From  such  parents  our  author  was 
born  at  Taunton,  in  Somersetshire,  January  4,  1683,  and 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  being  possessed  with  a  sufficient 
stock  of  classical  literature,  he  went  through  a  course  of 
academical  learning  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Warren,  of  Taun- 
ton, who  was  for  many  years  at  the  head  of  a  flourishing 
Academy.  Having  fidisbed  here  his  course  of  philosophy 
and  divinity,  he  removed  to  London,  and  studied  some 
time  under  the  rev.  Mr.  Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  re- 
lated. At  this  time  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  several 
j^er&oni  of  merit,  and  particularly  with  Dr.  Watts,  which 
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contiDiwd  till  bis  death,  though  they  differed  in  dieir  judg-« 
ment  upon  several  points. 

After  two  years  spent  in  London,  he  returned  into  the 
country  ;  and  being  now  twenty-^wo  years  of  age,  began 
to  preach  with  great  neputation.  The  spirit  of  devotion 
which  prevailed  in  his  sermons  early  procured  the  friend^i- 
ship  of  Mrs.  Singer,  afterwards  Mrs.  Rowe,  which  she  ex- 
pressed ifk  an  *^  Ode  on  Death,"  addressed  to  Mr,  Grove. 
Soon  after  his  beginning  to  preach,  he  married;  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty -three,  upon  the  death  of  his  tutor,  Mr. 
Warren,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  the  academy  at 
Taunton.  The  province  first  assigned  him,  was  ethics  and 
pneumatology ;  and  he  composed  systems  in  each.  His 
concern  in  the  academy  obliging  him  to  a  residence  in 
Taunton,  be  preached  for  eighteen  years  to  two  small  con-r 
gregations  ii)  the  neighbourhood.  In  1708  he  commenced 
author,  by  a  piece  entitled  *^  The  Regulation  of  Diver «* 
sions,"  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  his  pupils ;  and  about  the 
same  time  t)r.  Sapauel  Clarke  published  his  ^^  Discourse 
on  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ;*'  and  the  proof  in 
that  work  from  the  necessary  ideas  of  space  and  duration 
Dot  convincing  our  author,  be  wrote  to  the  doctor  for  far-« 
ther  information.  This  occasioned  their  exchanging  se-t 
veral  letters ;  when,  not  being  able  to  convince  ^ach  other, 
the  debate  was  dropped  with  expressions  of  great  mutual 
esteem.  The  next  offering  he  made  to  the  public  was  se*» 
Teral  papers  in  the  eighth  volume^of  the  ^^  Spectator,*'  viz, 
No.  588,  601^  626,  635«  In  1718  he  published  <'*An 
Essay  towards  a  Demonstration  of  the  Soul's  Immortality.'^ 
About  1719,  when  disputes  upon  the  Trinity  divided  tbq 
presbyterians,  and  when  the  animosities  were  carried  so 
high  as  to  produce  excommunications,  &c.  Mr.  Grovels 
moderation  on  this  occasion  drew  on  him  the  censures  and 
displedsure  of  some  of  his  own  persuasion :  what  influenced 
bis  mind,  however,  be  has  explained  in  his  ''  £ssay  on  the 
Terms  of  Christian  Communion.** 

In  1725  he  lost  his  partner  in  the  academy,  the  rev. 
Mr.  James ;  and  was  now  obliged  to  take  the  students  in 
divinity  under  his  direction.  In  the  execution  of  this  task 
lie  confined  himself  to  no  system  in  divinity,  but  directed 
his  pupils  to  the  best  writers  on  natural  and  revealed  reli- 
gion, and  an  impartial  consideration  of  the  chief  contro* 
versies.  He  likewise  succeeded  Mr.  James  in  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Fuilwopd;^  neftr  Tl^unton,  in  wbicb  h^  ppntinMe^ 
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till  his  death.  In  1730  he  published  "The  Evidence  of 
our  Saviour^s'  Resurrection  considered^**  and  the  same 
year,  ^*  Some  Thoughts  concerning  the  Proof  of  a  future 
State  from  Reason,"  in  answer  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Hallet,  ju- 
nior, which  drew  him  into  a  dispute  on  the  point  with 
that  divine*  In  this  controversy  he  was  thought  to  dis-,. 
parage  the  necessity  of  revelation  in  regard  to  that  proof. 
In  1732  be  printed  "  A  Discourse  concerning  the  Nature 
and  Design  of  the  Lord^s  Supper,"  where  he  set  that  in* 
stitution  in  the  same  light  with  bishop  Hoadly.  In  1734 
he  published,  without  his  name,  "  Wisdom  the  first  Spring 
of  Action  in  the  Deity,"  which  was  animadverted  on,  as 
to  some  particulars,  by  Mr.  Balguy,  who,  however,  al- 
lowed the  discourse  in  general  to  abound  in  solid  remarks 
and  sound  reasonings.  In  1736  he  published  "A  Dis- 
course on  saving  Faith."  The  same  year  he  met  with  a  heavy 
affliction,  in  the  death  of  his  wife  ;  and  a  little  more  than 
a  year  after  this,  he  died  himself;  for,  having  preached 
on  February  19,  1737-8,  and  with  such  an  uncommon  flow 
of  spirits  as  he  said  he  could  hardly  govern,  he  was  violently 
seized  at  night  with  a  fever,  which  carried  him  off  upon, 
the  27th.  His  friends  erected  a  handsome  monument  over 
his  grave,  on  which  is  a  Latin  inscription  composed  by  the 
lat^  Dr,  Ward,  rhetoric-professor  at  Gresham-college,  who 
has  also  obliged  the  world  with  an  English  version  of  it. 
Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he  published  many 
sermons  upon  several  occasions,  and  also  a  volume  of 
'^  Miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse."  After  his  death  came 
out  by  subscription  bis  ^*  Posthumous  Works,"  1740,  in  4 
vols.  8vo.' 

^  GRUCHIUS,  or  GROUCHI  (Nicholas),  an  eminent 
antiquary  in  the  sixteenth  century,  descended  from  a  noble 
family  of  Ilouen,  was  the  first  who  explained  Aristotle  in 
Creek.  He  taught  with  reputation  at  Paris,  Bourdeaux, 
and  Coimbra,  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  went  to  Ro« 
chelle,  where  a  college  was  intended  to  be  established,  and 
where  he  died  in  January  1572,  leaving  many  works.  I'he 
PQOst  known  are,  a  translation  of  F.  L.  de  Castagneda*s 
"  Hi^tory  of  the  Indies,"  Paris,  1554,  4to;  a  treatise  "De 
Comitiis  Romanorum,"  1555,  fol.;  and  some  pieces  against 
Sigonius,  fol.  which  Sigonius  did  not  answer  till  he  beard 
Qt  the  author's  death.* 

1  Bio^.  Brit.-— Life  prefixed  to  hit  posthumous  works,  by  Mr.  Tbomif  Amaiy* 
9  Aforcri.— CltflMt  Bibl,  Cttrtei»e«-*-Saui  OaouiMt. 
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GRUDIUS.— See  EVERARD. 

GRUNER  (John  Frederick),  an  eminent  divine  and 
critical  scholar,  vrzs  born  at  Cobourg  in  1723,  where  bis 
father  was  aulic  counsellor  to  the  duke  of  Saxe^Cobourg. 
He  was  educated  in  his  infMcy  at  home  under  private 
tutors.  In  bis  thirteenth  year  he  was  sent  to  XVeisenborn, 
and  placed  under  the  care  of  John  Faccius,  an  eminent 
classical  scholar,  and  after  a  year's  residence  here  went  to 
the  university  of  Casjmir,  where  be  enjoyed  the  instruc- 
tions and  lectures  of  Berger,  Albrecbt,  and  other  eminent 
professors.  In  1742  he  removed  to  Jena,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  studies  with  great  diligence  and  success,  and  took 
his  degrees  in  philosophy.  In  1764  he  was  invited  to  be 
professor  of  theology  at  Halle,  and  died  there  in  1778. 
His  talents  are  represented  to  liave  been  very  various,  and 
his  diligence  indefatigable.  He  published  a  new  edition 
of  "  Cselius  Sedulius,**  with  various  commentaries,  "An 
Introduction  to  Roman  Antiquities,**  "Miscellanea  Sacra,*' 
"  Various  critical  Remarks  on  the  Classics,*'  new  editions 
of  Eutropius,  printed  at  Cobourg  in  1752,  and  reprinted 
with  additions,  1768,  and  of  Velleius  Paterculqs,  Cobourg^ 
1762,   &c.* 

GRUTERUS  (Janus,  or  John),  a  celebrated  philologer, 
was  born  December  3,  1560,  at  Antwerp.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Walter  Gruier,  burgomaster  of  Antwerp ; 
who,  having,  among  others,  signed  the  famous  petition  to 
the  duchess  of  Parma,  the  governess  of  the  Netherlands, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  word  Giieux  (Beggars),  was  banishea 
his  country.  He  crossed  the  sea  to  Norwich  in  Enjgrland, 
taking  his  wife  {who  was  an  English  woman)  and  family 
along  with  him.  Young  Gruter  was  then  but  an  infant ;  be^ 
had  the  peculiar  felicity,  like  Cicero,  of  imbibing  the  ele- 
ments of  learning  from  his  mother,  Catharine  Tishem  ; 
who,  besides  French,  Italian,  and  English,  was  complete 
mistress  of  Latin,  and  so  well  skilled  in  Greek  that  she 
could  read  Galen  in  the  original.  The  fiimily  found  an 
hospitable  asylum  in  England,  where  they  resided  several 
years,  and  at  a  proper  age  sent  their  son  to  complete  hi$ 
education  at  Cambridge.  His  parents,  after  some  time^ 
repassing  the  sea  to  Middleburg,  the  son  followed  them  to 
Holland ;  and,  going  to  Leyden,  studied  the  civil  law,  and 
took  his  doctor's  degree  there  in  that  faculty ;  but,  apply* 

I  Harlet  de  litis  phiIolosonun.«-*Pict.  Hist* 
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ing  himself  at  the  same  time  to  polite  literature,  hebe* 
came  an  early  author,  as  appears  by  some  Latin  verses 
which  he  published,  under  the  title  of  *^  Ocelli,"'  at  twenty 
years  of  age. 

After  taking  his  degree,  he  went  to  Antwerp,  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  had  returned  thither  as  soon  as  the  States  had 
possessed  themselves  of  it ;  but,  when  the  city  was  threat- 
ened with  a  siege  by  the  duke  of  Parma  in  1 5S4j  was  sent  to 
(Vance,  where  he  resided  some  years,  and  then  visited 
other  countries.  The  particular  route  and  circumstances 
of  his  travels  afterwards  are  not  known ;  but  it  appears  thajj 
be  read  public  lectures  upon  the  classics  at  Uostock,  par- 
ticularly on  Suetonius.  He  was  in  Prussia,  when  Christian, 
duke  of  Saxony,  offered  him  the  chair  of  history-professor 
in  the  university  of  Wittemburg;  which  place  he  enjoyed 
but  a  few  months  :^  for,  upon  the  death  of  that  prince,  his 
successors  desiring  the  professors  to  subscribe  the  act  of 
concord  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their  places,  Gruterus  chose 
rather  to  resign  than  subscribe  a  confession  of  faith  which 
he  could  not  reconcile  to  his  conscience.  He  was  treated 
with  particular  severity  on  this  occasion  ;  for,  while  tw6 
others  who  were  deprived  on  the  same  account,  had  half  a 
year's  salary  allowed  them  by  \vay  of  gratification,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  those  countries,  with  regard  to  per- 
sons honourably  discharged  ;  yet  in  the  case  of  Gruterus, 
they  did  not  defray  even  the  expences  of  his  journey. 
Where  he  went  immediately  after  this  does  not  appear ;  but 
we  are  told,  that,  being  at  Padua  at  the  time  of  Riccobo- 
>  ni*s  death,  that  professor's  place  was  offered  to  him,  to- 
gether with  liberty  of  conscience :  the  salary  too  was  very 
considerable,  yet  he  refused  all  these  advantages.  He  was 
apprehenbive  that  so  profitable  and  honourable  an  employ- 
ment would  expose  him  to  the  attacks  of  envy,  and  he 
would  not  submit  to  the  bare  exercise  of  his  religion  in 
private.  He  was  therefore  much  better  pleased  with  an 
invitation  to  Heidelberg,  where  he  filled  the  professor's 
i^hair  with  great  reputation  for  many  years;  and,  in  1602^ 
had  the  direction  of  that  famous  library,  which  was  after* 
wards  carried  to  Rome. 

This  employ  suited  his  genius,  and  soon  after  he  pub- 
lislied  the  .most  useful  of  his  works,  his  large  collection  of 
inscriptions,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Rodolphus 
II.  who  bestowed  great  encomiums  upon  it,  and  gave  Gru- 
terus the  choice  of  bis  own  reward.     He  answered  that  be 
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would  leave  it  to  the  emperor^s  pleasure,  culy  begged  it 
might  not  be  pecuuiary.  In  the  same  temper,  upon  bear^ 
iug  there  was  a  design  to  give  him  a  coat  of  arms,  in  order 
to  raise  tbe  dignity  of  his  extraction,  he  declared,  that,  so 
far  from  deserving  a  new  coat  of  arms,  be  was  too  much 
burthened  with  those  which  had  devolved  to  him  from  bis 
ancestors.  The  emperor  was^  then  desired  to  grant  him  a 
general  licence  for  all  the  books  of  kis  own  publishing, 
which  he  not  only  consented  to,  but  also  granted  him  a 
privilege  of  licensing  others.  His  majesty  also  intended  to 
create  him  a  count  of  the  sacred  palace ;  and  the  patent 
was  actually  drawn,  and  brought  to  be  ratified  by  his  sign 
manual ;  but  this  monarch  happening  to  die  in  the  interim, 
it  was  left  without  the  signature,  which  it  never  afterwards 
received.  Yet  Gruterus  bestowed  the  same  encomiums  on 
the  good  emperor  as  if  it  had  been  completed ;  and  his 
privilege  of  licensing  books  continued  to  be  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  him,  being  one  of  the  most  voluminous  writers 
of  his  age.  This  task  li^  was  the  better  enabled  to  exe- 
cute by  the  help  of  his  library,  which  was  large  and  curi- 
ous, bavine  cost  him  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  crowns 
in  gold;  but  the  whole  was  destroyed  or  plundered,  toge- 
ther with  the  city  of  Heidelberg,  in  1622.  Oswald  Smen- 
dins,  his  son-in-law,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  save  it,  by 
writing  to  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria^^ 
troops ;  but  the  licentiousness  of  the  soldiers  could  not  be 
restrained.  Afterwardjshe  wentto  Heidejberg,  and  having 
witnessed  the  havock  that  had  been  made  at  his  father's 
house,  he  tried  to  save  at  least  what  Gruterus^s  amanuen- 
sis had  lodged  in  the  elector^s  library,  and  brought  th^ 
Pope's  commission  to  give  him  leave  to  remove  them.  He 
received  for  answer,  that  as  to  the  MSS.  the  pope  had  or- 
dered them  all  to  be  sought  for  carefully,  and  carried  tq 
Rome ;  but  as  to  the  printed  books,  leave  would  be  given 
to  restore  them  to  Gruterus,  provided  it  was  approved  by 
Tilly  under  his  hand ;  but  this  pretended  favour  proved 
of  no  effect,  as  no  access  could  be  had  to  Tilly. 

Gruterus  had  left  Heidelberg  before  it  was  taken«  and 
retired  to  bis  son-in-law's  at  Brctten,  whence  he  went  to 
Tubingen,  where  he  remained  some  time.  He  made  se- 
veral removes  afterwards,  and  received  invitations  to  read 
lectures  at  various  places,  and  particularly  one  from  Den* 
mark,  to  enter  into  the  service  of  the  constable  D'Esdir 
guieres.    The  curators  also  of  the  uoiver^^ity  of  Frauecker 
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offered  him  the  professorship  of  history  in  1624  ;  but,  wben^ 
the  aflfiirs  of  the  palfttinate  were  a  little  settled,  be  retoriied 
to  Bretten  ;  where,  however,  he  found  himself  very  much 
teazed  by  some  young  Jesuits  who  were  fond  of  disputing. 
Gruterus,  who  never  loved  controversy,  especially  upon 
religious  subjects,  could  think  of  no  other  way  of  getting 
rid  of  their  iqiporttinities  than  by  living  at  a  distance  from 
them.  He  retired  therefore  to  a  country-house,  which  be 
purchased  near  Heidelberg,  where  he  used  to  make  visits 
eccasionally.  He  came  from  one  of  these,  September 
1627,  and  going  to  Bernhelden,  a  country  seat  belonging 
to  his  son-in-law  Smendius,  about  a  leaguers  distailCie^ 
from  Heidelberg,  he  fell  sick  Sept.  20,  and  expired.  His 
corpse  was  carried  to  Heidelberg,  and  interred  in  St.  Peter^s 
church. 

He  wrote  notes  upon  the  Roman  historians  and  several 
of  the  poets ;  and  published  all  the  works  of  Cicero,  with 
notes,  in  2  vols,  folio.     Tliat  printed  in  1618  is  a  good  edi- 
tion; but  the  London  edition  of  1681    is  incorrect.     His 
*^  Florilegium  magnum,  sen  Polyanthea,''  is  a  voluminous 
common-place  book,  formerly  valued  as  a  treasure.     His 
**  Chronicon  Cbronicorum'*  is  a  proof  of  his  industry  in 
history ;  but  the  chief  of  all  his  performances  is  his  *^  CoU 
Jection  of  Ancient  Inscriptions,"  a  work  not  only  estimable 
for  the  historical  knowledge  contained  in  it,  but  because  it 
throws  the  clearest  light  upon  a  multitude  of  obscure  pas- 
.  sages  in  classic  authors.     This  was  published  in  1601,  and 
afterwards  in  a  more  perfect  and  splendid  form  by  Gnevius 
at  Amsterdam  in  1707,  4  voK.  folio.     He  published  also  a 
collection   of  scarce  critical  treatises,  under  the  title  of 
**  Thesaurus  Criticus,'*  6  vols.  8vo.     To  this  Daniel  Parens 
added  a  seventh.  ^*  Delicice  Poetarnm  Gallorum,  Italorum, 
Belgarum,  1608 — 14,  9  vols.  8vo.     In  this  last  publication 
be  assumed  the  name  of  Ranutius  Gerus,  the  anagram  of 
his  name..    An  ample  list  of  his  works  may  be  seen  in  Ni- 
ceron.     His  private  character  appears  to  have  been  excel- 
lent.    He  was  very  liberal  both  in  giving  and  lending  mo- 
ney, on  which  he  set  no  other  value  than  as  aflFording  him 
the  means  of  doing  good.     As  a  student,  few  men  have 
been  more  indefatigable,  employing  not  only  the  whole  of 
the  day,  but  a  considerable  part  of  the  night  on  his  litei'ary 
Fesearches,  in  which  be  always  preferred  a  standing  posture.' 

*  Niceron,  volf.  IX  and  X. — Gfti.  Diet.— Foppen,  Bibl.  B«?ljf. — Arch.  U-her't 
Life  Mid  L«iUTt,  p.  538,  541— Smxit  Ooom.  whsre  U  a  profiuiou  gf  reft  renc<.-«. 
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GRYN^US  (Simon),  a  very  learned  German,  wds  th& 
fiou  of  a  peasant  of  Suabia,  and  lM>rn  at  Veringen  in  tbcf* 
county  of  Hohenzollern  in  1493.     He  pursued  his  studies 
in  Pfortsheim  at  the  same  time  with   Melancthon,  which 
gave  rise  to  a  lasting  friendship  between  them.     He  thed 
went  for  farther  instruction  to  Vienna,  and  there  taking 
the  degree  of  master  in  philoeophy,  was  appointed  Greek 
professor.     Having  embraced   the  protestaut  religion,  bei 
was  exposed  to  many  dangers  }  and  particularly  in  Baden, 
of  which  he  was  some  years  rector  of  the  school.     He  was. 
thrown  into  prison  at  the  instigation  of  the  friars ;  but  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  nobles  of  Hungary,  was  set  at  liberty^ 
and  retired  to  Wittemberg,  where  he  had  a  conference  witb 
Luther  and  Melancthon.     Bein^r   returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  was  invited  to  Heidelberg,  to  be  Greek  pro-* 
fessor  m  that  city,  in  1523.    He  exercised  this  employment 
till  1529,  when  he  was  invited  to  Basil  to  te^ch  publicly  in 
that  city.     In  1531,  he  took  a  journey  into  England,  and 
carried  with  him  a  recommendatory  letter  from  Erasmus  t<^ 
William  Montjoy,  dated  Friburg,  March  18,  1531.     After 
desiring  Montjoy  to  assist  Gryns&us  as  much  as  he  could^ 
in  shewing  him  libraries,  and  introducing  him  to  learned 
men,  Erasmus  recommends  him  as  a  man  perfectly  skilled 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  a  good  philosopher  and  mathemati* 
cian,  and  a  man  of  humble  manners,  whose  object  was  to 
visit  the  libraries,  &C4     Erasmus  recommended  him  also  to^ 
^ir  Thomas  More,  from  whom  he  received  the  highest  civi-* 
lities.     In  1534,  he  was  employed,   in  conjunction   with 
other  persons,  in  reforming  the  church, and  school  of  Tu<^ 
bingen.     He  returned  to  Basil  in  1536,  and  in  1540  wad 
appointed  to  go  to  the  cpnferences  of  Worms,  with  Me- 
lancthon,  Capito,   Bucer,  Calvin,  &c.      He   died  of  the 
plague  at  Basil  in  lo4J. 

He  did  great  service  to  the  commonwealth  of  learnings 
by  publishing  valuable  editions  of  several  ancient  authors^ 
Among  these  was  the  '^Almagest''  of  Ptolemy  in  Greeks 
which  he  published  at  Basil  in  1^38,  and  added  a  preface 
concerning  the  use  of  that  author's  doctrine.  He  also 
published  a  Greek  ^^  Euclid,"  with  a  preface,  in  1533|  and 
Plato's  works  with  some  commentaries  of  Proclus,  in  1534^ 
His  edition  of  Plato  was  addressed  to  John  More,  the  chan- 
cellor's sop,  as  a  testimony  of  gratitude  for  favours  received 
from  the  father;  and  the  following  passage  in  the  dedica- 
tion shews  sir  Thomas,  as  well  as  Grynseus,  in  a  vefy  amiar* 
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ble  light.  ^^  It  iS|  you  know,  three  years,  since  arriving  in 
England,  and  being  recommended  most  auspiciously  by  my 
friend  Erasmus  to  your  house,  the  sacred  seat  of  the  muses, 
I  was  there  received  with  great  kindness,  was  entertained 
with  greater,  was  dismissed  with  the  greatest  of  all.  For 
that  great  and  excellent  man  your  father,  so  eminent  for 
bis  high  rank  and  noble  talents,  not  only  allowed  me,  a 
private  and  obscure  person  (such  was  his  love  of  literature), 
the  honour  of  conversing  with  him  in  the  midst  of  many 
public  and  private  affairs,  gave  me  a  place  at  his  table, 
though  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  England,  took  me  with 
him  when  he  went  to  court  or  returned  from  it,  and  had 
me  ever  by  his  side,  but  also  with  the  ^utmost  gentleness 
and  candour  inquired,  in  what  particulars  my  religious 
principles  were  different  from  his ;  and  though  he  found 
them  to  vary  greatty,  yet  he  was  so  kind  as  to  assist  me  in 
every  respect,  and  even  to  defray  all  my  expences.  He 
likewise  sent  me  to  Oxford*  with  one  Mr.  Harris,  a  learned 
young  gentleman,  and  recommended  me  so  powerfully  to 
the  university,  that  at  the  sight  of  his  letters  all  the  libraries 
were  open  to  me,  and  I  was  admitted  to  the  most  intimate 
familiarity  with  the  students.'' 

He  had  a  son,  Samu£I^  Grynaeus,  born  at  Basil  in  1539, 
who  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  there  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five.  He  had  also  a  nephew,  Thomas,  who  was 
born  in  1512.  He  pursued  his  studies  under  the  auspices 
of  his  uncle,  and  taught  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  at 
Berne.  He  also  read  public  lectures  at  Basil,  and  was  a 
great  supporter  of  the  reformed  religion.  He  left  four 
sons,  all  of  whom  were  eminent  for  their  learning.  One  of 
them  is  the  subject  of  our  next  article.' 

GRYNiEUS  (John  James),  was  born  at  Bern  in  1540, 
.was  educated  at  Basil,  and  in  1.551  was  admitted  into  the 
university.  In  1559  he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  began 
to  preach  the  doctrines  of  the  reformers.  In  1563  he  went 
to  Tubingen,  and  the'year  following  was  created  doctor  in 
divinity,  and  aoon  after  succeeded  his. father,  as  pastor  of 
Rotelen,  where,  besides  his  more  public  services,  he  leo* 
tured  twice  a  week  to  the  deacons.     About  this  time  the 

« 

•  Anthony  Wood  very  unguardedly  were  careless  of  thf-m  ;"•  and  refers  to 
Yeftects  upon  Orynaeus  for  carrying  off  Bryan  Twyne'a  ••  Apoir«7ia,"  m  which 
tt'Veral  Ureek  books  from  Ihe  libraries  there  occurs  nothing  that  will  warrant 
io  Oxforrl,  '•  because  b«  saw  the  owners  f  uch  a  charge.     Granger. 

*  QkXk.  DicL— lAtb.  Oi.  vol.  1.— Morerj.— More's  Lifa  of  Sir  T.  More,  &c. 
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•*  Form  of  Concord"  between  the  Lutheran  and  Zuinglkil 
parties,  respecting  the  corporal  presence  of  Christ's  body 
in  the  Lord^s  Supper,  was  a  matter  of  deep  controversy. 
Grynaeus,  who  had  hitherto  been  a  Lutheran,  now  studied 
the  controversy  more  closely,  the  result  of  which  was  hi$ 
declaring  his  opinion  in  favour  of  Zuinglius,  and  this  lost 
him  many  friends  of  the  contrary  party.  In  1575  he  was 
invited  to  Basil,  to  lecture  upon  the  Old  Testament,  in 
the  course  of  which  employment  he  was  happily  instru- 
mental in  healing  the  differences  between  the  Lutheran 
and  Zuinglian  churches ;  and  his  instructions  were  so  much 
approved,  that  many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  came  froai- 
other  countries,  and  boarded  with  him  for  the  sake  of 
tuition  and  conversation.  After  the  death  of  Lewis,  th6 
elector  palatine,  prince  Casimir  invited  him  to  Heidel- 
berg, where  he  read  divinity  and  history  almost  two  years, 
but  was  then  recalled  to  Basil  to  succeed  Sulcer  in  his 
pastoral  office  and  professorship ;  both  which  offices  he 
discharged  with  faithfulness  and  success  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  In  the  latter  part  of  it  he  became  ^^ery  infirm 
and  blind,  and  outlived  all  his  children,  except  oi^e 
daughter.  These  calamities  he  bore  with  pious  resigna^ 
tion,  and  expired  Aug.  30,  1617.  He  was  a  man  of  ex-^^ 
tensive  learning,  and  highly  respected  by  his  contem<^' 
poraries.  Among  his  writings  are,  1.  ^^  A  SuoMiary  6f  the 
Old  Testament."  2.  *^  An  Outline  of  Divinity.*'  3.  ^*  The 
Character  of  Christians.'*  4.  Expositions  on  the  Psalms^ 
and  other  parts  of  Scripture ;  and  various  theological  theses, 
and  disputations.  5,  **  A  Commentary  upon  Iremeus.''  6. 
"An  Ecclesiastical  History."  7.  "  Chronology  of  the 
Gospel  History."  His  "  Letters"  to  his  friends  are  highly 
praised  by  Melchior  Adam. ' 

GRYPHIUS  (Andrew),  was  born  at  Olbgaw  in  1616^. 
and  died  in  1664.  He  was  called  the  Comeille  of  Ger^ 
many,  and  acquired  considerable  reputation  by  his  com* 
positions  for  the  theatre,  and  is  among  the  very  first  writers 
of  tragedy  in  the  catalogue  of  German  writers.  >  He  also 
wrote,  in  a  fine  vein  of  irony,  a  **  Critique  on  the  ancient 
Comedies  of  the  Germans."  * 

GRYPHIUS  (Christian),  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  that  Germany  has  produced,^ 

'  Melchior  Adam.— Morori.— Fuller's  Abel  aed'tviTm.-<-Saxu  Onomast. 
*  Pice  Uitt. 
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%ras  bom  September  99,  1649^  at  Fraustadt  Having  ac« 
quired  great  skill  in  the  languages  and  belles  lettrea,  be 
was  appointed  profesHor  of  rhetoric  at  Breslau,  afterwards 
principal  of  Magdalen  college  in  that  city^  and,  at  length, 
librarian.  Gryphius  was  a  good  orator  and  historian^  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  and  an  excellent  German  poet, 
which  language  he  considerably  improved.  He  was  also 
a  contributor  to  the  Leipsic  Journal.  He  died  March  6, 
1706,  having  just  before  his  death  heard  a  beautiful  poem 
of  his  own  writing,  which  had  been  set  to  music,  performed 
in  hu  chamber.  The  piece  is  said  to  have  been  admirably 
expressive  of  the  consolations  derived  from  our  Saviour's 
death  to  a  dying  man.  His  works  ate,  **  A  Hbtory  of  the 
Orders  of  Knighthood,^'  in  German,  1709,  8vo ;  *<  Poems,*' 
in  German ;  among  them,  ^  Pastorals,'*  8vo ;  **  The  Ger- 
man Language  formed  by  degrees,  or,  a  ueatise  on  th# 
origin  and  progress  of  it,**  8vo,  in  German,  and  a  valuable 
posthumous  work,  entitled  *'  Apparatus,  sive  Dissertatio 
Isagogica  de  Scriptoribus  Hbtoriam  Seculi  XVII  iUustrai|*> 
tibus,**  Leipsic,  1710,  8 vo.* 

GRYPHIUS  (Sebastian),  a  celebrated  printer  of  Lyon% 
in  France,  was  a  German,  and  bom  at  Suabia,  near  Augs* 
burg,  in  1493.  He  performed  the  duties  of  bis  profession 
with  so  much  honour  as  to  receive  the  approbation  of  th« 
ipiost  learned  men.  Conrad  Gesner  has  even  dedicated 
one  of  his  books,  namely,  the  twelfth  of  his  pandects,  to 
him ;  and  takes  occasion  to  bestow  the  following  praises  on 
him :  **  You,  most  humane  Gryphius,  who  are  far  from 
jneriting  the  last  place  among  the  excellent  printers  of  this 
age,  came  first  into  my  mind :  and  especially  on  this  ac- 
count, because  you  have  not  only  gained  greater  fiuooe  than 
any  fbreigner  in  France,  by  a  vast  number  of  most  exceU 
lent  works,  printed  with  the  greatest  beauty  and  accuracy, 
but  because,  though  a  German,  you  seem  to  be  a  country- 
nan,  by  your  coming  to  reside  among  us.**  Baillet  says^ 
that  Julius  Scaliger  dedicated  also  to  him  his  work  *<  De 
Cansis  Lingu«  Latinis  :*'  but  this  seems  a  mistake.  Sca- 
liger wrote  a  kind  letter  to  Gryphius,  which  is  printed  at 
the  head  of  the  work :  but  the  dedication  is  to  SUvius  8ca« 
liger,  his  eldest  son,  to  whom  he  also  addressed  his  **  Art 
Poetica.**  Gryphius  is  allowed  to  have  restored  the  art  of 
printing  1^  Lyons,  which  was  before  exceedingly  comq>ted^ 

Vol.  XVL  £  b 
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and  the  great  number  of  books  printed  by  him  are  valued 
by  the  connoisseurs.  He  printed  many  books  in  Hebrevr^ 
Greek>  and  Latin,  with  new  and  very  beautiful  types; 
and  bis  editions  are  no  less  accurate  than  beautiful.  He 
was  himself  a  very  learned  man,  and  perfectly  versed  in 
the  languages  of  such  books  as  he  undertook  to  print. 
Vulteiusi  of  Reimsi  an  epigrammatist,  has  observed,  that 
3lobert  Stephens  was  a  very  good  corrector,  Colinseus  a 
very  good  printer,  but  that  Gryphius  was  both  an  able 
printer  and  corrector. 

''  Inter  tot  norunt  libros  qm  cudere,  tres  sunt 

Insignes :  languct  csetera  turba  fiune. 
Castigat  Stepbaous^  sculfHt  Colinsus,  utrumque 

Gryphius  edocta  mente  manuque  fiaicit*' 

He  died  in  1556,  in  his  sixty-third  year,  and  his  trade 
was  carried  on  honourably  in  the  same  city  by  his  son, 
Anthony  Gryphius.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  of 
Sebastian  Gryphius  is  a  ^^  Latin  Bible,*'  printed  15S0, 
with  the  largest  types  that  bad  then  been  seen,  in  2  vols, 
fol.  * 

GUA  (John  Paul  D£),  a  learned  French  abb£,  prior  of 
St.  George  de  Vigou,  a  member  of.  the  royal  society  of 
London  (1742)  and  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  was 
born  in  Languedoc,  in  1712,  and  was  the  son  of  John  de 
Gua,  baron  of  Malves,  whose  property  was  swallowed  up 
in  the  unfortunate  Missisippi  Scheme.  He  was  educat^ 
for  the  church,  but  appears  to  have  had  less  ambition  for 
promotion  in  that,  than  to  render  himself  distinguished  for 
scientific  knowledge.  When  admitted  into  the  academj 
of  sciences  in  1741,  be  gave  a  specimen  of  his  skill  in 
matiiematics  by  publishing  *^  Usages  de  Tanalyse  de  Des- 
cartes/' and  was  the  author  of  other  papers  on  mathema* 
tical  subjects  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy,  in  one  of 
which  he  endeavours  to  vindicate  Descartes  against  our 
Wallis,  who,  in  the  abb^^s  opinion,  wrote  his  history  of 
algebra  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  bestow  upon  his  coun- 
trjonan  Hariot,  the  discoveries  that  belong  to  Viete  and 
Descartes.  (See  Hariot.)  The  abb£  was,  however,  chiefly 
distinguished  in  France  for  having  first  given  the  plan  of 
the  Eacyclopedie,  although  he  wrote  very  little  in  it.  la 
J764  he  presented  A  plan. for  exploring  the  mine^  of  Lan- 
guedoc, and  was  the  author  of  some  other  projects  whic|i 
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;lLad  little  success.  His  necessities  sometimes  drove  him  to 
the  business  of  translating  for  the  booksellers.  Among 
these  pubhcations  we  find  bishop  Berkeley's  ^^  Hylas  and 
Pbilonous,"  "  Locke's  Essay,*'  Anson's  Voyage,  and  Decker 
ou  trade.  He  died  ac  Paris,  June  2,  1735,  leaving  the 
character  of  a  man  of  considerable  learning  and  industry^ 
but  not  very  happy  in  his  temper,  and  often  pursuing 
trifling  difficulties,  which  he  made  a  great  merit  in  sur- 
mounting, such  as  complicated  anagrams  j  and  on  one  oc« 
casion,  in  consequence  of  a  sort  of  challenge)  he  perplexed 
Limself  in.  writhig  a  very  long  poem,  in  which  words  only 
of  one  syllable  were  admitted.  * 

GUADAGNOLO  (Philip),  an  eminent  Orientalist  of 
Italy,  was  born  about  1596,  at   Magliauo,     After  going 
through  his  studies,  he  entered  among  the  regular  minor 
clerks,  and  made  his  profession  at  Rome  in  1612.     His 
genius  prompted  him  to  the  study  of  languages,  to  which 
be  devoted  himself  entirely;  so  that  be  acquired  theGreek, 
Hebrew,  Chaldean,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  Arabic  languages, 
but  excelled  chiefly  in  the  Arabic.     He  spent  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  in  translating  books  from  that  l^^uguagei 
and  in  writing  books  in  it,  to  fecilitate  the  learning  of  it  t9 
ethers.     He  taught  it  many  years  in  the  college  della  Sa- 
pienza  at  Rome;  and  was  indeed  so  perf^t  a  master  of 
it,  that  he  spoke  an  oration  in  it  before  Christina,  queeci 
of  Sweden,  in  1656.     The  eastern   prelates  presented  a 
petition  to  Urban  VIII.  to  have  the  Bible  translated  inte 
Arabic  ;  and,  the  congregatipn  **  de  propaganda  fide"  com-* 
plying  with  their  desires,  Guadagnolo  was    immed^tely 
selected  as  the  person  best  qualified  to  undertake  this  great 
work.     He   began  it  in    1622,  and  fiuisbed  it  in  1649; 
having,  however,  assistants  under  him,  and  sometimes  only 
acting  the  part  of  a  corrector.     During  the  time  that  ht 
was  employed  in  it,  he  gave  an  account  twice  a  week  of 
what  progress  be  had  nuide  to  a  congregation  assembled 
for  that  purpose.     It  was  published  at  Rome,   1671,  in  3 
vols,  folio,  with  this  title,  ^  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica  Sacrse   ' 
^ongregationis  de  propaganda  fide  jussu  edita  ad  usuoa 
ecclesiarum  orientalium.     Additis  e  regione  Bibliis  Vul- 
gatis  Latinis."     In  1631  be  published  a  Latin  work  en« 
titled  ^'  Apologia  pro  Christiana  Religione,  qua  responde- 
tur  ad  objectiones  Ahmed  filii  Zin  Alabediu  Persai  Aa^ 


*  £lof«»dei  Acadenicieiifl,  vol  IV.-'^iet  Bist« 
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phaensts  contentas  in  libro  inscriptOy  Politer  Speculi,**  4to« 
The  history  of  this  work  was  as  follows :  A  Spaniard  bad 
published  a  religious  book  entitled  *'  The  true  Looking- 
glass  ;*'  which  falling  into  the  bands  of  a  learned  Persian, 
he  wrote  an  answer  to  it  in  his  native  tongue,  entitled 
*'  The  Polisher  of  the  Looking-glass  ;**  and  added  these 
words  at  the  end  of  it ;  '^  Let  the  pope  answer  it/*  This 
book  being  brought  to  Rome  in  1625,  Urban  VUL  ordered 
ijuadagnolo  to  refute  it ;  which  he  did  so  effectually,  that 
the  Persian,  to  whom  it  was  sent,  renounced  the  Maho- 
metan faith,  and  became  as  zealous  a  defender  of  Chris- 
tianity as  he  had  before  been  an  opposer  of  it  Gnadag- 
nolo  published  his  apology  in  Arabic,  in  1637,  4to.  He 
wrote  another  work  in  Arabic  and  Latin,  entitled  ^  Consi« 
derations  against  the  Mahometan  Religion  ;*'  iii  which  be 
shews,  that  the  Koran  is  a  mere  rhapsody  of  falsehood  and 
imposture.  He  published  also  at  Rome,  in  1642,  ^  Brevee 
Institutiones  LingusB  Arabicc,'*  folio;  a  very  metliodical 
grammar.  He  had  also  compiled  a  dictionary  in  that  Ian* 
guage,  but  the  publioation  of  it  was  prevented  by  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1656.  The  MS.  is  preserved  in  the 
convent  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  ^ 

GUAGNINI  (Alexander),  a  native  of  Verona,  where 
lie  was  born  in  1538,  was  naturalized  in  P6land,  and  made 
himself  famous  both  by  bis  sword  and  pen.  He  had  consi- 
derable  employments  in  the  Polish  armies ;  and  havings 
displayed  his  valour  in  the  wars  of  Livonia  and  Moldavia 
as  well  as  those  of  Muscovy,  was  not  only  honoured  with 
ihe  \idiginate,  by  which  he  ranked  as  a  nobleman,  in  the 
ireign  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  but  also  made  governor  of 
the  fortress  of  Witebsk,  where  he  commanded  fourteen 
years.  He  at  last  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  Arem 
up  a  history  of  Poland,  under  the  title  ^'  Rerum  Polonica- 
rum  Tomi  Tres,**  Francfort,  1584,  8vo.  He  died  at  Cra- 
cow in  1614.  He  wrote  also  ^*  Sarqiati®  Europeae  Descrip- 
tio,*'  Spires,  1581.* 

GUALDO  PRIORATO  (Galeasso),  an  Italian  histo- 
riani  was  born  1606,  of  a  noble  family  at  Vincenza.  He 
was  historiographer  to  the  emperor,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  seventeenth  century  by  his  historical  works, 
written,  in  a  very  pleasing  style,  in  Italian;  the  principal 
are,  ^*  History  of  the  Wars  of  Ferdinand  U.  and  Ferdinand 
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m.*'  from  i  630  to  1 640,  fol. ;  <<  History  of  Leopold/'  from 
1 656  to  1 670, 3  vols,  fol.;  "  History  of  Troubles  in  France," 
from  1648  to  1654.  The  authors  of  the  ^'Journal  def 
Savans,"  March  16,  1665,  said  they  had  found  as  many 
errors  as  words  in  this  work.  But  Gualdo,  not  discouraged 
by  that  censure,  continued  his  History  to  the  peace  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  reprinted  it  with  that  addition  at  Cologn, 
1670.  His  *^  History  of  cardinal  Mazarine's  Administra- 
tion'' is  much  esteemed,  and  has  been  translated  into 
French,  1671,  3  vols.  12mo;  <'.The  Life  and  Qualities"  of 
the  same  cardinal,  a  valuable  work,  which  appeared  in 
French,  1662,  4to;  <*  An  account  of  ^e  Peace  of  the 
Pyrenees ;''  the  most  ample  edition  is,  Cologn,  1667,  12mo. 
This  work  is  likewise  much  esteemed,  and  tuu  been  tran3« 
lated  into  Latin,  and  inserted  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
Public  Law  of  the  Empire,  published  at  Francfort,  1710* 
It  has  been  also  translated  into  French.  Gualdo  died  at 
Vincenza  in  1678. ' 

GUALTERUS  (Rodolphus),  an  eminent  Swiss  divine, 
and  one  of  the  first  reformers,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  1529. 
In  his  youth  be  attained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  acquired  much  faoae  as  an  orator  and  Latin 
poet.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Zuingliqs,  and  being 
admitted  into  orders,  preached  jit  Zurich  from  1542  to 
1575,  when^hewas  chosen  to  succeed  Bullinger,  as  first 
minister  of  the  protestant  church  there.  His  writings  also^ 
which  consisted  of  homilies,  or  sermons  on  the  prophAs, 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  procured  him  great  fame  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  were  long  regarded  as  standard 
books  among  the  protestant  churches.  He  died  Nov.  25^ 
1586.  In  tlie  early  part  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign  we 
find  him  corresponding  with  the  English  divines  who  had 
been  exiles  in  the  preceding  reign,  and  brought  over  an 
attachment  to  the  simple  forms  of  thie  Genevan  church, 
which  Elizabeth  wished  to  discourage.  His  works,  as 
enumerated  by  Verheiden,  consist  of  Latin  poems,  common* 
taries  on  various  books  of  the  Scripture,  works  on  grammar 
and  history,  and  some  translations.  His  spn,  of  the  same 
names,  spent  some  years  in  Merton  college,  Oxford,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1573,  and  returning  to 
Zurich,  became  minister  of  St  Peter's  church  there.  Wood 
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attributes  several  Latin  poems  to  him,  some  of  which  we 
suspect  were  the  production  of  his  father:  but  this  young 
man  died  in  1577,  when  only  twenty-five  years  of  age. ' 

GUARIN  (Peter),  a  learned  Benedictine,of  the  con- 
gregation of  St.  Maur,  born  1678,  in  the  diocese  of  Rouen^ 
near  the  forest  of  Lyons,  taught  Greek  and  Hebrew  with 
great  credit  in  his  congregation,  and  died  librarian  of  St. 
Gennain-de-Pr6s,  at  Paris,  December  29,  1729.  He  left 
a  "  Hebrew  Grammar,"  in  Latin,  1724  and  1726,  2  vols. 
4t6,  and  a  "  Hebrew  Lexicon,"  in  Latin,  also  printed  after 
his  death,  in  1746,  2  vols.  4to.  Guarin  continued  this 
work  only  to  the  letter  Mm,  inclusively ;  but  it  was  finished 
by  M.  le  Tournois.  He  had  objected  to  M.  MasclePs  me- 
thod in  his  grammar,  and  was  answered  by  M.  de  la  Bletterie, 
in  the  edition  of  Masclefs  grammar,  1730,  2  vols.  J2mo.* 

GUARINO  of  Verona,  sumamed  Veronese,  the  first 
branch  of  a  family  celebrated  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  one  of  the  revivers  of  literature,  was  born  at  Verona 
in  1370.  After  being  taught  Latin  by  John  of  Ravenna, 
he  went  to  Constantinople,  with  the  sole  view  of  learning 
Greek  in  the  school  of  Emanuel  Chrysoloras,  who  bad  not 
then  come  to  Itoly.  Pontico  Vininio,  in  his  life  of  Chry- 
soloras, says  that  Ouarino  was  of  an  advanced  age  when  he 
set  out  for  Constantinople,  and  that  he  returned  to  Italy 
with  a  large  collection  of  Greek  manuscripts,  tbe  loss  of 
which  by  shipwreck  so  affected  him,  that  his  hair  tiirned 
wliite  in  one  night ;  but  Maffei  and  Apostolo  Zeno  have 
justly  considered  this  as  a  fable.  It  appears,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  comparing  various' circumstances,  that  Guarinb 
was  very  young  when  he  went  into  Greece,  and  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age  when  he  returned.  After  this  retura 
be  first  kept  school  at  Florence,  and  afterwards  succes- 
sively at  Verona,  Padua,  Bologna,  Venice,  and  Ferrara,  in 
which  last  city  he  resided  longest.  Nicolas  IIL  of  Este 
bad  invited  him  thithef  in  1429  to  superintend  tbe  educa* 
tion  of  his  son  Lionel.  Six  or  seven  years  after,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  university  of 
Ferrara.  This  office  he  filled  until  the  assembling  of  the 
grand  council,  to  which  the  emperor  John  Paleologus  came^ 
accompanied  with  several  Greeks,  who  found  Guarino  suf- 
ficient employment,  as  he  mentions  in  his  letters^  and  oa 
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the  council  being  removed  to  Florence,  he  accompanied 
tfaem  thither  as  interpreter  between  the  Latins  and  Greeks, 
He  returned  again  to  Ferrara,  where  he  held  his  professor-t 
ship  until  bis  death  in  1460.  His  principal  works  consist 
of  Latin  translations  from  Greek  authors;  particularly  of 
many  of  Plutarch's  lives,  part  of  Plutarch's  morals,  and 
Strabo's  geography.  Of  this  author  he  at  first  translated 
only  ten  books,  by  order  of  pope  Nicholas  V. ;  the  other 
seven  were  translated  by  Gregory  of  Typhernum,  and  in 
this  state  the  work  was  first  printed  at  Rome'in  1470,  folio» 
But,  at  the  request  of  the  Venetian  senator  Marcello, 
Guarino  made  a  translation  of  these  seven  books,  of  which 
there  are  manuscript  copies  at  Venice,  Modena,  &c.  Maf^ 
fei,  in  his  ^<  Verona  Illustrata,''  mentions  also  a  translation 
of  the  whole  seventeen  in  the  hand-writing  of  Guarino, 
which  was  at  one  time  in  the  library  of  the  senator  Sorauzo. 
at  Venice.  To  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  lives,  he  added 
those  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  He  also  compiled  a  Greek 
grammar,  **  Em.  Chrysoloras  erotemata  linguae  Graecae,  ia 
compendium  redacta,  a  Guarino  Veronesi,"  Ferrar.  1509, 
Svo ;  and  a  Latin  grammar,  <'  Grammatits  institutiones,'* 
without  date  or  place,  Jbut  printed  at  Verona,  1487,  and 
reprinted  in  1540,  the  model,  says  Maffei,  from  which  all 
others  have  been  taken.  Annexed  are  some  lesser  trea- 
tises, ^*  Carmina  differentialia,"  ^*  Liber  de  Diphtong^,'* 
&c.  Guarino  also  wrote  commentaries  or  notes  on  various 
authors,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  among  the  latter  on  Cicero's 
orations  and  Persius's  satires,  and  was  the  author  of  various 
Latin  orations  delivered  at  Verona,  Ferrara,  and  other 
places,  and  of  some  Latin  poems,  aud  a  great  number  of 
letters  which  have  not  been  printed.  He  was  the  first  who 
recovered  the  poems  of  Catullus,  a  manuscript  which  was 
inouldering  in  a  garret,  and  almost  destroyed,  and  rendered 
the  whole  legible,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  verses* 
If  it  be  thought  that  even  all  thisirinsuf&cient  to  justify 
the  higi^  reputation  which  Guarino  enjoyed  in  bis  life* 
time,  and  for  ages  afterwards,  we  must  add  that,  indepen- 
dently of  rendering  these  services  to  the  cause  of  learning, 
which  were  of  great  importance  at  its  revival,  Guarino  de- 
rived no  small  share  of  fame  from  the  vast  number  of  scho^ 
Jars  whom  he  formed,  with  a  like  taste  for  classical  litera<» 
ture,  which  they  dispersed  throughout  all  Europe.  Gmw 
rino,  likewise,  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  students 
of  bis  time.    Even  in  old  age  bis  memory  was  extraordi* 
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nary^  and  bis  application  ineesiant  He  took  little  noimak* 
meet  and  little  sleep,  and  rarely  went  abroad,  yet  be  pre-^ 
served  bis  strengi b  and  faculties  to  the  last.  By  bis  wife  he 
bad  at  least  twelve  children,  two  of  wbom  followed  bis  ste|>s  ; 
J(E«PM£  became  secretary  to  Alphonso,  king  of  Naples  $ 
and  Baptist,  or  Battista,  ratber  better  known,  was  pro* 
fessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  at  Ferrara,  like  bis  fatber,  and 
like  bim  educated  some  eminent  scholars,  among  whom 
were  Giraldi  and  Aldus  Manutius.  He  left  a  coUectioa  of 
Latin  poetry,  *<  Baptists  Guarini  Veronensis  poemata  La- 
iina,**  Modena,  1496;  a  treatise  on  study,  '*  De  ordioe 
doceodi  ac  studendi,**  without  place  or  date ;  but  there  is 
a  subsequent  edition  of  Heidelberg,  1489.  He  wrote  aba 
other  treatises,  translations  from  the  Greek,  discoursety 
and  letters,  which  latter  remain  in  manuscript.  It  is  to 
him  we  owe  the  first  edition  of  tbe  Commentaries  of  Ser«* 
vius  on  Virgil ;  and  he  assisted  his  fatber  in  recovering  and 
making  legible  tbe  manuscript  of  Catullus  above  men* 
tioned.' 

GUARINO,  or  more  commonly  GUARINI  (Battista), 
$n  eminent  pastoral  poet,  descended  in  tbe  fourth  degree 
from  Guarino  Veronese,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1537.  We 
know  but  little  of  his  early  years  and  studies  i  but  it  is  aaid 
that  in  tbe  course  of  his  education  be  spent  some  time  at 
Pisa,  and  at  Padua,  where  be  was  much  esteemed  by  tbe 
rector  of  the  university ;  but  at  an  early  age  be  went  to 
Rome,  and  was  still  -yoiing  when,  on  his  return  to  Ferrara, 
he  lectured  for  about  a  year  with  great  reputation,  on  Aris^ 
totle*s  Morals,  in  the  same  university  in  which  the  memory 
of  bis  ancestors  continued  to  be  highly  venerated.  He  was 
professor  of  belles  lettres  there  in  1565,  when  be  sent  one 
of  bis  sonnets  to  Annibal  Caro,  who  in  his  answer  compK- 
mented  him  as  a  young  man  of  the  greatest  hopes.  .  In  bh 
twenty-eighth  year  be  was  admitt^  into  the  academy  lof 
the  Eterei  of  Padua/  founded  by  tbe  young  prince  Scipio 
of  Gonzaga,  afterwards  cardinaL  Tasso  was  at  tbe  same 
time  admitted,  and  between  bim  and  Guarino  a  friendship 
commenced,  which  was  afterwards  disturbed  by  rivalsbip. 

Guarino  had  tbe  misfortune  to  be  early  involved  in  &• 

mily  law-suits,  and  had  to  apply  for  the  heritage  of  l|is 

grandfather  and  grand- uncle  in  opposition  to  Francis  Gm« 

.  iiDOi  his  fatber,  who  has  left  oo  other  character  than  that  of 
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a^^t^etn  sportsman,  Md  who  was  the  only  one  of  tbe  family 
thi^  had  no  taste  for  literature.     Having  lost  his  first  wife^ 
be  married  again  to  injure  his  son^s  interest;  but  the  duke 
Hercules  Ih  interposed,  and  assigned  to  our  poet  a  propor- 
tion of  the  family  property,  which  was  very  considerabiei 
Battista  married  himself  about  this  time  Taddea  Bendedei, 
a  lady  of  a  noble  family  of  Ferrara. 
^   In  his  thirtieth  year  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
duke  Alphonso  II. ;  but  there  seems  some  difficulty  in  an- 
dersunding  the  order  and  nature  of  the  business  on  which 
he  was  employed,  and  the  origin  of  the  title  of  knight 
which  b  usually  joined  to  his  name,  and  which  he  had  en* 
graven  on  the  seal  with  which  he  sealed  hiiB  letters.    It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  duke  bestowed  this  title  on  him 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  rank  of  ambassador.    The 
first  office  of  this  kind  which  he  filled,  was  in  1567,  when 
be  was  sent  to  Venice,  with  the  congratulations  of  the  duke 
-Alphonso  to  the  new  doge  Pier  Loredano,  and  the  address 
which  he  spoke  on  this  occasion  being  printed,  g^ve  the 
Italian  literati  a  very  favourable  idea  of  his  talenu.    The 
duke  then  sent  him  as  resident  ambassador  to  Emmanud 
Philebert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  after  continuing  there  some 
years,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  in  1571,  to  compliment  pope 
Gregory  XIII.  as  successor  to  Pius  V.     He  arrived  by  post 
in  the  eveniiig,  passed  the  night  in  writing  his  address,  and 
delivered  it  next  morning  in  a  full  consistory.    Two  years 
afterwards,  the  duke  sent  him  to  Germany  to  the  emperor 
Maximilian,  whence  he  went  to  Poland,  to  congratulate 
Henry  of  Valois  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  in  1574. 

On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  counsellor  and  secretary 
^  of  state,  but  had  scarcely  been  invested  with  these  honours 
before  he  was  obliged  again  to  go  to  Poland,  which  Henry 
of  France  had  left  in  onler  to  succeed  his  brother  Charles 
^  IX.  on  the  throne  of  France.  Guarino*s  business  in  Po« 
land  now  was  to  manage  tbe  affiurs  of  his  master,  who  as« 
{ured  to  the  crown  of  Poland ;  but  this  employment  was 
very  difficult  and  even  dangerous.  In  one  of  his  letters  to 
his  wife,  he  says  that  he  was  obliged  to  travel  all  day  more 
like  a  courier  than  an  ambassador,  and  spend  the  nigh^iii 
-writing  his  memorials,  which  proved  too  much  for  hii 
health.  Anxiety  of  mind  and  fatigue  of  body  threw  htm 
into  a  fever,  which  made  him  despair  of  his  life,  and  to. 
that  fear,  he  wrote  a  very  affectionate  iettef  to  his  wife^ 
taking  leave  of  beri  and  recoaunendiog  bb  children  to  bet 
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care.  It  appears  by  his  correspondence  that  it  was  not 
entirely  on  account  of  bis  talents  that  be  was  employed  in 
these  distant  and  intricate  missions,  and  that  he  had  ene- 
uues  at  Ferrara^  who  made  use  of  his  reputation  and  the 
confidence  the  prince  bad  in  him,  to  get  him  removed. 
This,  however,  did  not  abate  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of 
his  master,  although  the  negociation  was  not  successful, 
nor  was  he  ever  rewarded  suitably  to  hi»  exertions. 

After  his  return  to  Ferrara,  he  spent  his  time  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  his  prince,  in  study,  and  in  managing  some  law- 
suits, from  which  it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  seldom  free  ; 
but  finding  still  more  fatigue  and  uneasiness  in  attend- 
ing the  court,  be  made  these  law-suits  a  pretext  for  asking 
leave  to  resign,  which  was  granted.  Become  now  bis  own 
roaster,  at  the  age  of  forty-five  years,  fifteen  of  which  be 
had  spent  in  a  service  by  no  means  of  any  advantage  to 
himself,  be  retired  in  1582,  with  his  family  to  la  Guarina, 
a  pleasant  country-seat  at  Polesina  de  Kovigo,  which  duke 
Borso  had  presented  to  his  grand-father,  as  a  reward  for 
bis  services  as  envoy  in  f  ranee.  Here  he  determined  to 
pass  the  five  finest  months  of  the  year,  and  the  rest  at 
Padua.  He  bad  now  eight  children,  three  sons  and  five 
daughters  ;  he  was  also  involved  in  lawsuits  and  in  debts  ; 
all  his  time  and  every,  effort  appeared  necessary  to  recover 
from  such  a  situation,  and  he  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
despaired  of  finding  any  leisure  to  cultivate  polite  litera- 
ture. After  be  had  been,  however,  quietly  settled  at  this 
country  seat,  be  found  that  be  could  relax  a  little  from  bis 
more  serious  and  pressing  occupations.  The  fame  wbicli 
accompanied  the  publication  of  Tasso^s  ^^Aminta'^  recalled 
Guar! no's  attention  to  a  work  which  he  bad  sketched  many 
years  before,  and  had  occasionally  touched  and  re-touched, 
but  without  completing  it.  Tasso  and  he,  we  have  already 
observed,  were  friends  in  their  youth,  but  when  they  met 
at  the  coi^rt  of  Fenara,  rivalship  in  court  gallantries  and 
poetry  had  separated  them.  Some  satirical  sonnets  passed 
between  them,  but  here  their  animosity  ended,  and  they 
henceforth  had  the  liberality  to  do  justice  to  each  otber*a 
talents.  Tasso's  misfortunes  were  now  begun,  atid  Gua* 
rino,  shocked  at  the  incorrect  manner  in  which  the  first 
editions  of  the  ^^  Jerusalem  delivered**  were  printed  with?* 
out  the  knowledge  of  the  author,  took  every  pains  to  pre^ 
pare  it  for  a  correct  editiooi  and  bestowed  the  s^une  caw 
ou .  the  other  published  wgrka  of  that  4poQt«    Tke  ooly  thin^^^ 
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he  would  not  yield  toTasso  was  superiority,  and  though  un- 
able to  rivaJ  bim  in  his  larger  poems,  he  thought  be  could 
surpass  him  in  pastoral,  and  his  **  Pastor  Fido"  was  to  be 
the  criterion.  Besides  submitting  the  manuscript  to  some 
men  of  taste,  he  read  it  before  the  duke  Ferdinand  II.  of 
Gonzaga,  at  Guastalla,  and  a  large  company,  composed 
of  poets,  admirers  of  poetry,  and  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
and  taste,  who  were  unbounded  in  th^^ir  applauses.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  first  performed  at  Turin  in  1585,  where 
were  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  Charles  Emmanuel  to  the 
infanta  Catherine,  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  This, 
however,  appears  doubtful,  although  it  is  more  clear  tliat 
it  was  much  read  on  this  occasion,  and  that  the  fame  which 
it  required  reached  the  ears  of  Guarino^s  old  master,  duke 
Alphonso,  who  invited  him  most  pressingly,  to  return  to 
Ferrara,  with  the  title  of  secretary  of  state. 

Hanng  accepted   this  offer,  he  was  employed,  as  for- 
merly, on  missions  to  Umbria,  Milan,  and  other  places, 
but  now  his  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  a  domestic  afiair, 
in  which  he  fancied  he  had  been  improperly  treated;  Alex- 
ander, his  eldest  son,  who,  in  1587,  had  married  a  rich 
heiress,  niece  to  cardinal  Canani,  being  weary  of  living 
under  the  subjection  of  his  father,  and  disgusted,  whether 
justly  or  not,  with  the  treatment  he  met  with  from  him,  re- 
solved to  leave  his  house,  and  live  apart  with  his  wife. 
Guarino  was  so  highly  offended  at  their  departure,  that  he 
immediately  seized  their  income,  on  pretence  of  debts  due 
to  him  for  money  expended  at  their  marriage.     His  son, 
deprived  of  his  income  for  nine  months,  at  last  applied  to 
the  duke  of  Ferrara  to  interpose  his  authority,  which  he 
did,  commanding  the  chief  judge  to  take  cognizance  of 
the  affair,  •  who  immediately  decided  it  in  favour  of  Alex- 
ander.    This  sentence  exasperated  the  father  still  more; 
so  that,  looking  on  it  as  a  proof  that  the  duke  had  no  re- 
gard for  him,  be  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in   the  most 
respectful  but  strongest  terms,  to  be  dismissed  the  service; 
which   the  duke  granted,  though   not  without  intimating 
some  displeasure  at  Guarino,  for  shewing  so  little  regard  to 
the  favours  he  had   conferred  on   him.     The  treatment, 
however,  which  Tasso  had  suffered  was  a  recent  lesson  for 
the  poets  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  patronized  by  Al- 
phonso, and  Guarino  immediately  went  into  the  service  of 
the  duke  of  Savoy,  where  he  had  some  reason  to  expect  a 
better  lot }  bqt  here  he  did  not  remain  many  months ;  and 
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daring  a  year  of  repose  in  the  couQtrji  he  resumed  his  la-« 
hours  on  bis  favourite  pastoral,  whicn  at  length  was  pub- 
lished in  1590,  at  Venice,  4>to,  and  the  same  year  at  Fer« 
rara,  in  12rao.  The  great  applause  which  he  received  from 
this  poem,  was  followed  by  a  most  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  his  wife,  Dec.  25,  1590,  at  Padua.  This  misfortune 
appears  to  have  greatly  affected  him.  His  two  eldest  sons 
bad  left  him :  two  of  his  daughters  were  married ;  three 
others  he  had  placed  in  convents;  and  frdm  being  sur* 
rounded  by  a  numerous  fiunily,  he  was  now  left  with  one 
boy  only  of  ten  years  old.  In  this  desolate  state  he  appears 
to  have  entertained  thoughts  of  going  to  Home  and  becom- 
ing an  ecclesiastic.  He  was,  however,  diverted  from  this 
step  by  an  invitation  received  in  1592  from  the  duke  of 
Mantua,  who  sent  him  to  Inspruck  to  negociate  some 
a&irs  at  the  archduke^s  court.  But  be  afterwards  was 
dismissed  this  service,  as  he  had  been  that  of  Ferrara,  by 
the  solicitations  of  duke  Alphonso ;  who,  it  is  said,  could 
Aot  bear  that  a  subject  of  his,  of  Guarino*s  merit,  should 
serve  other  princes.  Thus  persecuted,  he  went  to  Rome 
apparently  with  the  design  just  mentioned,  but  was  agaia 
prevented  from  executing  it  by  a  reconculiation  with  Al- 
phonso, which  brought  him  back  to  Ferrara  in  1595. 
Thisreconciliation  was  obtained  by  bis  son  Alexander,  who 
was  very  much  beloved  at  court  However,  fresh  quarrels 
between  father  and  son  soon  broke  out  again,  which  were 
afterwards  carried  to  a  great  height ;  and,  great  changes 
happening  upon  the  death  of  Alphonso  in  1597,  Guarino 
thought  himself  ill  used,  and  left  Ferrara  to  go  to  Ferdi* 
nand  de  Medicis,  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  expressed 
a  great  esteem  for  him. 

But  here  again  an  unlucky  accident  cut  short  his  hopes  ; 
he  carried  with  him  to  Florence  Guarino  Guarini,  his  third 
son,  but  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  sent  him  to  Pisa  to  com- 
plete his  studies  in  that  city.  There  the  youth  fell  in  love 
with  a  noble  but  poor  widow,  named  Cassandra  Pontaderi, 
and  married  her.  Guarino  no  sooner  heard  the  news,  but 
suspecting  the  grand  duke  was  privy  to  the  marriage,  and 
even  promoted  it,  he  left  hb  service  abrupdy ;  and,  re- 
turning to  Ferrara,  went  thence  to  the  prince  of  Urbino^ 
but  in  a  yearns  time  came  back  to  Ferrara,  in  1604.  He  was 
sent  the  same  year  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city  of  Rome» 
to  congratulate  Paul  V.  on  his  elevation  to  the  pqial  chair; 
This  was  probably  his  last  public  employ.    He  resided  ac 
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Ferrara  til)  1609,  going  occasionally  to  Venice  to  attend 
bis  law-suits,  which  carried  him  in  1610  to  Rome,  wher« 
they  were  determined  in  his  favour.  Passing  through  Ve* 
nice  on  his  return  bome^  be  was  seized,  in  his  inn  there^ 
with  the  distemper  which  put  a  period  to  his  hfe,  October 
7,  1612,  when  he  was  seventy-four  years  of  age.  . 

He  was  a  member  of  seveial  academies,  besides  other 
societies ;  as  tbat  of  the  Ricouvrati  of  Padua,  the  lotrepidi, 
of  Ferrara,  and  the  Umoristi  of  Rome.     Notwithstanding 
the  reputation  he  had  gained  by  his  **  Pastor  Fido,'*  hm 
could  not  endure  the  title  of  poet,  which  he  thought  wa< 
so  far  from  bringing  any  honour  to  the  bearers,  tbat  it 
rather  exposed  them  to  contempt.     He  wrote  other  things^ 
a  complete  catalogue  of  which  may  be  seen  in  Niceron ; 
but  his  '^  Pastor 'Fido^*  was  his  principal  work,  has  goo# 
through  a  vast  number  of  editions,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  standard  productions  of  Italian  poetry,  although  k 
has  all  the  defects  peculiar  to  the  poetry  of  his  age.     Hia 
personal  character,  from  the  preceding  account,  appears 
to  have  been  somewhat  equivocal.     It  would  not  be  fair  to 
accuse  him  of  a  capricious  and  irritable  temper,  unless  we 
were  bettier  acquainted  wit^i  the  circumstances  of  his  life. 
He  appears,  hcrwever,  to  have  owed  littleof  bis  happiness  to 
his  patrons,  and  less  to  his  family,  and  was  highly  unfortu- 
nate in  public  as  well  as  domestic  life,  whatever  share  of 
blame  might  attach  to  him.' 

GUAY-TROUIN  (Rene  du),  a  French  naval  officer, 
born  at  St.  Malo  in  ]  673,  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  who 
had  been  French  consul  at  Malaga,  and  wbo  commanded 
armed  vessels,  either  for  war  or  trade,  as  circumstances 
required.    Young  Du  Guay,  led  by  his  example,  went  on 
board  a  privateer,  and  performed  a  number  of  heroic  ac- 
tions.    In  (691,  when  he  was  only  in  his  eighteenth  year, 
be  had  the  command  of  an  armed  sloop,  carrying  fourteen 
guns,  with  which  he  obtained  much  success  on  the  coast  of 
Ireland.    Three  years  after  he  entered  the  river  of  Lime- 
rick, and  carried  off  several  vessels ;  but  falling  in  with  four 
English  ships,  he  was  obliged  to  yield,  and  was  taken  a 
prisoner  into  Plymouth.    In  confinement  he  won  the  affec- 
tions of  a  female,  who  enabled  him  to  make  his  escape,  and 
in  a  short  time  he  appeared  again  on  the  coast  of  England, 
where  he  captured  some  prizes.    In  1695  he  took  three 

\  Omguent  Ritt.  Litt  4*lUlie.— NiMraft,,T«1.  XXV.<— Tirtboscbi. 
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rich  vessels  on  the  Irish  coast,  and  two  Dutch  ships  oi>  tb0 
coast  of  Spain :  these  successes  were  followed  by  others 
still  more  important.     lo   1696  be  fell  in  with  baror»  de 
Wassenaer,  who  with  three  ships  was  escorting  a  fleet  of 
merchant-men,  and  took  the  baron  with  a  part  of  his  con* 
voy.     He  presented,  in  person,  bis  prisoner  to  the  king-^ 
and  thereupon  was  removed  to  the  royal  navy,   and  ap* 
pointed  to  the  command  of  a  frigate.     In  a  few  years  after- 
wards he  was  made  captain  of  a  fifty-four  gun  ship,  with 
which,  it  is  said,  he  took  an  English  man-of-war  of  seventy* 
two  guns.     So  brilliant  was  his  career  of  success,  that  in 
170":^  he  was  rewarded  with  letters  of  noblesse,  the  pream- 
ble  to  which  records  his  having  captured  more  than  300 
merchant  ships,  and  20  ships  of  war.     The  most  important 
of  all  his  exploits  was  the  taking  of  Rio  Janeiro  in  171 1, 
which  occasioned  a  loss  to  the  Portuguese  of  at  least  a  miU 
lion  sterling.     A  pension  was  now  forced  on  him,  he  hav- 
ing in  1707  refused  one  that  was  then  olfered,  requesting 
that  it  might  be  granted  to  bis  second  captain,  whose  thigh 
bad  been   shot  off.     ^'  I,"  said  the  gallant  officer,  *^  sum 
sufficiently  rewarded,  if  I  obtain  the  advancement  of  my 
friends.*'     In  1728  he  was  made  commander  of  the  order 
of  St.  Louis,  and  lieutenant-general,  and  in  1731  went  at 
the  head  of  a  squadron  to  curb  the  insolence  of  Algiena 
and  Tunis,   and  promote  a  good  understanding  between 
France  and  Tripoli.     After  many  other  important  services, 
he  died   at  Paris  Sept.   27,   1736,    leaving  **  Memoirs," 
partly  written  by  his  own  hand,  and  partly  by  a  nepheM% 
which  were  printed  in  one  vol.  4to.  1740.' 

GUDIN  (De  Ui  Brenellbrir,  Paul  Puilip),  a  French. 

writer  who  attained  some  share  of  reputation  among  the 

encyclopedists*  was  born  at  Paris  June  6,  1738,  in  which 

city  he  died  Feb.  26,   1812.     His  countrymen  have  as  yet 

given  us  very  little  of  bis  history,  except  that  be  was^ 

either  by  talent;s  or  interest,  advanced  to  be  a  member  of 

the  academies  of  Marseilles  and  Lyons,  an  associate  of 

the  French  institute,  and  a  member  of  that  of  Auxerro. 

He  was  intimately  connected  with  Beaumarchais,  whoiQ 

be  often  assisted  with  his  pen,  and  passed  for  bis  secretary. 

In  political  sentiments  he  was  a  disciple  of  Rousseau,  and 

ei^erly  promoted  those  opinions  whicb  led  to  the  r^volu^ 

tion.     Besides  three  tragedies  of  no  great  merit,  be  pub^ 

lished,  1.  **  Graves  observations  sur  les  bonnes  mceors/'' 

I  Monti  in  Trouia.— Diet  Hiit.  in  Dofaay  .Trottia« 
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in  poedcal  tales,  published  tinder  the  name  6F  Frere  Paul, 
Paris,  1777.  2.  "  Discours,"  likewise  in  v6r»e,  on  the 
iaboUtion  of  slavery,  Paris,  1781,  in  which  he  compliments 
Henry  IV.  as  *  / 

'/  Seul  roi  de  qtii  le  pauvre  ait  garde  la  memoire." 

S.  "  Essai  sur  le  progres  des  arts  et  de  I'esprit  sous  le  regne 
de  Louis  XV."  Deux  Ponts,  1776,  Lausanne,  1777.  4.' 
**  Supplement  i  la  maniere  d'ecrire  Thistoire,'*  Kiel,  1784, 
against  the  abb^  Mably's  method  of  writing  history.  5. 
**  Essai  sur  I'histoire  de  Cornices  de  Rome,  des  etats  ge- 
neraux  de  France,  et  du  parlement  d'Angleterre,"  Paris, 
1789,  3  vols.  8vo.  This  was  held  in  such  esteem  as  to 
gain  the  prize  of  the  French  academy  in  1790.  6.  "  Sup- 
plement au  Contrat  Social,"  Paris,  1790,  in  which  he  en- 
deavours to  recommend  Rousseau^s  principles.  7.  "  La 
Conquete  de  Naples,"  Paris,  1801,  3  vols.  8vo,  but  writ- 
ten in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  8.  "  L*Astronomie,"  a 
poem,  Paris,  1801,  and  reprinted  with  additions  and  cor* 
rections  in  1811.  There  are  some  beautifuL  lines  in  this 
^oem,  which  shews,  likewise,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  9.  "  Contes,"  1804,  2  vols,  which  ha\-e 
been  highly  praised  by  some  of  the  French  critics  and  as 
severel}'  censured  by  others.  Among  the  manuscripts  he 
left  IS  said  to  be  a  "  History  of  France,"  which,  if  written 
on  his  principles,  is  not  now  likely  to  be  thought  worthy 
of  the  press." 

GUDIUS  (Marquard),  a  learned  critic,  was  of  Hol- 
stein,  in  Germany,  but  we  know  nothing  of  his  parents, 
nor  in  what  year  he  was  born.  He  laid  the  foundation  of 
his  studies  at  Rensburg,  under  Jonsius,  and  went  after* 
wards  to  Jena,  where  he  was  in  1654.  He  continued  some 
years  in  this  city,  manifesting  a  strong  inclination  for  let- 
ters, and  making  diligent  search  after  ancient  inscriptions. 
He  was  at  Franclort  in  July  1658,  when  the  emperor  Leo- 
pold was  crowned  ;  and  went  thence  to  Holland,  where 
John  Frederic  Gronovius  recommended  him  to  Nicolas 
Heinsius,  as  a  young  man  of  uncommon  parts  and  learnings 
who  bad  already  distinguished  himself  by  some  pnblicM- 
tions,  and  from  whom  greater  things  were  to  be  expected. 
His  parents  in  the  mean  time  wanted  to  have  him  at  home, 
and  offered  at  any  price  to  procure  him  a  place  at  court, 
if  be  would  bat  abandon  letters,  which  they  considered  as 

)  Dicl,Hist»  Suppltmeat. 
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»  frivolous  And  unprofitable  employment  But  he  remained 
inexorable;  preferring  a  competency  wilb  hookri^  a^fijf^ 
fortune  without  them;  and  abore  ally  waa  partieulttriy' 
averse  from  a  court,  where  ^*  he  should/*  he  said,  ^^  be 
constantly  obliged  t6  keep  the  very  worst  of  company.^^     -^ 

His  learned  friends  all  this  while  were  labouring  to  aeni«^ 
him.  Grttvius  tried  to  get  him  a  place  at  Dutsburg,  huain 
could  not  succeed.  The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  soon 
after  offered  him  a  considerable  sum  to  digest  and  revise^ 
Blondel*s  **  Remarks  upon  Baronius's  Annals,"  and  gave 
hitn  hopes  of  a  professorship ;  but  receiving  a  letter  froiSBk" 
Gronovius,  which  proposed  to  him  a  better  offer,  be  de« 
clined  the  undertaking.  Gronovius  proposed  to  himth^ 
making  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  other  countriea  xsS 
Europe,  in  quality  of  tutor  to  a  rich  young  gcntlepmrty 
whose  name  was  Samuel  Schas;  and  this  proposal  he 
readily  embraced,  though  be  had  another  letter  from  Aljex- 
ander  Mortt9,  with  the  oflFer  of  a  pension  of  Saumur,  and  i^ 
lodging  in  the  bouse  of  the  celebrated  professor  Amyrault^ 
if  he  would  read '  lecturet -upon  ancient  history  to  some 
French  noblemen. 

He  set  out  with  Schas  in  Noiisember  1659;  and  in  April 
1660)  arrived  at  Paris,  ifi^iere  b^  found  Menage  employe^ 
in  editing  Diogenes  LatsrtiuS)  and  communicated  to  Uoa 
pome  observations  of  bis  own.    He  easily  found  admittance 
to  all  the  learned  wherever  he  came,  being  furiiisbed  froia' 
Holland  with  instructions  and  vecomm^noatiotts  for  thaot. 
purpose.    The  two  travellers  arrived  at  Toulouse,  Octobe|r 
1661,  where  they  both  wore  attacked  wjth  a  dangeroo]! 
illness;  but  recovering,  they  went  to  Italy, ^here  tbegr 
remained  all  1662,  and  part  of  1663.    At  Rome>  at  Flof- 
rence,  and  at  Capua,  they  were  introduced  to  Leo  AUa*. 
tius,  Carolus  Dati,  and  other  men  of  talents.    In.l66iy 
they  returned  to  France,  and:  continued  there  the  renuuo- 
ing  part  of  the  year.    Gudius,  wbo  seems  to  Jiave  been  a 
provident  man,  had  desired  his  friends  at  partii^  to  vp^atch 
/or  some  place  of  settlement  for  him  at  his  return :  and  ac;- 
jcordingly  Heinsios,  Gronovius,  and  Grsevius,  were  very  at,^ 
tentive  to  his  interest.  But  his  pupil  Schas  wished  to  make, 
.another  tour,  and  Gudius  preferred  .accompanying  him,  i|ps> 
Schas  was  a  lover  of  letters,  and,  though  immensely  rid^ 
.resolved  to  spend  his  life  in  studious  pursuits;..  He  iwas. 
also  very  partial  to  Gudius,  whom  he  dissn:aded  from  i^* 
cepting  any  place  i  and  pressed  to^ccoinpany  bim  throtigl^ 
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(the  libraiiei  of  G^rmanyy  as  be  had  already  ^ooe  through 
those  of  France  and  Italy* 

Beforeihey  set  oot  for  GerHnany,  Isaac  Vpssius,  jealous 
at  seeing  in  die  hands  of  Gudins  so  many  valuable  monu-* 
fltents  of  literature,  which  they  had  collected  in  their  .first 
toUr,  IS  said  to  have  acted  a  part,  neither  becoming  a 
scholar  nor  an  honest  man.  On  the  one  hand,  he  aflfected 
so  hold^them  light  when  he  talked  with  Godius ;  whom 
also  he  did  notscmple  to  treat  with  an  air  of  contempt, 
even  in  the  presence  of  his  friend  Gronovius^  ^yiugf  that 
Gudins  had  never-  collated  any  fiS.  but  always  used  a 
eopyist  for  that  purpose,  and  that  he  did  not  know  the 
value  of  them,  but  was  ready  to  sell  them  for  a  trifle  to  the 
first  purchaser.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he  talked  to 
Schas,  he  represented  to  him  what  an  estimafatletreasure 
he  was  in  possession  of,  exhorted  him  not  to  be  the  dupe 
of  Gudins,  but  invited  him  to  join  his  M SS.  with  his  own ; 
sieging,  diat  they  would  eojo|y  them  io  common  dnring 
their  lives,  and 'after  their  deaths  bequeath  them  to  the 
public ;  which  unusual  act  of  ffeneroaity  would  gain  them 
great  honour.  But  Vossius  did  not  know  that  Schas  loved 
books,  and  understood  |i88.  perhaps  as  well  as  Gudius :  and 
GrsBvius,  in  the  preboe  to  bis  edition  of  '*  Florus,^'  makes 
bis  acknowledbfmenu  to  Schas,  whom  he  calls  vir  esimius^ 
for  having  collated  three  MSSb  of  that  author  in  the  king 
of  France's:  library.  Vossius  used  other  ungenerous  and 
dishonest  means  to  set  Gudins ,and  Schas  at  variance;  and 
besides  causing  a  quarrel  between  Schas  and  his  brother, 
by  insinuating,  that  Gudins  had  too  great  a  share  in  the 
possessions  as  well  as  the  affections  of  .Schas,  he  did  what- 
he  could  to  ruin  Gndios*s  character  with.the  States  of  Hol^ 
land,  although  here  too  he  failed.  j 

Giidius  and  Schas  set  out  for  Germany,  July  ld64 ;  but 
their  excursion  was  short,  for  they  returned  to  the  Hague 
in  December.  They  went  over  to  England,  some  time 
before  they  went  to  Germany :  but  no  particulars  of  this 
journey  are  recorded.  Gudius  continued  at  the  Hague  till 
ie71,  refusing  to  accept  any  thing,  though  two  professor <• 
ships  werie  offered  him ;  and  then  went  to  settle  in  biao^vn 
country,  yet  without  disuniting  himself  from  bis  pupil,  with 
whom  he  had  lived  long  as  an  intimate  fidend.  H^io^us 
tel^  £zekiel  Spanbeim  in  a  letter,  August  1671,  that 
Gudius  was  made  hbrarian  and  counsellor  .to  the  duke  of 
JHolstein;  and  io  another  to  Falconieri,  June  1672^  that 
VpL.  XVI.  Ff 
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be  wai  married.  In  1674  he  was  sent  by  ibat  prinrce  Ur 
the  coort  of  Denmurk  i  and,  Deoember  167S,  was  iaformect 
ai  the  Hague,  tbat  Scbaa  was  dead  at  Hobteiti,  and  bad 
left  bis  estate  to  Guditts,  wiftb  legacies  to  Grisvius,  Grono- 
Tius,  Heinsiosy  and  other  learned  flaen:  which  legicies^ 
however^  were  leToked  in  a  eodieiL  The  will  was  contested 
by  the  relations  of  Sebas ;  but  Gwdius  carried  the  estate^ 
and,  .as  Heinsius  relates  in  a  letter,  1676,  from  that  time 
is  said  to  have  discontinued  his  correspondence  with  his 
learned  fricRods  in  HoUand,  which  wecaimet  be.  surprised 
at,  if  it  be  true,  as  suspected,  that  he  bad  some  hand  in 
the  will  by  which  Schas  left  him  his  estate.  GciBvius  re- 
marks that  he  was  not  only  expert  «t  explaining  old  manu* 
scripts,  but  also  in  making  new  oneSk 

In  1678,  be  was  irratrievably  disgaced  with  bis  princfl^ 
which  created  him  m«ch  affliction,  as  bis  learning  had  oos 
freed  his  mind  from  avarice  and  ambition.  However,  be 
was  a  little  comforted  afterwasds,^  by  being  made  coun- 
sellor to  the  king  of  Denosark.  He  died,  somewhat  immah 
surely,  in  1689 ;  Burman  calls  his  death  kumatme;.  and  it 
is  oertaia  he  could  not  be  old.  Though  it  was  constantly 
expected  fieom  bim^  yet  be  never,  poblbbed  any  thing  of 
.consequence.  At  Jena^  in  16&7,  came  out  a  them  of  his, 
'*  De  Clinicis,  stve  Grabatasiis  veteris  Eccletie  ;**  and  id 
1661,  when  he  was  at  Paris,  he  published  ^*  Hippolyti 
Martyris  de  Antichristo  librum,  Gnec V*  a .  piece  never 
printed  before.  His  MSS.  however,  with  his  own  coUa-? 
tions,  he  communicated  to  Gronovios,  G^asvias,  Heinsius, 
and  othen,  who  all  considered  him  ais  excellent  iu  philo- 
logy and  criticism.  <*  Ingenia  &  doctrina  reoondita  ia 
primis  bujus.  sseculi  conspieuus  Marquasdus  GudiuV^arw 
the  words  of  Grsvius,  in  his  preface  to  *^  Florus  :**  and 
Burman,  who  was  hr  from  being  lavish  of  praise,  speaks  of 
bim  in  the  highest  terms,  in  the  preface  to  <^  Phsdrus,*^ 
which  he  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1698,  merely  for. the 
s^e  of  Gudius*f  notes.  To  this  edition  are  added  four 
new  fables,  which  Gudius  extracted  from  a  MS.  at  Dijoti^ 
Burman  bad  published  in  4to,  the  year  before,  at  Utreeb^ 
<*  A  Collection  of  Epistles  of  Gudius  and  his  Friends,*' 
whence  these  memoirs  of  bim  are  taken:  and,  in  i73<l,r 
came  out  ^^  Antiquso  Inscriptiones,  cum  GraBc«e  turn  La- 
tins, olim  2.  Marquardo  Gudio  collects,  nuper  &  Joanne 
Koolio  digestae,  hortatu  consilioque  Joannis  Georgii  Grssvii^ 
nunc  i  Francisco  Hesselio  edit«,  cum  annotationibus  eo^ 
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Hioriy^^  L^uwjkMis,  folio.  About  the  begintflng  of  the  last 
frentuiy,  the  duke  ^f  Wolfenbutel  purchased  Gudius's 
tnanuscripts,  and  employed  Leibnitz  in  making  the  bar- 
gain, as  ^vell  as  in  tninsporting  theni  to  his  library.  They 
'Consisted  of  A  vast  number  of  early  MSS.  of  Greek  and  La- 
tin authors,  many  of  which  had  ne\rer  been  used.* 

GUERARD  (RobeKt),  a  learned  Benedictine,  was  born 
in  1641,  at  Rouen.  While  he  was  assisting  Delfau  in  th^ 
tevisat  of  St  Augustine*s  works,  he  was  accused  of  being 
<:oncerned  in  a  book  entitled  ••  L*Abb4  Commandataire," 
itnd  confined  at  Amboufnay  in  Bugey.  He  took  adv^ntaige 
of  this  exile  to  make  a  diligent  search  for  ancient  MSS.  and 
discovered  a  great  number;  among  others,  St.  AugustineV 
llook  against  Julian,  entitled  **  Opus  imperfectum,**  of 
'Which  only  t^^ro  copies  were  at  that  time  ktfown,  and  sent 
\n  exact  copy  of  it  to  his  brethren  at  Paris.  Guerard  was 
mfterwards  sent  to  Fescamp,  and  then  to  Rouen,  where  he 
died,  Jan.  2,  1715.  He  left  ^Abr£g6  de  la  Bible,  en 
forme  de'  Questions  et  de  R^ponses  famili^res/'  2  vols. 
12mo.  iTbis  work  is  esteemed^  and  has  gone  through  se- 
teral  editions.' 

GUERCINO,  \W)Ose  proper  name  was  John  Francis 
Barbiert,  an  eminent  artist^  was  bom  at  Cento,  a  village! 
subject  to  Ferrara^  in  1590,  aifd  learnt  the  prihciples  of  the 
art  from  his  countij^men  Cremonini  and  Benedetto  Gen- 
nari.  Tradition  classes  htm  with  the  disciples  of  the  Car- 
racci ;  but  neither  his  age^  his  habits,  nor  his  style,  make 
it  probable  that  he  ever  belonged  to  that  school ;  for  of 
three  manners  which  he  successively  adopted,  it  is  difficult 
to  say  which  differs  most  from  its  precepts.  The  first,  and 
least  known,  is  an  imitation  of  Caravagio,  abrupt  with  vivid 
lights,  and  deep  shades,  without  mudh  study  in  faces  or 
extremities;  flesh  of  a  yellow  cast^  and  little  amenity  of 
eolour.  From  this  he  pmssed  to  the  second,  his  best  and 
most  valued  manner,  gradually  improving  it  by  observation, 
tad  the  help  of  the  Venetian,  Bolognese,  and  Roman 
tchools,  by  connexion!  with  the  best  scholars  of  the  Cai*i 
tacci,  and  the  friendship  of  Caravagio,  whose  style  stilt 
forms  its  basit  in  bold  contrasts  of  light  and  shade,  but 
sweetly  tmited,  and  magically  relieved ;  like  Caravagio,  he 
obliterates  the  outline,  but  leaves  him  fi^r  behind  in  ele- 

I  NiceroD,  vol.  XXVI. — Chamfepie.— Gudi'i  Epistolii    curante    llimnanoc, 
iOSI,  4to.— Saxii  Ooooukfl. 
^  Mortri.— Dirt.  Hrii. 
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gsDM  ftnd  dignity  of  fettjira  Hu  femiiesi  iiisidioutljr 
channingy  dart^a  stiiig  from  tb(eir  verted  eyw,  though  hii 
men  generally  exhibit  little:  more  than  what  the  model 
could  afford ;  youthful  vulgarity |  emaciated  age. 

£mulatioQ,ian<i  the  detire  to  t^are  the>appiau»e  lavished 
on  the  suavity  of  Guidons  style,  ooce  more  tiempted  him  tp 
change^  and  to  adopt  a  gayer  and  more  ^pen  manner :  k» 
now  attempted  gentility,  vmriety  of  character  and  expres- 
sion, and  sometimes  succeeded;  But  borrowed  successes 
conld  not  aton^  for  the  loss  of  that  poignancy  and  strengtk^ 
which  mark  bis  second  period,  and  stamp  him  an  original. 

The  few  specimens  left  of  Guefcioo's  Qrst  manner,  are 
at  Bologna  and  Cento ;  of  the  second^  ueringeaen\f  all 
he  painted  at  Rome  in  fresco  or  in  oil*  the  j^ttrqra  in  the 
VilLa  Ludovisi,  the  St.  Petronilla  qow  intbe  Louyre^  ao4 
the  Dido  in  the  Spada  oollectipn^  md.qf  that  style  is .th# 
cupola  of  the  dome  in  Piacenuj  of  thf -tl^ird  nM^nner^ 
though  it  bears  many  traces  of  ^he  seq^ml^  l^e .  jpistim  o£ 
the  Cireumcisionfonce  at  Bologna,, nqVfip  t,fave'Louvr€^,4f 
the  most  celebrated^  Guercino  was  4nirited  to  Boqip  by 
Gregory  XV. ;  and  after  two  years  spent  there  with  niuch 
success,. returqed  home :  whence  he  couM  ncft  )^  ^^irp  hy 
the  n^t  powerful  alluremento  from  either  the  kifigs  of 
England  or  France.  Nor  could  Christina,  queen  of  Swer 
den,  prevail  with  him  to  leafe  Bologna,  thoogt^^niher  pmk» 
sage  through  it  she  made  him  a  visit,  and  woulfl.not  be  ssr 
tisfied  till  she  had  taken  him  by.the  haqd  ;  <«  that  hand,** 
said  she»  '*  which  had  pointed  406  altar*pieces,  144  pic** 
tures  for  people  of  the  first  qqalily  in  E^urope,  and  bad^ 
besides,  composed  ten  books  of  desi^is.*'  H^  receiv^ 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  the  duke  of  Msntiuu  H# 
died  a  bachelor  in  1666,  verv  rich,  notwitbstajpding  vast 
sums  of  money,  which  be  had  expended  in.  building  cba* 
pels,  founding  hospitals,  and  other  acu  of  chad^:  for^  it 
18  reported,  that  he  Was  every  where  as  nuich  veneijate^  for 
his  ezempbry  piety  and  charity,  as  for  bis  knowledge  wd 
^kilL  in  his  profession.' 

G(I£HICT  (QABKiEt),  an  elegant  French  writer,  w^ 

Jkom  in  1641,  at  Paris,  and  admitted  i^ivpcate  toxhe  par-^ 

liaoient  in  thgt  city,  and  although  he  seldom  pleaded,  w/is 

much  censttiied.as  a  chamber  counsel,  iq  which  rankjjs 

met  with  grest  suosess.     He  died  April  22,  1688,  ^tP^acis. 

»-  ■  ■  ■ 
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His  principal  works  are,  1.  '<  Let  sept  Sages  de  }a  Gr^ee^** 
2:  ^Entretiens  sur  l^Eloqiieoce  de  la  Chaire  et  da  Bar- 
jreao.'*  3.  «  Le  Parnassw  refonne.**  4.  ^  La  Gaerre  des 
Auteurs.*^  5.  **  Le  Journal  do  Palais,**  a  weH-dicested 
collection  of  the  decrees  of  parliament,  in  the  compilation 
of  which  be  was  asiisted  by  Claude  Blondeau,  1755,  2  vols, 
folio.  6.  <^  La  Carte  de  la  Conr.**  7.  **  La  Promenade 
de  St  Cloud,  ou  Dialogues  sur  les  Auteurs,'*  a  small  work, 
but  elegantly  written,  and  full  of  wit ;  which  the  abb^ 
Joly,  chanter  of  the  chapel  aux  Riches  at  IKjon,  faaring 
copied  at  the  abb£  L'Avdcat*s  house  from  the  original 
MS.  published  without  the  abb^V  knowledge  in  the  ^M£- 
moires  historiques  de  Broys/*  M.  Gueret  published  an 
^ition  of  '^  Le  Prater,'*  <*  Arreu  noubte  du  parlement,'* 
with  learned  notes  and  additions,  1679,  folio,  &c.  All  his 
tvorks  discover  an  excellent  taste,  great  penetration,  and 
judicious  criticism.  Messrs.  Gueret,  doctors  of  the  house 
and  society  of  the  Sorbonhe,  one  curate  of  St.  Paul,  who 
died  '1 773,  the  Other  late  grand  ^i^ar  of  lltaodeaB,  were  sons 
6f  this  ccflebrated  imthor;  Md  haire  supported  their  iatbei^a 
repuutioii  wMi  distinction.  The  latter,  named  Lewis 
GiiBRiEL,  was  author  of  a  ^*  Memoire  sur  t*Immunit£  d«i 
Clerg^,'*  1751,  l2mo;  <^  Sur  les  Refits  des  Sacnemens,** 
1752,  1 2mo;  <<  Sur  le  Dnoit  qa'oiit  les  Cur^s  de  com* 
Inettre  lenr  Vicaires^  et  les  Confesseurs,  dans  leiir  Pa* 
foisses,**  1759,  ]2mo.     He  died  1759,  aged  eighty^' 

GUERICKE  (Orra  or  Otho),  counsellor  to  the  elector 
of  Bmndenbourg,  and  burgomaster  of  Magdebourg,  was 
bom  in  1602,  and  died  in  16S6  at  Bambourg^  He  was 
one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  his  time.  *lt  was  Goe^ 
ri^ke:  that  iuTented  the  air-pump;  the  two  brass  hemi- 
spheres, which  being  applied  to  eadi  other,  and  the  air 
exhausted,  sixteen  horses  ^ere  not  able  to  draw  them 
asunder;  the  marmouset  of  glass  which  descended  in  a 
tube  iu  rainy  weather,  and  rose  again  oh  the  return  of 
serene  weather.  This  last  machine  fell  iiito  disuse  on  the 
invention  of  the  barometer,  especially  after  Huygens  and 
Amontons  gave  theirs  to  the  world.  Guericke  made  use 
of  hjs  marmouset  to  foretell  storms ;  from  whence  he  was 
looked  upon  as  a  sorcerer  by  the  people ;  and  the  thunder 
Hating  one  day  fitllen  upon  bis  house,  and  shivered  to  pieces 
several  machines  which  he  bad  employed  in  his  experi- 

I  Diet  Bift  4t  L'Afdoat.— 1lf«reH.^-Kie<roii,  nH  XXXVI* 
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neols,  they  asserted  thf^t  it  was  a  punishnientfroin  heaven/ 
Guericke  was  author  of  several  works  in  natural  philoso* 
pby,  the  principal  of  which  was  his  *^  Experimenta  Magder 
burgica/'  1672,  folio,  which  contains  his  experimeuts  on 
a  yacpuin.' 

GUETTARD  (John  Stephen),  a  French  physician 
and  boianisti  was  born  ^t  Estampesy  September  22,  1715, 
and  was  admitted  a  doctor  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  or 
Paris  in  1742.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  study  of 
botany  and  mineralogy,  and  his  reputation  procured  for 
him  admissjon  into  the  academies  of  science  of  Paris, 
Stockholm,  Florence,  and  Rochelle,  as  well  as  the  situa- 
tions of  censor  royal,  and  of  keeper  of  the  cabinet  of  na- 
tural history  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Orleans.  He  tra- 
relied  much  in  quest  of  knowledge,  and  be  published  in 
the  collection  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  printed  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  nearly  two  hundred  memoirs,  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  natural  history.  He  likewise  pi*ljlished 
some  **  Observations  on  Plants,"  Paris,  1747,  2  vols.  12ma. 
He  died  Jan.  7,  1786.  The  GuettardOj  in  botany,  was  so 
Teamed  by  Linnceus  in  honour  of  him.  Guettard  assisted 
La  Bopde  in  that  splendid  work  entitled  *^  Voyage  pitto* 
resque,  on  Description  generate  et  particuliere  de  la 
France,"   1781—1796,   12vols.  fol.> 

GUEVARA  (Antony  de),  a  Spanish  writer,  was  bpm 
in  the  province  of  Alaba,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  was  brought  up  at  court.  After  the  death 
of  Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  he  turned  Franciscan  monk, 
but  afterwards  haying  made  hiipself  known  at  court,  be- 
canue  preacher  and  historiographer  to  Charles  V.  He  was 
much  admired  for  his  politeness,  eloquence,  and  great  parts, 
but  his  preaching  and  conversation  proved  very  superior  to 
his  writing.  His  style  was  found  to  be  extravagantly  figura* 
tive,  and  full  of  antitheses,  but  thi^  was  trifling,  comp&red 
with  bis  notions  of  writing  history,  and  the  liberty  \ie  took  to 
falsify  whatever  he  pleased,  and  to  advance  as  matter  of  fact 
the  inyentions  of  his  own  brain,  and  when  censured  for  it, 
alleged  by  way  of  excuse,  that  np  history,  excepting  the 
Holy  Scripturf^,  is  certain  enough  to  be  credited.  Being 
in  the  emperor's  retinue  he  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting  ^ 
great  part  of  ^^v<>P?i  f^^d  ^i^s  made  bishop  of  Guadix,  in 

1  pulton's  Dictionary. 
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«lie  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  then  bishop  of  Mondonedo, 
in  Galicia.     He  died  in  1544,  or  1548.     He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  in  Spanish,  the  most  famous  of  which  is 
his  ^  Dial  of  Princes,  or  Life  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto* 
niniis,*'  which  has  been  translated  into  all  the  languages  of 
Europe.     Vossius  says  it  ^^  has  nothing  in  it  of  Antoninus, 
bat  is  all  a  fiction,  and  the  genuine  oflspring  of  Guevara 
himself,  who  scandalously  imposes  upon  the  reader,  plainly 
against  the  duty  of  an  honest  man,  but  especially  of  a 
bishop.     In  the  mean  time  he  has  many  things  not  unuse- 
ful  nor  unpleasant,   especially  to  a  prince,  whence  it  is 
entitled  *  The  Dial  of  Princes'."    Those  who  may  be  sup*^ 
posed  to  have  spoken  of  Guevara  in  the  most  indulgent 
manner,  have  yet  been  forced  to  set  him  in  a  most  scan- 
dalous light     ^*  It  deserves  our  pity  rather  than  our  cen« 
sure,"  says  Nicolas  Antonio,  *^  that  a  writer  of  such  fame 
should  think  himself  at  liberty  to  forge  ancient  facts,  and 
to  play  with  the  history  of  the  world,  as  with  JEsop*^  Fa- 
bles or  Lucian's  Monstrous  Stories.''     Among  Guevara's 
works  must  be  ranked  his  ^*  Epistles,"  with  which  some 
have  been  so  charmed,  that  they  have  not  scrupled  to  call 
them  Golden  Epistles;  but  ^Iontaigne  says,  "Whoever 
gave  them  this  title,  had  a  very  different  opinion  of  them 
from  what  I  have,  and  perhaps  saw  more  in  them  than  I 
do."     Bayle  had  such  a  contempt  for  Guevara  as  an  au« 
thor,  as   to  speak  with  surprize  of  ^  the  eagerness  of 
foreigners  in  translating  some  of  his  works  into  several  lan- 
guages."    Mr.  Hayley,  however,  remarks,  that  if  we  may 
judge  of  his  personal  character  from  his  <^  Letters,"  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  amiable  man.     In  one  he  reproves 
A  female  relation,  with  good-nature,  for  intemperate  sor- 
row on  the  death  of  a  little  dog ;  and  in  another  he  draws 
the  character  of  a  true  friend,  with  great  energy  of  senti- 
ment and  expression.     One  of  Guevara's  sayings,  ^  that 
heaven  is  filled  with  those  that  have  done  good  works,  and 
hell  with  those  that  have  resolved  to  do  them,"  has  been, 
under  a  different  form  of  expression,  ascribed  to  other 
writers. ' 
GUEVARA.     See  VELEZ. 

GUGLIELMINI  (Domenick),  an  eminent  Italian  ma« 
tbematician,  was  born  at  Bologna,  September  27,  1655. 
The  great  progress  which  he  had  made  in  mathematics, 

^  Geo*  Diit— Antonio  Bibl.  Hisp.— Moreri.— Haylty'i  Lift  of  Cowpcr,  pre- 
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wu  evinced  by  bis. publications  at  the  age  of .  tsrei)|j»oo# 
ymih  imoiediately  after  which  he  was  admit  ted,  dodlor  of 
iMdicine,  and  was  permitted  to  teach  the  mathematics^  at-? 
though  he  did  not  obtain  the  title  of  professor  unul  1694* 
Id  1696  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  principal  learaed 
societies  of  Europe  s  and  in  1702  the  university  of  Padua 
offered  htm  the  {Mrofessofsbip  of  the  theory  of  medicine  ma 
office  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation.  He  died  Jnlj 
12,  1710.  Hia  numerous  publications,  were  collected  aiid 
edited  by  IHorgagni,  under"  the  tftle  of  '*  Opera  omoia 
MatbeoM^oSf  Uydraullcaj  Medtca,  et  Physica.  Acoessit 
vit4  auctoris  a  J.  B.  Moi^agni/*  Geneva,  1719,  2  vols, 
4to.  They  principally  eonsist  of  a  Treatise  on  Hydroalft«, 
tic%  in  hidn ;  a  large  work  entitled  **  Delia  .Natoat  dm 
Ciumi/*  which  is  esteeOMKl  his  master-piece;  a  ^iisseita- 
tiou  *^  de  Sanguinis  Naturft  et  Ccmstitutione  ;**  m  treatise 
on  ctuuets,  written  on  the  appearance  of  the  comet  ia  16S1, 
and  two  Letters  on  Hydrostatics,  occasioned  by  a  dispute, 
which,  he  had  with  M.  Papin,  respecting  bis  work  op  that. 
iubjectV 

GUIBERT,  abbot,  a  Frehch  historian,  was  born  ot  a 
rich  find   powerful  ftimily  in  a  village  of  the  diocese^of, 
Beauvais,  in  \06:i.     He  took,  the  religious  habit  at  the  ab-* 
b^  of  St.  Germer,  and  was  elected  abbot  of  Nogent-ssiis* 
Coucy,  in   1 104.     Dom.  Luke   d'Achery  published   his 
works,  1651,  fol.  which  consist  of  an  excellent  ^^  Tnrit^ 
de  la  Predication.;^*  a  history  of  the  first  Crpsades,  en* 
titled  **  Gesta Dei  per  Francos ;''  a  singular  treatise'*  on 
the  Relics  of  the  Ss^ts,'*  occasioned  by  the  monks  of  St. 
Medard)  at  Soissons,  pretending  they  had  a  tooth  of  our 
Lord's  in  their. possession, 'which  Guibert,  though,  very* 
credulous,  rejected  as  contrary  to  the  faith  of  Christ^s  re« 
surrection,  which. teaches  lis  that  he  re-assumed  his. body 
entire.     He  died  in  the  abbey  of  Nogeni-sous-.Coucy,  in 
1124.     In  his  history  of  the  Crusades,  he  is  to  be  conii- 
dered  as  a  collector  of  facts'  from*  others,  as  he  does  not 
pretend  tp  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  any  part  which  be 
relates.* 

GUIBERT  (James  Aktoky*  Hypolitvs),  a  French 
writer  .pn  military  affiiirs,  was  born  at  Montauban,  Nov« 
12,  1743.     His  father,  who  was  a  very  intelligeqt  officer, 

^  Fabrooi  VUm  tUlorniB.— <%aofepie.— Niotfta*  tol.  T.-^^H^moin  •f  ih% 
Royal  Acadcmj  of  Scieoopt  «i  Parti. 
I  Moreri.— Le  liong'i  BR>I»  Bwtoriqiie  de  Is  Franft. 
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great  pains  in  forming  bis  son  for  the  trmy»  in  whicfa 
design  he  so  perfectly  sucpeedf^d,  tliat  at  the  school  as 
which  young  Guibert  vras  placed,  bis  name  was  faonoar*' 
ably  quoted  as  an  example  to  others,  long  after  he  left  it. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  be  followed  his  Cs^er  to  the  fiekU 
and  serv^  six  campaigns  in  theGefouMi  war ;  three  as  a 
cqptain  iii  the  reein^nt  d^AuTergof,  and  the  three  other 
Upon  ^the  staff,  where  be  gave  firM|tteiit  proofii  of  his  judg- 
ment and  spirit.    After  the  peace  in  1763,  Im  assidaously 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  tbepiy  of  his  profossiof^ 
till  the  expedition  to  Corsicii  took  place,  where  be  obtained 
the  rank, of  colonel  for  his  services  in  the  action  ef  •  Ponte 
NuoTO,  a^d  at  the  end  .of  the  capnpnigu  was  rewarded  with 
tke  cross  of  St  Louis.    In  1770,  two  years  after  bis  re« 
turn  to  France,  be  published  his  cel^rated  **  Essai  ge» 
neral  de  Tactique,^'  a  work  wl^ich  though  known  and  ad* 
mired  over  all  Europe,  drew  upon  its  author  the  envy  too 
often  attendant  on  merit,  wh>pl^i  embittered  a  great  part 
of  bis  days.     But  bis  pride  disdaining  to  answer  his  ene- 
mies, as  much  as  his  mild  spirit .  disliked  controversy,  he 
therefore  determined  to  travel,  and  leave  his  work  to  answer 
for  itself.     So  say^  his  panegyrist,  without  informing  us 
that  his  unsparing  censures  and  conceited-  style  bad  pro- 
voked the  hostilities  of  those  enemies. 

On  bis  return  to  France,  he  pursued  bis  literary,  turn, 
and  produced  **  Le  Connetable  de  Bourbon^'*  a  tragedy, 
and  afterwards  two  other  tragedies,  the  ^  Gracchi,*'  and 
**  Anna  BuUen,**  of  which  his  biographer  speaks  very 
~  ;  but  tbey  were  not  pjuiblished,  the  author  being 

to  assist  the  celebrated  M.  de  Saint  Germain,  in  his 
reform  of  the  French  army.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the 
soul  of  this  minister ;  and  much  to  his  honour,  he  conti- 
nued bis  friendship  in  bis  patron*s  difgrace.  After  the 
new  organization  was  complied,  Guibert  returned  to  his 
studies,  and  among  others,  wrote  the  famous  panegyrics 
on  marshial  Catinat,  and  1^  chancellor  de  rH6pital.  He 
afterward  assisted  at  the  camp  in  Normandy;  and  during 
the  disputes  concerning  the  number  of  ranks  in  which 
troops  should  be  drawn  up,  be  published  the  '^  Refutation 
complete  du  systdme  de  M.  Menil-Durandi** 

The  French  government  having  determined^  to  send 
troppi|  ^o  assist.the  Americansy  the  author  was  ordered  on 
that  service ;  but  on  the  eve  of  embarking,  he  received 
counter  orders  {••^  a  disappointmeut  which  he  attributed  to 
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tbemKce  of  his  eoemies,  aod  wbich  preyed  on  hioi  v^rj 
deeplr.     As  iodn  as  he  had  reoerered  from  this  moitifica- 
tiooy  he  began  a  work  entitled  <<  Histoire  de  la  Milicitl 
Frangabe/^  which,  from  the  profound  manner  in  which  h^ 
treau  bit  sobject,  might  be  cail^  the  biatory  of  the  art  of 
war,  aod  of  the  military 'sy^em  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
lipom  the  time  of  the  Romans.    He  had  brought  it  to  the 
eleventh  century,  wheb  he  was  drawn  from  his  retirement 
by  haTing  obtained  For  his  Tenerable  father  the  appoint<ii 
ment  of  goremor  of  the  inralids.     While  he  was  assisting 
in  reforming  the  abases  of  that  noble  institntion,  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy;  where  his 
sntroduetory  address  is  said  to  have  been  much  admired 
for  its  truly  classical  spirit.    Two  years  afterward,  his 
bealth  obliged  him  to  relire  to  the  country  i  but  he  was 
soon  recalled  by  the  death  of  his  father,  to  comfort  his 
aged  mother.     It  appears  that  one  of  the  most  estimable 
traits  in  Guiberfs  character,  was  his  filial  piety. 

Guibert  was  afterwards  appointed   a  member  of  the 
eouncil  of  war,  formed  to  establish  a  regular  system  in  the 
French  army.     Here  envy  and  malice  again  most  vebe- 
inently  pursued  him,  and  being  at  last  persuaded  to  write 
in  his  own  justrficatton,  he  was  first  attacked  by  the  people 
for  his  arbitrary  sentiments,  then  by  the  court  for  his  po- 
pular principles,  and  was  again  driven  into  retirement.     At 
the  commencement  of  the  late  revolution,  he  wrote  se- 
veral  interesting  papers;    but,   aware  of  the  prejudices 
existing  against  him,  he  assumed  the  name  of  G.  T.  Ray. 
nal ;  under  which  be  obtained  all  the  fame  that  was  refused 
to  Guibert.     The  chief  of  these  works,  was  *^  De  la  force 
pebH(}de  consid^r^e  sous  tous  ses  rapports.^*     In  bis  last  ilU 
ness,  th^  injustice  done  to  him  still  preyed  on  his  mind, 
and  he  frequently  escluimed  **  They  will  one  time  know 
roe,  and  do  me  justice!''     He  died  May  6,   1790,  of  an 
almost  broken  heart,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-seven.     A 
most  flattering  mark  of  esteem  and  respect  was  paid  to  his 
memory,  by  the  regiment!  of  Neustrie,  which  he  had  com- 
manded ten  years;  the  officers  and  men  unanimously  voting 
a  letter  of  condolence  to  his  widow,  who  published  his 
•*  German  Tour,"  in  1«0S.' 

GUIGOIARDINI   (Francis),  the  celebrated   historian 
of  Italy,  was  descended  df  an  ancient  add  noble  family  at' 

^    >  Ii(i  prciisdLto.  fait  Gwaiao  Ibwr.  , 
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floreoce,  where  be  was  bom  March  6,  1482.  His  father, 
Pecar  Giucciardtni,  an  eminent  lawyer,  bred  up  his  soa 
^n  his  own  profession ;  in  which  design  he  sent  him,  in 
1498,  to  attend  the  lectures  of  M.  Jacobo  Modesti,  of 
Carmignano,  who  read  upon  Ju8tinian*s  Institutes  at  Flo* 
rence,  but  his  son  submitted  to  this  resolution  with  some 
reluctance.  He  had  an  uncle  who  was  archdeacon  of  th^ 
iaetro|Kditan  church  of  Florence,  and  bishop  of  Certona ; 
|tnd  die  prospect  of  succeeding  to  these  benefices,  which 
yielded  near  1500  ducats  a  year,  had  fired  the  ambition  of 
the  nephew.  He  had  hopes  of  rising  from  such  a  founda- 
tion through  richer  preferments  by  degrees  to  the  highestj^ 
tthat  of  a  cardinal ;  and  the  reversion  of  the  uncle's  places 
might  faaire  been  easily  obtained.  But,  though  his  fother 
bad  five  sons,  he  could  not  think  of  placing  any  of  them  in 
the  church,  where  he  thought  there  was  great  neglect  in 
the  discipline.  Francis  proceeded  therefore  with  vigour 
in  the  study  of  the  law,  and  took  his  degrees  at  Pisa,  in 
1 505 ;  but,  looking  upon  the  canon  law  as  of  little  im<* 
portance,  he  chose  to  be  doctor  of  the  civil  law  only.  The 
same  year  he  was  appointed  a  professor  of  the  institutes  at 
Florence,  with  a  competent  salary  for  those  times.  He 
was  now  no  more  than  twenty-three  years  of  age,  yet  soon 
established  a  reputation  superior  to  all  the  lawyers  his  con^ 
temporaries,  and  had  more  business  than  any  of  them.  In 
)506  he  married  Maria,  daughter  of  Everardo  Salviati,  by 
far  the  greatest  man  in  Florence;  and,  in  1507,  was  chosen 
standing  counsellor  to  several  cities  of  the  republic.  Two 
years  after  he  was  appointed  advocate  of  the  Florentine 
{Chapter,  a  pqst  of  great  honour  and  dignity,  which  had 
been  always  filled  with  the  most  learned  counsellors  in  the 
city;  and,  in  1509,  he  was  elected  advocate  of  the  order 
of  Calmaldoli. 

He  continued  thus  employed  in  the  proper  business  of 
bis  profession  till  1511 ;  but  that  year  the  crisis  of  the 
public  af&irs  gave  occasion  to  call  forth  his  abilities  for 
more  important  matters.  The  Florentines  were  thrown 
into  great  difficulties  by  the  league,  whiqh  the  French  and 
Spaniards  had  entered  into  against  the  pope.  Perplexed 
^bout  their  choice  tq  remain  neuter  or  engage  in  the 
league,  they  bad  recourse  to  our  advocate,  whom  they  sent 
ambassador  to  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain,  to  treat  oif  this 
matter;  and  at  the  same  time  charged  him  with  other 
^0airs  of  the  high^t  importance  t6  the  sttte.    With  thb 
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chaiHeler  be  left  Florence  in  1519,  and  ar riving  safeljr  at^ 
Bruges,  where  his  Spanish  majesty  then  resided,  remained 
t#o  years  at  that  court  "Here  be  liad  an  opportuni^  of 
exerting  and  improving  his  talents  as  a  statesman.    fSkny' 
events  happened  in  that  time,  the  consequences  wbercK^f 
<Muiie  vrithin  bis  province  to  negociate;  such  as  the  taking* 
and  plundering  Ravenna  and  Pratoby  the  Spaniards,  the 
deposing  of  Piero  Soderini,    and  the  restoration  of  the ,. 
family  of  Medici.    In  these  and  several  other  occurrencif^ 
which  happened  at  that  time,  he  adopted  such  measure^  .^ 
and  with  such  address,  that  die  republic  found  no  occasion*' 
to  employ  any  other  minister ;  and  the  king  testified  bis ' 
satisfaction  by  a  great  quantity  of  fine-wroujght  plate,  which 
he  presented  to  him  at  his  departure.    On  bis  arrival  at ' 
Florence  in  1 5 1 4,  be  was  received  with  uncommon  marks 
of  honour;  and,  in  1515,  constituted  advocate  of  thecoii- 
sistory  by  Leo  X.  at  Cortona.    The  pope*s  favours  did  n'ot" 
atop  here     GaicciardinPs 'extraordinary  abiliti^  with  a' 
hearty  defvolioii  to  theinterest  of  the  church,  were  quativr 
ficatioiis  of  necessary  use  in  the  ecclesiastical  state.     Leo, 
thereforei  that  he  might  reap  the  full  advantage  of  them, 
sent  for  him  not  long  after  to  Rome,  rcisolving  to  employ 
him  where  his  talents  might  be  of  most  service.     In  1518, 
when  Modena  and  Reggio  weireih  great  danger  of* being  ^ 
lost,  he  was  appointed  to  the  govern  nient  of  thos6  cities, 
and  proved  himself  equal  to  the  chai]ge« 

His  merit  in  this  government  i^ommetided  him,  in 
1524,  to  that  of  Parma,  whence  he  drote  away  the  French,  ^ 
and  confirmed  tbe  Parmesans  in  theirobedience ;  and  this 
at  fi  time  ^hen  the  holy  see  was  vacant  by  the  death  df^ 
Leo,  and  the  people  he  commanded  full  of  fefars,  disheart* 
ened,  •  and  unarmed.     He  retained  the  satne  post  under  * 
Adrian  VL  to  whom  he  discovered  the  dangerous  designs  \ 
of  Alberto  Pio  da  Carpi,  and  got  him  i^enioved"  from  the', 
government  of  Reggio  and  Rubiera.     Clement  Vlt.  on  bis'' 
exaltation  to  the  pontiScate,  confirmed  him  in  that  govern- 
ment.   This  pope  was  of  the  house  of  Medici,  to  which 
Guicciardini  was  particularly  attached ;  and,  in  returix,  we  \ 
iiod  him  presently  raised  to  the  highest  dignities  in  thet  ^ 
ecclesii^ical  state.     Having  in  1523  prevented  the  duke 
of  Ferrara  from  seizing  Modena,  the  pope,  in  acknow- 
ledgement thereof,  not  i)nly  made  him  governor  of 'that 
city,  but  consititnted  him  president  of  Romagna,  wttb  unr 
limited  juithority.    This  <^was  a  post  of  gre&t  digtiitjihand 
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power,  yet  as  factions  then  ran  very  high,  the  sitmuioii 
was  both  laborious  and  dangerous.  However,  be  not  only 
by  bis  prudence  overcame  all  these  difficulties,  but  found 
means,  in  the  midst  of  them,  to  improve  the  conveniences 
atid  delight  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  towns  which  lay  al* 
most  in  rubbish,  he  embellished  with  good  houses  and 
stately  buildings  ;  a  happiness,  of  which  they  were  so  sen*, 
aible,  that  it  rendered  the  name  of  Gqicciardini  dear  to 
them,  and  they  were  overjoyed,  when,  after  a  fttrther  pro- 
motion of  Francis,  they  understood  he  was  to  be  succeeded 
io  his  government  by  bis  bro|her.  This  happened  June  6, 
1526,  w|ien  the  pope,  by  a  brief, 'decliared  him  lieutenant* 
general  of  all  bis  troops  in  the  ecclesiastical  /itate,  with 
authority. over  bis  forces  in  other  parts  also,  timt  were  un- 
der the  command  of  any  captain-generaL  It  has  been 
observed,  that  he  was  the  chief  favourite  of  pope  Clement, 
and  his  present  situation  is  a  most  tUustrious  p^roof  of  ^hat 
remark.  This  post  of  lieutenant'^general  of  the  forces, 
added  to  what  h(e  held  in  the  civil  government,;  were  the 
highest  dlignities  which  his  holiness  could  bestow :  but  this 
honour  was  yet  more  increased  by  the  command  of  the* 
confederate  army,  which  was  given  him  soon  after;  for,  in 
j  527,  he  led  these  joint  forces  to  Ravenna,  a6d  relieved 
that  country,  then  thr^tened  with  entire  destruction.  Tbei 
aahie  year  he  also  quelled  a  dangerous  insurrection  in4l1o- 
rence,  when  the  army  of  the  league  was*  th^re  under  the 
commaod  of  the  constable  of  Bourbon. 

In  1531  the  pope  made  him  governor  pf  Bologna,  con- 
trary to  a)l  former  precedents,  that  city  having  never  before 
been.  cooMnitted  to  the  hands  of  a  layman.  He  was  in  thi* 
post  when  his  holiness  met  <!barles  V.  there^  in  December 
1532 ;  and  be  assuted  at  the  pompous  coronation  of  the 
fud  emperor,  on  St.  Matthiases  day  following*  This  so- 
lemnity waa  graced  with  the  presence  of  several  princes, 
who  all  shewed  our  governor  particular  marks  of  fespect, 
every  one  courting  his  company,  for  the  sake  of  his  in* 
strtictive  .conversation.  He  bad  at  this  time  laid  the  plan 
of  his  hbtory,  and  made  some  progi^ess  in  it ;  which  coming 
to  the  ears  of  the  emperor  before  be  l^ft  Bologna,  bis  im- 
perial majesty  gave. orders,  when  Guicciardini  should  at« 
tend  bis  levee,  tp  admit  him  into  his  dressing-room,  where 
he  conversed  widi  him  on  the  subject  of  his  history.  So 
particular  a  distihction  gave  umbrage  to  some  persons  of 
quality  and  officers^  of  the  army,  ii^o  had  waited  many 
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clays  for  an  audienc^^  Th^t  emperor,  being  informed  erf 
the  pique^  took  Guicciardini  by  the  hand^  and|  eoteritif^ 
into  the  drawing-room^  addre^ed  the.  company  in  the«a'. 
terms :  ^^  Gentlemen^  I  am  tojid  you  think  it  strange  thai 
Guicciardini  should  have  admission  to  me  before  your<^ 
^Ives ;  but  I  desire  you  would  consider^  that  in  one  bbttr 
I  can  create  a  hundred  nobles,  and  a  like  nuihber  of  offi* 
f;^rs  in  the  army  ;  but  I  shall  not  be  able  to  produce  suck 
sm  historian  in  twenty  yearsi  To  vrfiat  purpose  serve  tfiif, 
pains  you  t^ke  to  discharge  your  respective  functions  ho^ 
i^upably,  ei^be^  io  ^^  cantp  or  x^binet,  if  an  aceoimtaf 
your  conduct  is  not  lg(  be  transmitted  to  posterity  fot^the 
instruction  of  your  descendants  ?  Who  are  they  that  have 
informed  mankind  of  the  heroic  actions  of  your  great  ut-^ 
cestors^  but  historians  ?  It  is  necessary  then  to  honour 
cbeoit  that  thev  may  be  encouraged  to  convey  the  know« 
ledge  of  your  iUusirioiiis  deeds  to  futurhy*  Thus,  gentlear 
inen^  yoji  oqght  neither  to  beo6bndf^  nor  stfrprised  at  my 
regard  fi>r  Guicciardini^  since  you  have  as  ntuch  interess 
}n  bis  province  as  myse)£^* 

.  Gtti/cpiardini  did  not  lemain  continulally  at  Bologna,  bo€ 
divided  his  time  between  that  city  and  Florence*  In  Fefa^ 
fuaiTy  this  year^  he  sent  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Florence  ^ 
and  in  April  received  orders  from  the  Pope  to  reform  tlie( 
state  there,  and  to  put  Alessandro  in  the  fXMsession  of  th# 
flwempent  Wise  and  prudent,  however^  as  ha  wasy 
discontents  and  faction  at  length  arose*  As  long  as  Cie-^ 
ment  satin  jdie  papal  chair,  the  discontented  murmured  only 
in  private.;  but  upon  that  Pope^s  death,  in  /5S4<  the  ditfi^ 
gusi  shewed  itself  openly:  two  ncdiliemen  in  porticnhHy 
Castelli  and  Peppli,.  who  till  then  had  beea  fagitites^  en- 
tered the  city  at  noon^dayy  with  a  retinue  cf  several  of 
their  friends,  and  some  outlawed  persons^  well  armed^ 
The  governor,  looking  upon  this  aa-  done  in  ooaten^it  ot 
his  person^  meditated  bow  to  revenge  the  affront  Oner 
evening  two  proscribed  felons,  under  Pepoli^s*  protectiony 
were  taken  up  by  the  officers  as  they  were  walking  tber 
streets^  and  carried  to  prison :  and  Guicciardini^  witboue 
any  farther  processi  ordered  them  to  be  imavediateiy  exe« 
cuted*  Pepoli^  highly^  incensed,  assembled  a  number  of 
hi»  friends,  and  was  going  in  quest  of  the  governor  to  seek* 
his  revenge,  when  the  senate  sent  some  their  members  to' 
desire  him  to  return  home,  and  not  to  occasion  a  tumult,- 
which,  for  fear  of  disobliging  that  bbdy,  he  complied  mtt^* 
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It  WIS  this  good  dbposition  of  thtf  senate  towards  hiu^ 
ivbich  preTailea  with  Guicciardioi  to  lemain  in  the  govera- 
meiit  after  the  death  of  Clement.  He  foresaw  that  the 
l^eople  wonid  no  longer  aabmit ,  to  his  commaDds^  and 
therefore  had  resolred  to  quit  the  goremment ;  but  the 
•esatet  constderiog  that  many  disorders  might  happen,  if 
thqr  were  left  widiout  a  goyem(Nr.in  the  time  of  the  vacant 
see,  beg^ged  htm  td  continue^  promising  that  he:  should 
have  all  the  assistance  requisite.  To  this  he  at  last  con^ 
tented ;  and»  with  tnte  magtiaaihiity  and  firmness:  of  min^ 
despising  the  dangi*r  that  threatei^ed  hitn,  remained  in  the 
city,  tittibe  itodevstoodi  that  a  new  govntior  waa  appointe4» 
when  be  resolved  to  quit  the  placet  Some  time  after  hii 
arrival  in  Florence,  upon  the  death  of  the  duke,  he  had 
inftoence  enough  in-  the  senate  to  procure  the  election  of 
GosflBOy  son  of  John  de  Mediciy'  to  succeed  in  the  sore** 
reign^.  But,  though  he  had  interested  himself  so  muci» 
in  the  electton,  yet  he  aoon  quitted  the  courts  and  n^eddled 
in  puUic  afttirs'  no  farther  than  by  giving  Us  advice  ooca« 
tionally,  when  required.  He  waa  now  past  fifty,  an  agf 
when  business  becomes  disgusting  to  persons  of  a  reflecting 
turn«  His  chief  wish  was,  that  he  might  live  long  enough, 
in  a  quiet  recess,  to  finish  his  history.  In  thia  resohnaonr 
lie  retired  to  his  delightful  country-^stet  at  Emma,  whose 
be  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  the  work;  nOr  could  h«  be 
drawn  from  it  by  all  the  in  treaties  and  advantageous  oAont 
that  were  made  him  by  pope  Paul  III.  who,  in  the  niidst  of 
bis  retirement,  passing  from  Nice  to  Florence,  earnestly 
solicited  our  historian^  first  in  person,  then  by  letters,  and 
at  last  by  the  mediation  of  cardinal  Ducci,  to  come  to 
Rome.  But  he  was  proof  against  ail  solicitations,  and,  ek*" 
pusing  himself  in  a  handsome  manner  to-  his  holiness,  ad- 
hered closely  to  his  great  design ;  so  that,  though  he  en« 
joyed  this  happy  tranquillity  a  f^w  years  only,  yet  in  that 
time  he  brought  bis  lustory  to  a  conclusion ;  and  had  re^ 
Tised  the  whole,  except  the  four  last- books  *,  when  he  was 
seised  with  a  fever.  May  27,  1540,  of  which  he  died. 

As  to  the  productions  of  his  pen,  his  history  claims  the 
first  place.  It  would  be  tedious  to  produce  all  the  enco^ 
mioros  bestowed  upon  it  by  persons  of  the  first  character  : 
Bolingbroke  calls  him  *^  The  admirable  historian ;"  and 
si^s,  he  **  should  not  scruple  to  prefer  him  to  Thucydides 

*  This  is  the  retfou  why  we  lee  no  more  thai  16  bookt  in  all  the  first  editiaiu 
•f  his  history^  published  by  hi«  nephew. 
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in  eveiry  respect**    In  bim  are  found  all  the  tmnsacliDfii 
of  that  aera,  in  which  the  tiudy  of  history  ought  to  b^^; 
wi  he  wrote  in  that  poinc  of  time  when  those  events  and  re* 
i^ohitions  began,  tlnu  have  producett  so  vast  a  chan^  in 
the  mannersi  cnstoiii%  and  interests^   of  particular  na« 
lions ;  and  in  the  policyi  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  of  tboae 
fMurts  of  the  world.    And,  as  Guicciavdini  lived  in  thoae 
days^  and  was  employed  both  in  the  field  and  cabins,  he 
had  all  opportnntties  of  Aimishiog  himself  with  materials 
fcr  his  history :  in  particnlar,  be  relates  at  length  the  vrnri*^ 
ooi  causes,  which  brought  sJbont  die  great  thaoge  in  reli* 
l^on  by  the  reformation;  shews  by  what  accidents,  the 
French  kings  were  enabled  to  becoase  masters  at  home^ 
and  to  eztrad  themselves  abroad ;  discovers  ihef  origin  of 
die  splendor  of  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  mar^ 
liage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella;  the  total  expulsien  of 
the  Moors,  and  the  discovery  of  tibe  West-Indies.    Lastly^ 
in  respect  to  the  empirei  he  gives  ai^  account  of  that 
change  which  produced  the  rivalship  betwectn  the  two  gveat 
powers  of  France  and  Austria ;  whence  arose  the  notion  of 
a  balance  of  power,  the  preservation  wherebf  has  be^n  the 
principal  care  of  all  the  wise  councils  of  Europe,  aind  is  so 
to  this  day.    Of  this  history  sir  William  Jones  says,  ^<  It  is 
Ae  most  authentic  I  beUeve  (may  I  add,  I  fesr)  that  eves 
was  composed.  *  I  belicTe  it,  because  the  historian  was  an 
actor  in  bb  terrible  draasa,  and  personally  knew  the  prin-^ 
cipal  performers  in  it;  and  I  fear  it^  because  it  exhibits 
the  woefol  picture  of  society  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries.*' 

Guicciardini  has,  however,  some  defects.  He  is  ac*«; 
cused  of  being  tedious  and  particular,  and  that  be  now  and 
t^n  indulges  reflections,  and  retards  the  events  wbichi  in 
history,  should  be  ever  hastening  towards  the  catastrophe. 
Yet  although  fastidious  or  indolent  readers  may  complain 
oi  this,  there  is  throughout  the  whole  wOrk,  especially  in 
the  first  five  books,  a  preparation  of  incidents,  tbati  in-^ 
stead  of  being  prolix,  the  reader  can  scarce  lay  down  the 
book  without  an  ardent  desire  of  knowing  what  follows 
next ;  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  his  speeches  is, 
that  tbey  are  fine  political  harangues,  improperly  placed^ 
Another  objection,  however,  has  been  thought  to  have 
more  weight,  if  indeed  it  be  not  as  sir  William  Jonef  fears 
a  correct  picture  of  society  at  that  time,  namely,  that  he 
represents  alUhe  actions  of  his  personages  as  arising  from 
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.bad  motives,  and  the  persons  who  figure  most  in  bid  drajma 
Are  almost  all  knaves  or  fools,  politic  betrayers,  or  bluster- 
ing ideots.  UpoD  ibe  wfaale,  however^  Guicciardini  mii^t 
be  allowed  the  first  of  the  ibistorjaas  of  Italy,  a  country 
which  has  produced  Macbiavelli  .and  Davila,  Natii  ahd 
Muratori. 

Of  this  bisjtocy  tbere  have  been,  various  ediiions,  and  it 
has  been  trafislated  into  various  Uuguages,  particularly 
into  English^  by  the  cbeiyalier,  Austin  Parke  Goddard,  10 
vols.  8vo,  1754,  &c.  The  (Original  was  first  published  by 
Guicciardini^s  nepl^w,  Agnpln,  at  Florence  in  1561,  foiio> 
*  But  this  edition  comprehends  only  tb^  first  sixteen  b6dks| 
as  we  have,  r^mai'kedy  and  is  besides  defecUve  by  ttie  omisr 
sioh  of  several  passages^f  importance.  Th^  four  additional 
books  were  published  by  Seth  Viotti  at  Parma  in  1564^ 
and  the  passages  omitted  have  been  published  sepat^tely 
in  the  work  entitled  M  Thu%nus  r^^titutus,  sive  sylloge,  3Cc. 
cum  Fraaoisci  Guicciardinl^paralipomeMifti''  Amst.  1663. 
k  was  afterwards  often  re-printed  complete,  but  in  1775,^ 
iippeared  an  edition  at  l^riburg,  in  4  ,volfi.,4to,  pi^ofessedly, 
printed  from  the  manuscript,  reviewed  and  corrected  by 
the  author,  which  is,  or  was,  in  the  library  of  Magliabec- 
chi  at  Florence.  This,  of  course,  seems  entitled  io  the. 
preference.  \,        j 

Guicciardini  wrote  several  other  pieces,  as  ^^  The  Sack^' 
ing  of  Rome  ;**  f*  Contsiderations  on  Htate- Affairs  i'  ^'Coun-^ 
cils  and  Admonitions,^'  and  there  s^re  exiant  several  of  his 
*^  Law-Cases,''  wi^h  his  opinion,  preserved  in  the  famous  ^ 
library  of  Signior  Carlo  Tomaso  Strozzi ;  and  an  epistle  in 
verse,  which  has  given  him  a  place  amdng  tlie  Tuscan 
poets,  in  the  acQOUnt  of  them  by  Crescimbenf.     It  were  to 
be  wished^  that  we  could  look  into  bis  correspondence ;  bui 
all  his  letters,  by  fatal  negli^nce,  have  perished ;  our  cuf  io« 
sity  in  that  point  can  only  be  satisfied  by  some  written  to 
him  :  part  of  these  are  from  cardinal  Pietro  Bembo,  secre- 
tary to  pope  Leo  X.  and  are  to  be  seen  in  his  printed  let- 
ters ;    and.  ohers  from  Barnardo  1  asso.  •  Bembo's  letters 
shew,  that  his  correspondent  po&essed  the  agreeably  art  of 
winning  the  aflPections  both  of  private  persons  and  princes. 
Guicciardini  was  survived  by  his  wife  (who  lived  tiiri559) 
and  three  daughters.     Two  married  into  the  family  of  Cap« 
poni,  aqd  the  third  into  that  of  Ducci. ' 

•  Life  prtf fixed  to  Goddard*!  TrunsUtion.— Qen.  Diet. — NicPtQo,  rot.  XVXI. 
■^TiatkMcbi. — Rosooe'f  Leo.— Saxii  Onofna»t. 
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GUICCIARDINI  (Lewis),  nephew  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Florence  in  1521,  and  was  educated  with  a 
view  to  general  science,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  he  gSLvi 
the  preference  to  mathematics,  geography,  and  history. 
About  1550  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Low  Countries^ 
where  he  continued  till  his  death,  March  22,  1589.  He 
was  author  of  many  works,  of  which  the  principal  is  *'  A 
Description  of  the  Low  Countries,^'  which  is  in  great 
esteem  for  the  accuracy  of  its  relations.  His  other  works 
are  ^*  Commentaries  on  the  Atifairs  of  Europe,  particularly 
in  the  Low  Countries,  from  1529  to  1560.''  ^^  Remarka- 
ble words  and  actions  of  Princes,"  &c.  "  Hours  of  Amuse- 
ment;*'  and  a  collection  of  the  precepts  and  maxims  of  bis 
illustrious  relation.  He  was  buried  iu  the  cathedral  of 
Antwerp,  where  an  honourable  inscription  is  placed  to  his 
memory.' 

GUICH&NON  (Samuel),  an  ingenious  and  jadicious 
French  historian  in  the  seventeenth  century,  was  a  native 
of  M^con,  and  advocate*  at  Bourg-en-Brasse.  He  distin* 
guished  himself  by  bis  works,  and  was  loaded  with  favours 
from  the  duke  of  Savoy  for  his  excellent  ^*  Hi&L  Genealo- 
gique  de  la  Maison  Royale  de  Savoie,*'  1660,  ti  vols^ 
fol.  He  died  September  8,  1664,  aged  57,  after  having  em- 
braced the  Catholic  religion  ;  and  left,  besides  the  vvork 
above-mentioned,  "  Une  Suite  Chronologique  cles  Eveques 
de  Belley,"  4to.  "Hist.de  Brasse  et  de  Bxigey,"  1650, 
fol.' much  esteemed,  and  "Hist,  de  la  Principaut£  de 
Dombes,'*  ne.ver  printed ;  also  a  collection  of  the  most  re- 
markable acts  and  titles  of  the  'Province  of  Brasse  and 
Bugey,  entitled  **  Bibliotheca  Sebusiana,''   1§66,  4to.' 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  Italian  poet,  was  born  at  Pa- 
Tia,  in  Milan,  1650,  and  sent  to  Parma  at  sixteen  years  of 
age.  His  uncommon  t£^lents  for  poetry  recommended  bitn 
so  powerfully  at  court,  that  he  received  great  encourage- 
ment from  the  dpke.  He  composed  some  pieces  at  that 
time,  which,  though  they  savoured  of  the  bad  taste  then 
prevailing,  yet  shewed  genius,  and  a  capacity  for  better 
things.  He  bail  afterwards  a  desire  to  see  Rome,  and,  in 
1683,  going  thither  by  the  permission  of  the  duke  of 
Parma,  a:id  being  already  known  by  his  poems,  found  no 
difRcuity  in  being  introduced  to  persons  of  the  first  distinc- 

«  — 

'  Nlceron.  vol.  XVIL— Poppcn  Bibl.  Belp — ^nxii  Onoma«t. 

«  Gen.  Diet — Niceroii,  rol.  XXXI. — Moiei i.-rUleiueot  Bibl.  Curieuse. 
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tion.  Among  others,  Christina  qtieen  of  Sweden  wished 
to  see  him ;'  and  was  so  pleased  with  a  poem,  which  he 
composed  at  her  request,  that  she  had  a  great  desire  to  re- 
tain him  sit  her  court.  The  term  allowed  i|im  by  the  duke 
bding  expired,  he  returned  to  Parma;  but  the  queen  haT- 
ing  isignified  her  desire  \o  that  prince's  resident  at  Rome, 
and  the  duke  being  acquainted  with  it,  Guidi  was  sent  back 
to  Rome  in  May  1685. 

His  abode  in  this  city  was  highly  advantageous  to  him  ; 
for,  being  received  into  the  academy  which  was  held  at 
the  queen  of  Sweden's,  he  became  acquainted  with  several 
of  the  learned  who  were  members  of  it.  He  began  then 
to  read  the  poems  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Cbiabrara; 
which  reformed  the  bad  taste  he  had  contracted.  The 
reading  of  these  and  other  good  authors  entirely  changed 
his  manner  of  writing  ;  and  the  pieces  he  wrote  afterwards 
were  of  quite  a  different  style  and  taste.  Though  the 
queen  of  Sweden  was  very  kind  to  him,  and  obtained  a 
good  beneBce  for  him  from  Innocent  XI.  yet  be  did  not 
cease  to  feel  the  esteem  of  his  master  the  duke  of  Parma, 
but  received  from  him  a  pension,  which  was  paid  very 
punctually.  The  death  of  his  royal  patroness  happened  in 
1689,  but  he  did  not  leave  Rome ;  for  the  duke  of  Parma 
gave  him  an  apartment  in  his  palace  there,  and  bis  loss  was 
abundantly  recompensed  by  the  liberality  of  many  persons 
of  quality.  In  July  1691,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  Arcadi  at  Rome,  under  the  name  of  Erilo 
Cleoneo,  nine  months  after  its  foundation,  and  was  one  of 
its  chief  ornaments.  Clement  XI.  who  knew  him  well,  and 
did  him  kind  offices  while  he  was  a  cardinal,  continued  his 
favours  to  him  after  he  was  raised  to  the  pontificate. 

In  1709,  he  took  a  journey  to  his  own  country,  to  settle 
some  private  affairs.  He  was  there  when  the  emperor 
made  a  new  regulation  for  .the  state  of  Milan,  which  was 
very  grievous  to  it;  and  having  political  talents,  was  em- 
ployed to  represent  to  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  the  incon- 
veniences and  burden  of  this  regulation,  prince  Eugene 
being  then  governor  of  the  country,  and  deputed  by  the 
emperor  to  manage  the  affair.  For  this  purpose  Guidi 
drew  up  a  memorial,  which  was  thought  so  just  and  argu- 
mentative, that  the  new  regulation  was  immediately  re- 
voked. The  service  he  did  his  country,' in  this  respect, 
.procured  him  a  mark  of  distinction  from  the  council  of 
Pavia;   who,  in  1710,  enrolled  him  in  the  list  of  nobles 
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and  decuridns  of  the  town.  He  was  now  solely  intent  upoa 
returning  to  Rome;  but  made  his  will  firsts  as  if  he  had 
foreseen  what  was  shortly  to  happen  to  him.  Upon  his  ar* 
rival  there,  he  applied  himself  to  a  versification  of  six  ho- 
milies of  the  Pope,  which  he  caused  to  be  magnificently 
printed^  and  would  have  presented  it  to  the  pontiff,  who 
was  then  at  Castel-Gandolfe.  With  thb  view  he  set  out 
from  Rome  in  June  1712,  and  arrived  at  Frescati,  where 
be  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  of  which  he  died  in  a 
few  hours,  aged  almost  sixty-two.  His  body  was  carried 
back  to  Rome,  and  interred  in  the  church  of  St  Onuphrius^ 
near  Tasso. 

Though  nature  had  been  very  kind  to  his  inner*maii»  yet 
she  had  not  been  so  to  his  outer ;  for  he  was  defom^ed 
both  before  and  behind;  bis  head,  which  was  unreason- 
ably large,  did  pot  bear  a  just  proportion  to  his  body» 
which  was  small ;  and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  In 
recompense,  however,  for  these  bodily  defects,  be  pos- 
sessed very  largely  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  He  was  not 
learned,  but  he  had  a  great  deal  of  wit  and  judgment.  Uia 
taste  lay  for  heroic  poetry,  and  he  had  an  aversion  to  any 
thing  free  or  satirical.  His  taste  is  original,  though  we 
may  sometimes  perceive  that  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Chia- 
brara,  were  his  models. 

Though  the  writers  of  his  life  tell  us  of  some  prose  piece 
before  it,  yet  the  first  production  we  know  of  is  ^^  Poesie 
Liriche,*' Parma,  1681;  which,  with  <^  UAmalasunta,*'  an 
opera,  printed  there  the  same  year,  be  afterwards  made 
no  account  of,  they  being  written  during  the  depravity  of 
his  taste.  In  1687  he  published  at  Rome,  ^*  Accademia 
per  musica;*'  written  by  order  of  Christina  of  Sweden,  for 
an  entertainment,  which  that  princess  gave  to  the  earl  of 
Castlemain,  whom  James  II.  of  England  sent  ambassador 
to  Innocent  XI.  to  notify  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and 
to  implore  his  holiness's  assistance  in  reconciling  his  three 
kingdoms  to  Popery.  ^*  L*£ndimione  di  Erilo  Cleoneo,  pas- 
tor Arcade,  con  un  discorso  di  Bione  Crateo  al  cardinale 
Albano.  In  Koma,  1692."  The  queen  of  Sweden  formed 
the  plan  of  this  species  of  pastoral,  and  furnished  the  au- 
thor Mith  some  sentiments,  as  well  as  with  some  lines,  which 
are  marked  with  coninus  to  distinguish  them  from  ti^  restu, 
The  discourse  anne.\e(i,  to  point  out  the>  heaju^ies  of  th^ 
piece,  was  written  by  John  Vincent  Gravina,  ^^  Le  Rime*"* 
KQma^  1704.    In  thi^  he  d^clares^  that  he  |ej[ect;9  all  i^ 
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-vroft-kSy  which  had  appeared  before  these  poems,  except 
his  "  L'Endimione."  "  Sei  Omelie  di  M.  S.  Clemente  XI. 
Spiegate  in  versi/*  Roma,  17129  folio,  a  very  magnificent 
tvorky  and  adorned  with  cuts,  but  not  properly  either  a 
version  or  a  paraphrase,  the  author  having  only  taken  oc- 
casion, from  some  passages  in  these  homilies,  to  compose 
verses  according  to  his  own  genius  and  taste. 

In  1726  was  published  at  Verona,  in  12mo,  '^  Po^sie 
d*Alessandro  Guidi  non  piu  raccolte.  Con  la  sua  vita  no- 
vamente  scritta  dal  signor  Canonico  Crescimbeni.  E  con 
due  Ragionamenti  di  Vincenzo  Gravina,  non  piu  divulgati. 
This  is  a  collection  of  his  printed  poems  and  MSS.  includ- 
ing the  pieces  which  he  had  recited  before  the  academy  of 
the  Arcadi  upon  various  subjects.^ 

GUIDICCIONI  (John),  an  Italian  poet,  was  bom  at 
Lucca  in  1550.  Having  received  an  excellent  education, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  service  of  cardinal  Alexander  Far- 
nese,  afterwards  pope  Paul  III.  He  became  very  intimate 
with  Annibal  Caro,  and  with  many  other  men  of  letters  at 
Rome.  When  bis  patron  was  elevated  to  the  popedom,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  city,  and  bishop  of  Fossombrone. 
In  1535  he  was  sent  ndncio  to  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
whom  he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  to  Tunis,  and  on 
other  journeys.  He  was,  about  1539,  made  president  of 
Romagna,  and  afterwards  commissary-general  of  the  pon- 
tifical army,  and  governor  of  the  Marche.  So  well  did  he 
act  his  part  in  all  these  employments,  that  he  would  have 
been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal  had  he  not  been  car- 
ried off  by  a  disease  in  1541.  He  was  author  of  an  oration 
to  the  republic  of  Lucca,  of  many  letters,  and  of  a  number 
of  poems  which  gave  him  a  high  reputation.  His  works 
have  been  several  times  printed.  The  best  edition  is  that 
of  1749—50,  2  vols.  4to.* 

GUIDO  (Rem),  a  very  celebrated  artist,  was  born  at 
Bologna  in  1574,  and  early  in  life  became  the  pupil  of 
]>enis  Calvert,  a  Fleming  ;  but  he  afterwards  entered  the 
school  of  the  Carracci  at  Bologna,  and  is  by  many  consi- 
dered as  their  principal  pupil,  and  none  but  Domenichino 
would  have  been  entitled  to  dispute  that  praise  with  him^ 
sf  his  astonishing  work  of  the  communion  of  St  Jerome 
had  been  equally  supported  by  his  other  labours.    The 
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Carracci,  however,  were  too  jealous  to  rejoice  in  tbe  ex- 
traordinary progress  of  Guido,  who  threatened  to  rivnl  at 
least,  if  not  surpass,  their  own  claims  to  public  applause, 
and  Ludovico  disgracefully  attempted  to  depreciate  his 
pupil  by  opposing  Guercino  to  him,  while  Annibal  himself 
is  said  to  have  censured  Albani  for  having  conducted  Gaido 
thither,  alarmed  at  his  aspiring  talents,  his  graceful  man- 
ner, and  ambitious  desire  to  excel. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  their  style  that  he  wrought,  but  he 
chose  for  himself  his  objects  and  manner  of  imitation  ;  and 
his  various  styles  exhibit  bow  anxiously  he  sought  for  tume  : 
at  one  time  imitating  Passerotti,  at  another  Carravaggio, 
and  then,  stimulated  by  a  remark  of  A.  Carracci,  framing 
one  for  himself;  the  reverse  of  Carravaggio's,  all  gentle- 
ness and  softness.     iSkilful  in  execution,  he  had  no  difli- 
culty   in   imitating  whatever  he  desired :  his  pencil   was 
light,  and  his  touch  free  and  delicate  ;  and  he  took  great 
pains  to  finish  bis  piotures ;  not  with  minute  detail,  but 
with  great  roundness  in  the  figures,  correct  arrangement 
of  the  folds  of  his  draperies,  which  he  perfectly  under- 
stood, and  made  great  use  of  in  filling  up  his  canvas,  and 
the  most  careful  management  of  all  the  inferior  parts.  The 
l>eauty  he  gave  to  his  females,  he  sought  for  in  the  antique, 
and  the  group  of  Niobe  particularly.     He  has  frequently 
expressed  the  pathetic  and  the  tender.     One  of  his  heads, 
formerly  the  property  of  earl  Moira,  and  now  in  possession 
of  the  venerable  president  of  the  royal  academy,  exhibits 
our  Saviour  with  the  crown  of  thorns  upon  his  head,  and 
has  been  admirably  engraved  by  Sharp.     It  is  not  possible 
for  painting  to  go  be}  ond  it  in  the  perfect  attainment  of 
its  object,  the  expression  of  pious  resignation  under  acute 
suffering  of  mind  and  body,  with  beauty  and  truth  of  cha- 
racter.    Mr.  Fuseli,  in  his  late  edition  of  Pilkington,  has 
giv.en  justly  the  character  of  the  generality  of  Guido's 
works ;  he  says,  ^^  his  attitude;)  seldom  elevate  themselves 
to  the  fine  expression  and  graceful  simplicity  of  the  face  : 
the  grace  of  Guido  is  the  grace  of  theatre;  the  mode,  not 
the  motive,  determines  the  actioh  :  his  Magdalens  weep  to 
be  seen,  his  Hero  throws  herself  over  Lean^er,   Herodias 
holds  the  bead  of  her  victim,  his  Lucretias  stab  themselves, 
with  the  studied  airs,  and  ambitious  postures,  of  buskined 
heroines  ;  it  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  allow  there 
are  exceptions  from  this  affectation  in  his  works.     Helen 
departing  with  Paris,  is  one  which  alone  might  atone  A>r 
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every  Qther  blemish.  In  her  divine  face,  the  sublime, 
purity  of  the  Niobe  is  mixed  with  the  charms  of  the  Venus; 
the  wife,  the  iribther,  give  indeed  way  to  the  lover;  but 
spread  a  soft  melancholy  which  tempers  her  fervour  with 
dignity.  This  expression  is  supported  by  the  careless  un- 
conscious elegance  of  her  attitude,  whilst  that  of  Paris, 
stately,  courteous,  insipid,  gives  him  more  the  air  of  an 
ambassador,  attending  her  as  proxy,  than  that  of  a  loveir 
carrying  her  off  fpr  himseir." 

Many  of  Guido's  latter  performances  are  not  to  be  placed 
in^  competition  with  those  which  he  painted  before  he  un- 
happily fell  into  distressed  circumstances,  by  an  insatiable 
appetite  to  gaming,  when  his  necesstties  compelled  him  to 
work  for  immediate  sub:»istence,  and  he  contracted  a  habit 
of  painting  in  a  more  slight  and  negligent  manner,  without 
any  attention  to  his  honour  or  his  farpe.  In  the  church  of 
St.  Philip  Neri,  at  Fano,  there  is  a  grand  altar-piece  by 
Guido,  representing  Christ  delivering  the  keys  to  St.  Pe- 
ter. The  head  of  our  Saviour  is  exceedingly  rtne,  that  of 
St.  John  admirable ;  and  the  other  apostles  are  in  a  grand 
style,  full  of  elegance,  with  a  strong  expression  ;  and  it 
is  well  preserved.  In  the  archiepiscopal  gallery  at  Milan, 
is  a  St.  John,  wonderfully  tender  in  the  colouring,  and  the 
graces  diti'used  through  the  design  excite  the  admit*ation  of 
every  beholder.  At  Bologna,  in  the  Palazzo  Tanaro,  is  a 
most  beautiful  picture  of  the  Virgin,  the  infant  Jesus,  and 
St.  John;  in  which  the  heads  are  exquisitely  graceful,  and 
the  draperies  in  a  grand  style.  But  in  the  Palazzo  Zam- 
pieri  is  preserved  one  of  the  most  capital  paintings  of 
Guido  :  the  subject  is,  the  Penitence  of  St.  Peter  after  de- 
nying Christ,  with  one  of  the  apostles  seeming  to  comfort 
him.  The  figures  are  asi  large  as  life,  and  the  whole  is  of 
aii  astonishing  beauty;  the  painter  having  shewn,  in  that 
single  performauce,  the  an  of  painting  carried  to  its 
highest  perfection.  The  heads  are  nobly  designed,  the 
colouring  clear  and  precious,  and  the  expression  inimitably 
just  aud  natural. 

Great  were  the  honours  this  painter  received  from  Paul 
V.  from  all  the  cardinals  and  princes  of  Italy,  from  Lewis 
XIII.  of  France,  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  and  from  the  king  of 
Poland  and  Sweden,  who,  besides  a  noble  reward,  made 
him  a  compliment,  in  a  letter  under  his  own  hand,  for  an 
Europa  he  had  sent  him.  He  was  extremely  handsome 
and  graceful  in  his  person  ,  and  so  very  beautiful  iii  his 
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younger  t  days,  that  bis  master  Ludovico,  in  painting  bift 
angels,  took  him  always  for  bis  model.  Nor  was  be  an 
angel  only  in  bis  looks,  if  we  may  believe  wbat  Gioseppino 
told  the  pope,  when  he  asked  his  opinion  of  Guidons  per- 
formances in  the  Capella  Qoirinale,  *^  Our  pictures,**  said 
|ie,  *•  are  the  works  of  men*s  hands,  but  these  are  made  by 
hands  divine."  In  his  behaviour  he  was  modest,  gentle, 
and  very  obliging ;  lived  in  great  splendour  both  at  Bo- 
'  logna  and  Rome ;  and  was  only  unhappy  in  his  immoderate 
love  of  gaming.  To  this  in  bis  latter  days  he  abandoned 
himself  so  entirely,  that  all  the  money  be  could  get  by  his 
pencil,  or  borrow  upon  interest,  was  too  little  to  supply  bis 
losses :  and  he  was  at  bst  reduced  to  so  poor  and  mean  a 
condition,  that  the  consideration  of  bis  present  circum- 
stances, together  with  reflections  on  his  former  reputation 
and  high  manner  of  living,  brought  a  languishing  distem- 
per on  himi  of  which  he  died  in  i642.^ 

GUIGNES  (Joseph  de),  an  eminent  oriental  scholar  in 
France,  was  born  at  Pointoise,  Oct.  19,  1721.    He  studied 
the  oriental  languages  under  the  celebrated  Stephen  Four^^ 
moot,  and  was  appointed  king's  interpreter  in  1741,  and  a 
member  of  the  academy  of  belles  leltres  in  1753.     Having 
minutely  investigated  the  Chinese  characters,  and  co^i*** 
pared  them  with  those  of  other  languages,  he  fancied  be 
nad  discovered  that  they  were  only  monograms  formed  of 
three  Egyptian  letters,  and  deduced  from  this  that  China* 
had  been  originally  peopled  by  an  Egyptian  colony.    The 
same  notion  bad  been  adopted  before  bis  time  by  Huet, 
Kircher,  and  Moiran  ;  but  other  learned  men,  Desbaute-' 
xaies,  Paw,  and  the  Chinese  missionaries,  have  fully  re-^' 
futed  it     De  Guignes  was  for  thirty-five  years  engaged  in* 
the  *^  Journal  des  Sfavans,"  which,  as  well  as  the  Memoirs- 
o£  the  academy  of  belles  lettres,  be  enriched  with  a  great 
number  of  learned  papers  on  the  religion,  history,  and  pbi^ 
losophy,  of  the  Egyptians  and  Chinese  Indians,  &c.     Orie' 
v^ry  important  service  he  rendered  his  country  by  disco- 
vering the  punches  and  matrices  of  the  oriental  types  which 
Savary  de  Breves,  ambassador  from  Henry  IV.  at  Constan- 
tinople, had  brought  into  France,  hut  which  were  now  in 
such  a  state  that  Guignes  was  the  only  person  who  could 
put  them  in  order,  and  give  instructions  for  using  them* 

* 

I  Argenville,  Toi.  a«— PiUup|t<Nk— Rees'f  C^dopi»dis.-«8iy  J.  Reyaoidi^s 
Works;  see  Index. 
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From  them  he  was  enabled  to  cast  fonts  of  the  Arabic^ 
Turkish,  Persian,  Syriac,  Armenian,  Hebrew,  and  Chinese, 
acquisitions  of  great  consequence  to  his  inquiries.  With 
their  aid  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  among  his 
books,  without  ambition  for  more  than  a  competence  suited 
to  his  literary  wants.  In  his  old  age,  however,  the  revolu- 
tion deprived  him  even  of  this,  but  be  still  preserved  his 
cheerful  temper  and  independent  spirit  Some  help  he 
derived  from  a  legacy  of  3000  livres,  which  Grosley,  his 
fellow  academician,  and  a  distant  relation,  bequeathed  t6 
him.  He  died  at  Paris  March  22,  1800,  and  was  said  at 
that  time  to  be  the  only  person  in  Europe  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chinese  language.  His  publications 
are,  I.  "  Abrege  de  la  vie  d*Etienne  Fourmont,**  Paris, 
1747,  4to.  2.  *^  Histoire  generate  des  Huns,  des  Turcs, 
des  Mogols,  et  desautres  Tartares  occidentaux,*'  1X^6,  4 
vols.  4to,  taken  from  Chinese  and  oriental  manuscripts, 
and  without  doubt,  his  greatest  work,  and  that  on  which  be 
had  bestowed  infinite  labour,  but  in  which  there  is  a  want 
of  taste,  and  of  style  suited  to  the  subjects,  with  frequent 
repetitions,  which  make  it  a  book  rather  to  be  consulted 
than  read.  3.  The  ^  Memoire,'*  already  noticed,  in  which 
be  attempts  to  prove  that  the  Chinese  were  a  colony  from 
Egypt,  1759,  12mo.  4.  "  Chou-King,'*  1770,  4to.  Gau- 
bit  had  published  a  translation  of  this  sacred  book  among 
the  Chinese,  which  de  Guignes  now  reprinted  with  notes. 
5.  L'Art  mititaire  de  Chinois,*^  4to.  6.  *^  Essai  bistorique 
6ur  la  typographie  orientate  et  Grecque/*  r787,  4to.  7. 
'^  Priacipes  de  composition  typograpbique,^*  1790,  4co,  for 
the  use  of  the  compositors  who  were  employed  on  the  ori- 
ental types.  He  wrote  also  many  notices  of  Arabian  ma- 
nuscripts for  the  catalogue  preserved  in  the  royal  library.' 

GUILD  (William),  an  eminent  Scotch  divine,  the  son 
of  an  opulent  tradesman  in  Aberdeen,  was  born  in  that 
eily  in  1586,  and  received  a  liberal  education  at  Marischal 
eollege,  then  recently  founded,  with  a  view  to  the  church. 
Before  he  took  orders,  however,  he  appeared  as  an  author, 
by  publishing,  when  only  in  his  twentieth  year,  a  treatise 
entitled  "The  New  Sacrifice  of  Christian  Incense,**  Lon- 
don, 1608  ;  and  the  same  year,  **  The  only  way  to  Salva- 
tion,'* printed  also  at  London.  Immc^Jiately  after  the  pub- 
lication of  these,  he  appears  to  have  taken  orders^  and  was 
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called  to  the  pastoral  chdrge  of  the  pa/ish  of  iTing  Edward 
in  the  presbytery  of  Turriff  and  synod  of  Aberdeen.     Here 
be  passed  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  his  life,  in  high 
favour  with  his  parishioners ;  and  here  in  1610  he  married 
Katherine  Rowen,  daughter  of  Mr.  Rowen  or  Holland  of 
Disblair,  by  whom  he  had  no  issue.     In  16 17,  whea  king 
James  I.  visited  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  establish  episco* 
pacy,  and  brought  bishop  Andrews  of  Ely  with  him  to  as- 
sist in  the  management  of  that  very  delicate  aod  ultimately 
unsuccessful  attempt,  Dr*  Andrews,  simong  other  eminent 
men  of  (he  Scotch  clergy  whom  he  consulted,  paid  grea^ 
regard  to  Mr.  Guild  ;  and  the  following  year,  wlien  Andrews 
was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  Mr.  Guild  dedi- 
cated to  him,  one  of  his  most  useful  works,  entitled  '^. Moses 
unveiled,''  pointing  out  those  6gures  in  the  Old  Testament 
which  allude  to  the  Messiah.     Mr.  Guild  became,  much 
about  the  same  time,  acquainted  with  Dr.  Young,  a  coun- 
tryman of  his  own^  dean  of  Winchester,  who  introduced 
him  to  the  king,  by  whom  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
royal  chaplains.     This  obligation  he  afterwards  acknow* 
ledged  in  the  dedication  to  bis  ^*  Harmony  of  the  Pro- 
phets," a  work  which  he  published  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.     It  was  afterwards  printed  with  bis 
*<  Moses  unveiled/'  in' an  edition  now  before  us,,  dated 
Edinburgh,  1684. 

As  his  attention  to  public  affairs  did  not  prevent  him 
from  applying  diligently  to  his  private  studies,  he  con- 
tinued, during  his  residence  at  King  Edward,  to  exercise 
bis  talent  for  composition,  and  occasionally  sent  to  the 
press  some  useful  tracts.  Most  of  his  performances  were 
of  the  popular  kind,  and  all  of  them  appear  to  have  b^n 
adapted,  as  much  as  possible,  to  common  use ;  but  bis 
literary  merit  was  acknowledged  by  those  who  were  more 
competent  judges  than  the  multitude.  Men  of  learning^ 
knew  him  to  be  learned;  the  academical  honour  of  J).  D.» 
was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  ranked,  while  yet  a 
young  man,  among  the  ablest  divines  in  the  church  of 
Scotland.  In  1625  and  1626  he  published  the  *^  Ignis  Fa-, 
tuus"  against  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  and  "Popish, 
glorying  in  antiquity  turned  to  their  shame,*'  both  printed 
at  London.  His  next  publication,  entitled  "  A  coQipend 
of  the  Controversies  of  Religion,"  was  printed  at  Aberdeen* 

In  1631  he  was  removed  to  be  one  of  the  ministers  of 
Aberdeen.    He  had  long  before  this  afforded  proof  of  hU 
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attachment  to  his  native  city,  by  giving  a  bouse  of  consi- 
derable  value  in  order  to  enlarge  the  gateway  to  Marischal 
college;  and  now  contributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  Grey 
Friars  church,  which  had  for  some  years  been  unfit  for 
public  service.  Biit  the  greatest  of  his  benefkctions  was 
given  to  the  incorporated  trades  of  Aberdeen,  for  the  use  of 
whom  he  built  a  hall,  and  endowed  an  hospital,  which, 
with  the  assistance  of  subsequent  benefactors,  is  now  in  a 
/lourishing  state^  and  of  great  utility^  The  charter  for  the 
hospital  appears  to  have  been  obtained  in  1633. 

When  the  commotions  took  place  in  consequence  of 
king  Charles's  endeavours  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scot- 
land, the  Perth  articles,  as  they  were  called,  were  op- 
posed by  the  Scotch  covenant,  which  was  subscribed  by 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  Scotland,  but  not 
being  so  rigorously  enforced  as  to  prohibit  all  exercise  of 
private  judgment.  Dr.  Guild  was  permitted  to  subscribe  it 
under  such  limitations  as  he  was  pleased  to  specify,  which 
implied  a  loyal  adherence  to  the  king,  but  no  condemna- 
tion of  the  articles  of  Perth,  or  of  episcopal  government. 
He  was  afterwards  one  of  the  commissioners  in  the  sreneral 
assembly  of  Scotland  which  met  in  1638,  and  abolished 
the  hierarchy  of  the  church  ;  and  after  his  return  from 
Glasgow,  where  this  assembly  met,  officiated  as  formerly 
at  Aberdeen  in  the  pastoral  function,  and,  with  a  view  to 
heal  the  animosities  then  prevailing  between  the  episcopal 
and  presbyterian  party,  published  '^  A  friendly  and  faithful 
advice  to  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  others,"  recommending 
that  moderation  which  Wvis  then  impossible,  while  the  two 
great  bodies  who  divided  the  sentiments  of  the  two  king* 
doms,  persisted  in  mutual  encroachments.  Yet  notwith- 
standing an  obvious  leaning  to  the  loyal  side  in  Dr.  Guild^s 
conduct,  he  was,  on  a  vacancy,  elected  principal  of  King^s 
college,  Aberdeen,  in  1640,  and  preached  his  last  sermon, 
as  minister  of  Aberdeen,  in  June  1641.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  special  mark  of  favour  from  his  majesty,  who 
bestowed  upon  Dr.  Guild  **  a  free  gift  of  a  house  and  gar- 
den, which  had  formerly  been  the  residence  of  the  bishop 
of  Aberdeen.*'  He  did  not,  however,  allow  this  to  increase 
bis  private  fortune,  but  with  bis  usual  liberality,  devoted 
it  to  the  service  of  the  public,  in  benefactions  to  the  col- 
lege, the  town,  and  the  poor  of  the  adjoining  parish. 
•  His  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  however,  soon  in- 
volved him  in  the  sentence  passed  oa  all  who  held  such 
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sentimentSy  and  in  1651  he  was  deposed  by  five  commis* 
sioners  of  general  Monk's  army.     From  this  time  be  ap* 
pears  to  have  resided  in  a  private  station  at  Aberdeen,  iin«» 
proving  his  charitable  foundation,  and  adding  to  it  eithi* 
bitions  for  three  scholars  of  Marischal  college.     He  also 
during  this  retirement  wrote  *^  An  Explication  of  the  Song^ 
of  Solomon;*   London,    1658,    8vo;   <' The  Sealed  Book 
opened,'*  or  an  explanation  of  the  Revelation  of  St.  John ; 
and    "  The  Novelty  of  Popery  discovered,**    Aberdeen^ 
1656,   16mo. 

The  life  of  Dr.  Guild,  suitably  to  its  benevolent  progress, 
terminated  with  acts  of  charity.  By  his  last  will,  written 
in  1657,  he  bequeathed  seven  thousand  marks  to  be  se- 
cured on  land,  and  the  yearly  profit  applied  to  the  main« 
tenance  of  poor  orphans.  His  library  he  left  to  the  uni« 
versity  of  St  Andrew's,  except  one  valuable  manuscript, 
supposed  to  be  the  original  of  the  memorable  letter  from 
the  states  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  to  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, 1415,  relative  to  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague. 
This  Dr.  Guild  bequeathed  to  the  university  of  Edtnburgb. 
He  died  in  August  1657.  His  widow  so  far  followed  his 
benevolent  example,  that  by  her  munificence  are  still 
MMiintained,  six  students  of  philosophy,  four  scholars  at 
the  public  school,  two  students  of  divinity,  six  poor  wi* 
dows,  and  six  poor  men*s  children.  Before  her  death  she 
tent  up  to  Dr.  John  Owen  a  manuscript  of  her  husband*s, 
who  had  intended  to  have  published  it  with  a  dedication  to 
that  celebrated  nonconformist,  although  not  personally 
known  to  him.  Dr.  Owen  accordingly  published  it,  under 
the  title  **  The  Throne  of  David,  or  an  exposition  of  the 
Second  (Book)  of  Samuel,**  Oxford,  1659,  4to;  with  a 
recommendatory  preface,  which  shews  how  little  there  was 
of  difference  in  religious  opinion  between  Dr.  Guild  aud 
the  party  that  thought  him  unworthy  to  continue  bis  mi^^ 
nisterial  labours.' 

GUILAN  DINUS  (Melchior),  a  Prussian  botanist,  whose 
proper  name  was  Wi£LAND,  was  born  at  Koenigsberg,  and 
after  several  extensive  journeys  into  Palestine,  Egypt, 
Africa,  and  Greece,  was  carried  prisoner  into  Barbary; 
but  being  redeemed  by  the  celebrated  Fallopius,  after- 
wards succeeded  him  in  the  botanical  chair  at  Padua,  and 

1  Life  hf  Dr.  Shirreffi,  Sd  editioB,  Abeidseo,  1799,  SfO.*Pi«lftee  to  hi* 
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died  iQ  1537.  or  1589.  Haller  characterizes  bim  as  » 
learned  but  desultory  writer,  an  acrimonious  critic^  even 
oif  the  excellent  Conrad  Gesner,  but  especially  of  Matthio« 
lus,  whom  be  violently  hated.  He  had  little  or  no  merit 
as  a  practical  botanist,  nor  did  he  scarcely  attempt  to  de- 
scribe or  de&ne  any  plants.  He  published  a  learned  essay 
on  the  '^  Papyrus,"  in  quarto,  at  Venice,  in  1572,  and 
various  controversial  epistles.  His  *^  Synonyma  Planta- 
rum,*'  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  its  kind,  appeared  long^ 
after  his  death,  in  1608,  at  Francfort,  in  octavo. ' 

GUILLEMCAU  (James),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
surgeons  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  native  of  Orleans, 
and  the  pupil  of  the  famous  Ambrose  Par^,  and  attained 
very  high  professional  reputation  in  the  army  as  welt  as  at 
home.     He  received  the  honourable  appointment  of  sur- 
geon to  the  sovereigns  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  IV.  by  both 
of  whom  he  was  highly  esteemed.    He  died  at  Paris  March 
13,  1609.     His  first  publication  was  a  translation  of  Am- 
brose Park's'  Treatise  on  Surgery  into  Latin,  printed  a^t 
Paris  in  1582,  folio.     His  next  #ork  was  a  small  treatise, 
entitled  ^^Apologie   pour  les  Chirurgiens,*'   15!^3.    The 
remainder  of  his  writings  is  contained  in  a  collection  of  his 
<<  OCuvres  de  Cliirurgie,*'  printed  at  Paris  in  1598,  and  in 
16 12'^'  and  at  Rouen  in  1649,  some  of  which  were  pub- 
lished separately.  These  are,  *'  Tables  Anatomiques,''  with 
figures  from  Vesalius;  <'  Histoire  de  tons  les  Muscles  da 
corps  humain,*'  &c. ;   ^*  Trait^  de  la  Generation  de  Phom- 
me  ;*'  "  L*heureux  Accouchement  des  femmes ;"  *•  Trait^ 
sur  les  abus  qui  se  commettent  sur  les  procedures  de  Tlm- 
puissance  des  hommes  et  des  femmes;*'  '^  La  Chtrurgie 
Fran9oise,  recueiUies  des  aociens  M6decins  et  Chirurgiens, 
&c. ;"  '^  Traits  des  plaies  recueillies  des  Legons  de  M. 
Courtin  ;'*  *^  Operations  de  Chirurgie  recueillies  des  anciens 
Medecins  etChirurgiens ;"  *^  Trait^  des  maladies  de  TCEil ;" 
and  lastly,  ^*Trait6  de  la  parfaite  methode  d*Embaumer  les 
corps ;"'  which  contains  a  report  of  that  operation,  as  per- 
formed upon  the  bodies  of  Charles  IX.  and  Henry  III. 
and  IV* 

GUILLET  (DE  Sawt  George,  Gdy),  a  French  his- 
torian, was  born  about  1625,  at  Thiers  in  Auvergne,  and 
became  the  first  historiographer  of  the  academy  of  painting 

>  Niceron,  toI.  XIII.—Moreri.— Haller^  Bibl.  Bot— lUet  •  Cydup«dia.-« 
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and  scnlpture ;  to  which  office  he  was  elected  in  1682.  He 
died  at  Paris,  April  6,  1705.  He  was  author  of  qaanjr 
works  of  considerable  reputation,  as  ^^  Athene  Ancienne  et 
Nouvelle;**  "  Lacedemone  Ancienne  et  Nouvelle,"  both 
printed  in  i675,  12mo,  and  known  to  be  his  own  produc- 
tions, though  he  pretended  to  have  taken  them  frooi  the 
papers  of  his  younger  brother,  who  had  travelled  in  that 
country.  He  published  also  "  A  History  of  the  grand  vi- 
ziers' Caprogli,"  &c.;  **The  Life  of  Mahomet  II.  ;'•  **  The 
History  of  Castrucio  Castracani/'  ti-anslated  from  the  Ita-' 
lian  of  Machiavel ;  ^^  Les  Arts  de  Phomme  d*Ep^e,  ou  Die- 
ttonnaire  du  Gentilhomme,'*  1670,  in  two  volumes.  His 
'^  Ancient  and  modern  Athens**  involved  him  in  a  seriouis 
dispute  with  Spon,  in  which  he  was  said  to  have  gained  the 
victory,  as  far  as  style  and  mannerly  writing  were  con- 
cerned. * 

GUILLIM  (John),  a  heraldic  writer,  was  son  of  John 
Guillim  of  Westburg  in  Gloucestershire,  but  born  in  Here- 
fordshire about  1565.  He  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school 
at  Oxford,  and  apparently  entered  a  student  of  Brazen- 
nose  college  in  1581.  Having  completed  his  pursuit  of  li- 
terature in  the  university,  he  returned  to  Minsterworth  in 
Gloucestershire ;  and  had  been  there  only  a  short  space, 
when  he  was  called  to  London,  and  made  a  member  of  the  so- 
ciety of  the  college  of  arms,  by  the  name  of  Portsmouth  ;  and 
hence  promoted  to  the  honours  of  rouge-croix  pursuivant  of 
arms  in  ordinary  in  1617;  in  which  post  he  continued  till  his 
death,  which  happened  May  7,  1621.  His  claim  to  a  place 
in  this  work  arises  from  the  concern  he  had  in  a  work  en- 
titled "  The  display  of  Heraldry,"  published  by  him  in 
1610,  folio,  which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  To 
the  fifths  which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  a  treatise  of 
honour,  civil  and  military,  by  captain  John  Loggan.  The 
last  was  published,  with  very  large  additions,  in  1724,  and 
is  generally  esteemed  the  best  book  extant  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  the  entire  merit  of  it  does  not  belong  to  Guillim, 
but  to  Barkham  (See  Bahkkam),  chaplain  to  archbishop 
Bancroft,  who  gave  the  manuscript  to  Guillim,  and  allowed' 
him  to  publish  it  in  his  own  name.  * 

GUINEFORTE.     See  GASPARINO,  p.  325. 

GLIINTIER  or  GUlNTHER  (John),  a  French  anato- 
mist, was  born  1487,  at  A^dermach.     He  was  physician 
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tq.  Francis  I.  ftnd  retired  to  Strasburg,  to  avoid  the  troables 
which  arose  about  religion,  and  became  professor  of  Greek 
there,  as  he  had  been  at  Louvain  ;  and  also  practised  phy- 
sic, but  was  afterwards  obliged  to  resign  bis  professorship. 
He  died  Oct.  4,  1574.  Guintier  translated  several  treatises 
from  Galen  and  other  authors,  and  published  some  tracts 
in  Latin  **  On  the  PJague,"  bvo ;  and  "  On  Pregnant 
Women  and  Children,*'  8vo.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
the  first  who  gave  the  name  of  pimcreas  to  the  glandular 
substance  which  is  6xed  to  the  peritonaeum ;  and  made 
some  other  discoveries,  for  which  Winslow  praises  him 
highly,  but  Vesalius  speaks  contemptuously  of  his  anato- 
mical skill.' 

GUI  RAN  (Galliard),  a  French  antiquary,  and  coun- 
sellor of  the  presidial  court  of  Nismes,  was  born  in  thiELt 
city  in  1600,  of  protestant  parents,  and  early  acquired  a 
reputation  for  learning  and  probity.     The  court  frequtently 
employed  him  in  affairs  of  importance,  in  all  which  he  ac- 
quitted himself  with  ability.     Henry  Frederic  of  Nassau, 
prince  of  Orange,  having  appointed  him  counsellor  of  the 
parliament  of  that  city,  Louis  XIV.  permitted  him  to  re- 
'tain  with  it  bis  office  in  the  presidial  ot-Nismes,  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  kind  in  that  kingdom.     He  died 
at  Nismes,  in  1680.     His  antiquarian  pursuits  produced  a 
dissertation  entitled,    1.  *'  Expiicatio  duorum  vetustorum 
numismatum    Nemausensium  ex  sre,**   1655,    4to,  twice 
reprinted,  and  inserted  in  Sallengre's  "  Thesaurus."      2. 
'*  Recherches  historiques  et  cbronologiques,    concernant 
Tetablissement  et  la  suite  de  senechaux  de  Beaucaire  et 
de  Nimes,*'   16^60,  4to.     He  left  also  in  manuscript  thre« 
•  folio  volumes  of  the  antiquities  of  Nismes,  with  drawings, 
which  were  sold  by  his  heirs  to  baron  HobendoriF,  and  are 
said  to  be  now.in  the  imperial  library  at  Vienna.    Guiran 
bad  a  fine  collection  of  medals  and  other  antiques,  which 
were  dispersed  a!  ter  his  death.' 

GUISCHARD  (Charles  Gottueb),  called  Quintus 
Icilius,  an  able  writer  on  military  tactics,  was  born  at 
Magdeburg,  and  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle,  Mar* 
purg,  and  Leyden,  where  he  applied  to  the  classics,  theo- 
logy, and  the  oriental  lancruages.  He  first  carried  arms 
in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  while  thus  em- 
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ployed  found  leisare  to  prepare  materiab  for  bis  ^  Memoii^ 
Militaires  sur  les  Greet  et  les  Romains/'  which  induced 
him  to  obtain  permission  to  visit  England,  where  he  re- 
mained a  year.    The  work  was  at  length  published,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  1757,  received  with  much  approbation,  and 
went  through  6ve  editions  in  France  and  Holland.     In  the 
same  year  he  entered  as  a  volunteer  in  the  allied  army, 
acquired  the  esteem  of  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  and  was 
recommended  to  the  notice  of  Frederic  II.  of  Prussia,  who 
kept  him  near  his  person,  often  Conversed  with  him  on  the 
art  of  war,  and  on  account  of  his  great  knowledge  on  ibis 
subject,  gave  him  the  name  of  Quintus  Icilius,  the  com- 
mander of  Caesar's  tenth  legion,  when  be  appointed  hifll 
to  the  command  of  a  regiment  formed  out  of  the  refuse  of 
all  unions,  during  the  heat  of  the  war.     At  the  general 
peace  he  was  one  of  the  few  persons  whom  his  majesty  ad- 
mitted into  his  convivial  parties  at  Potsdam,  and  to  whom 
he  gave  the  freest  access  to  his  library  and  coins,  which 
latter  Guischard  increased  so  much,  that  he  valued  both 
at  the  sum  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.     The  king,  how'^ 
ever,  in  his  latter  days,  treated  him  with  much  disrespect, 
and  took  every  opportunity  to  mortify  him  in  tlie  presence 
of  others.     Guischard  died  May  IS,  1775.     Frederic  pur- 
chased bis  library  of  bis  heirs  for  the  sum  of  12,000  dollars. 
Besides  the  work  already  mentioned,  he  was  Author  of  i( 
very  useful  work  to  military  or  classical  students,  entitled 
'^  Memoires  Critiques  et  Histofiques  sur  plusiears  Points 
d'Autiquites    Militaires,'*    in   4   vols.   8vo.     Gibbon,  who 
read  his  ^*  Military  Memoirs''  with  great  attention,  bestow^ 
high  encomiums  on  biro,  and  considers  him  as  very  superioi^ 
to  Folard,  whom  however  Guischard  a^cted  too  much  to 
undervalue.' 

GUISE  (William),  an  English  divine,  was  born  at  Ab« 
load's  or  Abbey-load's  oourt,  ne)ar  Gloucester,  in  1653, 
and  entered  in  1669  a  commoner  of  Oriel-college,  Ox- 
ford, which  he  changed  for  AU-sotils,  where  he  was  chosed 
fallow  a  little  before  be  took  his  first  degree  in  arts,  April 
4,  1674.  He  commenced  M.  A.  m  1677,  and  entered  into 
orders;:  but  marrying  in  1680,  he  resigned  his  feliowAi|>. 
However,  he  still  continued  at  Oxford,  and  took  a  house 
ill  St.  Michael's  parish,  resolving  not  to  leave  the  tinivei^* 
sity,  on  account  of  his  studies,  which  he  prosecuted  with 
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indefiEitigable  industry,  and  soon  became  a  great  master  of 
the  oriental  learning  and  languages.  He  translated  into 
English,  and  illustrated  with  a  commentary.  Dr.  Bernard's 
work  entitled  ^'  Misnae  pars  ordinis  primi  Zeraim  Tituli 
septem,*'  1690,  4to,  and  a  tract  "  De  Victimis  humanis,'* 
8vo,  and  was  preparing  an  edition  of  Abulfeda's  Geogra- 
phy, when  he  was  seized  with  the  small- pox,  which  car- 
ried him  off  Sept.  3,  1684,  aged  only  thirty-one.  Thomas 
Smith  gives  him  the  title  of  "  Vir  longe  eruditissimus,** 
and  observes,  that  his  death  was  a  prodigious  loss  to  the 
republic  of  letters ;  and  the  editors  of  the  ^*  Acta  Erudito- 
rum*'  style  him  a  **  person  of  great  learning,  and  the  im- 
mortal ornament  of  the  university  of  Oxford."  He  was 
buried  at  St.  MichaePs  church  in  that  city,  where  a  mo- 
nument was  erected  to  his  memory  by  his  widow,  with  a 
Latin  inscription.  He  left  issue  a  son  John,  who,  being 
bred  to  the  army,  raised  himself  to  the  highest  posts  there, 
and  was  well  known  in  the  military  world,  by  the  title  of 
General  Guise.  He  died  in  1765,  and  bequeathed  his 
large  collection  of  paintings  to  Christ-church  Oxford,, 
where  he  was  educated,  and  where  they  are  now  placed  ia 
the  lower  library.' 

GUITTONE  (D'Arezzo),  an  Italian  poet  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  usually  called  Fra  Guittone,  as  be- 
longing to  a  religious  and  military  order,  now  extinct,  called 
the  Cavalieri  gaudentij  established  in  1208,  during  the  bar- 
barous crusade  carried  on  against  the  Albigenses.     This 
abominable  massacre,  however,  was  over  before  Guittone 
became  a  memben     Little' else  is  known  of  his  history^ 
except  that  he  founded  the  monastery  of  St  Mary  at  Flo- 
rence, and  died  in  the  same  year,  1293.    The  Florence 
'^  Collection  of  the  ancient  Italian  poets,'*  1527,  contain  his 
poetical  works,  amounting  to  about  thirty  sonnets  and  can- 
zoni,  partly  on  subjects  of  love,  and  partly  of  devotion,  or 
of  both  mixed.     In  most  of  these  is  a  harmony,  taste,  and 
turn  of  sentiment,  more  polished  than  is  to  be  found  among, 
his  predecessors,  and  which  Petrarch  has  evidently  studied^ 
and  sometimes  imitated.     His  letters,  published  by  Bottari, 
"  Lettere  de  fra  Guittone  d*Arezzo  con  note,'*   Rome, 
1745,  are  curious,  not  perhaps  for  intrinsic  merit,  but  as 
the  first  specimens  of  Italian  letter-writiug.* 

1  Ath.  Ox.  vol.  II.»VniiBton*f  MS  notes  om  the  flnt  edit,  of  Uiif  Diciionanr. 
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GULDENSTAEDT  (John  AntonyI,  a  celebrated  Irt- 

reller,  of  whose  various  perfonoances  a  list  is  givea  in 
**  Coxe^s  Travels,"  vol.  I.  p.  162,  was  boni  at  Riga,  in 
1745.     On  account  of  his  great  skill  in  natural  history  and 
knowledge  of  foreign  iaoguagesy  he  was  invited  to  Petersr 
t>urgy  where  he  was  made  professor.     He  was  absent  three 
years  on  his  travels.     He  first  went  to  Astracan  and  Kis- 
far,  and  afterwards  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Cancasus. 
Here  he  collected  vocabularies  of  the  language  spoken  ^ 
those  parts,   and  discovered  some  traces  of  Christianity 
among  the  people.     He  next  proceeded  to  Georg^ia,  was 
Introduced  to  prince  Heraclius,  and  carefully  examined 
the  adjacent  country.     He  then  explored  the  southern  dis* 
tricts,  inhabited  by  the  Turcoman  Tartars,  and  penetrating 
into  the  middle  chain  of  Mount  Caucasus,  visited  Min* 
grelia,  Middle  Georgia,  and  Eastern  and  the  Lower  Ime- 
retia.     It  was  his  intention  next  to  have  journeyed  to  C rim 
Tartary,  but  he  was  recalled  to  Petersburg,  where  he  died 
of  a  fever  in  March  1781.     His  death  was  much  regrettaif^ 
as  he  was  a  man  possessed  of  every  requisite  for  the  ?c« 
complishment  of  the  purposes  which  ne  had  in  view. ' 

GUNDLING  (Nicholas  Jerome),  a  German  lawyer 
and  historian,  was  born  February  25,  1671,  near  Nu|repi« 
berg,  and  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  died  1689.  I}e 
was  successively  professor  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  the 
law^of  nature  and  nations,  at  Hatle ;  and  frequently  con- 
sulted on  public  affairs  at  Berlin,  where  his  talents  were  so 
well  known,  that  he  obtained  the  title  of  privy-counsellor 
for  his  services  on  various  occasions.  Gundling  was  inde* 
fatigable,  had  ati  excellent  memory,  great  wit,  vivacity, 
and  eloquence ;  but  his  warmest  admirers  wished  that  bis 
numerous  writings  had  contained  less  satire,  and  more  mo- 
deration and  politeness.  He  died  rector  of  the  university 
of  Halle,  December  16,  1729,  leaving  several  valuable 
works  on  literature,  history,  law,  and  politics :  the  princi- 
pal are,  1. "  Historia  Philosophiae  moralis,"  8vo.  2.  **  Otia,** 
or  a  collection  of  dissertations  on  various  physical,  moral, 
political,  and  historical  subjects,  3  vols.  8vo.  3.  '*  De 
jure  oppignorati  Territorii,*'  4to.  4.  ^^  Status  naturalis  Hob* 
besii  ig  corpore  juris  civilis  defensus  et  defendendus,**  4tQ. 
5.  <<  De  statu  Reipublics  Germanics  9ub  Conrado  I.^'  4ta 
Ludwig  has  refuted  this  work  in  his  ^*  Germania  Princeps.*^ 
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6/  <^  Gttndliiigiaina,''  in  Crerman.  7.  <^  GommeHtiria  d^ 
Henrico  Aucupe/*  4to.  8.  **  Via  ad  veritatem/'  or  a 
coune  of  philosophy,  3  irols.  8vo.  Gundling  bad  a  great 
share  in  the  ''  Obsenrakiones  Hallenses/'  an  excellent  col* 
lection  in*  1 1  vols.  Svo.^ 

GUNNER  (John  Ernest),  a  German  prelate  and  ua« 
turalist,  was  born  at  Christiana,  hi  Norway,  in  1718.  He 
was  educated  at  the  public  school  of  Christiana,  and  iu 
1737  removed  to  Copenhagen,  where  he  pursued  his  stu- 
dies with  great  success.  In  1742  he  began  the  study  of 
theology,  philosophy,  and  mathematics  in  the  universiQr 
of  Haile,  and  in  1754  was  invited  to  be  extra9rdinary  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  Copenhagen,  preacher  at  Herlufs- 
holm,  and  lecturer  in  theology  and  the  Hebrew  language 
in  the  public  school  of  that  place.  Shortly  af^r  this,  be 
was  ordained  priest  at  Copenhagen,  and  in  1758  was  ap- 
ppinted  by  bis  majesty  Frederic  V.  bishop  of  Drontheioi. 
He  was  the  foundar  of  the  royal  Norwegian  society  at 
J>rontheim,  of  which  he  was  elected  vice-president,  and 
in  the  Transactions  of  which,  he  published  several  curioi^s 
and  useful  papers  on  subjects  of  natural  history.  He  was 
a  zealous  student  in  botany,  and  so  highly  esteemed  by 
LinnsBus,  that  he  gave  the  name  of  Gunaera  to  a  plant  in 
his  system.  He  was  enrolled  among  the  members  of  the 
academies  of  Stockholm,  Copenha^n,  and  other  learned 
societies.  He  published  *^  Fk>ra  Norvegica,'*  in  two  parts^ 
fol.  176d,  &c.  containing  1118  species,  to  each  of  which 
are  added  the  medical  uses.     The  author  died  in  1773.' 

GUNNING  (Pbter),  bishop  of  Ely,  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Gunning,  vicar  of  Hoo,  in  Kent,  and  bora  there  in 
1613.  He  bad  his  first  education  at  the  king^s  school  in 
Canterbury,  where  he  commenced  an  acquaintance  with 
Somner  the  antiquary,  his  school-fellow.  At  fifteen  he 
was  removed  to  Clare-hall,  in  Cambridge,  was  promoted 
to  a  fellowship  in  1633,  and  became  an  eminent  tutor  m 
the  college.  Soon  after  he  commenced  M.  A.  and  had 
taken  orders,  he  had  the  cure  of  Little  St  Mary's  from  the 
master  and  fellows  of  Peter-house.  He  acquired  much 
lame  as  a  preacher,  and  was  licensed  as  such  by  the  uni- 
versity in  1641,  when  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  seal 
for  the  church  and  kipg^  particularly  by  protesting  pub- 

*  IforarL— Bibl.  Gensaii.  vol.  XXIII.«^Mieeroo,  foL  XXI.-**^!!!  Owm^ 
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licly  against  the  factiofij  when  most  formidable,  and  tirginfg' 
the  university  to  publish  a  formal  protestation  against  the 
rebellums  league j  in  a  sermon  at  Sl  Mary^s.  About  the 
tame  time,  paying  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Tunbridge,  lie 
exhorted  the  people,  in  two  sermons,  to  make  a  charitable 
contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  king's  forces  there ;  which 
conduct  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  powers  then  ia 
being,  who  imprisoned  him  for  a  short  time,  and,  on  his 
refusing  to  take  the  covenant,  deprived  him  of  bis  fellow- 
■hip.  This  obliged  him  to  leave  the  university,  but  not 
before  he  had  drawn  up  a  treatise  against  the  covenant, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  of  his  friends,  wha  took  care  to 
publish  it. 

Being  thus  ejected,  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  incorporated  M.  A.  July  10,  1644,  and  kindly  received 
by  Dr.  Pink,  warden  of  New-college,  who  appointed  him 
one  of  the  chaplains  of  that  house.     During  bis  residence 
there,  he  officiated  two  years  at  the  curacy  of  Cassington, 
under  Dr.  Jasper  Mayne,    near  Oxford,    and  sometimes 
preached  before  the  court,  for  which  service  be  was  com- 
plimented, among  many  other  Cambridge  men,  with  the 
degree  of  B.  D.  June  23,  1646,  the  day  before  the  sur- 
render of  that  place  to  the  parliament.     Being  thus  obliged 
to  quit  the  university,  he  became  tutor  to  the  lord  Hattoa  ' 
and  sir  Francis  Compton,  and  then  chaplain  to  sir  Robert 
.Shirley,  who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  behaviour  ia 
some  disputations  with  a  Romish  priest,  as  well  as  with  Ins 
great  worth  and  learning  in  general,  that  he  settled  upon 
him  an  annuity  of  100/.     Upon  the  decease  of  sir  Robert, 
he  held  a  congregation  at  the  chapel  of  Exeter-house,  in 
the  Strand,  where  he  duly  performed  all  the  parts  of  his 
office  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the  church  of  England; 
yet  he  met  with  no  other  molestation  from  the  usurper 
Cromwell,  than  that  of  being  now  and  then  sent  for  and 
reproved  by  him.    On  the  return  pf  Charles  II.  he  was  re- 
stored to  his  fellowship,  and  created  D.  D.  by  the  king's 
mandate,  Septembers,  1660,  having  been  first  presented 
.to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury  -,  soon  after 
which  be  was  instituted  to  the  rectories  of  Cotesmore  in 
Rutland,  and  of  Stoke-Bruern  in  Northamptonshire.    But 
this  was  not  all ;  for,  before  the  expiration  of  the  year,  he 
was  made  master  of  Corpus- Christi  college,  in  Cambridge, 
and  also  lady  Margaret's  professor  of  divinity,  which  he 
quitted  on  succeeding  to  the  regius  professorship  of  divi- 
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Tuty,  and  the  headship  of  St.  John^s  college^  upon  the  re- 
signation of  Dr.  Tuckney,  who  had  been  obliged  June  I '2, 
1661,  to  give  way  for  Gunning  ;  he  being  looked  upon  as 
the  properest  person  to  settle  the  university  on  right  prin- 
ciples ag^in,  after  the  many  corruptions  that  bad  crept  into 
that  body. 

All  the  royal  mandates,  indeed,  for  his  several  prefer- 
ments, were  grounded  upon  his  sufferings  and  other  de* 
serts ;  for  he  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
best-beloved  sons  of  the  chur<:h  of  England  ;  and  as  such 
was  chosen  proctor  both  for  the  chapter  of  the  church  of 
Canterbury,  and  for  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Peterbo« 
rough,  in  the  convocation  held  in  1661  ;  one  of  the  com- 
mittee upon  the  review  of  the  liturgy,  when  it  was  brought 
into  that  state  of  sufficiency  where  it  has  rested  ever  since ; 
and  was  principally  concerned  in  the  conference  with  the 
dissenters  at  the  Savoy  the  same  year.  In  1670,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  bishopric  of  Chichester,  which  he  held 
with  his  regius  professorship  of  divinity  till  1674,  when  he 
was  translated  to  Ely ;  where,  after  nearly  ten  years  en- 
joying it,-  be  died  a  bachelor,  in  his  seventy- first  year, 
July  6,  1634.  His  corpse  was  interred  in  the  cathedral  of 
Ely,  under  an  elegant  monument  of  white  marble,  the  in- 
scription upon  which  has  been  often  printed. 

He  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  learned  prelates  of  his 
time,  and  was  of  a  very  charitable  disposition,  and  a  libe- 
ral benefactor  to  all  places  with  which  he  was  connected. 
Besides  his  constant  acts  of  charity  and  generosity  in  his 
life-time,  in  relieving  the  poor,  supporting  many  scholars 
at  the  university,  and  adding  to  the  maintenance  of  poor 
vicars  in  the  sees  of  Chichester  and  Ely ;  he  gave  500^  to- 
wards building  St.  PauPs,  London ;  200/.  to  the  rebuilding 
Clare-hall,  where  he  had  been  fellow,  and  by  his  will  leU 
them  300/.  towards  a  new  chapel ;  to  St.  John*s  college, 
where  he  had  been  master,  he  bequeathed  his  library,  va- 
lued at  500/.,  and  600/.  in  money. 

But  these  and  other  acts  of  munificence  were  not  sirffi- 
cient  to  protect  his  memory  from  being  severely  attacked. 
The  part  he  took  in  the  Savoy  conference,  and  afterwards 
against  the  nonconformists,  has  been  censured  as  unbe- 
coming  and  intemperate.  Bishop  Burnet  says,  that  at 
the  conference  all  the  arts  of  sophistry  were  used  by  him 
in, as  confident  a  manner  as  if  they  had  been  sound  rea- 
soning ;  that  be  was  unweariedly  active  to  very  little  pur- 
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pose,  And  being  very  food  of  the  popish  ritoak  and  cere^ 
monies,  he  was  much  set  upon  reconciling  the  church  of 
England  to  Rome.  Mr.  Masters  states  the  disputed  pmnts- 
in  bis  character  to  be :  whether  his  head  was  as  good  as  his 
heart;  wheth^  he  was  equally  clear  in  his  ideas  and  dis- 
cernment, as  lively  in  his  imagination  and  expressions ; 
whether  his  judgment  was  as  solid  as  his  parts  were  quick ; 
whether  there  was  more  of  scholastic  leamiogi  sophistry, 
or  the  art  of  log^ic,  than  of  real  truth  and  strength  iti  his 
reasonings  and  disputations ;  whether  his  zeal  or  bis  knoir^ 
ledge  were  predominant,  both  in  the  forming  and  main- 
taining his  opinions  and  schemes  about  civil  and  eoclesias*^ 
tical  polity  ;  and  whether  he  had  more  regard  in  his  plan 
of  Christian- faith,  doctrine,  and  discipline,  to  the  traditions 
apd  authorities  of  the  fathers,  than  to  plain  scriptural 
proofs  and  principles :  and  upon  those  poiuts  his  biogra* 
pbers  are  divided. 

His  works  were,  **  A  contention  for  truth,  in  two  pub- 
lick  disputations  upon  infant  baptism,  between  him  and 
Mr.  Henry  Denne,  in  the  church  of  Stv  Clement- Danes, 
26  Novv  1657,*'  Lond.  1658,  4to.  ^<  Schism  unmasked; 
OX  a  late  conference  between  bini  and  Mr.  John  Pierson, 
minister,  on  the  one  part,  and  two  disputants  of  the  Ro- 
mish persuasion  on  the  other,  in  May  1657.'*  This  was 
Eublished  in  8vo,  the  year  following,  with  a  large  pre/ace, 
y  a  catholick  at  Paris.  **  A  view  and  Correction  of  the 
Common  Prayer,'*  1662.  ^^  The  Paschal  or  Lent  Fast, 
Apostolical  and  perpetual,'*  Lond.  1662,  4to.  Besides 
these,  it  ought  never  to  be  omitted  that  be  wrote  that  ex^ 
cellent  prayer  in  our  Liturgy,  called  "  The  general  sup- 
plication." * 

GUNTER  (Edmund),  an  English  mathematician,  was 
of  Welsh  extraction,  from  a  family  at  Gunter's-town,  in 
Brecknockshire ;  but  his  father  being  settled  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  had  this  son  born  to  him  there  in  1581.  As 
he  was  a  gentleman  possessed  of  a  handsome  fortune,  he 
thimght  proper  to  give  him  a  liberal  education,  to  which 
end  he  was  placed  by  Dr.  Busby  at  Westminster-school, 
vdiere  he  was  admitted  a  scholar  on  the  foundation,  and 
elected  student  of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  in  1 599.  Having 

1  AUi.  Ox.  vol.  H.^^ltfastere'  Hiit  of  C.  C.  C.  C— Beothain'f  Hist  of  Bly^~ 
Walker's  SoiTerini^s,  part  II.  p.  142.-*Calaiiiy. — Bamet't  Owu  Times.— Sal- 
0Mii's  Lives  of  the  Bisbops.— For  fomecmcconiit  of  his  family,  see  Gent,  tta^, 
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taken  both  his  degrees  in  arts  at  the  regular  tinies,  he  en- 
tered into  orders,  and  became  a  preacher  in  1614,  and 
proceeded  B.  D.  November  23,  1615.  But  genius  and 
inclination  leading  him  chiefly  to  mathematics,  he  applied 
early  to  that  study;  and  about  1606,  merited  the  title  of 
an  inventor  by  the  new  projection  of  his  sector,  which  he 
then  described,  together  with  its  use,  in  a  Latin  treatise  | 
and  several  of  the  instruments  were  actually  made  accord- 
ing to  his  directions.  These  being  greatly  approved,  as 
being  more  extensively  useful  than  any  that  had  appeared 
before,  on  account  of  the  greater  number  of  lines  upon 
them,  and  those  better  contrived,  spread  our  author's  fame 
universally ;  their  uses  also  were  more  largely  and  clearly 
shewn  than  had  been  done  by  others ;  and  though  he  did 
not  print  them,  yet  many  copies  being  transcribed  and  dis- 
persed abroad,  carried  his  reputation  along  with  them,  re- 
commended him  to  the  patronage  of  the  earl  of  Bridge- 
water,  brought  him  into  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Oughtred,  and  Mr.  Henry  Briggs,  professor  of  geo- 
metry at  Gresham ;  and  thus,  his  fame  daily  increasing 
the  more  he  became  known,  he  was  preferred  to  the  astro- 
nomy-chair at  Gresham-colleg^,  on  March  6,  1619. 

He  had  invented  a  small  portable  quadrant,  for  the  more 
easy  finding  of  the  hour  and  azimuth,  and  other  solar  con- 
clusions of  more  frequent  use,  in  1618  ;  and  in  1620,  he 
published  his  Latin  ^'  Canon  Triangulorum,  or  Table  of 
artificial  Sines  and  Tangents  to  the  Radius  10,000,000 
parts,  to  each  Minute  of  the  Quadrant.^*  This  was  a  great 
improvement  to  astronomy,  by  facilitating  the  practical 
part  of  that  science  in  the  resolution  of  spherical  triangles 
without  the  use*  of  secants  or  versed  sines,  the  same  thing 
being  done  here  (by  addition  and  subtraction  only)  for 
performing  which  the  former  tables  of  right  sines  and  tan- 
gents required  multiplication  and  division.  This  admira« 
ble  help  to  the  studious  in  astronomy  was  gratefully  com« 
Hiemorated,  and  highly  commended,  by  several  of  the  most 
eminent  mathematicians  who  were  his  contemporaries,  and 
who  at  the  same  time  did  justice  to  his  claim  to  the  im- 
provement, beyond  all  contradiction. 

The  use  of  astronomy  in  navigation  unavoidably  draws 
the  astronomer's  thoughts  upon  that  important  subject; 
and  accordingly  we  find  Gunter  discovering  a  new  variation 
in  the  magnetic  needle,  or  the  mariner's  compass,  in  1622, 
Gilbert^  in  the  beginning  of  that  century,  had  incontesti- 
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bly  established  the  first  discavery  of  the  simple  yariatioA  ^ 
after  which  the  whole  attention  of  the  studious  in  these 
matters  was  employed  in  settling  the  rule  observed  by  na- 
ture therein,  without  the  least  apprehension  or  suspicion 
of  any  other ;  when  our  author,  making  an  experiment  at 
Deptford  in  the  above  year,  found  that  the  direction  of 
the  magnetism  there  had  moved  no  less  than  five  degrees 
within  two  minutes,  in  the  space  of  forty-two  years.  The 
fact,  however,  was  so  surprising,  and  so  contrary  to  the 
opinion  then  universally  received  of  a  simple  variation  only, 
which  had  satisfied  and  bounded  all  their  curiosity,  that 
our  author  dropt  the  matter  apparently,  expecting,  through 
inodesty,  an  error  in  his  observation  to  have  escaped  his 
notice  in  his  experiment.  But  afterwards,  what  he  had 
done  induced  his  successor  at  Gresham,  Mr.  Gellibrand,  to 
pursue  it;  and,  the  truth  of  Gunter's  experiment  being 
confirmed,  by  a  second,  farther  inquiry  was  made,  which 
ended  in  establishing  the  fact.  We  have  since  seen  Halley 
immortalize  his  name,  by  settling  the  rule  of  it  in  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  last  centqry. 

The  truth  is,  Gunter's  inclination  was  turned  wholly  the 
same  way  with  his  genius ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he 
reached  the  temple  of  fame  by  treading  in  that  road.  To 
excite  a  spirit  of  industry  in  prosecuting  mathematical 
knowledge,  by  lessening  the  diflSculties  to  the  learner ;  to 
throw  new  light  into  some  things,  which  before  appeared 
80  dark  and  abstruse  as  to  discourage  people  of  ordinary 
capacities  from  attempting  them ;  and  by  that  means  to 
render  things  of  wonderful  utility  in  the  ordinary  employ- 
ment of  life  so  easy  and  practicable  as  to  be  managed  by 
the  common  sort;  is  the  peculiar  praise  of  our  author,  who 
effected  this  by  that  admirable  contrivance  of  his  famous 
rule  of  proportion,  qow  called  the  line  of  numbers,  and 
the  other  lines  laid  down  by  it,  and  fitted  in  his  scale^ 
which,  after  the  inventor,  is  called  **  Gunter's  scale ;"  the 
description  and  use  of  which  he  published  in  1624,  4to» 
together  with  that  of  his  sector  and  quadrant  already  men- 
tioned. His  fame  having  reached  the  ears  of  his  sovereign, 
{)rince  Charles  gave  directions,  that  he  should  draw  th^ 
ines  upon  the  dials  in  Whitehall  garden,  which  were  de- 
stroyed in  Charles  Il.*s  time,  and  give  a  description  and 
use  of  them ;  and  king  James  ordered  him  to  print  the 
book  the  same  year,  1624.  There  was,  it  seems,  a  square 
Itone  there  before  of  the  same  size  and  form,  having  Byq 
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dials  upon  the  upper  part,  one  upon  each  of  the  four  cor- 
uersy  and  one  in  the  middle,  which  was  the  principal  dial, 
being  a  large  horizontal  concave ;  besides  these,  there 
were  others  on  the  sides,  east,  west,  north,  and  south  ;  but 
the  lines  on  our  author's  dial,  except  those  which  shewed 
the  hour  of  the  day,  were  greatly  different.  And  Dr. 
Wallis  tells  us,  that  one  of  these  was  a  meridian,  in  fixing  ' 
of  which  great  care  was  taken,  a  large  magnetic  needle 
being  placed  upon  it,  shewing  its  variation  from  that  meri- 
dian from  time  to  time.  If  the  needle  was  placed  there 
with  that  intention  by  our  author,  it  is  a  proof  that  his  ex* 
periment  at  Deptford  had  made  so  much  impression  upon 
him,  that  be  thought  it  worth  while  to  pursue  the  discovery 
of  the  change  in  the  variation,  of  which  the  world  would 
doubtless  have  reaped  the  fruits,  had  his  life  been  cointi- 
nued  long  enough  for  it.  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
science,  he  died  December  10,  1626,  about  his  forty-fifth 
year,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  Greshani  college,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter  the  Poor,  Broad-street,  without 
any  monument  or  inscription  {  but  his  memory  will  always 
be  preserved  in  the  mathematical  world  as  an  inventor,  and 
the  parent  of  instrumental  arithmetic.  The  5th  edition  of 
bis  works  was  published  by  Mr.  Leybourn  in  1674,  4to.* 
.  GURTLER  (Nicolas),  a  learned  protestant  divine,  was 
born  at  Basil,  Dec.  8,  1654,  where  his  father  was  a  mer- 
chant. Until  tHe  fourteenth  year  of  his  age,  he  was  in- 
structed by  private  tutors,  and  profited  so  much  as  to  be 
then  fit  for  the  university  of  Basil,  where,  after  studying 
languages,  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  history,  for  three 
or  four  years,  he  was  on  July  2,  1672,  admitted  to  the  de- 
grees of  master  of  arts  and  doctor  in  philosophy.  He  then 
studied  divinity,  and  had  for  one  of  his  masters  Peter  We- 
renfels,  father  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  VVerenfels.  In 
about  two  years,  be  was  appointed  to  lecture  on  theology 
during  the  vacations,  and  acquitted  himself  with  great  cre- 
dit. In  March  1676,  be  was  admitted  a  preacher,  and  the 
following  year  passed  six  months  at  Geneva,  whence  be 
went  into  France,  and  visited  the  university  of  Saumur, 
where  he  heard  the  lectures  of  Henry  Philiponeau  de  Haute- 
cour,  who  was  afterwards  his  colleague  in  the  university 
of  Franeker.     His  reputation  having  by  this  time  extended 

'  1  Biog.  Brit. — Hattoa^  Dictionary, — and  Cyclopndia,  ia  articles  Sector, 
^cale,  ^c^Waril*!  Orttbam  Prqfetsors.— Alb.  Os.  toI.  I. 
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to  Germany,  he  was  invited  to  Heilborn  to  be  profetaor  of 
philosophy  and  rhetoriC|  and  rector  of  the  classes,  of  which 
office  he  took  possession  in  1685,  with  a  public  harangue, 
**  de  fato  philosopbico  in  ecclesia  Christiana.*'    As  diyinity 
was  still  bis  favourite  study,  he  continued  improving  his 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  having  visited  Heidelberg  during  the 
third  jubilee  of  that  university,  he  received  his  degree  of 
D.  D.  with  every  mark  of  distinction,  even  from  the  Teamed 
catholics  who  heard  him  maintain  a  thesis  on  this  occasion^ 
the  subject  of  which  was  *<  Christ's  kingly  office."    After 
he  had  remained  about  two  years  at  Heilborn,  he  was  re- 
quested to  accept  the  theological  chair  at  Hanau,  with 
which  he  complied.   In  1696  he  was  again  removed  to  Bre- 
men as  professor  in  ordinary  of  divinity,  moderator  of  the 
schools,  and  perpetual  rector  magnificus.     To  this  place 
he  drew  a  great  concourse  of  students ;  but  the  fatigues 
attending  his  occupations  here  made  him'willirig  to  accept 
the  less  laborious  professorship  of  divinity  at  Deventer  in 
1699.     lu  1705  the  curators  of  the  university  of  Franeker 
offered  him  their  theological  chair,  which  he  at  first  re- 
fused, but  accepted  it,  on  a  second  and  more  pressing  invi- 
tation, iu  1707.     His  constitution  was  now,  however,  so 
much  worn  down  by  repei^ted  attacks  of  the  gout,  that  he 
did  not  enjoy  this  office  above  four  years,  djring  Sept  2% 
1711.     Gurtler  was  a  man  of  genuine  piety,  modesty,  and 
candour,  and  of  extensive  knowledge  in  every  branch  of 
science,  but  especially  in  those  connected  with  his  mrofes- 
sion.     His  works,  which  have  generally  received  the  ap- 
probation of  catholics  as  well  as  protestants,  are,  I.  A  La- 
tin, German,  Greek,  and  French  Dictionary,  published  in' 
16B2.     2.  "  Historia  Templariorum  observationibus  eccle- 
siasticis  aucta/'  Amst.  169 1,  8vo,  and  1702,  with  additions. 
3.  **  Institutiones  Theological,"  ibid.  1794,  4to.  4. "  Voces 
Typico-propheticae,"   Bremen,    1698,   4to,   and    Utrecht, 
1715,  considerably  enlarged.     5.  **  Dialogi  Eucharistici/* 
Bremen,  1699,  4to.   6.  "  SystemaTheologiae  propheticas," 
Amst.  1702,  4t0y  considered  as  one  of  the  best  works  of 
the  k'md.     7.  **•  Origines  mundi,  et  iu  eo  regnorum,"  &c. 
Amst.  1708,  4to.     8.  ^^  Dissertationes  de  Jesu  Christo  in 
gloriam  evecto,'*  Franeker,  1711.     9.   "  Forma  sanorom 
verborum,"  a  short  abridgment  of  divinity,  which  he  used' 
as  a  text-book,  1709,  12mo.     Gurtler  wrote  also  a  ^  His- 
tory of  the  Churches  of  France,"  in  German.^ 
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.  GU8TAVUS  (Vasa),  or  more  properly  Gastavns  Eric- 
iony  king  of>  Sweden,  was  the  son  of  Eric  Vasa,  and  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Sweden.     He  was  born 
in  1490.     His  great  passion  was  the  love  of  glory,  and  this: 
difficulties  and  dangers  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
He  lived  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  part  of  the  wealth  of 
Sweden  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  when  evtsry  noble- 
man was,  in  his  own  territories,  a  sovereign,  and,  lastly, 
when  Steeno  was  administrator  of  the  realm.     In  the  war 
which  waB  originally  prosecuted  betwixt  the  Swedes  and 
Christian  king  of  Denmark,  this  last,  having  got  Gustavus 
into  his  power,  kept  him  a  prisoner  many  years  in  Den- 
mark.    He  at  length  made  his  escape,  and  through  innu- 
merable dangers  got  back  to  his  native  country,  where,  for 
a  tong  period,  he  used  every  effort  to  rouse  his  country- 
men to  resist  and  repel  their  invaders  and  victorious  ene- 
mies.    In  this,  however,  be  was  not  successful ;  and  Chris* 
tian  of  Denmark  having  got  possession  of  Stockholm  and 
Gohnar,  exercised  the  crudest  tyranny  on  all  ranks,  and 
iti  one  day  put  to  death  ninety-four  nobles,  among  whom 
w«8  the  father  of  Gustavus.     Gustavus  at  length  prevailed 
on  the  Dalecarlians  to  throw  off  the  yoke ;  and,  at  the' 
head  of  a  considerable  body  of  forces,  entered  the  pro- 
^tnoes  of  Halsingia,  Gestrtcia,  and  some  others.     After  a 
8erie9of  desperate  adventures,  temporary  successes,  and 
frequent  defeats,  he  recovered  Upsal ;  for  which  disappoint- 
ment Christian  put  to  death  the  mother  and  sister  of  Gus- 
tavus in  cruel  torments.     Having  overcome  East  Gothland, 
and  blockaded  Stockholm,  he  coni'ened  the  States-General, 
and  was  by  them  offered  the  title  oF  King.     This  he  re- 
fused, and  was  satisfied  with  the  regal  power,  and  ti^le  of 
administrator.     A  short  time  afterwards,  a  revolution  took 
place  in  Denmark ;  Christian  was  driven  from  his  domi- 
nions; and  Frederic  duke  of  Holstein,  uncle  of  Christian, 
Was  made  his  successor.    There  was  now  nothing  to  oppose 
Gustavus ;  he  therefore  summoned  the  States  to  meet  at 
Stregnez,  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  the  senate,  and  was 
proclaimed  kin^with  the  usual  forms  of  election.     He  also 
prevailed  on  the  States  to  render  the  crown  hereditary  to 
the  male  heirs ;  and,  to  make  the  life  of  Gustavus  yet 
more  remarkable  in  history,  it  was  in   his  reign  that  Lu- 
thefanism  was  established  -as  the  natural  religion  of  Swe- 
den.    The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  cultivating 
ihe  arts  of,  peace,  and  in  decorating  his  metropolis  with 
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noble  edifices.  He  died  at  Stockholm,  of  a  gradual  decay, 
on  the  2/tb  of  September,  1560,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  bis 
age,  and  was  quietly  succeeded  in  his  throne  by  his  ddest 
•on  Eric' 

GUSTAVUS  (Adolphus),  king  of  Sweden,  commonly 
called   the  Great,   a  title  which,   if  great  valour  united 
-with    great  wisdom,    great  magnanimity   with  regard   to 
bimself,  and  great  consideration  of  the  wants  and  infirmi- 
ties of  others,  have  any  claim,  be  seems  well  to  hare  de- 
terved.     He  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594.     His  name 
Gustavus  he  inherited  from  his  grandfather  Gustavus  Vasa, 
and  he  was  called  Adolphus  from  his  grandmother  Adolpha. 
His  education  was  calculated  to  form  a  hero,  and  seems,  in 
all  respects,  to  have  resembled  that  bestowed  on  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France.     He  bad  a  great  genius,  a  prodigious 
memory,  and  a  docility  and  desire  of  learning  almost  be- 
yond example.     He  ascended  the  throne  of  Sweden  in 
161 1,  being  then  no  more  than  fifteen  ;  but  the  choice  he 
made  of  ministers  and  counsellors  proved  hina  fully  ader 
quate  to  govern.     His  valour  in  the  field  was  tried  first 
against  Denmark,  Muscovy,  and  Poland.     He  made  an 
honourable  peace  with  the  two  first,  and  compelled  the  last 
to  evacuate  Livonia.     He  then  formed  an  alliance  with  the, 
protestant3  of  Germany  against  the  emperor,  and  what  is^ 
commonly  called  the  league.     In  two  years  and  a  half  he 
overran  all  the  countries  from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  the  Da- 
nube and  the  Rhine.     Every  thing  submitted  to  bis  power, 
and  all  the  towns  opened  to  him  their  gates.     In  1631  he 
conquered  Tilly,  the  imperial  general,  before  Leipsic;  and 
a  second  time  at  the  passage  of  the  Lech.     In  the  follow- 
ing y;ear,  he  fought  the  famous  battle  in  the  plains  of  Lut- 
zen,  where  he  unfortunately  fell  at  the  imniature  age  of 
thirty-eight,  Nov.  16,  1632.     Besides  bis  other  noble  qua- 
litieB  he  loved  and  cultivated  the  sciences.     He  enriched 
the  university  of  Upsal ;  he  founded  a  royal  academy  at 
Abo,  and  an  university  at  Dorp  in  Livonia.     Before  hia 
time  tliere  were  no   regular  troops   in    Sweden;  but  he 
formed  and  executed  the  project  of  having  80,000  men 
constantly  well   armed,  disciplined,  and   cloathed.     Thia 
he  accomplished  without  difficulty,  on  account  of  the  love  . 
and  confidence  which  his  subjects  without  reserve  reposed 
in  their  king.     Some  historians  have  delighted  tq  draw  «l 
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parallel  between  Gustavus  and  the  great  Scipio,  and  it  ii 
certain  that  they  had  many  trails  of  character  in  coEiimdn. 
Scipio  attacked  the  Carthaginians  in  their  own  dominions; 
and  Gustavus  undertook  to  curb  the  pride  of  Austria  by 
carrying  the  war  into  the  heart  of  her  country.  Here  in- 
deed the  advantage  is  with  Qustavus ;  for,  the  Carthagi- 
nian power  was  already  debilitated ;  but  the  emperor's  had 
before  never  received  any  checL  He  died  literally,  as  it 
is  said  of  him,  with  the  sword  in  his  hand,  the  word  of 
command  on  his  tongue,  and  victory  in  his  imagination. 
His  life  has  been  well  written  by  our  countryman  Harte ; 
and  he  appears  in  all  respects  to  have  deserved  the  high 
and  numerous  encomiums  which  writers  of  all  countries 
have  heaped  upon  his  memory.  Some  have  suspected  this 
exalted  character  to  have  lost  his  life  from  the  intrigues  of 
cardinal  Richelieu ;  others  from  Lawemburgh,  one  of  bis 
generals,  whom  Ferdinand  the  emperor  \^  said  to  have  cor- 
rupted. He  left  an  only  daughter,  whom  he  bad  by  the 
princess  Mary  of  Brandenburg,  and  who  succeeded  her 
father  at  the  age  of  five.  This  princess  was  the  celebrated 
Christina  queen  of  Sweden.  ^ 

GUTHRIE  (William),  an  eminent  clergyman  of  the 
presbyterian  church  of  Scotland,  descended  from  the  an- 
cient family  of  Pitforthy  in  the  shire  of  Angus,  was  bom 
on  his  father's  estate  of  Pitforthy  in  1620,  and  educated  at 
the  university  of  St.  Andrew's  under  his  cousin,  professor 
James  Guthrie,  who  was  executed  at  the  restoration  for 
bis  opposition  to  episcopal  government,  although  he  had 
with  equal  zeal  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell. 
Under  this  tutor  our  author  became  a  very  hard  student, 
well  versed  in  the  classical  languages;  and  after  taking  his 
degree  of  M.  A.  studied  divinity  under  professor  Samuel 
Rutherford.  He  became  afterwards  private  tutor  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Loudon,  chancellor  of  Scotland, 
and  in  November  1644  was  presented  to  the  church  of 
Finwick,  a  newly  erected  parish,  and  consisting  of  inhabi- 
tants rude  and  unacquainted  with  religion.  The  pains  he 
bestowed  upon  them,  however,  soon  produced  a  favour- 
able  change  in  their  manners,  and  his  easy  and  affable  ad- 
dress and  example  had  a  remarkable  effect  upon  them. 
With  this  view,  as  he  was  fond  of  fishing,  fowling,  and 
other  field  sports,   he  took  those  opportunities  to   mix 
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among  bis  people,  and  recoiDineud  morals  and  piety.  He 
was  not  Jess  bappy  in  curbing  tbe  insolence  of  Croniweira 
iarmy  when  in  Sootland,  by  addressing  tbem  with  an  ek>^ 
^uence  and  air  of  authority  which  they  could  not  resist. 
In  ihe  mean  time  his  great  fame  as  a  preacher  procared 
him  invitations  from  the  more  eligible  churches  of  Renfrew, 
jLinlitbgow,  Stirling,  Glasgow,  and  Edinburgh,  to  aU  which 
be  preferred  his  bumble  situation  at  Finwick,  and  coit^ 
iinmd  among  his  parishioners  until  1664,  when  he  was 
injected  by  Burnet,  archbishop  of  Glasgow,  notwithstanding 
^he  solioitatioos  of  the  earl  of  Glencairn,  then  chanceUor 
of  Scotland,  and  ether  fkersoos  of  rank,  who  represented 
Mr.  Gmthrie  as  an  excellent  man  and  well  affected  to  go- 
wemmeiH.  He  did  not  long  survive  this  sentence,  dying 
Oct.  10, 1.^65.  Some  spurious  publioations  were  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  the  only  genuine  work  extant  is  his  **  Cbris» 
tian's  Great  Interest,"  which  has  long  been  a  standard  book 
in  Scotland,  and  has  been  translated  into  Dutch  and 
Fvencb,  aod,  as  reported,  into  one  of  the  Eastern  lan^ 
guages,  at  the  expence  of  the  Hon.  Robert  Boyle. ' 

GUTHRIE  (William),  a  miscelUneous  writer  and  com* 
l^ler,  whose  name  is  now  chiefly  preserved  by  a  geogra- 
phical grammar,  which  it  is  said  he  did  not  write,  was  a 
gentleman  descended  from  ai!  ancient  family,  being  tbe 
representative  of  the  Gathries  of  Haukerton,  in  the  county 
of  Angus,  Scotland.  He  was  bom  at  Brichen  in  that 
oouBty  in  1708,  and  educated  at  King's  college,  Aberdeen, 
where  he  took  his  degrees,  and  followed  the  profession  of 
a  schoolmaster.  He  is  said  to  have  removed  to  London,  m 
consequence  of  a  love-aflair,  which  created  some  disturb- 
smce  in  his  family ;  others  report  that  having  but  a  small 
patrimony,  and  being  an  adherent  of  the  unfortunate  house 
of  Stuart,  he  could  not  accept  of  any  office  in  the  state ; 
be  came  therefore  to  London,  and  employed  his  talents 
and  learning  as,  what  he  himself  calls,  *'  an  author  by  pro- 
fession.** His  talents  and  learning  were  not  of  the  inferior 
kind,  when  he  chose  to  employ  them  leisurely  ;  but  he 
wrote  hastily,  and  often  in  need,  and  seems  to  have  cared 
little  for  his  reputation,  by  lending  his  name  frequently 
where  he  did  not  contribute  with  his  pen.  Among  his  6rst 
employments  was  that  of  compiling  the  parliamentary  de- 
bates for  tbe  Gentleman's  Magazine,  before  Df.  Johnson 
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undertook  that  business ;  for  tbis  purpose  Guthrie  sometimes 
attended  the  house,  but  more  frequently  had  to  depend  on 
vtry  slight  information.  Connecting  himself  afterwards 
with  the  booksellers,  he  compiled  a  variety  of  works,  among 
which  are  "  A  History  of  the  English  Peerage,"  "  Hisr 
tory  of  the  World,"  12  vols.  8vo,  "  A  History  of  England," 
^<  History  of  Scotland,"  10  vols.  8vo,  and  the  welUknowM 
<<  Geographical  Grammar,*'  said  to  have  been  really  com- 
piled by  Knox  the  bookseller.  Besides  these,  he  translated 
^^  Quintilian,"  2  vols.  8vo,  *^  Cicero's  Offices,"  Svo,  and 
^^  Cicero's  Epistles  to  Atticus,"  2  vols.  12mo.  Of  his  ori* 
ginal  compositions  we  have  heard  only  of  a  beautiful  poem^ 
^*  The  Eagle  and  Robin  Red-breast,"  in  the  collection  of 
poems  called  the  ^^  Union,"  where,  however,  it  is  said  to 
be  written  by  Archibald  Scott,  before  1600 ;  '^  The  Friends, 
a  sentimental  history,"  1754,  2  vols.  12mo;  and  ^<  Remarks 
on  English  Tragedy,"  a  pamphlet  He  was  engaged,  how* 
ever,  in  many  political  papers  and  pamphlets,  to  which  bis 
name  did  not  appear;  and  in  1745-6,  received  a  pension 
of  200/.  from  government,  for  the  services  of  his  pen,  whicli 
was  continued  during  his  life.  In  1762  he  renewed  the 
offer  of  his  services  to  the  minister  of  the  day,  and  they 
probably  were  accepted.  He  had  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer, 
and  his  periodical  essays  were  perhaps  his  best.  Macb 
was  expected  from  his  '^  Peerage,"  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Mr.  Ralph  Bigland,  each  individual  article  being  sub* 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  representative  of  the  noble 
fEunily  treated  of;  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this  care,  the 
work  abounds  with  errors,  contradictions,  and  absurdities. 
His  '^  History  of  England"  merits  greater  praise,  and  had 
at  least  the  honc/ur  of  irritating  Horace  Walpole  to  a  gross 
abuse  of  Guthrie,  because  he  had  anticipated  some  of 
Walpole's  opinions  concerning  Richard  HI.  Guthrie  wrote 
at  that  time  in  the  Critical  Review,  and  pointed  out  his 
own  discoveries,  Boswell  informs  us,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
esteemed  Guthrie  enough  to  wish  that  his  life  should  be 
vmtten.  This,  however,  was  neglected  when  the  means 
of  information  were  attainable.  He  died  March  9,  1770, 
and  was  interred  in  Marybone  burial-ground,  ^Yith  a  monu- 
ment and  inscription  against  the  east  wall.' 

GUTTENBERG,    or   GUTENBERG   (John),  called 
ako  Galnsplbisch  deSu^ehchj  the  reputed  inventor  of  the 
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art  of  printing,  was  born  at  Mentz,  of  noble  and  wealtby 
parents,  about  1400.     in  1427  he  came  to  reside  at  Stras- 
burgh   as  a   merchant,  but  appears  to  have  returned   to 
Mentz  in  1430,  and  to  have  been  a  man  of  property  in 
1434.     Between  this  and  the  year  1439  he  had  conceived 
and  perhaps  made  some  trials  of  the  art  of  printing  with 
metal  types.    In  the  archives  of  the  city  of  Mentz,  Schoep- 
fiin  discovered  a  document  of  a  process  carried  on  by  Gut- 
tenberg  against  one  George  Dritzehen,   from  which  we 
learn  that  the  former  had  promised  to  make  the  latter  ac- 
quainted with  a  secret  art  that  he  had  recently  discovered. 
In  the  same  document  mention  is  made  of  four/orms  kept 
together  by  two  screws,  or  press- spindles,  and  of  letters 
and  pages  being  cut  up  and  destroyed,  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  discovering  the  art.     The  ablest  writers  have^ 
however,  differed  upon  the  subject  of  the  materials  with 
which  Guttenberg  at  first  printed.     Schoepflin  supposed 
them  to  have  been  metal ;  Fournier,  Meerman,  and  Fischer, 
were  of  opinion  that  they  were  composed  of  wood.     In  the 
years  1441-2  Guttenberg  lived  at  Strasburg,  as  a  wealthy 
man,  and  continued  in  the  same  place  till  1446,  when  he  re^ 
turned  again  to  Mentz,  and  seems  to  have  opened  his  mind 
fully  to  Fust,  a  goldsmith  of  the  same  place  (See  Fu&r),  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  advance  large  sums  of  money  in  order 
to  make  more  complete  trials  of  the  art.     Between  1450 
and  1455,  the  celebrated  Bible  of  637  leaves,  the  first  im* 
portant  specimen  of  printing  with  metal  types,  was  eze* 
cuted  between  Guttenberg  and  Fust.     Exclusively  of  the 
Bible,  Guttenberg  is  supposed  to  have  printed  some  other 
works,  but  there  is  no  book  whatever  extant  with  his  name 
subscribed.     He  died  about  the  latter  end  of  1467.     More 
ample  information  and  discussion  on  the  invention^  of  thi» 
noble  art,  and  the  claims  of  Guttenberg,  may  be  found  in 
Oberlin's^^  Essai  sur  les  annales  de  la  vie  de  Jean  Guten- 
berg," 1801;  Fischer's  "  Essai  sur  les  monumens  Typo- 
graphiques  de  Gutenberg,'"  1 802,  4to ;   Danou's   '<  Ana- 
lyse des  opinions  diverses  sur  Torigine  de  Plmprimerie/' 
1803,  8vo;and  the  better  known  works  of  Schoepflin,  Meer«» 
man,  Fournier,  IJeinecken,  and  Lambinet.'^ 

GUY  (Thomas),  founder  of  Guy's  hospital,  was  the  son 
of  Thomas  Guy,  lighterman  and  coal-dealer  in  Horseley* 
down,  Southwark.     He  was  put  apprentice,  in  i660f  to  a 
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twokseHer)  in  the  porch  of  Mercers*  cbapeli  and  set  up 
trade  with  a  stock  of  about  200L  in  the  bouse  that  forms 
the  angle  between   Cornbili   and   Lombard-street.    The 
English  Bibles  Joeing  at  that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr. 
Ouy  engaged  with  oihef^Tn  a  scheme  for  printing  them  ia 
Holland^  and  importing  them ;  but,  this  being  put  a  stopl 
to,  he  contracted  with  the  university  of  Oxford  for  their] 
privilege  of  printing  ihem,  and  carried  on  a  great  Bible/ 
trade  for  many  years  to  considerable  advantage.    Thus  he 
began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  rested  in  his 
bands ;  for,  being  a  single  man  and  very  penurious,  his 
expences  were  very  trifling.     His  custom  was  to  dine  on 
bis  thop-jcounter,  with  no  other  table-cloth  than  an  old 
newspaper ;  he  was  also  as  little  nice  in  regard  to  his  a^- 
parel.     The  bulk  of  his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired 
by  the  less  reputable  purchase  of  seamen's  tickets  during 
queen  Anne's  wars,  and  by  Suuth-sea  stock  in  the  me- 
morable year  1720. 

To  sliew  what  gresft  events  spring  from  trivial  causes,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  the  public  are  indebted  to  a  most 
trifling  incident  for  the  greatest  part  of  his  immense  for- 
tune's being  applied  to  charitable  uses.  Guy  had  a  maid- 
servant, whom  he  agreed  to  marry ;  and,  preparatory  to 
his  nuptials,  he  had  ordered  the  pavement  before  his  door 
to  be  mended  so  far  as  tb  a  particular  stone  which  he 
marked.  The  maid,  while  her  master  was  out,  innocently 
looking  on  the  paviours  at  work,  saw  a  broken  place  they 
had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to  them ;  but  they  told 
her  that  Mr,  Guy  had  directed  them  not  to  go  so  fan 
**  Well,"  says  she,  **  do  you  mend  it :  tell  him  I  bade 
you,  and  I  know  be  will  not  be  angry."  It  happened^ 
however,  that  the  poor  girl  presumed  'too  much  on  her 
influence  over  her  wary  loVer,  with  whom  the  charge  of  a 
few  shillings  extraordinary  turned  the  scale  entirely  against 
lier;  for,  Guy,  enraged  to  find  his  ordei^  exceeded,  re- 
nounced the  matrimonial  scheme,  and  built  hospitals  in  hia 
old  age. 

In  1707  he  built  and  furnished  three  wards  on  the  north 
aide  of  the  outer  couvt  of  St.  Thomas's  hospital  in  Sooth* 
Wark,  aiid  gave  100/.  to  it  annually  for  eleven  years  pre- 
ceding the  erection  of  his  own  hospiul.  Some  time  before 
hfs  death  be  erected  the  stately  iron  gate,  with  the  large 
houses  on  each  side,  at  the  expence  of  about  3000/.  He 
was  serenty-six  years  of  age  when  he  formed  the  design  of 
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building  the  hospital  near  St  Thomas*!  «^ich  beare  his 
name.  The  charge  of  erecting  this  vast  pile  amounted  to 
lt),793/.  besides  219,49!^^  which  he  left  to  endow  it :  and 
be  just  lived  to  see  it  roofed  in.  He  erected  an  alms- 
house, with  a  library,  at  Tamworth,  in  Staffordshire  (the 
place  of  his  mother's  nativity,  and  which  he  represented 
in  parliament),  for  fourteen  poor  men  and  women;  SLnd- 
for  their  pensions,  as  well  as  for  the  putting  out  of  poor 
children  apprentices,  bequeathed  126/.  a  year.  To  Christ's 
hospital  he  gave  400/.  a  year  for  ever;  and  the  residue  of 
bis  estate,  amounting  to  about  80,000/.  among  those  Wfao 
could  prove  themselves  in  any  degree  related  to  him. 

He  died  December  17,  1724,  in  the  eighty-first  year  of 
his  age,  after  having  dedicated  to  charitable  purposes  more 
money  than  any  one  private  man  upon  record  in  this  king- 
dom. ' 

GUYET  (Francis),  an  eminent  critic,  was  bom  of  a 
good  family  at  Angers,  in  1575.  He  lost  bis  ftither  and 
mother  when  a  child ;  and  the  small  estote  they  left  him 
was  wasted  by  the  imprudence  of  his  guardians.  He  ap- 
plied himself,  however,  intensely  to  books ;  and,  with  a 
view  to  improve  himself  by  the  conversation  of  teamed 
men,  he  took  a  journey  to  Paris  in  1599.  The  acqviaint- 
ance  he  formed  with  the  sons  of  Claudius  du  Pay  proTed 
very  advantageous  to  him  ;  for,  the  most  learned  persons 
in  Paris  frequently  visited  these  brothers,  and  many  of 
tliem  met  every  day  in  the  house  of  Thuanua,  where  Mess, 
du  Puy  received  company.  After  the  death  of  that  presi- 
dent, they  held  those  conferences  in  the  same  places  and 
Guyet  constantly  made  one.  He  went  to  Rome  in  1608, 
and  applied  himself  to  the  Italian  tongue  with  such  success 
as  to  be  able  to  write  Italian  verses.  He  was  much  esteemed 
by  cardinal  du  Perron  and  several  great  personages.  He 
returned  to  Paris  by  the  way  of  Germany,  and  was  taken 
into  the  house  of  the  duke  d'Epemon,  to  teach  the  abbot 
de  Granselve,  who  was  made  cardinal  de  la  Valettein  162  U 
His  noble  pupil,  who  conceived  so  great  an  esteem  for  him 
as  always  to  entrust  him  with  his  most  important  affairs, 
took  him  to  Rome,  and  procured  him  a  good  benefice ;  but 
Guyet^  after  bis  return  to  Paris,  chose  to  live  a  privatje  Ufa 
rather  than  in  the  house  of  the  cardinal,  and.resided  4a 
Burgundy  college.  Here  ha  spent  the  remainder  of.  his 
life,  employed  in  his  studies ;  and  wrote  a  disseriatioo^  ia 
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4rhicb' he  pretended  to  shew  that  the  Latin  tongue 
derived  from  the  Greek,  and  that  all  the  primitive  words  of 
the  latter  consisted  only  of  one  syllable  ;  but  of  this  they 
found,  after  his  death,  only  a  vast  compilation  of  Greek 
and  Latin  words,  without  any  order  or  coherence,  and  with*^ 
out  any  preface  to  explain  his  project.     But  the  reading 
of  the  ancient  authors  was  his  favourite  employment,  and 
the  margins  of  his  classics  were  fall  of  notes,  many  of  which 
have  been  published.     Those  upon  Hesiod  were  imparted 
to  Grevius,  who  inserted  them  in  his  edition  of  that  author, 
1667.     The  most  complete  collection  found  among  his 
papers  was  his   notes  upon  Terence ;  and  therefore  they 
were  sent  to  Boeclerus,  and  afterwards  printed.     He  took 
great  liberties  as  a  critic  :  for  he  rejected  as  supposititious 
all  such  verses  as  seemed  to  him  not  to  savour  of  the  au* 
tbor*«  genius.     Thus  he  struck  out  many  verses  of  Virgil ; 
discarded  the  first  ode  in  Horace  ;  and  would  not  admit  the 
•ecret  history  of  Procopius.     Notwithstanding^  the  boldness 
of  kts  criticisms,  arid  his  free  manner  of  speaking  in  con* 
vevaation,  be  was  afraid  of  the  public ;  and  dreaded  Salma* 
siuain  particular,  who  threatened  to  write  a  book  against 
him  if  be  published  his  thoughts  about  some  passages  in 
ancie&t;  authors.     He  was  generally  accounted  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  is  said  to  have  been  a  sincere  and  bo^ 
nest  man.     He  was  cut  for  the  stone  in  1636  ;  cixceptiog 
wUchy  bis  long  life  was  hardly  attended  with  any  illness. 
He  died  of  a  catarrh,  after  three  days  illness,  in  the  arms 
of  James  du  Puy,  and  Menage  bis  countryman,  April  12, 
1655,  aged  eighty.     His  life  is  written  in  Latin,  with  great 
judgment  and  politeness^  by  Mr.   Portner,  a  senator  of 
Ratisbon,  who  took  the  supposititious  nauie  of  Antonius 
Periauder  Rbsetus ;  and  is  prefixed  to  his  notes  upon  Te- 
rence, printed  with  those  of  Boeclerus,  at  Strasburg,  in 
1657,  an  edttioo  in  na  great  estimation. ' 
•   GUY.ON  (Joanna  Mary  Bouvi£R£S  db  la  MoTHe)|  a 
Fi^Qcb  lady  of  fashion,  remarkable  for  simplicity  of  heart, 
and  legulari^  of  manners,  but  of  an  enthusiastic  and  un- 
•ettled  ^emper^  was  descended  of  a  uoble  family,,  and  born 
at  Moiilargis,  April  13,  1648.     At  the  age  of  seven  she  waa 
seas  to .  tbe  convent  of  the  Ursulines,  where  one  of  her 
aiiters  by  half-blood  took  care  of  her.     She  bad  afforded 
preo6  oif  an  enthusiastic  species  of  > devotion  'horn  her 
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•Aiiiestinfiuicjymnd  had  made  so  great  aprogreis  in  what  hef 
biographeri  call  **  the  spiritual  course'*  at  eight  jtMn  of  age^ 
as  surprized  the  confessor  of  the  queen  mother  of  Eng-land, 
widow  of  Charles  I.  who  presented  her  to  that  princess,  by 
whom  she  would  have  been  retained,  bad  not  her  parents  op^ 
posed  It,  and  sent  her  back  to  the  Ursulines.  She  wished 
then  to  uke  the  habit ;  but  they  having  promised  her  to  a 
gentleman  in  the  country,  obliged  her  to  marry  him.  At 
twenty-eight  years  of  age  she  became  a  widow,  being  left 
with  two  infant  sons  and  a  daughter,  of  whom  sbe  was  coq« 
■tituted  guardian ;  and  tb^ir  education,  with  the  manage 
ment  of  ber  fortune,  became  ber  only  employment.  Sbe 
had  put  her  domestic  aihirs  into  such  order,  as  shewed  an 
uncommon  capacity  ;  when  of  a  sudden  she  was  struck  with 
an  impulse  to  abandon  every  worldly  care,  and  give  hersetf 
up  to  serious  meditation,  in  which  sbe  thought  the  wbol# 
of  religion  was  comprised. 

In  this  disposition  of  mind  sbe  went  first  to  Paris,  wfaeiw 
she  became  acquainted  with  M.  d*Aranthon,  bishop  of 
Geneva,  who  persuaded  her  to  go  to  bis  diocese,  in  order 
to  perfect  an  establishment  he  bad  founded  at  Gex,  for  the 
ffeoeption  of  newlv-converted  catholics.  Sbe  accordingly 
Ivent  in  1 681,  and  took  her  daughter  with  ber.  Some  time 
afterwards,  her  parents  desired  her  to  resign  the  guardian* 
ship  of  ber  chiUreti  to  them,  and  all  her  fortune,  whieh 
was  40,000  livres  a-year.  She  readily  compBed  with  tbefar 
request,  reserving  only  a  moderate  pension  finrbel^a#ii 
subsistence.  On  this  the  new  community  desiied  their 
"bishop  to  request  her  to  bestow  this  remainder  upon  their 
liouse^  and  become  herself  the  superior ;  but  she  sefused  to 
comply  with  the  proposal,  not  approiring  their  regulatioes  \ 
at  which  the  bishop  and  his  comrnvnity  took  such  otknce, 
that  he  desired  her  to  leave  the  bouse. 

She  then  retired  to  the  Ursulines  at  Thonoti^  and  from 
thence  to  Turin,  Grenoble,  and  at  last  to  Vereeil,  by  the 
invitation  of  that  bishop,  who  bad  a  great  veneration  for 
her  piety.  At  length,  after  an  absence  of  five  yean,  her 
ill  state  of  health  made  her  return  to  Paris,  in  1986^  to  have 
tiie  best  advice.  During  ber  perambulations  abvoai^  she 
'Composed  the  ^  Moyen  court  et  tris  iacsJe  de  ttite  Orai« 
aoa  ;*'  and  anodier  piece,  entitled  ^  L6  Cantiqoe  de  <}att* 
tiquca  de  SaloHion  inteiprete^  selon  ie  sans  mystiqe^'* 
which  were  printed  at  Lyons,  with  a  licence  of  approba^ 
tioH ;  jbttt  as  heir  irreproachable  conduct  and  extraordinary 
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virtues  made  many  converts  to  her  systeooi  which  wa^i 
called  Quietism,  she  was  confin^di  by  an  order  from  th€ 
ki^g,  in  the  convent  des  Filles  de  la  Visitation,  in  168& 
Here  she  was  stricdy  examined  for  the  space  of  eight 
months,  by  order  of  M.  Harlai,  archbishop  of  Paris ;  but 
this  served  only  to  estabKsh  her  innocence  and  virtue ;  and 
madame  Miraniou,  the  superior  of  the  convent,  represent- 
ing the  injustice  of  her  detention  .to  madame  Maintenon, 
the  latier  pleaded  her  cause  so  eifectually  to  the  king,  that 
she  obuined  her  discharge,  and  afterwards  conceived  a 
particuhir  affection  and  esteem  for  her. 

Not  long  after  her  deliverance,  she  was  introduced  to 
Fenelon,  afterwards  archbishop  of  Cambray,  who  became 
her  disciple.  She  had  besides  acquaintance  with  the  dukes 
de  Chevreuse  and  Beauvilliers,  and  several  other  distin<» 
guished  persons,  who,  however,  could  not  protect  her  from 
the  ecclesiastics,  who  made  violent  outcries  on  the  danger 
of  the  church  firom  her  sect.  In  this  exigence,  she  was 
persuaded  to  put  her  writings  into  the  hands  of  the  cele^ 
brated  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  and  submit  them  to  his 
judgment;  who,  after  reading  all  her  papers,  both  printed 
and  MSS.  including  a  life  she  had  written  of  herself,  had  a 
conference  with  her,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  her  prin« 
oiples ;  but  her  enemies  among  the  churchmen  being  not 
eqiially  sattiified,  an  order  passed  &r  the  re-ezan^ination 
of  her  two  books  already  mentioned.  Bossuet  was  at  the 
head  of  this  examination,  to  whom  the  bishop  of  Chalons, 
afterwards  cardinal  de  Noailles,  was  joined,  at  the  request 
of  madame  Guyon;  and  to  these  two  were  added,  M.Tron<n 
son,  superior  of  the  society  of  St.  Sulpice,  and  Fenelon. 
During  the  examination,  madame  Guyon  retired  to  a  con« 
▼ent  at  Meaux,  by  the  desire  of  Bossuet,  who  at  the  end 
of  six  months  drew  up  thirty  articles,  sufficient  as  he 
•thought  to  set  the  sound  maxims  of  a  spiritual  and  mystic 
life  m  a  proper  light,  to  which  four  more  were  added  by 
way  of  qualification  by  M.  Fenelon,  and  the  whole  wena 
signed  at  Issy  near  Paris,  by  all  the  examiners,  March  10^ 
1695.  Madame  Guyon  having  signed  them  by  the  advice 
of  BoKSuet,  he  prevailed  with  her  likewise  to  subscribe  a 
submission,  in  which,  among  other  things,  she  said,  **l 
declare  nevertheless,  without  any  prejudice  to  the  present 
submission,  that  I  never  had  any  design  to  advance  any 
^tiling  that  is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  catholic  apostolic 
^man  ctuircb^  to  wkish  I  have  idways  beeny  and  shall 
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always  continue,  by  the  help  of  God,  to  be  submissive 
even  to  the  last  breath  of  my  life ;  which  I  do  not  say  by 
way  of  excuse,  but  from  a  sense  of  my  obligation  to  declare 
my  sentiments  in  simplicity.     I  never  held  any  of  those 
errors  which  lire  mentioned  in  the  pastoral  letter  of  M.  de 
Meaux  ;  having  always  intended  to  write  in  a  true  catholic 
sense,  and  not  then  apprehending  that  any  other  sense  ^ 
could  be  put  upon  my  words.*'     To  this  the  bishop  «ub* 
joined  an  attestation,  dated  July  16,  1695,  signifying  that 
^*  madam  Guyon  having  lived  in  the  house,  by  the  order, 
and  permission  of  their  bishop,  for  the  space  of  six  months, 
had  never  given  the  least  trouble  or  pain,  but  great  ediftca* 
tion  ;  that  in  her  whole  conduct,  and  all  her  words,  there 
appeared  strict  regularity,  simplicity,  sincerity,   humility, 
mortification/  sweetness,  and  Christian  patience,  joined  to 
a  true  devotion  and  esteem  for  all  matters  of  faith,  espe- 
cially for  the  mystery  of  the  incarnation,  and  the  holy  ia- 
fancy  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that,  if  the  said  lady 
would  choose  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  life  in  their  house,  tbe« 
community  would  esteem  it  a  favour  and  happiness,  &c.** 
lo  consequence  of  these  submissions,  and  of  this  testimony, 
Bossuet  declared  himself  satisfied  with  her  conduct,  and 
continued  her  in  the  participation  of  the  holy  sacrament,  in* 
which  he  found  her;  and  added  that  he  had  not  discovered 
her  to  be  any  wise  involved  in  the  abominations,  as  he  waS' 
pleased  to  term  them,  of  Molina  (see  Molina),  or  others 
elsewhere  condemned  ;  and  that  he  never  intended  to  com-r 
prehend  her  in  what  he  had  said  of  those  abominations  in 
his  prdonnance  of  April  15tb  preceding. 

Thus  acquitted  she  returned  to  Paris,  not  thinking  of 
any  further  prosecution  ;  but  all  thes^  attestations  and  sub- 
missions were  not  sufficient  to  allay  the  storm,  and  she 
soon  found  herself  involved  in  the  prosecution  or  rather 
persecution  of  the  archbishop  of  Cambray.  This  amiable 
prelate,  when  Bossuet  desired  his  approbation  of  the  book 
he  had  composed,  in  answer  to  niadame  Guyon's  senti- 
ments, not  only  refused  it,  but  openly  declared  that  thia 
pious  woman  had  been  treated  with  great  partiality  and 
injustice,  and  that  the  censures  of  her  adversary  were  un-> 
merited  and  groundless.  Fenelon  also,  in  the  same  year,- 
published  a  book,  in  which  he  adopted  several  of  the  teneta 
of  madame  Gnyon,  and  especially  that  favourite  doctrine 
of  the  mystics,  which  teaches  that  the  love  of  the  Supreme 
Being  must  be  pur^  and  disinterested,  that  is,  exempt  frox^ 
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all  views  of  interest  and  all  hope  of  reward.  What  followed 
with, respect  to  the  archbishop  may  be  seen  in  another 
plaee  (art.  Fenelon)  ;  but  madame  Guyon  was  imprisoned 
before  the  expiration  of  1695,  in  the  castle  of  Vincenn^s, 
whence  she  was  removed  to  a  convent,  and  afterwards  sent 
to  the  Bastiile,  where  she  underwent  many  rigorous  exa- 
minations^ and  continued  in  prison  as  a  criminal  till  the 
meeting  of  the  general  assenibly  of  the  clergy  of  France 
iu  1700,  when  nothing  being  proved  against  her,  she  was 
released.  After  this  she  went  first  to  the  castle  belonging 
to  her  children,  whence  she  was  permitted  to  retire  to  BloiS| 
the  next  town  to  that  castle. 

From  this  time  till  her  death,  which  was  twelve  years, 
%he  remained  in  perfect  oblivion,  and  her  uniform  and  re- 
tired life  is  an  evident  proof,  that  the  noise  she  had  made 
in  the  world,  proceeded  not  from  any  ambition  she  had  of 
making  a  figure  in  it :  her  whole  time  being  employed  in 
the  contemplation  of  God.  .^ 'The  ndn^erous  verses  which 
proceeded  from  the  abundance  of  her  hearty  were  formed 
into  a  collection,  which  was  printed  after  her  death,  in 
five  volumes,  under  the  title  of  <*  Cantiques  Spirituels,  ou 
d'Eniblemes  sur  i'Amour  Divin.'*  Her  other  writings  con- 
sist of  twenty  volumes  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  with 
**  Reflections  et  Explications  concernant  la  Vie  interieure  ;'* 
*^  Discours  Chretiennes,"  in  two  volumes ;  **  Letters  to 
several  Persons,"  in  four;  "  Her  Life,"  written  by  herself, 
in  three ;  a  volume  of  ^  Visitations,"  drawn  from  the  most 
venerable  authors,  which  she  made  use  of  before  her  exa- 
miners, and  two  of  ^'  Opuscles." 

She  died  June  2,  1717,  having  survived  the  archbishop 
of  Cambray  almost  two  year^  and  a  half,  who  bad  a  singu- 
lar veneration  for  her  to  the  day  of  his  death.  Her  poems 
were  translated  and  somewhat  modernized  by  Cowper,  a 
little  before  bis  death,  but  have  not  been  added  to  any 
edition  of  bis  works,  except  that  in  quarto.* 

GUYON  (Marie- Claude),  a  French  historian,  was  born 
in  1701  at  Lous-le-Saunter  in  Francbe-comt^,  and  entered 
the  congregation  of  the  oratory,  which  be  afterwarJs 
quitted,  and  came  to  Paris,  and  passed  bis  days  in  literary 
labours.  .  He  died  here  in  1771.  His  principal  works  are^ 
!•  A  continuation  of  <^  Echard's  Roman  History,"  from 
Coos^ntine  to  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  Maiiomet  II. 
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10  vols.  12inO|  which  Voltaire^ has  ihougbt  proper  to  iinctar«^ 
Talue;  but  others  .say  that  in  point  of  style  and  accuracy^ 
it  may  rank  among  the  best  productions  of  the  kind  fracq 
the  French  press.  2.  ^'  Histoire  dea  empires  et  des  r^pub« 
liques/*  173-^»  &c.  12  vols.  I2ii|0y  of  which  it  tasaid,  that^ 
if  compared  wiih  Rollin's,  it  is  less  agreeable  and  elegant; 
but  it  proves  that  Guyon  drew  his  materials  from  the  ori<« 

f^inal  sources  of  the  ancients ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  Roi* 
in  has  often  copied  the  moderns.  3.  ^*  Histoire  des  Ama<« 
^ones  ancienneset  modemes/'  Paris,  1740,  2  vols.  12mo,  a 
curious,  and  in  many  respects  an  original  work.  4.  **  His* 
toire  des  Indes,**  3  vols.  12mQ,  inferior  in  every  respect. 
5,  **  Oracle  des  nouveaux  philosophes,*^  nfot  so  remarkable 
for  style,  as  for  an  able  confutation  of  the  new  philoiophy 
of  his  time,  ^nd  the  uneasiness  it  gave  Voluire.  6.  **  Bib« 
(iotheque  ecclesiastique,*'  1772,  8  vols.  12ino,  &c.^ 

GUYS  (Peter  Augustine),  an  agreeable  Freneh  wrifar^ 
was  born  at  MarseiUea  in  1720,  and  became  ainercbaut  of. 
distinguished  probity.     Having  often  had  occaaiob  to  Tiait 
Constaiuinople,  Smyrna,  &c.  in  the  course  of  business,  be 
conceived  the  idea  of  comparing  the  ancient  and  modern 
Greeks,  and  endeavouring  to  trace  among  the  latter  what 
was  yet  tq  be  found  of  the  grandeur,  spirit,  and  institutions 
pf  their  ancfi^stors.     For  this  purpose  he  made  frequent  ex4 
pursiops  from  Constantinople,  where  he  lived  under  tbe 
immediate  protection  of  the  king  of  France^  into  Greece, 
with  Homer  in  his  hand;  and  how  extensive  |^nd  minute 
bis  observations  were,  appeared  in  his  ^^  Voyage  Litteraipe 
de  la  Grece,*'  on  which  his  fame  chie6y  rests,  and  wbicli 
Vi^as  first  published  in  1771,  2  vols.  l2mo;  in  1783,  4  INila^ 
8vo.     He  wa^  taking  another  joyage  in  ord^r  tp  porrecl 
and  enlarge  a  new  edition  of  thi#  work,  when  N  ^^^  *$ 
;^ante  in  1799.     This  work  procured  him  a  very  consider^ 
^ble  name  in  the  literary  world  ;  but  in  whatever  |repttta# 
tion  it  was  held  in  Europe^  he  afforded  such  satisfap^oii  t^ 
the  subjecu  of  his  inquiry,  that  the  modern  Qreeks,  to  tea* 
tify  to  him  their  gratitude  for  bis  having  ao  well  defended 
theqi  from  their  detractors,  unanimously  offered  him  the 
diploma  of  citizen  of  Athens ;  reviving,  in  bia  favoaVi  an 
ancient  ceremony  fallen  into  de!»uetude  for  .a  great  aieiijp 
centMrieSt     Some  years  before,  he  had  received  a>.swnilaai 
compUo^ent  froqi  ^  northern  power.  Tl^i  Xi^p  phite<ypl|iry 
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without  cetting  to  serre  his  country,  knew  how  to  extend 
his  beneficent  views  beyond  the  limits  of  bis  country.  The 
<<  Voyage  Litteraire  de  la  Grece/'  however,  is  the  chief 
work  of  C.  Guys.  His  other  pieces  are,  a  **  Relation  Abre- 
g^e  de  ses  Voyages  en  Italie  et  dans  le  Nord  ;**  and  a  trans- 
lation in  verse  of  the  elegies  of  Tibullus,  an  essay  upon  the 
antiquities  of  Marseilles  bis  native  place,  and  the  eloge  of 
Duguay-Trouin.  A  translation  of  bis  Journey  was  published 
hi  English  in  1772,  3  vols.  12aio,  with  the  improper  title 
of  a  *^  Sentimental  Journey/*^ 

GUYSC  (John),  an  eminent  dissenting  divine,  of  the 
independent  persuasion,  was  a  native  of  Hertford,  where 
be  was  born  in  1680,  and  having  shewn  a  pious  disposition 
from  his  youth,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  dissenting 
congregation  of  that  place.     He  afterwards  pursued  hia 
studies,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry,  under  Mr.  Payne  of 
Saffron  Walden,  and  being  admitted  to  preach  at  tbe  age 
of  twenty,  became  assistant  to  the  rev.  Mr.  Ha  worth  of 
Hertford,  whom  be  afterwards  succeeded  in  that  congre« 
gstion.     Here  he  continued  some  years,  and  was  very  suc- 
cessful in  opposing  the  Arian  doctrines  which  had  crept  ia 
among  his  flock ;  and  to  strengthen  his  efforts  he  published 
in  1719,  a  small  volume  on  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  in 
1721,  another  on  the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost.     In  1727 
be  was  invited  to  London,  and  became  minister  to  a  con* 
gre^^tion  in  New  Broad-street.     In  1732  he  received  the 
degree  of  D.  D.  from  one  of  the  universities  of  Scotland. 
Besides  his  regular  duty  at  New  Broad -street,,  he  was  for 
many  years^a  preacher  of  the  Tuesday^s  lecture  at  Pinners* 
Ball,  and  of  that  at  St  Helen's  on  a  Friday.     In  his  avowal 
pf  his  religious  principles  (those  called  Calvtnistic)  he  was 
open,  steady,  and  consistent,  and  his  character  and  conduct 
were,  in  every  point  of  view,  uniform,  and  amiable.     The 
goodness  of  his  natural  disposition,  heightened  by  a  spirit 
of  real  religion,  exerted  him  to  an  activity  which  rendered 
bis  life  very  important.     He  was  a  kind  and  useful  friend 
to  the  youngy  and  extremely  liberal  to  the  poor,  always 
devoting  a  tenth  part  of  bis  annual  income  to  charitable 
iMea.     After  enjoying  a  considerable  share  of  health  for 
loaiiy  yeajns,  b^  became  lame  and  blind,  but  was  enabled 
to  eontiMe  bis  public  services  almost  to  the  time  of  bis 
deathy  which  took  place  Nov.  22,  176 U    He  published  a 
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great  variety  of  occasional  sermons,  and  of  pious  tracts^' 
and  had  a  short  controversy  wich  Dr.  Chandler,  in  %vfaich 
tiie  latter  is  said  to  have  appeared  to  very  little  advantag-e. 
Bnt  bis  great  work  was  bis  *^  Paraphrase  on  the  New  Te^a-^ 
nent,^'  1739 — 1752,  3  vols.  4to,  and  reprinted  in  6  vols. 
Svo,  which  is  said  to  display  a  sound  judgment,  intiaiate 
acquaintance  with  the  original,  and  considerable  critical 
powers. ' 

GWILYM  (David  Ap),  the  Ovid  of  Wales,  and  one  of 
the  most  famous  Welsh  bards,  was  born  in  1  ^40  at  Brogy- 
Min,  in  the  county  of  Cardigan.     He  was  brought  up  in  the 
femily  of  Llewelyn  ap  Guilym  Fychan,  styled  lord  of  Car* 
digan,  at  Emiyn,  until  be  was  fifteen  years  of  age;  at 
which  period  he  removed,  after  a  short  stay  with  his  pa- 
rents, and  settled  as  steward  and  private  tutor  in  the  family^ 
oflvorHael.     Like  other  itinerant  bards  of  that  age,  he 
often  visited  different  parts  of  the  principality,  and  was  so 
universally  admired,  that  he  bas  been  claimed  by  the  men 
of  Anglesea  as   their  countryman;     and  was   generally 
known  by  the  name  of  David  of  Glamorgan,  and  the  night- 
ingale of  Teivi  vale,  in   Cardiganshire.     He  died   about 
1400.     Excepting  music  and  a  few  Latin  words,  which  he 
might  pick  up  at  mass,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  from  his 
works,  that  he  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  or 
learned  languages  ;  for  his  poems  consist  chiefly  of  lively 
descriptions  of  nature,    written    in    pure   unadulterated 
Welsh.     His  *<  Poems"  were  published  in  1792,  8vo,  by 
Mr.  Owen  Jpnes  and  Mr.  William  Owen,  who  think  that  in 
invention,    harmony,    perspicuity,   and   elegance  of  Ian*-* 
guage,  Gwilym  has  not  been  excelled  by  any  of  his  succes* 
tors.     A  translation,  however,   is  yet  wanting  to  enable 
the  English  reader  to  appreciate  his  merits.  * 

GWINNE  (Matthew),  an  English  physician  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  his  day,  was  the  son  of  Edward 
Gvrinne,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Wales,  who 
at  this  time  resided  in  London.  His  son  was  educated  at 
Merchant  Taylors'  school,  whence  in  1574  he  was  elected 
a  scholar  of  St.  John's  college,  Oxford,  took  the  degree  of 
B.  A.  May  14,  1578,  and  was  afterwards  perpetual  fellow 
of  the  college.  It  was  the  custom  at  that  tinle  in  Oxford 
fov  the  convocation  to  appoint  a  certain  number  of  regent 
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BiMlerSy  to  read  each  of  them  upon  some  one  of  the  liberal 
arts  two  years,  for  which  they  received  a  small  stipeod^ 
levied  upon  the  younger  scholars.  This  provision  wu$ 
made,  before  the  public  professorships  were  settled  and 
supported  by  fixed  salaries.  Agreeably  to  this  practice^' 
Mr.  Gwinne  was  made  regent-mMter  in  July  1582,  and  ap« 
pointed  to  read  upon  music,  and  there  is  extant  a  manu- 
script oration  of  his  upon  that  subject,  spoken  Oct  15,  of 
that  year,  in  which  he  calls  himseif  pralect&r  muniCie  public 
€us.  When  he  had  taken  his  degrees  in  arts,  he  studied 
physic,  and  practised  in  and  about  Oxford  for  several 
years.  In  15B8  he  was  chosen  junior  proctor  of  the  uni« 
versity,  and  in  151^2  distinguished  himself  in  a  disputation 
at  Oxford  before  queen  Elizabeth.  On  July  17,  1593,  ha 
was  created  doctor  of  physic.  He  obtained  leave  of  the 
college  in  1595^  to  attend  srr  Henry  Un ton,  ambassador 
from  queen  Elizrbeth  to  the  French  court,  and  continued 
with  him  during  his  absence  abroad. . 

Upon  the  settlement  of  Gresham  college,  he  was  chosen 
the  first  professor  of  physic  about  the  beginning  of  March 
1596,  being  one  of  the  two  nominated  by  the  university  of 
Oxford.  On  the  25th  June,  1604,  he  was  admitted  a  can* 
didate  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  ;  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1605  was  made  physician  of  the  Tower ;  and  oa 
Dec.  22  in  the  same  year,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  col* 
lege.  In  the  month  of  Augiist  of  thst  year,  king  Jamea 
and  his  queen,  with  prince  Henry  and  their  courts,  went 
to  Oxford,  where  they  were  entertained  with  academical 
exercises  of  all  kinds,  in  which  Dr.  Gwinne  again  distin- 
guished himself,  particularly  in  a  question  respecting  the 
salutary  or  hurtful  nature  of  tobacco,  proposed  in  compli* 
meut  to  his  majesty,  who  was  a  professed  enemy  to  that 
weed.  In  the  evtrning  of  the  same  day,  a  Latin  comedy 
ivas  acted  at  St.  John's  college,  written  by  Dr.  Gwinne^ 
and  entitled  ^  Vertumnus,  sive  Annus  recurrens.'* 

Dr.  Gwinne  kept  his  professorship  at  Gresham  college 
till  Sept  1607,  and  then  quitted  it  very  probably  upon  his 
marriage.  After  he  l^t  Gresham  college,  he  continued  to 
practise  in  London,  and  was  much  e^^teemed  both  in  the 
city  and  court.  In  1620,  he,  and  seven  others,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  by  bis  m^esty,  for  garbling  tobacco; 
and  a  power  was  granted  to  any  five  or  mpre  of  them  (one 
of  whom  was  to  be  a  physician,  another  a  merchant,  a 
ihird  a  grocer,  and  a  fourth  an  apothecary),  to  draw  up 
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orders  and  directions  in  writing  for  garbling  and 
giiUbintf  that  commodity  before  it  was  exposed  to  sale; 
Dr.  Gwiiine  died,  at  bis  house  in  Old  Fisb<-street^  in  1627.. 
**  He  was,^'  says  Dr.  Ward,  **  a  man  of  quick  pacts,  a 
lirely  fancy  and  poetic  genius,  had  read  much,  waa  welt 
versed  in  all  sorts  of  polite  literature,  accurately  skilled  in 
the  modern  languages,  and  much  valued  for  bis  knowledges 
and  success  in  the  practice  of  physic.  But  his  Latin  styla 
was  formed  upon  a  wrong  taste,  wbich  led  bim  from  ibe 
natural  and  beautiful  simplicity  of  tbe  aneients,  into  poiata 
of  wit,  affected  jingle,  atid  scraps  of  sentences  detached 
firom  old  authors ;  a  custom  which  at  that  time  began  to 
prevail  both  bere  and  abroad.  And,  be  seems  to  have 
contracted  this  humour  i^radually,  as  it  grew  more  in  vogue ;» 
lor  his  <  Oratio  in  laudem  jinusicsr,*  is  not  so  deeply 
tinged  with  it,  as  bis  *  Orationes  due,*  spoken  iHany  years 
afterwards  in  Gresbam  college.** 

lie  published  the  following  works :  1.  '*  Epicediom  im 
Obitum  illuttr.  Herois,  Henrici  Comitis  Derbiensis,*'  Oxon. 
1^S»3.  2.  ^  Nero,  Tragoedia  nova,*'  Lond.  1603.  S.  '*  Ora- 
tiones dusp,  Londini  habttaB  in  Adibus  Gresbamiis,**"  1605« 
4^  '^Vertumnus,  si ve  Annus  recurrens/*  1607.  5.  <<  Ati« 
mm  non  Aurum,**  &c.  1611,  4to,  against  Dr.  Francis  An* 
tbony*4  <^  Aurum  potabile,**  a  quack  medicine.  6.  *^  Versetf 
in  English,  French,  and  Italian.**  7.  **  A  Book  of  Travels.*^ 
S.  '<  Letters  concerning  Chemical  and  Magical  Secrets.**  ^ 

GYLLCNBORG  (Charlks  Count),  a  Swedish  states* 
man  and  a  man  of  learning,  was  descended  of  an  ancient 
and  respectable  family,  one  of  tbe  members  of  which  waa 
created  a  count  in  the  reign  of  Charles  XII.  Tbe  displa|t 
of  count  Gyllenborg*s  political  fame  was  first  made  at  Lon* 
don,  where  be  resided  for  several  years  in  quality  of  am-» 
bassador  from  tbe  court  of  Stockbolm,  and  wbere  bis  eon«« 
duct  brought  upon  bim  a  very  singular  misfortune.  la* 
1716,  Charles  XII.  irritated  against  George  I.  for  bis  pur«-> 
chasing  of  the  king  of  Denmark  tbe  duchies  of  Bremen  and 
Verden  (conquered  from  the  Swedish  monarch)  formed  a* 
project  of  invading  Scotland  from  Gottenburg,  with  16,000 
men,  aiKl  placing  tbe  Pretender  on  tbe  tbrooe  of  Great 
Britain.  After. the  very  recent  defeat  of  a  plan  of  tfaia 
kind,  this  new  one  may  appear  somewhat  nwumtic.  I( 
was  conducted,  however,  in  concert  with  tbe  English  mU 
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contents  and  refugees,  by  count  Gyllenborg  at  LondoOp 
baron  GoertZi  the  Swedish  envoy,  at  the  Hague,  and  baron 
Sparre,  at  Paris.  But  the  English  ounistry  being  apprized 
of  It,  intercepted,  copied,  and  then  forwarded  their  cor« 
fespondence;  and  just  as  the  plot  was  ripe  for  executioa 
(the  Habeas  Corpus  act  having  been  pur|>osely  suspenited) 
caused  the  Swedish  ainbaiiaador  to  be  arrested  in  London, 
and  published  in  their  own  justification,  all  the  intercepted 
letters  ia  French  and  EnglisL  Gyllenborg  was  first  sent 
to  a  house  in  the  country,  where  he  was  strictly  guarded, 
and  was  afterwards  conveyed  to  a  sea- port,  and  dismisseA 
the  kingdom,  in  July  1717.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  aft 
Stockholm,  the  British  ambassador  was  likewise  liberaied 
from  confinement,  as  the  Swedish  court  bad  thought  pro* 
per  to  use  reprisals. 

Gyllenborg  afterwards  waited  on  Charles  XII.  and  waa 
appointed,  with  baron  Goertz,  minister-plenipotentiary  at 
the  conferences  of  pacification  which  were  opened  with 
the  court  of  Russia  in  the  isle  of  Aland,  bjiit  which  terini* 
sated  without  success.  In  1719  he  was  raised  to  the  dig- 
nity of  high  chancellor  of  Sweden.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  year  he  also  acted  an  important  part  in  the 
negociations  respecting  the  accession  of  Frederick  I.  to  the 
throne,  and  gained  constantly  greater  influence  during  the 
reign  of  this  monarch,  who  appointed  him  counsellor  of 
the  Swedish  empire,  and  chancellor  of  the  university  of 
Lund ;  and  in  1739,  when  a  great  change  took  place  in  the 
senate  and  ministry,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part,  be 
was  made  president  of  chancery,  minister  for  the  foreign 
and  home  departments,  and  soon  after  chancellor  of  the 
university  of  Upsal.  He  died  Dec.  14,  1746,  with  a  high 
character  for  political  talent,  general  learning,  and  arnbi* 
tion  to  promote  learning  and  science  in  his  country.  Ha 
left  to  the  university  of  Upsal,  his  valuable  cabinet  of  na* 
tural  history,  remarkable  for  a  great  number  of  amphibious 
productions  and  corals,  which  LinnsBus  has  described  under 
the  title  *' Amphibia  Gyllenborgiana.**  He  appears  also 
to  have  been  a  man  of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  from  hit 
translating  into  the  Swedish  language  Sherlock^s  **  Dis- 
course on  Death,'*  but  which  he  could  not  get  licensed^ 
as  the.  Swedish  clergy  pretended  to  find^  some  thine$  in  it 
contrary  to  sound  doctrine.  He  procured  it,  thererore,  to 
be  printed  in  Holland,  and  distributed  the  whole  editioa 
for  tha  benefit  of  bis  countrymen.    He  also  translated  some 
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English  comedies,  with  alterations  suitable  to  the  genJaf 
of  the  Sv^edes,  which  were  acted  with  applause  at  Stocks 
holm.  He  bad  a  cohoern  in  a  periodical  paper  called  the 
**  Argus/'  printed  at  Stockholm,  but  which,  owing  to  thie 
editor  meddling  imprudently  with  politics,  appears  to  have 
been  discountenanced.  The  count  married  an  Engltsh 
lady,  second  daughter  of  John  Wright,  esq.  attorney-gene^ 
ral  of  Jamaica,  and  widow  of  Elias  Deritt,  esq.  deputy  of 
the  great  wardrobe  under  the  duke  of  Montague,  by  whom 
be  had  no  issue ;  the  counts  of  his  name  in  Sweden  are  his 
collateral  relations.  His  lady*s  daughter  by  Mr.  Deritt^ 
accompanying  her  mother  to  Sweden,  was  created  countess 
Gyllenborg,  and  afterwards  married  Baron  Sparre,  oh 
whose  death  she  returned  to  England,  where  she  died  in 
1766,  and  her  daughter  by  the  Baron  died  at  Thirske  iu 
Yorkshire  in  1778.  * 

*  Stoerer't  life  of  LiniuiiM. — dent.  Mag.  toI,  LL  . 
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